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THE MOORS OF STAIN. 
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Conquest of Spain by the Arabs.-— Slow Recovery by the Spaniards.— Efforts to convert tJjo 
Moslems.— Thoir Homes in the Alptyan-as. — ^Their Treatment by the Government. — The 
Minister Espinosa. — Edict against tlie Muriscoes. — Their ineffectual Remonstrance. 

1566, 1567. 

It was in the beginning of the eighth century, iii the year 711, that the Arah^ 
fiUecLwith the spirit of conquest which had been l)rc8tlied into them by their 
warliice apostle, after Iravei’sing tlie southern shores of tlie Mediterranean, 
reached the borders of those straits that separate Africa from Europe. Here 
they imused for a moment, before caiTying their banners into a strange and 
unknown quarter of the globe. It was but for a moment, however, when, with 
accumulated strength, they descended on the sunny fields of Andalusia, met 
the whole Gothic array on the bauks of the Guadaletc, and, after that fatal 
battle, in which King Roderick fell with the flower of his nobility, spread 
themselves, like an army of locusts, over every part of the Peninsula. Three 
years sufficed for the conquest of the countiy, — except that small comer in the 
north, where a remnant of the Goths contrived to maintain a savage inde- 
jicndence, and where the rudeness of the soil held out to the Saracens no 
temptatmn to follow tliem. 

' >6 much the same story that was repeated, more than three centuries 
' ^ by the Norman conquerors in England. The battle of Hastings was to 

at kin^om what the Battle of the Guodalete was to Spain ; though the 
Normau uarons, as they i-ode over the prostrate land, dictated terms to the 
vanquished of a sterner character than those granted by the Saracens. 

But whatever resemblance there may he in tlie general outlines of the two 
conquests, therels none in the results mat followed. In England the Norman 
and the Saxon, sprung from a common stock, could not permanently be kept 
asunder by the harrier which at first was naturally interposed between the 
'conqueror and the conquered ; and in less, probably, than three centuries after 

YOL. HI. B 
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the invasion, the two nations bad imj^rceptibly melted into one ; so that the 
En^aiunan of that day might trace ue current that Sowed through his veins 
to Eoth a Norman and a Saxon origin. 

It was far ^herwise in Spain, where difference of race, of religion, of 
national tradition, of moral and physical organization, plac^ a gulf between 
the victors and the vanquished too wide to be overleaped. It is true, indeed, 
that feiy many of the natives, accepting the liberal terms offered by the 
Smracens^ preferred remaining in the genial dime of the south to sharing the 
rude inde^ndence of their brethren in the Asturias, and that, in the course of 
time, intermarriages, to some extent, took place between them and their 
Moslem conquerors. To what extent cannot now be known. The intercourse* 
was certainly far greater than that between our New-Kngland ancestors and 
the Indian race which they found in possession of the soil, — that ill-fated race, 
which seems to have shrunk from the touch of civilization, and to have passed 
away before it like the leaves of the forest before the breath of winter. The 
union was probably not so intimate as that which existed between the old 
Spaniards and the senii-civilized tribes that occupied the plateau of Mexico, 
wnose descendants, at this day, are to be there seen filling the highest places, 
both social and political, and whose especial boast it is to have sprung from the 
countrymen of Montezuma. 

The very anxiety shown by the modem Spaniard to prove that only the 
sangre azul — “blue blood” — ^flows through his veins, uncontaminated by any 
Mooiish or Jewish taint, may be thought to afford some evidence of the 
intimacy which once existed 1)etween his forefathers and the tribes of Eastern 
origin. However this may be, it is certain that no length of time ever served, 
in the eye of the Spaniard, to give the Moslem invader a title to the soil : and 
after the lapse of nearly eight centuries, — as long a period as that which has 
T^ed since the Norman conquest,— the Arabs were still looked upon oh 
intruders, whom it was the sacred duty of the Spaniards to exteiniinatc or to 
expel from the land. 

^is, then, was their mission. And it is interesting to see how faithfully 
they fulfilled it ; and during the long period of the Middle Ages, when other 
nations were occupieil with base feudal quarrels or border warfare, it is curious 
to observe the Spaniard intont on the one great object of reclaiming bis country 
from the possession of the infidel. It was a work of time ; and hisprogre^^s, at 
ffrst almost imperceptible, was to be measured by centuries. By the end of the 
ninth century it bad reached as for as the Ebro and the Douro. By the middle 
of the eleventh, the victorious banner of the Cid liad penetrated to the Tagus. 
The fortunes of Christian Spain trembled in the balance on the great day of 
Navas de Tolosa, which gave a permanent oseendancy to the Cnslilian arms ; 
and by the middle of the' thirteenth century the campaigns of James the First 
of Aragon, and of St. Ferdinand of Castile, stripping the Moslems of the other 
southern provinces, had reduced them to the petty kingdom of Granada. Yet 
on this narrow spot they still continued to maintain a national existence, and 
to bid defiance for more than two centuries longer to all the efforts of the 
Christians. The final triumph of the latter was reserved for the glorious reign 
of Ferdinand and Isabella. It was on the second of January, 1492, that, after 
a war which rivalled that of Troy in its duration, and surpassed it in the 
romantic character of its incidents, the august pair made their solemn entry 
into Granada ; while the large silver cross which had served as their banner 
through the war, sparkling in the sunbeams on the red towers of the Alhambra, 
announced to the Christian world that the last rood of territory in the 
Peninsula had passed away for ever from the Moslem. 

^ The peculiar nature of the war in which the Spaniard for eight centuries 
liad thus been engaged, exercised an important influence on the national 
chmeter. Generation after generation had passed their lives in one long. 
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Tinintorrapted crusade. It had sometlimg of the same effect on the charaetsr 
of the nation that the wars for the recovery of Palestine had on the Cmsaden 
of the Middle Ages. Every man learned to regard himself as in an especial 
manner the soldier of Heaven, — ^for ever fighting the great battle of the Faith. 
With a mind exalted by this sublime conviction, what wonder that he should 
have been ever ready to discern the immediate interposition of Heaven in his 
behalf— that he should have seen again and a^n the patron saint of his 
country, charging on his milk-white steed at the head of his celestial chivalry, 
and restoring the wavering fortunes of the fight ? In this exalted state of 
feeling, institutions that assumed elsewhere onfy a political or milita^ aspect 
, wore here the garb of religion. Thus the orders of chivaliy, of which there 
were several in the Peninsula, were founded on the same principles as those of 
Palestine, where the members were pledged to perpetual war against the infidel. 

As a consequence of these wars with the Moslems, the patriotic principle 
became identified with the religious. In the enemies of his country the 
Spaniard behold also the enemies of God ; and feelings of national hostility 
were still further embittered by those of religious hatred. In the palmy days 
of the Arabian empire, these feelings, it is true, were tempered by those of 
respect for an enemy who, in the vanous forms of civilization, surpassed not 
merely the Spaniards, but every nation in Christendom. Nor was this respect 
wholly abated under the princes who afterwards ruled with imperial sway over 
Granada, and who displayed, in their little courts, such a union of the conr- 
tesies of Christian chivaliy with the magnificence of the East, as shed a ray of 
glory on the declining days of the Moslem empire in the Peninsula. 

But as the Arabs, shorn of their ancient opulence and power, descended in 
the scale, the Spaniards became more arrogant. The feelings of aversion with; 
which they had hitherto regarded tlieir enemies, were now mingled wiUi those 
of contempt. The latent fire of intolerance was fanned into a blaze by the 
breath of the fanatical clergy, who naturally possessed unbounded influence in 
a country where religious considerations entered so largely into the motives of 
action as thejr did in Spain. To crown the whole, Sie date of the fall of 
Granada coincided with that of the establishment of the Inquisition, — as if the 
hideous monster had waited the time when an inexhaustible supply of victima 
might be afforded for its insatiable maw. 

By the terms of the treaty of capitulation, the people of Granada were 
^owed to remain in possession of their I'eligion and to exercise its rights ; and 
it was especially stipulated that no Inducements or menaces should be held out 
to effect theic conversion to Christianity.* For a few years the cunquerois 
respected these provisions. Under the good Talavera, the first archbishop of 
Granada, no attempt was made to convert the Moslems, except by the legiti- 
mate means of preaching to the people and of expounding to them the truths 
of revelation.^ Under such a course of instruction the work of proselytism, 
though steadily, went on too slowly to satisfy the impatience of some of the 
cler^. Among others, that extraordinary man. Cardinal Xinienes, arc}ibish<^ 
of Toledo, was eager to try his own hand in the labour of conveiuion. Having 
received the royal assent, he set about the affair with characteristic ardour, and 
with as little scruple as to the means to be employed as the most zealous pro- 
pi^ndist could have desired. When reasoning and expostulation failed, he 
Old not liesitate to resort to bribes, and, if need were, to force. Under these 
combined influences the work of pro.seIytism went on apace, lliousands were 
added daily to the Christian fold : and the more orthodox Mussulmans trem- 
bled- at the prospect of a general defection of ^eir countrymen. Exasperated 

* **Qiie ningnn More ni Mura serdn apremiados A ser Christianoi contra su voluntad ; j " 
que Bi alguna doncella, 6 casada, 6 vinda, por razon de algnnos amores ae qniaiero tomar 
Christiana, tampoco serA recebida, hasta ser interrogada.” See the original treaty aa given 
iii txUnao by Mannol, Bebelion de los Moriscos (Madrid, 1797), tom. i. pp. 88 -CS. 

b2 
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by tbe nn scrupulous measures of tlie prelate, and the gross violation they 
involved of the treaty, they broke out into an insurrection, which soon 
extended ahmg the mountain ranges in the neighbourhood of Granada. 

Ferdinand and Isabella, alarmed at the consequences, were filled with indig- 
nation at the high-handed conduct of Ximenes. But he replied, that the state 
of things was precisely that which was most to be desired. By placing them- 
selves in an attitude of rebellion, the Moors had renounced all the advantages 
secured by th(3 treaty, and had, moreover, incurred the penalties of death and 
confiscation of property ! It would be an act of grace in the sovereigns to over- 
look their oflence, and grant an amnesty for the past, on condition that every 
Moor should at once receive baptism or leave tne country. * * * § This precious 
piece of casuistry, hardly surpassed by anything in ecclesiastical annals, found 
favour in the eyes of the sovisicigns, who, after the irisurrcction had been 
'quelled, lost no time in proposing the terms suggested by their minister as the 
only terms of reconciliation open to the Moors. And, as but few of that 
unhappy people were prej)ared to renounce their country and their worldly 
prospects for the sake of Iheir faith, the result was, that in a very short space 
of time, with but com])arativcly few exceptions, every Moslem in the dominions 
of Castile consented to abjure his own firith and receive that of his enemies, t 

A similar conrsc of proceeding was attended vritli similar results in Valencia 
and other dominions of the crown of Aragon, in the earlier part of Charles the 
FIfUi’s jeign ; and before that young monarch Inid been ten years upon the 
throne, the whole Moorish ])Opuhition — Moriscoes^ as they wtjre henceforth to 
be called — were brought within the pale of Christianity, — or, to speak more 
correctly, within that of the Inquisition. t 

Such conv(‘rsioTis, it may well be believed, had taken too little root in the 
heart to bear fruit. It was not long before the agents of the Holy Office 
det(!(jted, under the parade of outward confoimity, as rank a growth of infidelity 
as hod existed before the conquest. The blame might in part, indeed, be 
fairly imputed to the lukewarmness of the ('Jhristiaii labourens employed in the 
work of conversion. To render this more efiectual, the government had caused 
.churches to be built in the primupal towns and villages occupied by the 
Moriscoes, and sent mission.aiies among them to wean them from their errors 
and unfold the great truths of revelation. But an act of divine grace could 
alone work an instantaneous change in the convictions of a nation. The difli- 
eulties of the ]>reachers were iiicreji-si*d by their im])erfect acquaintance with 
the laiiguiigc of their hearers ; and thej^had still further to overcome the feel- 
ings of jc.'ilonsy and aversion with which the Spaniard was naturally regarded 
by the Mussulman. Discouraged by these obstacles, the missionary became 
indifferent to tlie results. Instead of aiqiealiug to the understanding, or 
tou(3hing the heart, of his hearer, he was willing to acc(q)t his conformity to 
outward ceremony as the evidence of his conversion. Even in his own per- 
formanr;(‘ of tlie sacred rites, the ecclesiastic showed a careless indifference, that 
proved his heart wras little in the work ; and he scattered the purifying waters 
of baptism in so heedless a way over the multitude;, that it was not uncommon 
for a Moiisco to assert that none of the consecrated drops had fallen upon him. § 

* “ Y qae pues habian sldo rcbeldes, y por ello mcrccian pena do muerte y perdimeiito do 
bienos, cl pordon quo lea concediese fuese condicional, con que so tomasen Christianos, 6 
ilexason la tierra." — Ibid. p. 122. 

\ t Tho reader curious in tho matter will find a fbll account of it in the History of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, part II. chapters 6, 7. 

t Advertiinientos de Don Geronlino Corella sobre la Conversion de los Moriscos del Beyno 
de Valfencio, MS. 

§ Sin tratar de instmir d cada nno en particular ni de examinar los ni saber su volnntad 
loa baptiznron a manodas y do modo quo algunos de ehos, segun es fama, pusicron pleito 
que DO les a\ia tocado el agua quo on noniixn les hechavan.” — Ibid. 
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The represcnt(itions of the clergy at fength drew the attention of the govern- 
ment. It was decided that the best mode of effecting the conversion of the 
Moslems was by breaking up those associations which connected them with the 
past, — by comi)elling them, in short, to renounce their ancient usages, their 
national drf*ss, and even their lan^age. An extraordinary edict to that effect, 
designed for Granada, was accordingly published by Charles in the summer of 
1526 ; and all who did not conform to it were to be arraigned beforn the Inqui- 
sition. The law was at once met, as might have been expected, by remon- 
strances from the men of most consideration among the Morisc,ocs, who, to 
give effica(*.y to their petition, i^romised the round sum of eighty thousand 
gold ducats to the emperor in case th(dr prayers slioiild be ^nt<*il. Charles, 
Avho in his early days did not always allow considerations of rcligion to super- 
sede those of a worldly policy, lent a favourable ear to the petitioners ; and 
the monstrous edict, notwithstanding some efforts to the contrary, was never 
suffered to go into operation during liis reign.* 

Such was the state of things on the accession of Philip tlie Second. Granada, 
Malaga, an<l the other principal cities of the south, were filh;d with a mingled 
population of Spaniards and Moriscoes, the lattiT of whom, — including many 
persons of wealth and consideration, — under the indiKMice of a more intimate 
contact wdth the. Christians, gave evidence, from time to time, of conversion to 
the faith of their conquerors, Ihit by far the larger part of the Moorish popu- 
htiioii was scattered over the mountain-range of the Aly)iijarras, south-east of 
Granada, and among the hold sie.iTas that stretch along tln‘ southern shores of 
Spain. Here, amidst those frosty peaks, rising to the Ijeight of TK'ar twelve 
thousand fecjt above the level of the sea, and reiidily d(‘Sci'io(l, from their gieat 
elevation, by the distant voyugcT on the. Mediterranean, was many a greem, 
sequestered valley, on which tJie Moorish peasant had (‘xhaiisted that (‘laborate 
culture whicli, in the palmy days of his nation, was uiiiivaJled in any part of 
Europe.*!* His patient toil had constnicted terraces from the rocky soil, and, 
planting them with vines, had clothed the bald sidtjs of tlie sieriu with a 
delicious verduriJ. With the like industry he had contrived a network of 
canals along the valleys and lower levels, wdiieh, fed by the streams fi-om the 
mountains, nourished the land with perpetual moistun;. TIk' different eleva- 
tions afforded so many different latitudes for agricultural production ; and the 

* Marmol, Rebelion cle los l^Ioriaeos, torn. 1. pp. 133-155. — TJlcda, Cornnira do loa Moros 
dc Espafia (Valencia, 1G18), p. C5a — Advortiniientos de Coicdla, MS.— FeiTcras, Hist. Ociie- 
rale d’Espasnes, tom. ix. pp G5, bS.— Valid orhaininen, Hon Juan de Austria, lol, 55, 

The last writer says that, besides the largess to the em]»eror, the Morisooes were canny 
enough to Beciire the gooil-will of his ministers by a liberal supply of doubloons to them 
also. — ‘‘Sirvierou al Emperador con ochciita mil dneados. Aynoveohoh-.s esto, y bnena 
suma de doblones quo dierun a los yirivados para que Carlos suspendiosse la exccucion deste 
acuerdo.” 

t Calderon, in Lis “A mar despues do la Muerte,” has shed the sydendours of liis muse 
over the green and sunny spots that glitter like emeralds amidst the craggy wilds cf the 
Alpi(j arras. 

“ Porqne entre puntas y puntas 
Hay vallcs que la hermosean, 

Campos que la fertilizan, 

Jardincs que la deleitan. 

Toda ella esta poblada 
De villages y de aldcas ; 

Tal, que, cuando el sol se pone 
A las vislumbres quo deja, 

Farecen riscos nacidos 
Cdncavos entre Ins peilas, 

Que rodarou de la cuinbro 
Aunque a la falda no llegaii 
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fig, the pomegranate, and the orange gtew almost side by de with the hemp 
of tho north and the grain of moi'e temperate climates. The lower slopes of 
the sierra afforded extensive pastures for flocks of merino 8hb«.p ;* and the 
mulbeiTy-tree was raised in great abundance for the manufacture of silk, which 
formed an imjiortant article of export from the kingdom of Granada. 

Tlius, gathered in their little hamlets among the mour tains, the people of 
the Alpujarras maintained the same sort of rugged independence which 
belonged to the ancient Goth v/hen he had taken^elter from the Saracen 
invader in the fastnesses of the Asturias. Here the Moriscoes, formed into 
communities which preserved their national associations, still cherished the 
traditions of their fathers, and perpetuated those usages and domestic institu- 
tions that kept alive tho memory of ancient days. It was from the Alpujarras 
that, in former times, the kings of Granada had drawn the brave soldiery 
who enabled them for so many years to bid defiance to their enemies. The 
trade of war was now at an end. But the hardy life of the mountaineer gave 
robustness to his frame, and saved him from the effeminacy and sloth which 
comipted the inhabitants of the capital. Secluded among nis native hills, he 
cherished those sentiments of indtfpendencc which ill suited a conquered race ; 
and, ill default of a country which ho could call his own, he hod that strong 
attachment to the soil which is akin to patriotism, and which is most })owerful 
among the inhabitants of a mountain re^on. 

Tlie products of the husbandman furnished the staples of a gainful commerce 
with the nations on the Mediterranean, and especially with tho kindred 2 )eople 
on the Barhary shores. The treaty of Granada secured certain commercial 
advantages to the Moors, beyond what were enjoyed by the Spaniard8.t This, 
it may be well believed, was looked upon with no friendly eye by the latter, 
who had some gi'ouud, moreover, for distrusting the policy of an intercourse 
between the Ikloslcms of Spain and those of Afiica, bound together as they were 
W so many ties — above all, by a common hatred of the Christians. With 
the feelings of })olitical distrust were mingled those of cupidity and envy, 
as the Spaniard saw the fairest provinces of the south still in the hands of the 
accursed race of Ishmacl, while he was condemned to cam a scanty subsistence 
from the comparatively ungenial soil of the north. 

In this state of things, with the two races not merely dissimilar, but essen- 
tially hostile to one another, it will readily be understood bow ditficult it 
must have been to devise any system of legislation by which they could be 
brought to act in harmony as members of the same political body. That 
the endeavours of the Spanish government were not crowned "with success 
would hardly surprise us, even had its measures been more uniformly wise 
and considerate. 

The government caused the Alpujarras to be divided into districts, and 
placed under the control of magistrates, who, with their families, resided in 
the places assigned as the scats of their jurisdiction. There seem to have been 
few other Christians who dwelt among the Moorish settlements in the sierra, 
cxc(q>t, indeed, tho priests who had charge of the spiritual concerns of the 


* Seflor de Oayangos, corrcctiug a blander of Casiri on the aubjoct, tells us tliat the 
Arabifl name of the Alpujarras was Al-bushtrdtf signifying mountains abounding in 
pastures." — Bee that treasure of Orieutal learning, the History of the Mohammedan 
Dynasties in Spain (London, 1843), vol. ii. p. 515. 

t Such was the exemption from certain duties paid by the Christians in their trade with 
the llavbary coast— a singular and not very politic provision. — **Que si los Moros que en- 
tiarcn debuxo de cstas capitulaciones y conciertos, quiaieren ir con sus inercaderias d tratai 
j coutrator on Bcrberia, se les dard licencia para podcrlo hacer libremente, y lo niesnio en 
todos los lugares de Castilla y de la Andalucio, sin pagar poitazgos, ni los ntros derechoa 
qott los CUristiaiLOE ocustumbrun pagar.’'->Marmol, Itebelion de los Moriacos, tom. i. p. 93. 
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iiatires. As the conversion of these latter was the leading object of tbe 
government, they caused churches to be erected in all the towns and hamlets ; 
and the curates were instructed to use every effort to enlighten the minds of 
their docks, and to see that they were punctual in attendance on the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church. But it was soon too evident that attention to forms 
and ceremonies was the only approach made to the conversion of the heathen ; 
.'ind that below this icy cnist of conformity the waters of infidelity lay as dark 
iind deep as ever. The result, no doubt, was to * be partly charged on the 
clergy tnemselves, many of whom grew languid in the execution of a task 
\.’hi(ih seemed to them to be hopeless.* And what task, in truth, could be 
more hopeless than that of persuading a whole nation at once to renounce 
1 heir long- established convictions, to abjure the faith of their fathers, asso- 
ciated ill their minds with many a glorious recollection, and to embrace 

I he faith of the very men Avhom they regarded with unmeasured hatred ? 

I I would be an act of humiliation not to be expected even in a conquered 
race. 

In accomplishing a work so much to be desired, the Spaniards, if they 
cannot be acquitted of the charge of persecution, must bo allowed not to 
have urged persecution to anything like the extent which they had done in 
the case of the Protestant Reformers. 'Whether from policy or from some 
natural regard to the helplessness of these benighted heathen, the bloodhounds 
of the lnquisiti<»n were not as yet allowed to run down their game at will ; 
and, if they did terrify the natives by displaying their formidimle fangs, the 
time had not yet come when they were to slip the leash and spring upon 
their miserable victims. It is true there were some exceptions to this more 
discreet policy. The Holy Office had its agents abroad, who kept watch upon 
the Morisfoes ; and occasionally the more liagraut offenders were delivered up 
to its tender mercies. + But a more frequent source of annoyance arose from 
tlie teasing ordinances from time to time issued by the government, which 
could have answered no other purpose than to irritate the temper and 
shai^en the animosity of the Moriscocs. If the government had failed in 
the important work of conversion, it was the more incumbent on it, by every 
show of confidence and kindness, to conciliate the good-will of the conquered 
people, and enable them to live in harmony with their conquerors, as members 
of the same community. Such was not the policy of Philip, any more than 
it had been that of his predecessors. 

During the earlier years of his reign, the king's attention was too closely 
occupied with foreign affairs to leave him much leisure for those of the Moris- 
cocs. It was certain, however, that they would not long escape the notice of a 
j»iince who regarded uniformity of faith as the corner-stone of his government. 
The first important act of legislation bearing on these people was in 1560, 
when the Cortes of Castile presented a remonstrance to the throne against 
the use of negro slaves by the Moriscoes, who were sure to instruct them 

* Such is the opinion expressed by the author of the **AdvertimientoSy* whose remarks— 
having pailicular reference to Valencia— are conceived in a spirit of candour, and of charity 
towards the Moslems, rarely found in a Spaniard of the sixteenth century. — '* De donde/' 
lie says, ** colije claramente que el no sanar cstos enfermos hasta agora no se puede linputu 
a ser incurable la enfermedad, si no a averse errado la cura, y tambicn se vee que hasta oy 
no estan bastamente descargauos delantc do Dios nuestro Beilor aquellos k quien toca esto 
nogocio, pues no han puesto los medios que Christo nuestro Soiior tiene ordenados para la 
cura de este mal.”— MS. 

t Forzandoles con iujurias y penas pecuniarias y justiciando i. algunos de ellos.”— Ibid. 

Mendoza, speaking of a somewhat later period, Just before the outbreak, briefly alludes to 
the fact that the Inquisition was then beginning to worry the Moriscoes more than usual 
*'Porque la Inqulsicion los comenzd d apretar mas de lo ordinario."— Guerra de Granada 
<Valencia, 1776>, p. 20. 
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hk their Mahometan tenets, and thus to multiply the number of infidels in 
the land.* A royal pragmatic was accordinsly passed, interdicting the use of 
African slaves by the Moslems of Granada. The prohibition caused the 
greatest annoyance ; for the wealthier classes were in the habit of employing 
these slaves for domestic purposes, while in the country they were extensively 
tiaed for agricultural labour. 

In 1563 another ordinance was published, reviving a law which had fallen 
into disuse, and which prohibited the Moriscoes from having any arms in 
their possession, but such as were duly licensed by the captain-general and 
were stamped with his escutcheon.f The office of captain-general of Granada 
was filled at this time by Don liiigo Lopez de Mendoza, count of Tendilla, who 
soon after, on his father’s death, succeeded to the title of marquis of Mondejor. 
The important post which he held had been hereditary in his family ever since 
the conquest of Granada. The* present nobleman was a worthy scion of the 
illustrious house from which he sprung. $ His manners were blunt, and not 
such as will popularity ; but he was a man of integrity, with a nice sense of 
honour and a humane heart, — the last of not too common occuiTence in the' 
iron days of chivalry. Though bi'tid a soldier, he was inclined to peace. His 
.life had been passed mnch among the Moriscoes, so that he perfectly under- 
stood their humours ; and, as^he was a person of prudence and moderation, 
it is not improbable, had affairs been left to hia direction, that the country 
would have escaped many of those troubles wliicli aftenv arils befell it. 

It was singular, considering the character of Mendoza, that he should have 
recommended so ill-advised a raea.'sure as that relating to tlie arms cf the 
Moriscoes. The ordinance excited a general indignation in Granada. The 
people were oflended by the distrust wdiich such a law implied of their Icyalty. 
They felt it an indignity to be obliged to sue for permission to do what they 
considered it was theirs of right to do. Those of higher condition disdained 
to wear weapons displaying the heraldic bearings of the Mendozas instead of 
their own. But the great number, without regard to the edict provided 
themselves secretly with arms, which, as it reached the ears of the auworities, 
led to frequent i)rosecutioiis. Thus a fniitful source of irritation was oj>ened ; 
and many, to escape punishment, iled to the mountains, and there too often 
joined the brigands who haunted the passes of Alimj arras, and hade defiance to 
the feeble police of the Spaiiiards.§ 

These iini)olitic edicts, as they were imtating to the Moriscoes, were but 
preludes to an ordinance of so astounding a character as to throw the whole 
country into a state of revolution. The apostasy of the Moriscoes, — or, so to 
speak more cori'ectly, the constancy with which they adhered to the faith of 
their fathers, — gave great scandal to tlie old Christians, especially to the 
clergy, and above all to its liead, Don Pedro Guerrero, archbishop of Gra- 
nada. This prelate seems to have been a man of an uneasy, meddlesome spirit, 
and possessed of a full share of the bigotry of his time. While in Borne, 
flhortly before this period, he had made such a representation to Pope Pius 

* Harmol, Bobelion de los Moriscos, tom. i. p. 185. 

t Ibid. tom. ii. p. 838.— Ordcimnzas do Granada, fol. 376, ap. Circonrt, Hist, des Anbes 
d’Espagne (PariB, 1846), tom. ii. p. 267. 

The pen^ty for violating the alx)ve onlinance was six years' hard labour in the galleys. 
Tliat for counterfeiting the stamp of the Mendoza arms was death. Va vietis / 

t The name of Mendoza, which occux)ied for so many generations a prominent place In 
arms, in politics, and in letters, makes its first appearance in Spanish history as fkr back as 
the beginning of the thirteenth century. —Mariana, Historia de Espafla, tom. i. p. 676. 

$ M. do Circonrt, in his interesting volumes, has given a minute account— much too 
minute for these pages— of the first developments of the insurrectionary spirit of the 
Moriscoes, in which he shows a veiy careful study of the subject.— Hist, des Arabes 
d'Espagno, tom. il. pp. 268 et seq. 
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the Fourth as drew from that pontiff a remonstrance, addressed to the 
Spanish government, on the spiritusd condition of the Monscoes. Soon after, 
in the year 1567, a memorial was presented to the government, by Guerrero 
and the clei^^ of his diocese, in wmch, after insisting on the manifold back- 
slidings of me ** New Christians,” as the Moiiscoes were termed, they loudly ' 
called foFsome efficacious measures to arrest the evil. These people, they said, 
whatever show of conformity they might make to the requisitions •of the 
Church, were infidels at heart. When their children were baptized, they were 
careful, on returning home, to wash away the traces of baptism, and; after 
circumcising them, to give them Moorish names. In like manner, when their 
marriages had been solemnized with Christian rites, they were sure to confirm 
them afterwards by their own ceremonies, accompanied with the national 
songs and dances. They continued to observe Friday as a holy day ; and 
wliat was of giuver moment, they were known to kidnap the children of the 
Christians, and sell them to them brethren on the coast of Barbary, where they 
were circumcised, and nurtured in the Mahometan religion. This last accusa- 
tion, however improbable, found credit with the Spaniards, and sharpened the 
feelings of jealousy and hatred with which they regarded the unhappy race of 
Ishmael.* 

The memorial of the clergy received prompt attention from the government, 
at whose suggestion, very possibly, it had been prepared. A commission was 
at once appointed to examine into the matter ; and their report was laid before 
a junta, consisting of both ecclesiastics and laymen, and embracing names of 
the highest consideration for talent and learning in the kingdom. Among its 
members we find the Duke of Alva, who had not yet set out on his oiuinous 
mission to the Netherlands. At its head was Diego de Espinosa, at that time 
the favourite minister of Philip, or at least the one who had the largest share 
in the direction of affairs. He was a man after the king’s own heart, and, 
from the humble station of colegial mayor of the college of Cuen 9 a in Sala- 
manca, had been advanced by successive steps to the high post of president of 
the Council of Castile and of the Council of the Indies. He was now also bishop 
if Siguenza, one of the richest sees in the kingdom. He held an important 
office ill the Inquisition, and was soon ^to succeed Valdes in the unenviable 
post of grand inquisitor ' To conclude *the catalogue of his honours, no long 
time was to elapse before, at his master’s suggestion, he was to receive from 
Rome a cardinal’s hat. The deference shown by Pliilip to his minister, in- . 
creased as it was by this new accession of spiritual dignity, far exceeded what 
he had ever shown to any other of his subjects. 

Espinosa was at this time in the morning, or rather, the meridian of his 
power. His qualifications for business would have been extraordinary, even in 
a layman. He was patient of toil, cheerfully doing the work of others as well 
as his own. This was so far fortunate that it helped to give him that control 
in the direction of affairs which was coveted by his aspiring nature. He had a 
dignified and commanding presence, with but few traces of that humility which 
would have been gmeeful in one who had risen so high by his master’s favour 
as much as by his own deseris. His haughty bearing gave offence to the old 
nobility of Castile, who scornfully looked from the minister’s present elevation 
to the humble level from which he had risen. It was regarded with less dis- 
pleasure, it is said, by the king, who was not unwilling to see the pride of the 
ancient aristocracy rebuked by one whom he had himself raised from the dust.f 

* Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, tcim. ix. p. 624. — Mormol, Rebclion de los MoziscoB, tom. 1. 
p. 142.-^VttnderUammcn, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 66. 

t Bach was the Judgment of the acute Venetian who, os one of the train of the minister 
Tiepolo, obtained a near view of what was passing in tlie court of Philip the Second.— 

** Levato di bassifisimo stato dal ro, e posto in tanta grandezza in pochi anni, per esser 
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Their mortification, however, was to be appeased ore Ions by tho fall of the 
favourite — an event as signal and unexpected by the world, and as tragical to 
the subject of it, as the fall of Wolsey. 

The man who was qualified for the place of jgrand inquisitor was not likely 
to feel much sympathy for the race of unbelievers. It was unfortunate for 
the Moriscoes that their destinies should be placed in the hands 9t such a 
minister as Espinosa. After due deliberation, the junta came to the decision 
tiiat the only remedy for the present evil was to lay the axe to the root of it ; 
to cut off aU those associations 'which connected the Moriscoes with their 
earlier history, and which were so many obstacles in the way of their present 
conversion. It was recommended that they should be interdicted fiom em- 
ploying the Arabic either in speaking or writing, for which they were to use 
only the Castilian. They were not even to be lulowed to retain their femily 
names ; but were to exchange them for Spanish ones. All written instru- 
ments and legal documents, of whatever kind, were declared to be void and of 
no effect unless in the Castilian. As time must be allowed for a whole people 
to change its language, three years were assigned as the period at the end of 
which this provision should take effect. 

They were to bo required to exchange their national dress for that of the 
Spaniai'ds ; and, as the Oriental costume was highly ornamented, and often 
very expensive, they were to be allowed to wear their present clothes one year 
longer if of silk, and two years if of cotton, the latter oeiug the usual apparel 
of the poorer classes. The women, moreover, both old and young, were to be 
requir<M, from the passage of the law, to go abroad with their faces uncovered, 
— a scandalous thing among Mahometans. 

Their weddings were to be conducted in public, after the Christian forms ; 
and the doors of their houses were to be left open during the day of the 
ceremony, that any one might enter and see that they did not have recourse 
to unhallowed rites. They were fui*ther to be interdicted from tho national 
songs and dances with which they were wont to celebrate their domestic 
festivities. Finally, as rumours — most absurd ones— had got abroad that Ike 
warm baths which the natives were in the habit of using in their houses were 
pel verted to licentious indulgences, they were to be required to destroy the 
vessels in which they bathed, and to use nothing of the kind thereafter. 

These several provisions were to be enlorced by penalties of the sternest 
kind. For the firat offence the convicted party was to be punished with im- 
prisonment for a mouth, with banishment from the country for two years, and 
with a fine varying from six hundred to ten thousand maravedis. For a 
second offence the penalties were to bo doubled ; and for a third, the culprit, 
in addition to former penalties, was to be baniEked for life. The ordinance 
was closely modelled on that of Charles tho Fifth, which, os we have seen, he 
was too politic to carry into execution.* 

Such were the principal provisions of a law which, for cruelty and absurdity, 
has scarcely a parallel in history. For what could be more absurd than the 
attempt by an act of legislation to work such a change in the long-established 
habits of a nation— to efface those recollections of the past, to which men ever 
cling most closely under the pressure of misfortune — to blot out by a single 
stroke of the pen, as it were, not only the creed, but the uationaiity of a 

hiiomo da bene, libero et sebietto, et perch6 S. 1^. vuol tenor bossi L grand! di Spngna, 
conosoendo 1’ altierisBlma natura loro.*'— Oachnrd, Relations dos Ainbassadenis V^tiens 
sur Charles-Quint et Philippe II. (Bruxelles, 1855), p. 175. 

* This remarkable ordinance may be found in the Nueva Recopilacion (ed. 1640X lib. 
viiL tit. 2, leyes 13-18. 

The most severe penalties were those directed against the heinous offence of indulging in 
wann batlis. For a second repetition of this, the culprit was sentenced to six years* 
labour In the galleys and the confiscation of half his estates. 
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people — ^to convert the Moslem, at *once, both into a Chriatiaii and into a 
Castilian ? It would be difficult to imagine any greater outraj^e offered to a 
people than the provision compelling women to lay aside their veus— associated 
as Imese were in every Eastern mind with the obligations of modesty ; or that 
in regard to opening the doors of the houses, and exposing those within to the 
insolenUgaze of every passer ; or that in relation to the baths — so indispen- 
toble to cleanliness and comfort, especially in the warm*climate of the JSouth. 

But the mastei-piece of absur^ty, undoubtedly, is the stipulation in r^ard 
to the Arabic language ; as if by any human art a whole population, in the 
space of three years, could be made to substitute a foreign tongue for its own ; 
and that, too, under circumstances of peculiar difficulty, partly arising from 
the total want of affinity between the Semitic and the European languages, 
and partly from the insulated position of the Moriscoes, who, in the cities,' 
had separate quarters assigned to them, in the same manner as the Jews, 
which cut them off from intimate intercourse with the Christians. We may 
well doubt, from the character of this provision, whether the Government had 
so much at heart the conversion of the Moslems as the desire to entangle them 
iu such violations of the law as should afford a plausible pretext for driving 
them from the country altogether. One is strengthened in this view of the 
subject by the significant re^y of Otadin, professor of theology at Alcaic, who,* 
Avhen consulted by Philip on the expediency of the ordinance, gave his hearty 
approbation of it, by quoting the appalling Spanish proverb, “The fewer 
enemies, the better.”* It was rcserv^ for the imbecile Philip the Third to 
crown the disMtcis of his reign by the expulsion of the Moriscoes. Yet no one 
can doubt that it was a consummation earnestly desired by the great body of 
the Spaniards, who looked, as we have seen, with longing eyes to the fair 
territory which they poMessed, and who regarded them with the feelings of 
(iistiust and aversion with which men regard those on whom they have in* 
dieted injuries too great to be forgiven. 

Yet there were some in the junta with whom the proposed ordinance found 
no favour. Among these, one who calls to mind his conduct in the Nether- 
lands may be 8uiq)rised to find the duke of Alva. Here, as in that country, 
his course was doubtless dictated less by considerations of humanity than of 
policy. Whatever may have been his reasons, they had little weight with 
Espinosa, who probably felt a secret satisfaction in thwarting the mnu whom 
he regarded with all the jealousy of a rival,t 

What was Philip’s own opinion on the matter, we can but conjecture from 
our general knowledge of his character. He professed to be guided by the 
decision of the “wise and learned men” to whom he had committed the 
subject. That this decision did no great violence to his own feelings, we may 
infer from the promptness with which he signed tho ordinance. This he did 
on the 17th of November, 1566, when the pragmatic became a law. 

It was resolved, however, not to give publicity to it at once. It was com- 
mitted to the particular charge of one of the members of the junta, Diego 
Deza, auditor of the Holy Office, and lately raised by Espinosa to the im- 
portant post of president of the chancery of Granada. This put him at once 
at the head of the civil administration of the province, as the Marquis of Mon- 
dejar was at the head of the military. The different views of policy enter- 

* “ De lo8 enemigoa loa menos.”— Circourt gi\'e8 a version of the whole of the pro- 
fessor's letter, with his precious commentary on this text. (Hist, des Arabes d’Espagne, 
tom. ii. p. 278. ) According to Ferreras, Philip highly rellahed tho maxim of his ghostly 
counsellor.— Hist. d’Espagne, tom. ix. p. 525. 

t Cabrera, throwing the responsibility of the subsequent troubles on Espinosa and 
Deza, sarcastically remarks that two cowls had the ordering of an affair which had 
been better left to men with helmets on their heads."— Cabrera, Filii)6 Segumlo, lili vU. 
cap. 21. 
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tained by the two men led to a confliSt of authority which proved highly 
prejudicial to affairs. Deza, who afterwards rose to the dignity of cardmai, 
was p, man whose plausible manners covered an inflexible will. He showed, 
notwithstanding, an entire subserviency to the wishes of his patron, E^inosa, 
who committed to him the execution of his plans. 

^e president resolved, vdth more policy than humanity, to defer the publi- 
cation pf the edict till &e ensuing nrst of January, 1667, the day preceding 
that which the Smniards commemorated as the anniversary of the surrender 
of the capital. This humiliating event, brought home at such a crisU to the 
Moriscoes, might help to break their spirits, and dispose them to receive ^e 
obnoxious edict with less resistance. 

On the appointed day the magistrates of the principal tribunals, with the 
corregidor of Granada at their head, went in solemn procession to the Albaicin, 
the quarter occupied by tlie Moriscoes. They marched to the sound of kettle- 
diums, trumpets, and other instruments ; and the inhabitants, attracted by 
the noise, and fond of novelty, came nmning from their houses to swell the 
ranks of the procession on its way to the great square of £ab el Bonat, This 
was an open space, of large extent, where the people of Granada, in ancient 
times, used to assemble to celebrate the coronation of a new sovereign ; and 
the towers were still standing from which the Moslem banners waved, on those 
days, over the heacis of the shouting multitude. As the peoi)le now gathered 
tumultuously around these ancient buildings, the public crier, from an 
elevated place, read, in audible tones and in the Arabic language, tlie royal 
ordinance. One may imagine the emotions of shame, sorrow, aiwl indignation 
with which the vast assembly, consisting of both sexes, listened to the words 
of an instrument, every sentence of which seeined to convey a personal in- 
di^i^ to the hearers — an outrage on all those ideas of decorum and decency 
in which they had been nurtun'd from infancy ; which rudely rent asunder all 
the fond ties of country and kindred ; which violated the privacy of domestic 
life, deprived them of the use of their own sx)cech, and reduced them to a state 
of utter humiliation unknown to the meanest of their slavcjs. Some of the 
weaker sort gave way to piteous and passionate exclamations, wringing their 
hands in an agony of ^icf. Others, of sterner temper, broke forth into 
menaces and fierce invective, atjcompanied with the most fuiious gesticulations. 

' Others, again, listened with that dogged, detennined air which showed that 
the mood was not the less dangerous that it was a silent one. The whole 
multitude was in a state of such agitation that an accident might have readily 
produced an explosion which would have shaken Granada to its foundations. 
Fortunately there were a few discreet ijersoiis in the assembly, older and more 
temperate than the rest, who had sufficient authority over their countrymen to 
prevent a tumult. They reminded them that in their fathers’ time the 
emperor Charles the Fifth had consented to suspend the execution of a similar 
ordinance. At all events, it was better to try first what could be done by 
aigument and persuasion. When these failed, it would be time enough to 
think of vengeance.* 

One of the older Moriscoes, a man of much consideration among his country- 
men, was accordingly chosen to wait on the president and explam their views 
in regard to the edict. This he did at great length, and in a manner which 
must have satisfied any fair mind of the groundlessness of the charges brought 

* Marmol, Hehellon de los Moriscoa, tom. i. pp. 147-161.— Circourt, Hist, dea Arabea 
d'Espagne, tom. 11. p. 283.— FcTreraa, Hist. d'Espagne, tom. ix. p. 535. 

Dr. Salazar de Mendoza conaidera that nothing but a real love of rebellion could have In- 
duced the Moriscoes to And a pretext for it in a measure so Just and praiseworthy, and 
every way so conducive to their own salvation as tills ordinance.—** Tomaron par achaque 
esta accion tan JustlAcada y meritoria del Bey, y para bus almas tan provechosa y s^u- 
dable.* — Monarquia de Bspafta, tom. il. p. 187. 
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against the Moslems, and the cnielty and impracticability of the measures 
propoB^ by the goyemment. The president, having granted to the envoy a 
patient and courteous hearing, made a short and not very successful attempt 
to vindicate the course of the administration. He finally disposed of the 
whole question by declaring that “ the law was too just and holy, and had 
been made with too much consideration, ever to be repealed ; and that, in fine, 
regarded as a question of interest, his majesty estimated the salvation of a 
single soul as of greater price than all the reveimes he drew from the Mo- 
riscoes."* An answer like this must have effectually dispelled all thoughts of 
a composition, such as had foimerly been made with the emperor. 

Defeated in this quarter, the Moriscoes determined to lay their remonstrance 
before the throne. They were fortunate in obtaining, for this purpose, the 
services of Don Juan Henriquez, a nobleman of the highest rank and conside- 
ration, who had large estates at Beza, in the heart of Granada, and who felt a 
strong sympathy for the unfortunate natives. Having consented, though with 
much reluctance, to undertake the mission, he repaired to Madrid, obtained 
an audience of the king, and presented to him a memorial on behalf of his un- 
fortunate subjects. Philip received him graciously, and promised to give all 
attention to the paper. “What 1 have done in this matter,” said the king, 
**has been done by the advice of wise and conscientious men, who have given 
me to understand that it was my duty.**+ 

Shortly afterwards, Henriquez received an intimation that he was to look 
for his answer to the x)resident of CastUle. Espinosa, after listening to the 
memorial, expressed his surprise that a person of the high condition of Don 
Juan Henriquez should have consented to take charge of such a mission. It 
was for that veiy reason I imdertook it,” replied the nobleman, “as affording 
me a better opportunity to be of service to tne king.” “ It can be of no use,” 
said the minister ; ** relimous men have represented to his majesfy that at his 
door lies the salvation of these Moors ; and the ordinance which has been 
decreed, he has determined shall be carried into effect.” J 

Baffled in this direction, the persevering envoy laid his memorial before the 
councillors of state, and endeavoured to interest them in behalf of his clients. 
In this he met with more success and several of that body, among whom 
may be mentioned the duke of Alva and IjUis de Avila, the grand commander 
of AlcAntara, whom Charles the Fifth had honoured with his friendship, 
entered heartily into his view^s. But it availed little wdth the minister, who 
would not even consent to delay the execution of the ordinance until time 
should have been given for further inquiry, or to confine the operation of 
it, at the outset, to one or two of the provisions, in order to ascertain what 
would probably be the temper of the Moriscoes. § Nothing would suit the 
peremptory humour of Espinosa but the instant execution of the law in 
all its details. 

Nor would he abate anything of this haughty tone in favour of the captain- 
general, the marquis of Mondejar. That nobleman, with good reason, had 
felt himself aggrieved that, in discussions so materially affecting his own 
government, he should not have been invited to take a part From motives 
of expediency, as much as of humanity, he was decidedly o^iposed to the 
passage of the ordinance. It was perhaps a knowledge of this that had ex- 

« Y al fin concluyd con dccirle resolutamente, que sn Maf^estad queria mas fe que farda. 
y que preciaba mas salvar una alma, que todo quanto le podian dar le renta los Moriacos 
nuevamente convertidoa."— Muxmol, Rebellon de los Moriscos, tom. 1 p. 163. 

t "Que habia consultado aquel negocio cou hombrea do ciencia y conciencia, y le 
deciaii que cataba obligado & hacer lo que hacia.”— Ibid. p. 175. 

} "Que el negocio de la prematica estaba determinado. yauMageatad resolutaen que 
ae cumpliese.*' — Ibid, ubi aupra. 

{ Ibid. p. 176.^abrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. vii. cap. 
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eluded bim from a seat in the junta. His representations made no impresdon 
on Espinosa; and when he urged that, if the law were to be earned into 
effect, he ought to be provided with such a force as would enable him to 
quell any attempt at resistance^ the minister made light of the danger, 
assuring him that three hundred additional troops were as many as the occa- 
sion demanded. Espinosa then peremptorily ad[](mrued all farther discussion, 
by telling the captain-generAl that it would be well for him to return at 
once to Granada, where his presence' would be needed to enforce the execu- 
tion of the law.* 

t It was clear that no door was left open to further discussion, and that, under 
the present government, no chance remained to the unfortunate Moiiscoes of 
buying off the law by the payment of a round sum, as in the time of Charles 
the Fifth. All negotiations were at an end. They had only to choose between 
implicit obedience and open rebellion. It was not strange tliat they chose 
the latter. 


CHAPTER II. 

REBELLION OF THE MORISCOES. 

Besistaiice of the Moriscoes— Night Assault on Oranada-^Rlsing in the Alpujarras* 
Election of a King— Massacre of the Christians. 

1568. 

The same day on which the ordinance was published in th.e capital, it was 
proclaimed in every part of the kingdom of Granada. Everywhere it was 
received with the same feelings of shame, soitow, and indignation. Before 
giving way to these feelings by any precipitate action, the Moriscoes of the 
Alpujorras were discreet enough to confer with their countrymen in the 
Albaicin, who advised them to remain quiet until they should learn the result 
of the conferences going on at Madrid. 

Before these were concluded, the year expired after which it would be penal 
for a Morisco to wear garments of silk. By the president’s orders it was pro- 
claimed by the clergy, in the pulpits throughout the city, that the law would 
be enforced to the letter. This was followed by more than one odict relating 
to other matters, but yet tending to irritate still further the minds of tho 
Mori8coes.t 

All hope of relieving tl.emscxves of tho detested ordinance having thus 

« 

* “ A estas y otros muchas rozones que el marques de Mondejar daba, Don Diego de 
Sspinosa le respondid, que la voluntad de su Magestad era aquella, y que bb fuese al reyno 
de Granada, donde eerie de mucha importancia su persona, atropellando coiiio sieinpre 
todos las dineultodcs que le ponian por delonto.” — Marinol, Bebelion do los Moriscos, 
tom. t p. 108 

t An ordinance was passed at this time that the Moriscoes who had come tTOm the 
country to reside with their families in Granada should leave the city and return whence 
they came, under pain of death.— (Mannol, Kobelion de los Moriscos, tom. 1. p. 169.) By 
another ordinance, the Moriscoes were lequii-od to give up their children between the 
ages of three and fifteen, to be placed in schools and educated in the Christian doctrine 
and the Castilian tongue. (Ibid. p. 170.) The Nueva RecopiUicion contains two laws 
passed about this time, mahing it a capital offence to hold any intercourse with Turks 
or Moors who might visit Granada, even though they come not as corsairs, but for pur- 
poses of traffic. (Lib. viiL tit 26, leyes 18.) Such a law proves the constant appre- 
asmsions in which tho Spaniards lived of a treasonable correspondence between their 
ICoiisco Bul^cuta and the foreign Moslema 
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yanuhed, the leaders of tilie Albaicin took connsel as to the best mode of 
lesistiDg the government. The first step seemed to bo to get possession of the 
There was at this time in Granada a Morisco named Faraz Aben- 
VmXf who followed the trade of a dyer. But though he was engaged in this 
humble calling, the best blood of the Abencerrages flowed in his veins. He 
was a man of a fierce, indeed ferocious nature, hating the Christians with his 
whole heart, and longing for the hour when he could avenge on their heads the 
of his countrymen. M his occupation carried him frequently into 
the Alpujarras, he was extensively acquainted with the inhabitants. He 
undertook to raise a force there of eight thousand men, and bring them down 
secretly by night into the vega, where, with the aid of his countrymen in the 
Albaicin, he might effect an entrance into the city, overpower the garrison in 
the Alhambra, put all who resisted to the sword, and make himself master of 
the capital. The time fixed upon for the execution of the plan was Holy 
^uraaay, in the ensuing month of April, when the attention of the Spaniards 
would be occupied with their religious solemnities. 

A secret known to so many comd not be so well kept, and for so long a time, 
but that some infoimation of it reached the ears of the Christians. It seems 
to have given little uneasiness to Deza, who had anticipated some such 
attempt from the turbulent spirit of the Moriscoes. The captain-general, 
however, thought it ])rudent to take additional precautions against it ; and ho 
accordingly dibtributed arms among the citizens, strengthened the garrison of 
the Alhainbi*a, and visited several of the gi'cat towns on the frontiers, which 
he placed in a ‘better posture of defence. The Moriscoes, finding their purpose 
exposed to tlie aiithonties, resolved to defer the execution of it for the present. 
They even postponed it to as late a date as the beginning of the following year, 
1669. To this they were led, we are told, by a prediction found in their 
religious books, that the year of their liberation would be one that began on a 
Saturday. It is probable that the wiser men of the Albaicin w'ere less 
influenced by their own belief in the truth of the prophecy, than by the 
influence it would exert over the supemtitious minds of the mountaineers, 
among whom it was diligently circulated.* 

Having settled on the first of January for the rising, the Moslems of Granada 
strove, by every outward show of loyalty, to quiet the suspicions of the 
government. But in this they were thwarted by the information which the 
latter obtained through more trustworthy channels. Still surer evidence of 
their intentions was found in a letter which fell by accident into the hands of 
the m^uis of MondeJar. It was addressed by one of the leaders of the 
Albaicin to the Moslems of the Baxbary coast, invoking their aid by the ties 
of consanguinity and of a common faith. “We are sorely beset,” says the 
writer, **aiid our enemies encompass us all around like a consuming fire. Our 
troubles are too grievous to he endured. Written,” concludes the passionate 
author of the epi^^tle, **in nights of tears and anguish, with hope yet lingering, 
— such hope os still survives amidst all the bitteiTiess of the soul.”+ 

But the Bnrbaiy powers were too much occupied by their petty feuds to give 
much more than lair words to their unfortunate brethren of Granada. Perhaps 
they distrusted the efiUcacy of any aid they could render in so unequal a contest 
as that against the Spanish monarchy. Yet they allowed their subjects to 
embark as volunteers in the war ; and some good service was rendered by the 
Barbaiy corsairs, who infested the coasts of the Meditorranoan, as well as by 
the numjia , — as the African adventurers were called, — ^who took part with their 

* Marmol Rebelion de los Monacos, tom. i. pp. 223-233.— Mendoza, Guerra do Granada 
(Valencia, 1770), p 43.— Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii p. 724. 

4 “ Uscrita en nnches de angnstia y de lagnmas corrientea, auatentadoa con esperanza, 
y la esperanza ae deriva de la amargura.*’— Marmol, Bebelion^loa Modacoa, tom. 1. p. 219. 
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bMliren in Alpigams, y^hece thej made thems^TM oone|dcaoiui by i^eir 
imjblaoable lerocitV iigaiust tb^ ChrUtians.^ 

Meanwhile tl^ hotL' blood jbf the,moimtameere was too much inflamed Ir^ the 
prpfifTOCt of regaining theii^ ind^ndence to allow them to wait patient^ for 
tfald day fl^d upoA fbi the ont^eah. Befm that time arrived, several acts of 
ifiolenoe pero^ated^ — forerunners of the bloddy work that was at hand. 

In the of l^oepibca'^.lflflS, li body of Spanish alguazils, with some other 

officers of were cdt x>tf in the neighbourhood m Grbiiad^ on their way 

to that^city. A pa^yof ffi%y soldiers, as were bearing tb' the capital a 
considerable Quantity ^ muskets, — a tempti^ prize to the unarmed Moris- 
Coes, — weraall murder^, most ofi:hem in their beds, in a little. vOlage among 
the mauntains jwherie th^had halted for the night.*. After this dutr^ Aben- 
Tarsjc, the hold dyer of Qranadj^ aware hf the excitement it must create in the 
capital, become cony^eed it would not be" safe for him to pos^ue his intended 
assault a' day longer. » 

At the he^ of only a hundred and eighty followers, withont waiting to 
collect a lar^ force, be made his descent, on the night of the twenty-sixm of 
December, a week before the appointed time, into the vega of Granada. It 
was a dregful night. A snow-storm was ra^ng wildly amongthe mountains, 
and sweeping down in pitiless fury on the plains below.t Favoured by the 
commotion of the elements, Aben-Farax succeeded, withont attracting obser- 
vation, in forcing an entrance througli the dilapidated walls of the city, pene- 
trated at once into the Albaicin, and endeavoured to rouse the inhabitants 
from their slumbers. Some few came to their windows, it id said, but, on 
learning the nature of the summons, hastily closed the casements and with- 
drew, telling Aben-Farax that “it was madness to undertake the enteiprise 
with 80 siiiaTl a force, and that lie had come before his time.” $ It was in vain 
that the enraged chief poured forth imprecations on their perfidy and cowardice, 
in vain that lie inarched through the deserted streets, demolishing cmcifixes 
and other symbols of Christian worship which he found in his way, or that he 
shouted out the watchword of the faithful, “There is but one God, and 
Mahomet is the prophet of God ! ” The uproar of the tempest, fortunately for 
him, drowned every other noise ; and no uarm was .given till ho stumbled on 
a guard of some five or six soldiers, who were huddled round a fire in one of 
the public squarc.s. One of these Farax despatched ; the others made their 
escape, raising the cry tliat the enemy was upon them. The great bell of St. 
Salvador rang viohtiitly, calling the inhabitants to arms. Dawn was fast 
approaching ; and the ^loorish chief, who felt himself unequal to an encounter 
in which he w’as not to be supported by his brethren in the Albaicin, thought 
it prudent * to make his retreat. This he did with colours flying and music 

* Mannol, Rebclion de los Moriscos, tom. i. p. 285. 

t ** La furia horrible de los torbellinos 

Cada moinento mas se vee yr creciendo ; 

Cnbre la blanca nieve les caitiinos, 

Tambien los hombi’es luego va cubriendo.” 

So sings, or ratber says, the Foet-chronicler Bufo, whose epic of f6ur and twenty cantos 
shows him to have been much more of a chronicler tlion a poet. Indeed, in his preface, 
he avows tliat strict conformity to truth which is the cardinal virtue of the chronicler.— 
tiee the Austriada (Madrid, 1584). 

t PocoH sois, i veiiis presto.”- Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 47. 

Hlta gives Aoancion in bis work, the burden of which Is a complaint that the mountaineers 
had made their attack too late instead of too eaily 

** Pocos sois, y venis torde.” 

(Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 32.) The difference is explained by the circumstance that 
tlie author of the verses — probably Hita himself — considers that Christmas Eve, not New 
Year’s Eve, was the time fixed fur the assault. 
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playing, all in as cool a^d ordo-ly a nu^er as if had' been dhly a halfdl^ 
pame. ^ ' 

Meantime the citizens, thus suddenly startled fspfm their beds, gathered 
together, trtth eager looks, and faces white with &ai; ip leem the causa of Hie 
tumult ; and theor alarm waS not diminished oy fiiiding. that the ei^y had 
been prowling round their dwelling^ like a j^nxip of Bioun^iii WDtve^4(r|tne 
they had been buried in slumber. The marquis oj Mdnd^jar call^ hts man to^ 
horse, and would have 'instantly given chase to the Invaders, bik' waited nttHL 
he had learned the actual ^conditton or the ^bf^ip, where^ a 'population of 1;eir 
thousand MoriScoes, had they h^h ^isOhievOusly jnoUned,' might, notwith- 
standing the timely efforts of ther government to them, have proved too 

strong for the slender Spanish garrison in flie AlhalubBa. ^1^ however, was 
quiet in the Moorish quarter ; and, assured Of this, the captain-general sallied 
out, at the head of his cavalry and a small cqrps of foot, in cjuejst of the enemy. 
But he had struck into the mountain-passes south of Granada ; and Mendoza, 
after keeping on his track, os well as the blinding tempest would permit, 
through the greater part of the day, at nightfal} gave up the^pui'Suit as hope- 
less, and brought back his wayworn cavalcade to the city.* t 

Aben-Farax and his troop, meanwhile, traversing the snowy skirts of the 
Sierra Nevada, came out on the broad and x>opulous valley of Lecrin, spreading 
the tidings eveiywhere, as they went, that the insurrection was begun, that 
the Albaicin was in movement, and calling on all true believers to take up arms 
in defence of their faith. The summons did not fall on deaf ears. A train had 
been ffred which ran along the mountain regions to the south of Granada, 
stretching from Almeria and the Murcian holders on the east to the neigh- 
bourhood of Velez Malaga on the west. In three days the whole country was 
in arms. Then burst forth the fierce passions of the Arab, — all that un- 
quenchable hate which seventy years of oppression had nourished in hia bosom, 
and which now showed itself in one universal cry for vengeance. The bloody 
drama opened with the massacre of nearly every Christian man within the 
Moorish borders, — and that too with circumstances of a refined and deliberate 
cruelty, of which, happily, few examples are to be found in history. 

The first step, however, in the revolutionary movement had be«i a false one, 
inaomuch as the insurgents had failed to secure possession of the capital, which 
would have furnished so important a poiTit (Tappui for future operations. Yet, 
if contemporary chroniclers are correct, this failure should rather be imputed 
to miscalculation than to cowardice. According to them, the persons of most 
consideration in the Albaicin were many of them Tvealthy citizens, accustomed 
to the easy, luxurious way of life so well suited to the Mooiish taste. They 
had never intended to peril their fortunes by engaging personally in so for- 
midable a contest as that with the Castilian crown. They had only proposed 
to urge their simple countrymen in the Alpujarras to such a show of resistance 
as should intimidate the Spaniards, and lead them to mitigate, if not indeed to 
rescind, the hated ordinance. + If such was their calculation, as the result 
showed, it miserably failed. 

As the Moriscoes had now proclaimed their independence, it became neces- 
sary to choose a sovereign in place of the one whose authoiity they had cast 
aside. The leaders in the Albaicin selected for this dangerous pre-eminence a 
young man who was known to the Spaniards by his Castilian name of Don 
Fernando de Valor. He was descends in a direct line from the ancient house 

* Marmol, Bebelioa de los MoriscoB, tom. L p. 2S8.— 'Mendoza, Guern de Graqzda, pp. 
45-52.— Mlniana, Hist, de Espafla, p. 857.— Herrera, Historia Generu, tom. i. p. 720.— 
Ferreraa, Hist d* Espagne, tom. iz. pp. 573-^75. 

t **Creyendo que lo uno y lo otro seria parte pan que por bien de paz se diese nueva 
orden en lo de la prematloa, sin nventurar elloa sob personas y haciendas.’ —Marmol, 
Rebelion de los Horiscos, tom. i. p. 239. 
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of the who for nearly four centuries had sat with {^lory on the throne 

of Cordova. He was but twenty-two vears of age at the time of his election, 
and, according to a contemporary who had seen him, possessed a comely 
person and engaging manners, itis complexion was of a deep olive ; his beard 
was thin ; his eyes were large and dark, with eyebrows well defined, and nearly 
approaching each other. His deportment was ti^y ro^ ; and his lofty sen- 
timents were worthy of the princely line from which he was descended. + 
Notwitlistanding this flattering ^rtrait finm the pen of a Casl^ian, his best 
recommendation, to jud^ from his subsequent career, seems to have been his 
descent from a line of kings. He had been so prodigal in his way of life that, 
though BO young, he had squandered his patrimony, and was at this very time 
under arrest for debt. He had the fieiv temperament of his nation, and had 
given evidence of it by murdering, with his own hand, a man who had borne 
testimony against his father in a criminal prosecution. Amidst his luxurious 
self-indulgence he must be allowed to have shown some energy of character 
and an unquestionable courage. He was attached to the institutions of his 
country ; aud his ferocious nature was veiled under a bland and plausible 
exterior, that won him golden ojiinious from the multitude, t 

Soon after his election, and just before the irruption of Aben-Farax, the 
Moiisco prince succeeded in making his escape from Granada, and, flying to 
the mountains, took refuge among his own kindred, the powerful family of the 
^^aloris, in the village of Be^nara Here his couutiymen gathered round him, 
and confirmed by acclamation the choice of the people of Granada. For this 
the young chieftain was greatly indebted to the efforts of his uncle, Aben- 
Jabuar, commonly called El Zaguer, a man of much authority among his 
tribe, who, waiving bis own claims to the sceptre, employed liis influence in 
favour of his nephew. 

The ceremony of the coronation was of a martial kind, well suited to the 
rough fortunes of the adventurer. Four standards, emblazoned with the 
Moslem crescent, were spread upon the ground, with their spear-heads seve- 
rally turned towards the four points of the compass. The Moorish prince, who 
hail been previously arrayeil in a robe, with a crimsou scarf or slniwl, 

the insignia of royalty, enveloping his shoulders, knelt down on the banners, 
with his face turned towards Mecca, and, after a brief prayer, solemnly swore 
to live and die in defence of his crown, his faith, and his subjects. One of 
the principal attendants, prostrating himself on the ground, kissed the foot- 
prints of the newly -elected monarch, in token of the allegiance of the people. 
He was then raised on the shoulders of four of the assistants, and home aloft 
amidst the waving of banners and the loud shouts of the multitude, “Alhih 
exalt Muley-Mohammed-Aben-Humeya, lord of Andalucia aud Granada !”§ 

* Beni Uineyyah, in the Arabic, according to an indisputable authority, nij' learned friend 
Don PAscnal de Uayangos. Bee his Mohaniniedon Dynasties in Bpain, paanivi. 

f “Era mancebo de veinte y dos afSos, de i>oca barba, color moreno, verdinegro, (lejijunto, 
egos negros y grandes, gentil honibre de cuerpo ; mostraba on su talle y garbo ser de sangre 
real, como en verdad lo era, teniendo los pcusauiientos correspondicutes.’’— Hita, Guerras 
do Granada, tom. ii. p. 13. 

Few will bo disposed to acquiesce in the savngc tone of criticism with which the learned 
Nic. Antonio denounces Hita’s charming volumes as “ Milesian tales, fit only to aiuuse tlie 
lazy and the listless.” (Bibliotheca Nova, loui. i. p. 536.) Hita was, undoubtedly, the 
prince of romancers ; but fiction is not falsehood ; and when the novelist, who served in the 
wars of the Alpujarras, tells us of things which he professes to have seen with his own eyes, 
we may surely cite him as an historical authority. 

} “ Usava de blandura general ; queria ser tenido por Gabeza, i no por Bei : la crucldad, 
la codicia cubierta engailo a muchos cii los principios."— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 129. 

S Ibid. p. 40. 

The ceremonies of the coronation make, of course, a brave show in Bufo’s epic. One 
stanza will sufllce 
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Such were the simple forms practised in ancient times by the Spanish- Arabian 
pidnoes, when their empire, instead of being contracted within the rocky girdle 
of the m'^untaius, stretched over the fairest portions of the Peninsula.* 

T^e first act of Aben-Hume^ was to maice his appointments to the chief 
military offices. El Za^er, his uncle, he made captain-general of his forces. 
Aben-Farax, who had himself aspired to the diadem, he removed Vo a distance, 
by sending him on an expedition to collect suoh treasures as could be gathered 
from the Cfa|astian churcnes in the Alpujarras. He appointed officers to take 
charij^e of t^ different takas, or districts, into which the country was divided. 
Having completed these arrangements, the new monarch — ^the reifezicelo, or 
** little king,” of the Alpiyarras, as ho was contemptuously styled by the 
Spaniards — transferred his residence to the central part of his dominions, 
where he repeated the ceremony of his coronation. He made a rapid visit to 
the most important places in the sierra, everywhere calling on the inhabitants 
to return to their ancient faith, and to throw off the hated yoke of the 
Spaniards. He then established himself in the wildest parts of the Alppjarras, 
where he endeavoured to draw his forces to a head, and formed the plan of his 
campaign. It was such as was naturally suggested by the character the 
country, which, broken and precipitous, intersected by man^r a deep ravine 
and dangerous pass, affoixled excellent opportunities for harassing an invading 
foe, and for entangling him in those inextricable defiles, where a few moun- 
taineers acquainted with the ground would bo more than a match for an enemy 
far superior in. discipline and numbers. 

While Abtm-Humeya was thus occupied in preparing for the struggle, the 
W(»rk of, death had already begun among the Spanish population of the 
A] pujarras ; and Spaniards wore to bo found, in greater or less numbers, in 
all the Moorish towns and hamlets that dotted the dark sides of the sierras, or 
nestled in the green valleys at their base. Here they dwelt side by side with 
the Moriscoes, employed probably less in the labours of the loom, for which 
the natives of this remon had long been famous, than in that careful hus- 
bandry which they might readily have learned from their Moorish neighbours, 
and which, under their hands, had clothed every spot with venlure, making 
the wilderness to blossom like the rose.f Thus living in the midst of those 
who professed the same religion with themselves, and in the occasional inter- 
c'hange, at least, of the kind offices of social intercourse, which sometimes led 
to nearer domestic ties, the Christians of the Alpujarras dwelt in blind security, 
little dreaming of the mine beneath their feet. 

Tint no sooner was the first note of insurrection sounded, than the scene 
changed as if by magic. Every Morlsco threw away his mask, and, turning 

** Entonees eon aplanso lo pusieron 
A] nuevo Key de purpura un vestido, 

Y a manera do beoa le cifloron 

Al cuello y ombms an ccndal brufiido, 

Quatro vanderao a bus pies tendieron, 

Una h&zia cl Levan to esclarecido, 

Qtra a do el sol se cnbre en negro velo, 

Y utras dos a los polos dos del cielo. 

La Anstriada, fol. 24. 

* Tal era la antigna ccromonia con que eligian los leyes de la Andalucia, i despues los 
de Granada.”— Mendoza, Cuerra de Granada, p. 40. 

t “ Qne en la ogricultura tienen ^ 

Tal estudio, tal destrezo, 

Qiie & preileces de su hazada 
Harcn feenndas las piedras.” 

Calderon, Amar despnes de la Muerte, Jornada it 
02 
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on the Christians, diowed himself in his trne aspect, as their avowed and 
mortal enemy. 

A simultaneous movement of this kind, through so wide an extent of 
country, intimates a well-concerted plan of operations ; and we may share in 
the astonishment of the Castilian writers, that a secret of such a nature, and 
knowp to so.inany individuals, should have been so long and faithfully kept, 
— in the midst, too, of those who had the greatest interest in detecting it,*— 
some of them, it may be added, spies of the Inquisition, endowedL^s t|i^y^eem 
to have been, with almost supernatural powers for scenting om the taint of 
heresy, f It argues an intense feeling of hatred in the Morisco, that he could 
have been so long proof against the garrulity that loosens the tongue, and 
against the sympathy that so often, in similar situations, unlocks the heart, 
to save some friend from the doom of his companions. But no such instance, 
either of levity or lenity, occurred among this extraordinary people. And 
when the hour arrived, and the Christians discerned their dan^r in the 
menacing looks and gestures of their Moslem neighbours, they were as much 
astounded by it as the unsuspecting traveller on whom, as he heedlessly 
journeys through some pleasant country, the highwayman has darted from his 
covert by the roadside. 

The first impulse of the Christians seems to have been very generally to take 
refuge in the churches ; and every village, however small, had at least one 
church, where the two races met together to join in the forms of Christian 
worship. The fugitives thought to find protection in their holy places and in 
the presence of their venerated pastors, whose spiritual authority had extended 
over all the inhabitants. But the wild animal of the forest, now that he had 
regained his freedom, gave little heed to the call of his former keeper, — unless 
it were to turn and rend him. 

Here crowded together, like a herd of panic-stricken deer with the hounds 
upon thoir track, the temfied people soon found the church was no place of 
BccTirity, and they took refuge in the adjoining tower, as a place of greater 
strength, and afl'ording a better means of defence against an enemy. The mob 
of their pursuers then broke into the church, which they speedily despoiled of 
its ornaments, trampling the crucifixes and other religious symbols under their 
feet, rolling the sacred images in the dust, and desecrating the altars by the 
sacrifice of swine, or by some other act denoting their scorn and hatred of the 
Christian worship, ^ 

They next assailed the towers, the entrances to which the Spauiords had 
barriered as strongly as they could ; though, unprovided as they were with 
means of defence, except such arms as they hod snatched in the huiTy of their 
flight, they could have little hope of standing a siege. Unfortunately, these 
towers were built more or less of wood, which the assailants readily set on 
fire, and thus compelled the miserable inmates either to suri’ender or to perish 
in the flames. In some instances they chose the latter ; and the little gar- 
rison — ^men, women, and children — were consumed together on one common 
funeral pile. More frequently they shrank firom this fearful death, and sur- 

* "Trea ados tuvo en allenclo 
Esta troicion encubierta 
Tanto nUmero de gentes, 

Cosa, qae admlTa y cleva.'*— Ibid, abi sapra, 

f "Una eosa mnl de notar callflca los prlncipios desta rebelion, quo gente de medians 
oondlclon moetrada a goardar poco secreto i hablar Juntos, callasen tanto tiempo, i tifhtoB 
hombres, en tiena donde hai Alcaldes de corte i Inquisidores, cuya profeaion es desonbrir 
delltos."— Mendoza, Gnerra de Granada, p. 8C. 

I Bleda, Cronlca de Espafia, p. 080.—" Rotisron la igleaia, hloleron pedazos los retablos y 
imaginos, destmyeron todae las cosas sagiadas, y no dexaron maldad ni saorllegio que no 
eometieron.”— Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. L p. 275. 
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rendered at the mercy of their conquerors, — such mercy as made them soon 
remt that they had not stayed by the blazing rafters. 

The men were sneedily separated from the women, and driven with blows 
and imprecations, liiPe so many cattle, to a place of confinement. From this* 
loathsome prison they were dr^ed out, three or four at a time, day after day, 
the longer to protract their sunmngs ; then, with.l^eir arms pinioned behind 
them, wd stripped of their clothing, they wero thrown into Ihe midst of an 
infiuiaied zxgib, consisting of both sexes, who, armed with swords, hatchets, 
and 4)ludgeons, soon felled their victims to ^e ground, and completed the 
bloody work. 

The mode of death was often varied to suit the capricious cruelty of the 
executioners. At Guecija, where the olive grew abundantly, there was a convent 
of Augustine monks, who were all murdered by being thrown into caldrons of 
boiling oil.* Sometimes the death of the victim was attended with circum- 
stances of diabolical cruelty, not surpassed by anything recorded of our North- 
American savages. At a place called Pitres de Fen’eyra, the priest of the 
village was raised by means of a pulley to a beam that projected from the 
tower, and was then allowed to drop from a great height upon the ground. 
The act was repeated more than once in the presence of his aged mother, who, 
in an agony of grief, embracing her dying eon, besought him *‘to trust in God 
and the blessed Virgin, who through th^ese torments would bring him into 
eternal life.*’ The mangled carcase of the poor victim, broken and dislocated 
in every limb, _ was then turned over to thi» Moorish women, who, with their 
scissors, bodkins, and other feminine implements, speedily despatched him.+ 

The women, indeed, throughout this persecution, seem to have had as rabid 
a thirst for vengeance as the men. Even the children were encouraged to 
play their part iu the bloody drama ; and many a miserable captive was setup 
as a taiget to be shot at udth the arrows of the Moorish boys. 

The rage of the barbarians was especially directed against the priests, who 
hod so often poured forth anathemas against the religion which .the Moslems 
loved, and who, as their spiritual directors, had so often called them to account 
for offences against the religion which they abhorred. At Coadba the priest 
was stretched out before a biuzier of live coals until his feet, which had been, 
smeared with pitch and oil, were burned to a cinder. His two sisters were 
compelled to witness the agonies of their brother, which were still further 
heightened by the brutal treatment which he saw them endure from their 
tormentors.:}; 

Fire was employed as a common mode of torture, by way of retaliation, it 
may be, for similar sufferings inflicted on the Infidel by the Inquisition. 
Sometimes the punishments seemed to be contrived so as to form a fiendish 
parody on the exercises of the Roman Catholic religion. In the town of Filix 
the pastor was made to take his seat before the altar, with his two saciistans, 
one on either side of him. The bell was rung, as if to call the people together 
to worship. The sacri^ans were each provided with a roll containiug the 
names of the congregation, which they were required to call over, as usual, 
before the services, in order to see that no one was absent. As each Morisco 
answered to his name, he ^sed before the priest, and dealt him a blow with 
his fist, or the women plucked his beara and hair, accompanying the act 

* **QaemaTOn por vote un convento de rndlee Aagustinoa, que se recogieron a la Torre 
ecJundoleB por un horadc de lo alto aaeite hirvieudo : sirviendose de la abundancia que 
IMoe lee did en aqueila tierra, para ahogar sue Fralles. "—Mendoza, Guerra de Grana^, p. 60. 

t Mumol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. t p. 271. — Ferreras, Hist d'Espagne, tom. ix. 
p; 682. 

- } T para darle mayor tormento trazeron alii dos hermanas doncellas que tenia, para quo. 
le vlesen morir, y en su presencia las vituperaron y maltrataron.*'— Marmol, Bebelion de, 
Granada, tom. t p. S16. 
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with some hitter taunt expressive of their mortal hate. When every one hod 
ihns had the opportunity of gratifying his personal grudge against his 
ancient pastor, the executioner stepped forwai^ armecLwith a razor, with 
whidi he scored the face of the ecclesiastic in the Atested form of the 
cross, and then, beginning with the fingers, deliberately proceeded to sever 
each of the joints of his wretched victim 1 * 

But it is unnecessary to shock the reader with more of those loathsome 
details, enough of which have already been given, not merely to prove the 
vindictive temper of the Monaco, but to suggest the inference that it could 
onlv have been a long course of cmelty and oppression that stimulated him to 
such an awful exhibition of it.+ The whole number of Christians who, in the 
course of a week, thus perished in these massacres — if we are to receive the 
accounts of Castilian writers — ^was not less than three thousand ! % Consider- 
ing the social relations which must to some extent have been established be- 
tween those who had lived so long in the neighbourhood of one another, it 
might be thought that, on some occasions, sympathy would have been shown 
for the sufferers, or that some protecting arm would nave been stretched out to 
save a friend or a companion from the general doom. But the nearest ap- 
proach to such an act of humanity was given by a Morisco, who plunged his 
sword in the body of a Spaniard in order to save him from the lingering death 
that otherwise would await him.§ 

Of the whole Christian population very few of the men who fell into the 
hands of the Moslems escaped with life. Tho women were not always spar^. 
The Morisco women, especially, who had married Christian husbands and em- 
braced Christianity, which they refused to abjure, became the objects of vengeance 
to their own sox. Sad to say, even the innocence and helplessness of child- 
hood proved no protection against the fuiy of persecution. The historians 
record the names of several boys, from ten to twelve or thirteen years of age, 
who were barbarously murder^'because they would not renounce the religion 
in which they had been nurtured for that of Mahomet. If they were too 
young to give a reason for their faith, they had at least learned the lesson that 
to renounce it was a great sin ; and, when led out like lambs to the slaughter, 
their mothers, we are told, stifling the suggestions of natural affection in 
obedience to a higher law, urged their children not to shrink from the trial, 


* **Lleg6unhereg6 4 41 conunanavaja, yle persind con ella, liendiendolo el rostro de 
alto abazo, y por travds ; y laego le despedazd coyuntiira por coyuntura, y miembro 4 
miembro/*— Ibid. p. 348. ‘ 

Among other kinds of torture which they invented, says Mendoza, they filled the curate 
of Manena with gunpowder, and then blew him up. - Querra de Granada, p. 60. 

t Of all the Spanish historians no one discovers so Insatiable an appetite for these horrors 
as Ferreras, who has devoted nearly fifty quarto pages to an account of the diabolical 
cmeltieB prautised by the Moriscoes in this persecution — making, altogether, a momentous 
contribution to tho annals of Christian martyrology. One may doubt, however, whether 
the Spaniards are entirely justified in claiming the crown of martyrdom for aU who perished 
in this persecution. Those, undoubtedly, have a right to it who might have saved their 
lives by renouncing their faith ; but there is no evidence that this grace was extended to 
all ; and we may weU believe tW the Moriscoes were stimulated by other motives besides 
those of a religions nature, — such motives as would naturally operate on a conquered 
race, burning with hatred of their conquerors and with the thirst of vengeance for the 
manifold wrongs which they had endured. 

t ** Murienm en pucos mas de quatro dias, con mnertes exquesltas y no imaglnados tor- 
mentoB, mas de tres mil martireB.*’~Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 70. 

} *'Se adelantd un Moro, que solia ser grande ami^ snyo, y haciendose encontradfzo con 
41,en el uinbral de la puerta, le atravesd una espada por el cuerpo, diciendole: Toma, 
amigo, qne mas vale que te mate yo que otro.''--Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. L 

877. 
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nor to pnrcliase a few years of life at tlie price of their own sonls.* It is a 
matter of no little gratulation to a Catholic historian, that, amongst all those 
who perished in these irightful massacres, there was not one of any age or 
eitiier sex who could he tempted to secure personal safety by the sacrifice of 
religious convictions, t On thecontrazr, they employed the brief respite that 
was left them in fortifying one another^ cour^, and in bearing testimony to 
the truth in so earnest a manner that they might almost seem to have courted 
the crown of martyrdom. Yet among these martyrs there were more than one, 
it is admitted, whose previous way of life showed but a dim yierception of the 
value of that ri^ligion for wliich they were thus prepared to lay down their 
lives, t 

The chief blame of these indiscriminate proscriptions has been laid on Abon* 
Farax, the famous dyor of Granada, whose appetite for blood seems to have 
been as insatiable as that of any wild beast in the Alpujarras. In executing 
the commission assigned to him by Aben-Humeya, he was obliged to visit au 
parts of the country. Wherever he came, impatient of the slower movements 
of his countrymen in the work of destruction, he caused the prisons to be 
emptied, and the wretched inmates to be butchered before his eyes. At Ugijar 
he thus direeted the execution of no less than two hundred and forty Chris- 
tians, laymen and ecclesiastics. § His progress through the land was literally 
over the dead bodies of his victims. 

Fii'reo as ho was, Aben-Humeya had some touches of humanity in hia 
nature, which made him revolt at the wholesale murders perpetrated by his 
lieutenant. He was the more indignant when, on hastening to Ugijar to save 
the lives of some of the captives, ms friends, he found that he had come too 
late, for the man of blood had been there before him. He soon after summoned 
his officer into his presence, not with the impolitic design of taxing him with 
his cruelties, but to call him to a reckoning for the treasure he had pillaged 
from the churches ; and dissatisfied, or affecting to be so, with his rewrt, he 
at once deposed Aben-Farex from his command. The ferocious chief submitted 
without a murmur. He descended into the common file, and no more appears 
on the scene. He was one of those miscreants who are thrown on the surface 
by the turmoil of a revolution, and, after flouting there for a while, disappear 
from bight, and the wave of history closes over them for ever. 

* Ferreras, Ilibt. d'Espagne, tom. iz. p. 617. 

t * § ' Fue gran testiiiionio de nuestra 1 de conipnrarse con la del tiempn de los Apo- 
Btoles; que en tanto numero de gonte como mun6 n inanos de inflelos ningnno huvoque 
quisiese renegar.”— Mendoza, Ouerra de Granada, p Cl 

t '*Todos estuvieron tan ennstantes en la fe, que bien fueron cninbidacloa con grandes 
rlqnezas y biencs d que la de^jasen, con ningnno so pudo acaliar ; aunque entre los martyn- 
zados huvo muchas mugeroa, nifloa, y hombres que havian vivido desconipueatainente.” — 
Salazar de Mendoza, Monarquia de Espaila, tom. 11. p 139. 

§ **Muricron oste dia en Uzizar docientos y qiiareuta Christianus clerigos y legos^y 

entre ellos seia canonigoa de aquella igleaio, que os colcgial.'’~Marinol, Rfbclion de 
Granada, tom. i. p. 297. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BEBFLIiION OF TSE MOBISOOES. 

Fanic'in Granada-— Muster of Troopa— Mondejar takes the Field— Bold Faaaage at TaUale 
—Retreat of the Moriacoea— Combat at Alfi^araU— Perilous March— Massacre at Jubllea 
—The Liberated Christiana. 

1568, 1569. 

As day after day brought tidings to the people of Granada of the barbarities 
perpetrated in we Alpujarras, the whole city was filled with grief and conster- 
nation. The men might be seen gathered together in knots in the public 
SQUores ; the women ran about from house to house, telling the tale of horrors 
which could hardly be exaggerated in the recital. They thronged to the 
churches, where Uie archbishop and the clergy were all day long offering up 
prayers to avert the wrath of heaven from Granada. Q'he places of business 
were abandoned. The shops and booths were closed.* As men called to mind 
the late irruption of Aben-Farax, they wem filled with apprehensions that the 
same thing would be attempted again ; and rumours went abroad that the 
mountaineers were plotting another descent on the city, and, with the aid of 
their countrymen in the Albaicin, would soon deluge the streets with the blood 
‘ of the Christians. Under the influence of these fears, some took l efnge in the 
fortress of the Alhambra ; others fled into the country. Many kept watch 
during the long night, while those who withdrew to rest started from their 
slumbers at the least noise, supposing it to bo the war-cry of the Moslem, and 
that the enemy was at the (^tes. 

> Nor was the alarm less that was felt by the Moriscoes in the city, as it was 
certainly better founded, — for the Moriscoes were the weaker party of the two. 

. They knew the apprehensions entertained of them by the Chnstians, and that, 
when men have the power to relieve themselves of their fears, they are not apt 
. to be very scrupulous as to the means of doing so. They were afrai(rto ven- 
ture into the streets by day, and at night they barricaded their houses as 
ill a time of siege, t They well knew that a single act of imprudence on 
their part, or even the merest accident, might bring the Spaniards upon 
them, and lead to a general massacre. They were like the traveller who 
sees the avalanche trembling above him, which the least jar of elements, or 
his own unwary movements, may dislodge from its slipiiery basis, and bring 
down in ruin on his head. Thus the two races, inhabitants of the same 
city, were like two hostile canijis, looking on each other with watchful and 
malignant eyes, and ready at any moment to come into deadly conflict. 

In this stage of things the Moriscoes, auxious to allay the apprehensions of 
the Spaniards, were profuse in their professions of loyalty, and in their assur- 
ances that there was neither concert nor symjiathy between them and their 
countrymen in the Alpujarras. The government, to give still greater confi- 
dence to the Christians, freely distributed ams among them, tlius enabling 
them, as far as possible, to provide for their own security. The inhabitants 
enrolled themselves in companies. The citizen was speedily converted into 
the soldier, and every man, of whatever trade or profession, —the mechanic, 

* Estavan laa casas yermas i tiendas cerradas, suapenao el trato, mudadas las huraa 
de oficioB divinos i hiimanoB ; atentos los ReligioMos i oeupadoa en oraclones i plogariaa, 
como se suele en tiempo 1 punto de grandes peligros.”— Mendoza, Guem de 
Granada, p. M. 

Mendoza paints the panic of Granada with the pencil of Tacltos. 
t Circourt, Hist, des Arabes d'Espagne, tom. ii. p. S22. 
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the merchant, the lawyer, —took hia turn of military aervice. Even the advo- 
cates, when attending the eourta of justice, appeared with their weapons by 
their side.* 

But what contributed above all to revive the public confidence was the care 
of the ^vernment to strengthen the garrison in the Alhambra by the addition 
of five hundred regular troops. When, by these various means, the marquis 
of Mond( j ir saw that tranquillity was restored to the capital, he bestowed all 
his thoughts on an expedition into the Alpigarras, desirous to crush the insur- 
rection in its bud, and to rescue the unfortunate captives, whose fate there 
excited the most dismal apprehensions amongst their friends and relatives in 
Granada. He sent forth his summons accordingly to the great lords and the 
cities of Andalusia, to furnish him at once with their contingents for carrying 
on the war. The feudal principle still obtained in this quarter, requiring 
the several towns to do military service for their possessions, by maintaining, 
when called upon, a certain number of troops in the field, at their own ex- 
pense for three months, and at the joint expense of themselves and the govern- 
ment for six months longer.f The system worked well enough in those 
ancient times, when a senson .rarely passed without a foray a^inst the 
Moslems. But since the fall of Granada, a long period of inactivity had 
followed, and the citizen, mrely summoned to the field, had lost im the 
essential attributes of the soldier. The usual term of seiwieo was too short 
to supply the experience and the discijdine which he needed ; and far from 
entering on a campaign with the ]uitriotic or the chivalrous feeling that gives 
dignity to the profession of arms, he brought with him the mercenary spirit of 
a trader, intent only on his personal gains, and eager, as soon as he had en- 
riched himsedf by a lucky foiay, or the sack of some ill-fated city, to return 
home, and give place to others, as inexperienced and 2>ossessed of us little sub- 
ordination os himself I 

But, however deficient this civic militia might be in tactics, the men wore 
well i)rovided with anus and inilitaiy accoutrements ; and, as the motley 
aiTay of troops passed over tlie vega, they mode a gallant show, with their gay 
uniroraia and bright wcax>ons glancing in the siin, while they proudly displayed 
the ancient banners of their cities, whicli hod waved over many a field of brittle 
against the infidel.§ 

But no part of the warlike spectacle was so brilliujit as that afforded by the 
chivaJiy of the country; the nobles and cavaliers who, with their retainers 
and liousehold troops, had taken the field with as niu(*h alacrity on the pivseut 
occasion as their fathers hod ever shown when roused by the ery that the 
enemy was over the borders. || They were much inferior m jaumhei's to the 

* * * § ‘Enun punto se mudaron todos los ofleiosy tratos on soldadosca, tanio quo los re- 
latores, seurotarios. letrados, procuradores do la Audiencia entraban ooii espadas on los 
estradoK, y no dexaban do paxescer muy bion on aquella coynntura.’' — ^Mamiol, Rebelion do 
Granada, tom. i p 858. 

t Servian tros meses pagados por bus pnoblcis enteramente, i sels iiioBes adelante pnga- 
van loB pnobloB la iiiitad, t otra mitud ol Rei.** — Mondoza, Guerra do Gianada, p. 53 

t Mendoza, with a few vigorous touches, has sketched, or rather sculptured in bold 
lelief, the rude and rapacious character of the Andalusian soldiery.— " Mai pagada i por 
csto no bicn disciplinada ; mantenida del robo, i a trueco de alcanzar o conservar este 
mucha libertad, poca verguenza, 1 iiienos honra.'*— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. lOS. 

§ “Toda gonto lucida y bleu orreada & punto de guerra, que cierto representabon la 
pompa y noblcza de bus cmdades.*’— Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. i. p. 8D0. . 

II **Muchos capitanoB fuertes, 
mnehoB lucidoB soldados, 
ricoB banderas tendidas, 
y Bu estondarte dorado." 

Hita, Gueiras de Granada, tom. ii. p. tfL 
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militia of the towns. But inferiority of numbers was more than compensated 
by excellence of discipline, by their perfect appointments, and by that chiiml- 
xons feeling which made them discard every mercenary consideration in the 
pursuit of moiy. Such was the feeling of Luis Paer de Castillego, the ancient 
legidor of Cdrdova. When offered an inde^ndent command, with the emolu- 
ments annexed to it, he proudly replied : I want neither rank nor pay. 1, 
my sons, my kindred, my whole house, will always be found ready to serve 
our God and our kii^. It is the title by which we hold our inheritance and 
ourpateut of nobility.” * 

With such loyal and high-mettled cavaliers to support him, Mondejar could 
not feel doubtful of the success of his arms. They had, however, already met 
with one reverse ; and he received tidings that his advance-guard> sent to 
occupy a strong pass that led into the mountains, had been driven from its 
position, and had sustained something like a defeat. This would have been 
still more decisive, had it not been for the courage of certain ecclesiastics, 
eight in number — ^four of them Franciscans, and four of the Society of Jesus — 
who, as the troops gave way, threw themselves into the thick of the fight, and 
by their example shamed the soldiers into making a more determined resistance. 
The present war took the form of a religious war ; and many a valiant church- 
man, armed with sword and crucifix, bore his part in it as in a crusade. 

Hastening his preparations, the captain-general, without waiting for further 
reinforcements, marked out of Granada on the second of January, 1569, at 
the head of a small body, which did not exceed in all two thousand foot and 
four hundred horse. He was speedily joined by levies from the neighbouring 
towns — from Jaen, Loja, Alhama, Anteaue^^ and other places — v^ch in a 
few days swelled his little army to double its original size. The capital he 
left in the hands of his son, the count of Tendilla ; a man of less discretion 
than his father, of a atemer and more impatient temper, and one who had 
little sympathy for the Morisco. By his directions, the peasantry of the vega 
were required to supply the army with twenty thousand pounds of bread 
daily, t * The additional troops stationed in the city, as well as those who met 
there, as in a place of rendezvous, on their way to the sierra, were all quartered 
on |he inhabitants of the Albaicin, where they freely indulged in the usual 
habits of military licence. The Moriscoes still retained much of that jealous 
sensibility which leads the natives of the East to seclude their wives and 
daughters from the eye of the stranger. It was in vain, however, that they 
urged their complaiuts in the most re^ctful and deprecatory terms before the 
governor. The haughty Spaniard only answered them with a stem rebuke, 
which made tl^ Moriscoes too late repent that they had not profited by the 
opportunity offered them by Aben-Farax of regaining their independence.:}: 

Leaviug Granada, the captain-general took the most direct route, leading 
along the western slant of the Sieira Hevada, that mountain-range which, 
with its frosty peaks glistening in the sun like palisades of silver, fences round 
the city on the south, and screens it in the summer from the scorching winds 
of Africa. Thence he rapidly descended into the beautiful vale of Lecrin, 
which spreads out, like a gay carpet embroidered with ifiimy a wild flower, to 
the verge of the Alpujarras. It was now, however, the dead of winter, when 

* Clroonrt, Hist, des Arabes d'Espagne, tom. iL p. 320. 

Seville alone furnished two thousand troops, with one of the most Ulustrious cavaliers of 
the city at their head. They did not nrrive, however, till a later period of the war.^Bee 
Zufliga, Annales de Sevilla (Madrid, 1077, foL), p. 633. 

f ** Repartid loa lugares de la vega en siete partidos, y manddles, que cada uno taYlese 
onidado de Uevar dies mil panes nmasados do k dug libras al campo el dia que le tocaee de 
la semana." — Marmol, Bebelion de Oranoda, tom. i. p. 404. 

t ** Fasd este negocio tan adelante, quo machos Monsoos afreutados y gastados se orro- 
pinticion porno haber tornado las armaa ouando Abenfaxax los Uamaba.”— Ibid. p. 407. 
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the bright colouring of the landscape, even in this favoured region, watered 
as it was by numerous fountains and running streams, had fMejl into the 
sombre tints more in harmony with the rude scenes on which the Spauiarda 
were about to entor. 

Halting a night at Padul to refresh his troops. Mondejar pressed forward to 
Hurcal, which he reached barely in time to save his advance-guard from a 
more shameful discomfitui'e than it had before experienced ; for the enemy, 
pressing it ou all sides, was in possession of the principal avenues to the town. 
On the approach of the main body of the Spaniaras, however, he made a hasty 
retroat, and established himself in a strong position at the pass of Tablate. 
The place was defended by a barranca, or ravine, not formidable from its 
width, but its rocky side swept sheer down to a depth that made the brain of 
the traveller giddy as he looked into the frightful abyss. The chasm extended 
at least eight leagues in length, thus serving, like a gigantic ditch scooped 
out by the hand of Nature, to afford protection to the beautiful valley against 
the inroads cf the fierce tribes of the mountains. 

Across ^is gulf a frail wooden bridge hail been constructed, forming tho 
only flieans of access from this (quarter to the country of the Alpujarras. But 
tliis structure was now nearly demolished by the Moriscoos, who had taken up 
the floor, and removed most of the supports, till the passagi^ of the tottering 
fabric could not safely be attempted by a single iudividual, much less by au 
army.* That they diil not destroy the brid^ altogether, probably arose Irom 
their desire to re-e&talilish as soon as possible their communicatlQUS with their 
countrymen in the valley. 

Meanwhile the Moslems had taken up a position which commanded the 
farther end of the bridge, where they calmly awaited the approach of the 
Spaniards. Their army, which greatly fluctuated ill its numbers at different 
periods of the campaign, was a miscellaneous body, ill disciplined and worso 
armed. Some of the men carried fire-arms, some crossbows ; othera had only 
slings or javelins, or oven sharp-pointed stakes ; any weapon, in short, how- 
ever rude, which they had contrived to secrete from the Spanish officials 
charged with enfondng the laws for disarming the Moriscoes. But they were 
a bold aiid independent race, inured to a hfo of peril and privation ; and, 
however inferior to the Christians in other respects, they had one obvious 
advantage, in their familiarity with the mountain vulds in which they had 
been nuiiiured from infancy. 

As the Spaniards approached the ravine, they were saluted by the enemy, 
from tlie other side, wiin a shower of balls, stones, and arrows, which, falling 
at random, did little mischief. But as soon as the columns of the Christians 
reached the brow of the barranca, and foi*mcd into line, they ojieued a much 
more effective fire on their adversaries ; and when the heavy gnus with which 
Mendoza was provided were got into position, they did such execution on the 
enemy that be thought it prudent to abandon the bridge, and take post behind 
a rising ground, which screened him from the fire. 

All thoughts were now turned on the mode of crossing the ravine ; and many 
a look of blank dismay was turned og the dilapidated biidge, which, like a 

r sr’s web, trembling in every breeze, was stretched across the formidable 
m. No one was bold enough to venturo on this pass of peril. At length 
a Franciscan monk, named Christoval de Molina, offered himself for the 
emprise. It wm again an ecclesiastic who was to lead the way in the path of 
danger. Slinging his shield across his back, with his robe tucked closely 
around him, grasping a crucifix in his left hand, and with his right brandish- 

* ** Apenas podia ir i>or alia an hombra snelto ; y aon este poco paao, la tenfan descavado> 
y solapado por lus cimientoe, da manera qne si eargasa mas de una parsoxui, fUese abaxo.'*— 

Marniol, Robelion de Qranada, p. 400. 
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ing bis sword, the valiant friar set his foot upon the bridge.* All eyes were 
fastened upon him, as, invoking the name of Jesus, he went courteously but 
cautiously forward, picking his way along the skeleton fabric, whi^ trembled 
under his weight, as if about to fall in pieces and precipitate him into the 
gulf below. But he was not so to perish ; and his safe anival on the farther 
side was greeted with the shouts of the soldiery, who, ashamed of their 
hesitation, now pressed foiward to follow in his footsteps. 

The first who ventured had the same good ^fortune as his predecessor. The 
second, missing his step or becoming dizzy, lost his foothold, and, tumbling 
headlong, was dashed to pieces on the bottom of the ravine. One after 
another, the soldiers followed, and with fewer casualties than might have been 
expected from the ^rilous nature of the x>f^sage. During all this time they 
experienced no mmestation from the enemy, intimidated, perhaps, by the 
unexpected audacity of the Spaniards, and not caring to come within the 
range of the deadly fire of their artillery. No sooner had the arq^uebusier^ 
crossed in sufficient strength, than Mondejai*, putting himself at their head, 
led them a^inat the Moslems. He was received with a spirited volley, which 
had well-n^h proved fatal to him ; and had it not been for his good emrass, 
that turned the ball of an arquebuse, his campaign would have been brought 
to a close at its commencement. The skirmish lasted but a short time, as the 
Moriscoes, already disheartened by the success of the assailants, or in obedience 
to the plan of operations marked out by their leader, abandoned their position, 
and drew off rapidly towards the mountains. It was the intention of Aben- 
Humeya, as already noticed, to entangle his enemies in the defiles of the 
sierra, whei'e, independently of the advantage he possessed from a knowledge 
of the country, the rugged character of the grouna, he conceived, would make 
it impracticable for cavalry and artillciy, with neither of which he was 
provided.t 

The Spanish commander, resuming his former station, employed the night 
in restoring the bridge, on which his men laboured to such purpose, that by 
morning it was in a condition for both his horse and his heavy guns to cross 
in safety. Meanwhile he received tiding that a body of a hundred and eighty 
Spaniards, in the neighbouring town of Orgiba, who had thrown tlicmsSves 
into the tower of the church on the bi-eaking out of the insurrection, were still 
holding their position, and anxiously looking for succour from their country- 
men. Pushing forward, therefore, without loss of time, he resumed his march 
across the valley, which was here defended on either side by rugged hills, 
that, growing bolder os he advanced, announced his entrance into the gorges 
of the Alpuj arras. The weather was tempestuous. The roads were rendered 
worse than usual by the heavy rains, and by the torrents that descended from 
the hills. The Spaniards, moreover, suffered much from straggling parties of 
the enemy, who had possession of the heights, whence they rolled down huge 

* '*Ma8iiii bendito ftayle de la orden del Berafico padre Ban Francisco, llamado ftay 
OhriRtoval de Molina, con un cniciflxo en la mono izq[uierda, y la espada desnuda en la 
doreoha, los habltos cogidos en la cinta, y un# rodela echada d las espaldas, invocando el 
poderoso nomhre de Jesus, llegd al pellgroso peso, y se metid detemiiuadamente por dl." — 
Marmol, Bebelion do Oranada, tom. L p. 410. 

t Ibid. p. 410, et seq. — Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 67, 6k— Herrera, Historia 
General, tom. i. p. 736. 

Hita has commemorated the bold passage of the bridge at Tablate in one of the romomcea, 
OT ballads, with which he has plentilblly besprinkled the second volume of his work, and 
which present a sorry contrast to the ballads in the preceding volume. These, which form 
part of the popular minstrelsy of on earlier age, have all the raciness and flavour thatbidong 
to the native wild-flower of the soU. The ballads in the second volume ore, probably, the 
work of Hita himself,— poor imitations of the antique, and proving that, if his rich and 
dimdant prose is akin to poetry, his Doetry is still nearer allied to prose. 
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Tocka, and hurled missiles of eyery kind on the heads of the inradera. To rid 
himself of this annoyance, Mondejar ordered detachments of horse— one of 
them under the command of his son, Don Antonio de Mendoza — ^to scour the 
crests of the hills and dislodge the skirmishers. Pioneers were sent in advance, 
to level the groimd and render it practicable for caval^. The service was 
a^irably performed ; and the mountaineers, little acquainted with the hgrse, 
which they seemed to have held in as much terror as did the ancient Mexicans, 
were so astounded by seeing the light-footed Andalusian steed scaling the 
rough sides of the sierra, ^ong paths where the sportsman would hardly 
venture, that, without waiting for the charge, they speedily quitted the ground 
and feU back on the main body of their army. 

This was posted at Lanjaron, a place but a few miles off, where the Moriscoes 
hod profited by a gentle eminence that commanded a narrow defile, to throw 
lip a breastwork of stone and earth, behind which they were entrenched, pre- 
pared, as it would seem, to give battle to the Spaniards. 

The daylight hod begun to fade, as the latter drew near the enemy's encamp- 
ment; and, as he was unacquainted with the ground, Mondejar resolved to 
postpone his attack till the following morning. The night set in dark and 
threatening. But a hundred watchfires blazing on the hill-topB illumined the 
sky, and sent a feeble radiance into the gloom of the valley. All night long 
the wild notes of the musical instruments peculiar to the Moors, mingling with 
their shrill war-cries, sounded in the ears of the Christians, keeping them under 
arms, and apprehensive every moment of an attack.* But a night attack 
was contrary to the usual tactics of the Moors. Nor, as it appeared, did they 
intend to join battle with the Spaniards at all in this place. At least, if such 
hod been their design, they changed it. For at break of day, to the surprise 
of the Sj^niards, no vestige was to bo seen of the Moriscoes, urho, abandoning 
their position, had taken night, like their own birds of prey, into the depths of 
the mountains. 

Mondejar, not sorry to be spared the delay which an encounter must have 
caused him at a time when every moment was so precious, now rapidly pushed 
forward to Orgiba, where he happily arrived in season to relieve the garrison, 
reduced almost to the last extremity, and to put to flight the rabble who 
besieged it. 

In the fulness of their hearts, and with the tears streaming from their eyes, 
the poor prisoners came foith from theii* fortress to embrace the deliverers who 
had rescued them from the most terrible of deaths. Their apprehensions of 
such a fate had alone nerved their souls to so long and heroic a resistance. 
Yet they must have sunk ere this from famine, had it not been for their politic 
precaution of taking with them into the tower several of the Morisco children 
whose parents secretly supplied them with food, which served as the means of 
subsistence — scanty though it was — for the garrison. But as the latter came 
forth into view, their wasted forms and famine-stricken visages told a tale of 
woe that would have softened a heart of flint.t 

The situation of Orgiba pointed it out as suitable for a fortified post, to 
cover the retreat of the army, if necessary, aud to protect the convoys of sup- 
plies to be regularly forwarded from Granada. L'aving a small garrison 
there, the captain-general, without longer delay, resumed his pursuit of the 
enemy. 

Aben-Humeya had retreated into Poqueira, a rugged district of the Alpu- 

* **BBtuvo aHi aquella noche & vista de loa enemlgos, qne teniendo ocupado d paao con 
grandos fliegos por aquelloB cenoa, no bacian sino tocar sue atabalqoa. dulsAynas, y xabecaa, 
haciendo algazanu para atemorlzar nnestroa Cristlanos, qne con grandisimo recato oatu- 
vierun todos c.on laa aimaa en loa monoa.**— Harmol, Betelion de Granada, tom. 1. p. 410. 

t Ibid. p. 414.— Herrera, Hiatoila Ganetal, tom. i. p. 707.— Bleda, Gronica de Eapsfia, 
p. 084.— Mendoza, Oueiia de Granada, pp. 00, 70.— Ferreraa, Hlat. d'E^tpagne, torn. x. p. 17. 
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jarras. Here he had posted himself, with an army amountinjj to more than 
double its former numbers, at the extremity of a dangerous dehle, called the 
Pass of Alfnjarali Behind lay the town of Bubion, the capital of the distiict, 
ill which, oonsideri^ it as a place of safety, many of the wealthier Moriscoes 
had depositMl their women and their treasures. 

» ar's line of march now took him into the heart of the wildest regions 
pigarras, where the scenery assumed a character of sublimity yery 
dilferent ^m what he had met with in the lower levels of the country. Here 
mountain rose beyond mountain, till their hoary heads, soaring above the 
clouds, entered far into the re^on of eternal snow. The scene was as gloomy 
as it was grand. Instead of the wide-spreading woods that usually hong 
round the skirts of lofty mountains, covering up their nakedness from the eye, 
nothing here was to be seen but masses of Ottered rock, black as if scathed 
bv volcanic tires, and heatied one upon another in a sort of wild confusion, as 
if some tremendous convulsion of nature had tom the hills from their founda- 
tions, and thrown them into primitive chaos. Yet the industiy of the Moris- 
coes had contrived to relieve the savage features of the landscape, by scooping 
out terraces wherever the rocky soil allowed it, and raising there the vine and 
other plants, in bright patches of variegated culture, that hung like a garland 
round the gaunt and swarthy sierra. 

The temperature was now greatly changed from what the army had ex- 
perienced in the valley. The wind, sweeping down the icy sides of the moun- 
tains, found its way through the harness of the cavaliers and -the light covering 
of the soLdievs, benumbing their limbs, and piercing them to the very bone. 
Great difilculty was experienced in dragging the cannon up tlie steep heights, 
and along roads and passes, which, however easily traversed by the light- 
footed mountaineer, were but ill suited to the movements of an army clad in 
the heavy panoply of war. 

The niarcli was conducted in perfect order, the arquebusiers occupying the 
van, and the cavalry riding on either flank, while detachments of infantry, 
the main body of which occu])ied the centre, were thrown out to the right and 
left, on the higher grounds along the route of the army, to save it from annoy- 
ance from the mountaineers. 

On the thirteenth of January, Mondejar entered the narrow defile of Alfiga- 
rali, at the fuither end of which the moUey multitude that hod gathered round 
the standard of Aben-Humeya were already drawn up in battle-array. HU 
right wing rested on the bold side of the sierra ; the left was defended by a 
ravine, and liis position was strengthened by more than one ambuscade, 
for' which the nature of the ground was eminently favourable.* lndee<l, am- 
bushes and surprises formed part of the regular strategy of the Moorish warrior, 
who lost heart if he failed in these, — like the lion, wlio, if balked in the first 
spring upon his prey, is said rarely to attempt another. 

Putting these wily tactics into practice, the Morisco chief, as soon as the 
Spaniaids were fairly entangled in the defile, without waiting for them to come 
into order of battle, gave the signal ; and his men, starting up from glen, 
thicket, and ravine, or bursting down the hill-sides like tlieir own winter- 
torrents, tell iit once on the UhrUtians, — front, flank, and rear, — assailing 
them on every quarter.t Astounded by the fiery suddenness of the assault, 
the rear-guard retreated on the centre, while the arquebusiers in the van were 
I 

' * “ 4^ la mano derocha cubiertos con un sierro, havia emboscados quinientos arcnbuceros 
i vallestei-os, deinas desto otra emboacada en lo hondo del bonauco de muclio mayor nu- 
meru de gente.'’— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, tom. i. p. 71. 

t ** Elios quando pensaron que nuestia gento iva cansada acoinetioron por la fi-ente, por 
el costado, i por la retaguardia, todo a un tieinpo ; de manera que quasi uiia bora se pele6 
con ellos a todas partes i a las espaldas, no sin igualdad i peligro.'*— Ibid, ubi supra. 
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thrown into still greater disorder. For a few moments it seemed as if the 
panic would become general. But the poice of the leader was heard above the 
tumult, and by his prompt and sagacious measures he fortunately succeeded in 
restoring order, and reviving the confidence of his men. He detached one 
body of cavalry, under his son-in-law, to the support of the rear^ and another 
to me front under the command of his son, Antonio de Mendoza. Both exe- 
cuted their commissions with spirit; and Mendoza, outstripping his com- 
panions in the haste with which he galloped to the front, threw himself into 
the thickest of the fight, where he was struck from his horse by a heavy stone, 
and was speedily surrounded by the enemy, from whose grasp he was with 
difficulty, and not till after much hard fighting, rescued by his companions. 
His friend, Don Alonso Portocarrero, the scion of a noble house in Andalusia* 
whose sons had always claimed the front of batlle against the infidel, was 
twice wounded by poisoned arrows ; for the Moors of the Alpuj arras tipped 
their weapons with a deadly poison distilled from a weed that grew mid 
among Hie mountains.* 

A fierce struggle now ensued ; for the Morisco was spurred on by hate and 
the recollection of a thousand wrongs. Ill provided with weapons for attacl^ 
and destitute of defensive armour, he exposed himself to the hottest of his 
enemy’s fire, and endeavoured to drag the horsemen from their saddles, while 
stones and arrows, with which some musket-balls were intermiiigled, fell like 
rain on the well-tempered harness of the Andalusian knights. The latter, now 
hilly roused, plunged boldly into the thickest of the Moorish multitude, 
trampling them Under foot, and hewing them down, right and left, with their 
sharp blades. The arquebusiers, at the same time, delivered a well-direc'ted 
lire on the fionk of the Moriscoes, who, after a brave struggle of an hour’s 
duration, in which they were baffled on every ipiarter, quitted the field, 
covered with their slain, as precipitately as they had entered it, and, vanish- 
ing among the mountains, were soon far beyond pursuit.’!' 

From the field of battle Mondeiiir marched at once upon Bubion, tbo capital 
of the district, and now left wholly unprotected by the Moslems. Yet many 
of their wives and daughters remained iu it ; and what rejoiced the heart of 
Mondejar more than all, was the liberation of a hundred and eighty Christian 
women, who came forth, frantic with joy and gratitude, to embrace the knees 
of their deliverers. They had many a tale of horror to tell their countrymen, 
who had now rescued them from a fate worse than that of death itself ; for 
arrangements had been made, it was said, to send away those whose persons 
offered the greatest attractions, to swell the harems of the fierce Barbaiy 
])rinces in alliance with the Moriscoes. The town afforded a rich booty ta^he 
victorious troops, in gold, silver, and jewels, together with the finest stullh, 
especially of silk, for the manufacture of which the people of the country were 
celebrated. As the Spanish commander, unwilling to he encumbeml with 
unnecessary baggage, had made no provision for transporting the more bulky 
iirticles, the greater part of them, in the usual exterminating spirit of war, 
was consigned to the flames, t The soldiers would willingly have appropriated 
to themselves the Moorish women whom they found iu the place, regaiiLing 

, * This poison was eictractod from the aconite, or woir§-bane, that grew rife among the 

Alpujarras It was of so malignant a nature that the historian assures us that, if a drop 
mingled with the blood flowing from a wt>un<l, tlie virus would ascend the stream and 
dimise itself over the whole system ! Quince juice was said to furnish the best antidote.^ 
Mendoza, -Guerra de Granada, tom. L pp 73, 74 ^ 

♦ Ibid, pp 71-74 —Cabrera, FlUpe Segiiiido, p 554 — Marmnl, Robclion de Granada, tom. 
i. pp. 416-418 -Herrera, Historla General, tom i p 787.— Bleda, Cronicade EspaAa,p 684. 

t ''Mas la priesa de caminar en siguimienlo de Ins enemigos, i la falta de bagoges en qne 
la oaigar i genie con quo aseguralla, fue enusa <le quemar la mayor parte, porque ellos no ae 
apiovechasoa”^ Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 75. 
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them as the spoils of vlctoiy ; hnt the maiqui^ greatly to the disgost of his 
followers, hnmanely hil|^^r8d for their protection. 

Mondejor now leibii^that Aben-Hnme 3 ra, gathering the wreck of his forces 
about him, had taken, the route to Jubiles, — a place situated in the wildest 
part of the country, where there was a fortress of much strength, in which he 
proposed to make a final stand against his enemies. Pesirous to foUow up the 
blow ‘before the enemy had time to recover from its effects, Mondejar resumed 
his march. He had not advanced many leagues before ho reached Pitres, the 
principal town in the district of Ferreiras. It was a place of some importance, 
and was rich in the commodities usually found in the great Moorisn towns, 
where the more wealthy of the inhabitants rivaUed their brethren of Granada 
in their taste for sumptuous dress and in the costly decorations of their houses. 

The conquerors had here the satisfaction of releasing a hundred and fifty of 
their poor countrywomen from the captivity in which they had been held, after 
witnessing the massacre of their friends and relatives. The place was mven up 
to pillage ; but the marquis, true to his principles, notwithstanding 3ie mur- 
murs, and even menaces, of his soldiers, would allow no injury to be done to 
the Moorish women who remained in it. In this he acted in obedience to the 
dictates of sound i>olicy, no leas than of humanity, which indeed, happily for 
mankind, can never be dissevered from each other. He had no desire to push 
the war to extremities, or to exterminate a race whose ingenuity and industry 
were a fruitful source of revenue to the country. He wished, therefore, to 
leave the door of reconciliation still open ; and while he carried fire and sword 
into the enemy’s territory, he held out the prospect of grace to those who were 
willing to submit and return to their allegiance. 

The route of the ai-my lay through a wild and desolate region, which, from 
its great elevation, was cool even in midsummer, and which now, in the month 
of tfwiiary, wore the dreary aspect of a polar winter. The snow, which never 
melted on the highest peaks of the mountains, lay heavUy on their broad 
shoulders, and, sweeping far down their sides, covered up the path of the 
Spaniards. It was with no little difficulty that they could find a practicable 
passage, especially for the train of heavy guns, which were dragged along with 
incredible toil by the united efforts of men and horses. The soldiers, bom and' 
bred in the sunny plains of Andalusia, were but ill provided against an inten- 
sity of cold of which they liad never formed a conception. The hands and feet 
of many were frozen. Others, benumbed, and exhausted by excessive toil, 
stitiggled in the rear, and sunk down in the snow-drifts, or disappeared in the 
trea^erous ravines and crevices, which, under their glittering mantle, lay con- 
cealed from the eye. It fared still worse with the Moriscoes, especially with 
the women and children, who, after hanging on the skirts of the retreating 
army, had, the better to elude pursuit, scaled the more inaccessible parts of the 
mountains, where, taking refuge in caverns, they perished, in great numbers, 
of cold and hunger.* 

Meanwhile Aben-Humeya, disheartened by his late reverses, felt too little 
confidence in the slrength of his present position to abide there the assault of 
the Spaniards. Quitting the place, therefore, and taking with him his women 
and effects, he directed his course by rapid marches tow^s Patema, Us prin- 
c^al residence, which had the advantage, by its neighbourhood to the merra 
Kevad^ of affording him, if necessaiy, the means of escaping into its wild and * 
mysteriou^recesses, where none but a native would core to follow him. He 
leit in the castle of Jubiles a great number of Morisco women, who had accom- 
panied the army in its retreat, and three hundred men, who, from age or in- 
nrmity, would ht likely to embarrass his movements. 

* ** Lob Moros tomaron lo alto de la sierra, y no pararon hasta meterse en la nieve, donde 
perecieron cantidad dc mugcres y de criatuza de frio.”— Mannol, Rebellon de Granada, 
tom. i. p. 437. 
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Ob reftehinff Julies, therefore^ the seBeial'^inet with no xeekinnce 

from the hdmees ffameon who occupied the foitre^ which* moTeoyer* con- 
t&iued a rich booty in gold* pearls, ana precious atopelT to gratify the cupidity 
of the soldiers.* Yet their discontent was expressed in more audadous terms 
than usual at the protection afforded by their commander to the Moriaco 
women* of whom there were more than two thousand in the place. Among the 
wmnen Sound there was also a good number of Christian captiyes* who rdused 
the fierce passions of their countrymen by their piteous recital of the horrors 
they had witnessed, of Uie butchery of fathers* husband^ and brothers* and of 
the persecutions to which they had thcmselres been subjected in order to con- 
cert them to Islamism. They besought the captain-general to take pity on 
their sufferings* and to avenge their wrongs by putting every man and woman 
found in the place to the sword, t It is evident that, however prepared they 
may have been to accept the crown of marfyrdom rather than abjure their 
faitl4 they gave little heed to the noblest of its precepts* which enjoined the. 
forgiveness of their enemies. In this respect Mondejar proved himself de- 
cidedly the better Christian; for while he listened with commiseration to 
their tide of woe, and did all he could to comfort them in their affliction* j: he 
would not abandon the protection of his captives, male or female* nor resign 
them to the brutality of his soldiers. 

He provided for weir safety during the night by allowing them to occupy 
the church. But as this would not accommodate more than a thousand 
persons* the remainder* including all the men, were quartered in an open 
square in the neighbourhood of the building. Ihe Spanish troops encamped 
at no mat distance from the spot. 

In we course of the nignt one of the soldiers found his way into the quarters 
of the captives* and attempted to take some freedoms with a Morisco maiden. 
It so happened that her lover, disguised in woman’s attire, was at her side* 
having remained with her for her pr^ction. His Moorish blood fired at the 
insult* and he resented it by striking nis poniard into the body of the Spaniard, 
^e cry of the latter soon roused nis comrades. Bushing to the place* they 
fell on the young Morisco* who, now brandishing a sword which he had 
snatched from the disabled man, laid about him so valiantly that several 
others were wounded. The cry rose that there w^re armed men^ disguised as 
women* among the prisoners. More soldiers jKiuicd in to the support of their 
comrades* and fell with fury on their helpless victims. The uproar was 
universal. On the one side might be heard moans and petitions for mercy ; 
on the other* brutal imprecations* followed by deadly blows, that showed how 
little mayors for mercy had availed. The hearts of the soldiers were harder 
than the steel with which they struck ; for they called to mind the cruelties 
inflicted on their own countrymen by the Moriscoes. Striking to the light 
and left, they hewed down men and women indiscriminately* — ^both equally 
defenceless. ^ In their blind fury they even wounded one another ; for it Wfia 
not easy to discern friend from foe in the obscurity* in which little Imht was 
to be had* says the chronicler* except such as came from the sparks of dashing 
steel or the flash of fire-anus. § It was in vain that the offleers endeavoured 

* *• El Marques les did A soco todo el mueble. en que habla ricas cosas de seda* oro, plata, 
y aUofu', de que cupo la mejor y mayor parte a los que hablan ido delante.— Mamiol* Rebeliou 
de Granada, tom. i p 444. 

♦ “No tomen* sefiores, A vlda hombre ni muger de aquestos hereges* que tan malos bon 
■Ido* y tanto mal nos ban becho."— Ibid. p. 440. 

t ** El Marques se entemeciO de ver aqnellas pobres mugeies t*" y conso* 

loadolaa lu mqjor que pudo," dEc.>-Ibid ubi supra. 

I **Hubo muebos soldados beridos* los mas que se berian unos A otros, entendlendo los 
que venian de fuera* que los que martillaban cou las eapadas eran Moros* imique solamente 
lea alnmbraba el centellear del acero* y el relampaguear de la polvora do los arcabuces en la 
tonobiosa escuridad de la noclie."— Ibid. p. 446. 
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to call off the men from their work of butchery. Tlie hot temper of the 
Andalusian M'as fully jpuscd ; and it would have been ae easy to* stop the 
explosion of the mineVhen the train has been fired, as to stay his fury. It 
W'as not till the morning light showed the pavement swimming in gore, and 
the corpses of the helpless victims lying in hca]>s on one another, that his 
appetite for blood was satisfied. Great numbers of the women, and nearlv all 
the 'men, perished in this massacre.* Those in the church succeedea in 
making fast thei^oors, and thus excluding their enemies, who made repeated 
cifoi'tb to enter the building. The marquis of Mondejar, indignant at tl^ 
inhuman outrage perpetrated by his followers, and at their flagrant dis- 
obedience of orders, caused an inquiry into the affair to be instantly made ; 
and the execution of three of the most guilty proved a salutai'y warning to 
the Andalusian soldier that there were limits beyond which it was not sale to 
try the patience of his commander, f 

Before leaving Jubilcs, Mundujar scut off to Granada, under a strong escort, 
the Christian captives who, since their liberation, had remained with the 
army. There were eight himdrcd of them, women and children, — a helpless 
multitude, whose wants were to be provided for, and whose presence could not 
fail greatly to embarrass his movements. They were oblig^ to perform that 
lung and wearisome journey iktoss the mountains on foot, as there wore no 
means of transportation. And piteous was the spectacle which they presented 
when they reached the capital. As the waywom wanderers entered by the 
gate of Bib-arranhla, the citizens came forth in crowds to wolcouje them. A 
body of cavaliy was in the van, — each of the troo})cr8 holding one or two 
childmu on the saddle before him, with sometimes a third on the crupper 
clinging to his back. The infantry brought up the rear ; while tlic centre of 
the procession was occupied by the women, — a forlorn and melancholy bond, 
with their heads undefended by any covering from the weather ; their hair, 
hle^hed by the winter’s tcmjKJsts, streaming wildly over their shoulders ; 
their clothes scanty, tattered, and soiled with travel ; without btoikings, 
without bhoes, to protect their feet against the cold and flinty roads ; while in 
the lines traced upon tlicir countenances the dullest eye might read the story 
of their unparalleled buflciiiigs. Many of the com])auy were persons who, 
unaccustomed to toil, and delicately nurtured, were but poorly prepared for 
the tiials and privations of every kind to which they had been subjected.! 

As their friends and eountiymen gathered round thorn, to testify their 
sympathy and listen to the story of their misfortunes, the voices of the poor 
wanderers were choked with sobs and lamentations. The grief was contagious ; 
and the soiTowing and sympathetic inultitndc accompanied the ])roeessioii like 
a train of mourners to the nionabtery of Our Lady of ^^ictoiy, in the opposite 
quarter of the city, where services were perfonned with much solemnity, and 
thanks were offered up for their dcliveraue^ from ea])tivity. From the church 
they proceeded to the Alhambra, where ^bey were graciously received by the 
inarchioucss of Mondejar, the w'ife of the cdptaiii-general, who diil what she 
could to alleviate the miseries of their condition. Those who had friends and 
relations in the city, found shelter in their houses ; while the rest >vere kindly 

* “ De loB MoriscoB quasi ninguno quedC vivo, cle las Moriscas huvn nmehos uiuertas, de 
losnueBtros algunos hcridos, que con la eBcuridod do la nochc so hacian daQo uhob i otros.*' 
—'Mendoza, Querra de Qranadn, p. 77. 

t Ibid ubi supra. — Bleda, Ciuiiioa de Espaiio, p. 086. —Herrera, Historia General, tom. 
i. p. 737. — Marmol, Hebelion de Granada, toiu. L p. 441 et seq. — Cabiera, Filipe Segundo, 

p 668. 

t ** Habia entre ellas muclias dueOas nobles, apuestas y hennosas doneellas, eriadas oon 
mudio regain, que Iban desnudas y descalzas, y tan maltratadas del tiabnjo drl captiverio y 
del cainuKi que no solo quebraban los corazones A los que las oonocian, mas aun 4 quien nb 
las habia visto "—Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. L p. 448. 
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welcomed by the archbishop of Granada, and by the charitable jseople 6f the 
town, who provided them with raiment and whatev^ was neceswry for their 
comfort.* I’he stories which the fugitives had to tell of the horrid scenes 
they witnessed in the Alpi:yaiTas, ronsed a deeper feeling of hatred in ^e 
Spaniards towards the Moriscoes, t^t boded ill for the security of the in- 
habitants of the Albaicin. 


CHAPTER IV. 

BEBELLION OF THE MOBI8COES. 

Situation of Haben-Humeya—Fate of the Mooilah Piisonero-' Storming of Guajaras— 
Escape of Haben-Humeya— Operations of Los Velez— Oabol against MondciJaF — Licence 
of the Soldiers— Massacre in Granada— The Insurrection rekindled. 

1569. 

Before the marquis of Mondejar quitted Jubiles, he received a visit from 
seventeen of the principal Moriscoes in that part of the country, who came to 
tender their submission, exculpating themselves, at the same time, from any 
share in the insurrection, and humbly suing for the captain-geuerars pro- 
tection. This, agreeably to his policy, he promptly accomed, granting them 
a safe'conduct, with instructions to tell their countrymen what he had done, 
and persuade them, if possible, to return to their allegiance, as the only way 
of averting the ruin tnat else would speedily oveiiadce them. This act of 
clemency, so repugnant to the feelings of the Spaniards, was a new cause of 
disgust to his soldiers, who felt that the fair teims thus secured by the rebels 
were little less than a victory over themselves. + Yet the cood eflects of this 
policy were soon made visible, wheft the marquis resumed ms march ; for, as 
ms mvourable dispositions became more generally known, numbers of the 
Moriscoes, and several places on the route, eagerly tendered their submission, 
imploring his mercy, and protection against his followers. 

Ahen-Humeya, meanwhile, who lay at Patema, with his wives and his 
warriors gathered around, saw with dismay that his mountain throne was fast 
ididing away from beneath him. The spirit of distrust and disalfectiou had 
crept into his camp. It was divided into two parties ; one of these, despairing 
of further resistance, would have come instantly to tenns with the enemy ; 
the other still adhered to a bolder policy ; but its leaders, if we may trust the 
Castilian writers, wore less influenced by patriotic than by personal motives, 
being for the most part men who had borne so conspicuous a part in the 
insurrection, that they could scarc|||y hope to be included in any amnesty 
granted by the Spaniards. Such, in particular, were the African adventurers, 
who had distinguished themselves above all others by tiieir ferocious persecu- 
tion of the Christians. ^ They directed, at this time, the counsels of the 
^Moorish prince, tilling his mind with suspicions of the loyalty of some of his 
follower, especially of the father of one of jps wives, — *a person of much 
authority among the Moriscoes. To suspect and to slay were words of much 
the same import with Aben-Humeya. Uo sent for his relative, and, on his 

* *' Y volvlendo a las casas del Areobispo, las que tenian parientes las Hevaron' & sub 
posadas, y las otras fiieron hospedadaa con caridad entre la buena gente, y de llmosna se 
les coinprd det'Veatir y de calzar. Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. 1. ubi supra. 

t **Ti08 soldadoR no podian llevar & paciencia verque se tratasede roedios con los reboldes ; 
y quando otro dia se aupo que los admitia, fbe tun grande la tristeza en el campo, como si 
liubieron perdido la Jornada.*’— Ibid. p. 413. 
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•SLtering the apartment, caused him to be despatched before his eyes.* He 
would have followed this up by tiie murder of some others of the fami^, if 
they had not eluded his grasp ; thus establishing his title to a descent from ' 
those despots of the East with whom the lives of their kindred were of as 
little account as the vermin in their path.f 

He was still at the head of a numerous anny ; its number, indee^ amount- 
ing to six thousand men, constituted its greatest strength ; for, without dis- 
cipline, almost without arms, it was made up of such rude, incongruous 
materials, that, as ho already had experience, it could never abide the shock 
of battle from the militia of Castile. The Moorish prince had other causes for 
discouragement in the tidings he was hourly receiving of the defection of Hs 
subjects. The clemency shown by the conqueror was doing more for him than* 
his arms, — as the snow which the blasts of winter have only bound more 
closely to the hill-side loosens its hold and falls away under the soft touch of 
spring. Notwithstanding his late display of audacity, the unhappy young 
man now lost all confidence in his own fortunes and in his followers. Sorely 
perplexed, he knew not where to turn. He had little of the constancy or 
courage of the patriot who has perill^ his life in a great cause ; and he now 
had recourse to the same expedient which he had so lately punished with 
death in his father-in-law. 

He sent a message to the marc|[uis of Mondejar, offering to surrender, and, 
if time were given, to persuade his people to follow his example. Meanwhile 
he requested the Spanish commander to stay his march, and thus prevent a 
collision with his troops. Moudejar, though he would not consent to this, 
advanced more leisurely, while he opened a negotiation with his enemy. He 
had already come in sight of the rebel forces, when he consented, at the 
request of Aben-Huraeya, to halt for a night in the neighbouring village of 
Tniza, in order to give time for a personal interview. This required the 
troops, some of whom hod now advanced within musket-range of the enemy, 
to fall back, and take up ground in t]ie«rcar of their present position. In 
executing this manoeuvre, they came almost in contact with a detachment of 
the Moorish army, who, in their ignorance of its real object, regarding the 
movement as a hostile demonstration, sent a shower of arrows and other 
missiles among the Spaniards, which they returned, with hearty goodwill, by 
!i volley of musketry. The engagement soon became general. Aben-Humeya 
at the time was reading a letter, which he had just received from one of 
j^londejaris staff, arranging the place for the interview, when he was startled 
by the firing, and saw with consternation his own men warmly eng£^d with 
the enemy. Supposing he had been deceived by the Spaniards, he flung the 
letter on the ground, and throwing himself into the saddle, without so much 
as attempting to rally his forces, which were now flying over the field in all 
directions, he took the road to the Sierra Nevada, followed by only five or six 
' of his attendants, t His horse was fleet, and ho soon ^ned the defiles of the 
mountains. But he was hotly puraued ; and, thinking it safer to trust to 
himself than to his horse, he dismounted, cut tlie hamstrings of the animal, 
to prevent his being of service to his pursuers, and disappeared in the obscure 
ileptbs of the sierra, where it ^ould have been fruitless to follow him. 

* Mannol, Rebolion do Granada, tom. i. p. 455. 

f Abderrahman— or, as spelt by Gayangos, Abdu-r-rhomda— the Elist, the founder of the 
dynasty from which Aben-Humeya claimed his descent, took reftige In Spain from a bloody 
persecution, in which every member of his numeroua flunily la said to have perished by the 
scimitar or the bowstring. 

t “ Y oomo rid que los Christianos iban la sierra arriba, y que loa auyoa hufan deaveigoaza- 
damente, entendiendo que todo lo que Don Alonao Yenegaa trataba era eugafio, echo laa 
cartas en el auelo, y aublendo & gran prieaa en un caballo, dex6 au fiunllia atraa, y huyo 
tambien la vuelta de la sierra.”— Mormol, Rebelion de Gnmada, torn. i. p. 460. 
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The rout of his army was complete ; and the victors might have inflicted an 
incalculable loss on the fugitiveSi had not the marquis of Mondejar called off 
his troops, and put a stop to the work of death. He wished to keep open os 
widely as possible the door of reconciliation. His conduct, which was not 
understood, and could not have been appreciated by his men, was stigmatized 
Iw them as treachery. They found some amends for their disappointment in 
the pillage of Patema, the residence of Aben-Humeya, which well pro'vided 
with the costly finery so much loved by the Moriscoes, furnished a welcome 
lK>oty to the conquerors.* 

Among the Moorish captives were Aben-Humeya’s mother, two of his sister^ 
wd^one of his wives, to whom, as usual. Mondejar extended his protection. 

" Yet the disposal of his prisoners was a subject of perplexitjr to the Spanish 
commander. His soldiers, as we have seen, would have settled it at once, 
had their captain consented, by appropriating them all as the spoils of victory. 
There were many persons, higher in authority than these soldiers, who were 
of the same way of thinking on the subject with them. The question was^ one 
of sufficient importance to come before the government. Philip referred it to 
the council of state ; and, regarding it as a case of conscience, in which the 
interests of religion were concerned, he asked the opinion of the^ Royal Audi- 
ence of Granada, over which Doza presided. The final decision was what 
might have been expected from tribunals with inquisitors at their head. The 
Moriscoes, men and women, were declared to have incurred by their rebellion 
the doom of slavery. What is more remarkable is the precedent cited for this 
judgment, it being no other than a decision of the Council of Toledo, as far 
back as the time of the Visigoths, when certain rebellious Jews were held to 
have forfeited their liberty by an act of rebellion, t The Morisco, it was said, 
should fare no better than the Jew, since he was not only, like him, a rebel 
and an infidel, but an apostate to boot. The decision, it was understood, was 
very satisfactory to Philip, who, however, “with the pious moderation that 
distinguished so just and considerate a prince,** X so far mitigated the severity 
of the sentence, in the pragmatic which he published, as to exempt from its 
operation boys under ten years of age and girls under eleven. These were 
to be placed in the care of responsible persons, who would give them the 
benefits of a Christian education. Unhappily, there is reason to think that 
the good intentions of the government were not very conscientiously 
carried out in respect to this provision by those intrusted with the execution 
of it. § 

While the question was pending, Jubiles fell into the hands of the victors ; 
and Mondejar, not feeling nimself at liberty to release his female captives, of 
whom more than a thousand, by this event, had come into his possession, 
delivered them in charge to three of the principal Moriscoes, to whom, it may 
be remembered, he had given letters of safe-conduct. They were allowed to 
restore the women to their families, on condition that they should all be sur- 
rendered on the demand of the government. Such an act, it must be admitted, 
implies great confidence in the good faith of the Moslems, — a confidence fully 
justified by the result. When, in obedience to the pragmatic, they were 
claimed by the government, they were delivered up by their families, — ^with 

• Mannol, RebeUpn Granada, tom. 1. p. 468 et seq.— Forreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. x. 
pp. 20-81.— Hendoaa, Owrra de Granada, pp. 80, 81. — Cabrera, Filipe Begundo, pp. 660, 
661.— Herrera, Hlstoila General, tom. L p. 787. 

t The decision referred to was, probably, one in the last Council of Toledo, ▲.d. 600.— 
See Mariana, Hist, de Espafia, tom. i. p. 462. 

^ t I quote the words of Marmol : — Con una moderacion piadosa, de quo quiso usar como 
principe eonsiderado yjusto.”— Bebelion de Granada, tom. i. p. 405. 

I Ibid. uU aunra. 
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the ozception of some who had died in the meantime, — and the greater part 
of them were sold by public auction in Oranada,* 

Tho only place of any importance which now held out against Mondejar wos 
Las Gndjaras, situated in tho plains of Salobreiia,.in the direction of Velez 
Malaga. This was a rocky, precipitous hill, on the summit of which, nature, 
with little assistance from art, had constructed a sort of rude fortress. It was 
held 'by a fierce band of Moriscoes, who, descending from the heights, swept 
oyer the plains, carrying on devastating forays, that made them the terror ot 
the surrounding country. Mondejar, moved by the complaints of the in- 
habitants, left tJgijar on the fifth of February, at the head of his whole array, 
now much augmented by the arrival of recent levies, and marched rapidly ou 
Gudjaras. 11c met with a more formidable resistance than he had expected. 
His first attempt to cany the place was repulsed with a heavy loss on the part 
of tho assailants. The Moorish garrison, from its elevated position, poured a 
storm of missiles on their heads, and, what was worse, rolled down huge masses 
of rock, which, ploughing through the Castilian ranks, overthrew men and 
horses, and did as great execution as would have been done by artillery. Eiglit 
hundred Spaniards were left dead on the field : and many a noble house in 
Andalusia had to go into mourning for that day’s disaster. 

Mondejar, stung by this repulse, — tho first reverse his arms had expe- 
rienced, — determined to lead the attack in person on the following day. His 
approaches were made with greater caution than before ; and, without mudi 
injury, he succeeded in bringing his arquebusiers on a higher level, where 
their fire swept the enemy’s iiitrcnchments and inflicted on him a terrible loss. 
Still the sun went down, and the place had not surrendered. But El Zamar, 
its bravo defender, without ammunition, almost without arms, felt that there 
was no longer hope for his little garrison. Silently evacuating the plac(>, 
therefore, at dead of night, the Moriscoes, among whom were both women and 
Chilton, scrambled down the precipice with the fearlessness of the mountain 
goat, and made their escape without attracting the notice of tho Spaniards. 
They left behind only such as, from age or infirmity, were unable to follow 
them in their perilous descent. 

On tho^extday, W’heii the Spanish general prepared to renew the assault, 
great was his astonishment to find that the enemy had vanished, except only m. 
few wretched beings incapable of making any resistance. All the evil passions 
of Mondfijar’s nature had been roused by the obstinate defence of the place, 
and the lives it had cost him. In the heat of his wrath, he ordered tho hel])- 
less gaiTison to bo put to the sword. No prayer for mercy was heeded. No 
regard was had to age or to sex. All were cut down in the presence of th(^ 
general, who is even said to have stimulated the faltering soldiers to go 
through with their bloody work.t An act so hard to be reconciled with his 

E revions conduct has been referred by some to the annoyance which he felt at 
eing so frequently taxed with excessive lenity to the Moriscdes, an accusation 
which was carried, indeed, before the crown, and which the present occasion 
afforded him the means of effectually disproving. However this may bo, tin? 
historian must lament the tarnished honour of a brave and generous chief, 


* Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. i. pp. 465, 498. 

Mendoza aa^^s they were all returned **r thing never before seen, whether it arose from 
fear or obedience, or that there was such an abundance of women that they were regarded 
as little better than household furniture.”-— Guerra de Grenada, p. 96. 

f ** Fue tanta la indignacion del Marques de MondeJar, que, sin perdonar d ningnna eclnd 
'ni sexo, niandd pasar d cuchillo lionibres y mugeres, quantns hahia cn el fUerte; y en sii 
^resencia los hacia matar A los alabarderon de su guardia, que no bostaban los ruegos do los^ 
^ballcros y capiianes, ni las piadosas lagrinias de los que pediou la miserable vida." — 
Rebelion de Granada, tom. L p. 493. 
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wbose character up to this time had been sullied by none of those acts of 
cruelty which distinguished this sanguinary war,* 

But even this cruelty was surpassed by that of his son, the count of Tendilla, 
El Zamar, the pallant defender of the fortress, wandered about among the 
crags with hi i little daughter, whom he carried in his arms. Famished and 
fainting from fatigue, he was at length overtaken by his enemies, and sent off 
as a prisoner to Omnada, where the fierce Tendilla caused the flesh to be* torn 
from his bones with red-hot pincers, and his mangled carcase, yet palpitating 
with life, to be afterwards quartered. The crime of El Zamar was that he 
had fought too bravely for the independence of his nation. 

Having razed the walls of Guajaras to the ground, MondejaT returned with 
his blood-stained laurels to hia head-quarters at Orgiba. Tower and town had 
gone down before him. On every side his arms had proved vietoiious. But 
one thing was wanting — the capture of Aben Humeya, the “little king*’ of 
the Alpujarras. So long as he lived, the insurrection, now smotherctl, might 
be rekindled at any time. He had taken refuge, it was known, in the wilds of 
the Sierra Nevada, where, as the captain-general wrote, he was wandering 
from rock to rock with only a handful of followers.+ Mondojar sent two detach- 
ments of soldiers into the sierra, to discover his haunts, if possible, and seize 
upon his person. 

The commander of one of these parties, named Maldonado, ascertained 
that Aben-Hiimcya, seending himself among the fastnesses of the mountains 
by day, would s.teal foith at night, and repair, with a fciw of his followers, to 
a place called Mccina, on- the skirts of the sierra. Here he found shelter in 
the house of his kinsman, Aben-Aboo, one of those Moriseoes who, after 
the affair of Jubiles, had obtained a safe-conduct from Mondejar. Having 
gained this intelligence, and leai'ned the situation of the house, the Spanish 
captain mt^rched, with his little band of two hundred soldiers, in that direc- 
tion. He made his approach with the greatest sccrccy. Travelling b}’’ night, 
he reached undiscovered the neighbourhood of Alxm-Aboo's re$udeuce. Ad- 
vancing und(?r cover of the darkness, he had arrived within gunshot of tfie 
dwelling, when, at this critical moment, all his })recuutions were defeated by 
the carelessness of one of his company, whose arquebuse wiis’ accidentally 
discharged. The report, reverberating from the bills in the silence of night, 
roused the inmates of the house, who slept as the wearied mariner sleejis when 
hia ship is in danger of foundering. One of them, El Zaguor, the uncle of 
Aben-Humeya, and the person w'ho had been mainly instrumental in securing 
him his crown — a cro\sni of thorns — was the first roused, and, springing to 
the window, he threw himself down, though the height was considerable, and 
made his way to tlie mountains. 

His nepliew, wlio lay in another part of the building, was not so fortunate. 
When he reached the window, ho saw with dismay the ground in front occu- 
pied^ by a body of (’astiliaii troops. Hastening to another window, he found 
it still the same ; his enemies iverc everywhere around the house. Bewildered 
and sorely distressed, he knew not where to turn. Thus entraiipcd, and 

* Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. 1. p. 482 et sea. — Mendoza, Guerna de Granac^a, 
pp. 8,5-95. —Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, tom. x. pp. 82-36 — Bleda, Cronica de Espaila, p. 68S 
et seq.— Herrera, llistoria Gener.««l, tom i. p. 738.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, p. 569. 

The stormins of Giiigaras ia a favourite tbeme witli both chroniclers and Iwrds. Among 
the latter Hita has not Tailed to hang hia garland of verae on tlie tombs of more tha.n one 
illustrious cavalier who perished in that bloody strife, and tor wbose loss “Hll‘^..he noble 
dames of Seville,” as he tells us, “went into mourning.”— Guerras de Granada, tom. ii.' 
pp. 112-118. 

t “Que no habia osado parar en la Alpnx.arm. y rnn solos cineuenta 6 sesenta linmbrcs, 
qiie le seguian, andaba huyendo de pefla en pefla.”— Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. i. 
p.464. 
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.without the means of making any tenns with his enemies, he knew he had as 
little to hope from their mercy as the wolf has from the hunters who have 
caught him in his lair. The Spaniards, meanwhile, were thundering at the 
door of the building for admittance. Fortunately it was well secm^ A 
sudden thought occurred to Aben-Humeya, which he instantly put in 
execution. Hastening down stairs, he took his station behind the door, and 
gently drew the bolts. The noise was not heard amidst the din made bv the 
assailants, who, finding the door give way, supposed they had forced the 
fastenings, and pouring in, soon spread themselves in every direction over the 
house in search of the fugitive. Aben-Humeya, ensconced behind the door, 
escaped*^ observation ; and, when his enemies had disappeared, stole out into 
the ^rkuess, and, under its friendly mantle, succeeded in finding his way to 
tlie mountains. 

It was in vain that the Spaniards, enraged at the loss of the quarry, ques- 
tioned Aben-Aboo as to the haunts of ms kinsman, and of £1 Za^er, his 
uncle, in the sierra. Nor could the most excruciating tortures shake his 
constancy. “ I may die,” said the brave Morisco, “ but my friends will live.” 
Leaving him for dead, the soldiers returned to the camp, taking with them a 
number of prisoners, fiis companions. There was no one of them, however, 
that was not provided with a safe-conduct from the marquis, who accordingly 
set them at liberty ; showing a rcsi>ect for his engagements, in which unhap- 
pily, as we shall see hereafter, be was not too well imitated by his soldiers. 
The heroic Aben-Aboo, though left for dead, did not die, but lived to head 
another insuiTectioii, and to take ample vengeance on his enemies.* 

While the arms of the marquis of Mondejar were thus crowned with success, 
jthe war raged yet more fiercely on the eastern slopes of the Alpujarras, where 
a martial race of mountaineers threatened a descent on Almeria and the 
neighbouring places, keeping the inhabitants in perpetual alarm. They 
accordingly implored the government at Granada to take some efibctnal mea- 
sures fot tlieir relief. The president, Deza, in consequence, desired the marquis 
of Los Velez, who held the oiiice of adelantado of the adjoining province of 
Murcia, to muster a force and provide for the defence of the frontier. This 
proceeding was regarded by Mondejar’s friends as an insult to that nobleman, 
'whose military authority extended over the country menaced by the Moriscoes. 
The- act was the more annoying, that the person invited to assume the com- 
mand was a rival, between whose house and that of the Meudozas there existed 
an ancient feud. Yet the king sanctioned the proceeding, thinking perhaps 
that Mondejar was not in sufficient force to protect the whole region of the 
Alpujarras. However this may be, Philip, by this act, brought two comman- 
ders of equal authority on the theatre of action \ men who, in their characters 
and habitual policy, were so opposed to each other, that little concert could 
be expected between them. 

Don Luis Fajardo, marquis of Los Velez, was a nobleman somewhat advanced 
in years, most of which had been passed in the active duties of military life. 
He had studied the art of war under the great emperor, and had acquire the 
reputation of a prompt and resolute soldier, bold in action, haughty, indeed 
overbearing, in his deportment, and 'with an inflexible will, not to w i^ken 
by friend or foe. The severity of his nature had not been softened under the 
stern training of the camp ; and, as his conduct in the present expedition 
showed, he was troubled with none of those scruples on the score of humanity 

* The Castilian Chronicler cannot refue his admiration— somewhat ron|^y expressed— 

to this brave Morisco,— “este barbaro,** as he calls him, ** hfio de asperesa y frlaldad indo- 
xnable, y monospredador de la mnerte.'*— (Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. i. p. 603.) 
The story of the escape of Aben-Hiimeya it eleo told, and with little discrepaney, by Cabrera 
(Fillpe Segundo, p. 573), and Ferreras (Hist d'Espsgne, tom. x. pp. 80, 40jL ^ 
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wliich BO often turned the edge of Jlfondejar’e avrord from the defenceleaa aAd 
the weak. The Moriecoes, who underst^ his character well, held him in 
terror, as they proved by ^e familiar sobriquet which they gave him of the 
“ iron-headed devil.” * 

The marquis, on receiving the invitation of Deza, lost no time in gathering 
his kindred and numerous vassals around him ; and they came with an 
alacrity which showed how willingly thev obeyed the summons to a foray over 
the border. His own family was a warlike race, reared from the cradle amidst 
the din of arms. In the present expedition he was attended by three of 
his sons, the youngest of whom a boy of thirteen, had the proudr distinc- 
tion of carrying his father's banner.f With the levies promptly finished 
from the neighbouring places, Los Velez soon found himself supported by 
a force of greater strength than that which followed the standard of Mon- 
dejar. At the head of this valiant but ill-disciplined array, he struck into 
the gloomy gorges of the mountains, resolved on bringing the enemy at once 
to battle. 

Our limits will not allow room for the details of a* campaign which in its 
general features bears so close a resemblance to that already described. Indeed 
the contest was too unequal to afford a subject of much interest to the general 
reader, while the details are of still less imfiortance in a military view, from 
the total ignorance shown by the Moriscoes of the art of war. 

The fate of the campaign was decided by three battles, fought successively 
at Hu^eija, Filix, and Ohanez, places all lying in the eastern ranges of the 
.^pujarras. That of Filix was the most sanguinary. A great number of 
stragglers hung on the skirts of the Morisco army ; and besides six thousand — 
many of them women J — ^left dead upon the field, there were two thousand 
children, we ore told, butchered by the Spaniards. § Some fled for refuge to 
the caves and thickets ; but they were speedily dragged from their hiding- 
places, and massacred by the soldiers in cold blood. Others, to escape deatn 
from the hands of their enemies, threw themselves lieadlong down the preci- 
pices,— some of them with their infants in their arms, — and thus miserably 
])erished. “The cruelties committed by the troops,” says one of the army, 
who chronicled its achievements, “were such as the pen refuses to record.il 
I myself,” he adds, “saw the corpse of a Morisco woman, covered with 
wounds, stretched upon the ground, with six of her children lying dead aijieund 
her. She had succeeded in protecting a seventh, still an infant, with her 
body, and though the lances which piemed her had passed through its clothes, 
it had marvellously escaped any injury. It was elmging,” he continues, “to 
its dead mother’s bosom, from which it drew milk that was mingled with 

* **Quando entendteron que peleaban contra el qampo del Marques de los Velez, & 
quien los Morus de aqnella tierra soliau llamar Ibiliz Arraez el Hadid, que quiere decir, 
dtaboZo cahtza dt hUrro, perdieron esperanza de vitorla.' — Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, 
tom. i. p. 461. * 

Hita, who was a native of Murcia, and followed Los Velez to the war, gives an elalmrate 
portrait of this powerful chief, whom he extols as one of the most valiant captains in 
the world, livalling in his achievements the Cid, Bernardo del Carpio, or any other hero 
of grea|est renown in Spain. — Guerras de Granada, tom. li. p. 68 et seq. 

t CiKOurt, Hist, des Arabes d'Espagne, tom. iL p. 346. 

I ** Mas mugeroB que hombres," says Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 83. 

} “ En menoB de dos horas fueron muertas mas de eels mil personas entre hombres y 
mugeres ; y de niRos, desde uno basta dies aflos, habla mas de dos mil degollados.'*— 
Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. iL p. 126. 

We may hope .this is an exaggeration of the romancer. Mendoza says nothing of the 
children, and reduces the slain to seven hundred. Bat Hita was in the ai^on. 

il La Boldadesca que andaba suelta por el lugar oometld cniddades inaudltas, y que 
la pluma se resiste i traiucribir.'*— Ibid. p. 126, 
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blood. I carried it away and sayed it.” * For the credit of human nature ho 
records some other instances of the like kind, showing tliat a spark of 
humanity might occasionally be struck out from the flinty breasts of these 
marauders. 

The field of battle afforded a rich harrest for the victors, wlio stripped the 
dead| and rifled the bodies of the women of collars, bracelets, ornaments of 

f old and silver, and costly jewels, with which the Moorish female loved to 
ecoratc lier ];)erson. Sated with plunder, the soldiers took the first occasion 
to leave their colours and return to their homes. Their places were soon 
supplied, as the display of their riches 8hari)ened the appetites of their 
countiymen, who eagerly flocked to the banner of a chief that was sure to lead 
them on to victory and plunder. But that chief, with all his stem authority, 
was no match for the spirit of insubordination that reigned among his troops ; 
and, when he attempted to punish one of their number for a gi*oss act of dis- 
obedience, he was made to understand that there were three tliousand in the 
camp rcjidy to stand by their comrade and protect him from injury.t 
The wild excesses of the soldiery were strangely mingled with a respect for 
the forms of religion, that intimated the nature of the war in which they were 
engaged. Before entering into action the whole army knelt down in prayer, 
solemnly invoking the protection of Heaven on its champions. After the 
battle of Ohanez, where the mountain streams were so polliito<l with the gore ’ 
that the Spaniards found it difficult to slake their thirst, they proceeded to 
celebrate the fet^ of the Purification of the Virgin, t A procession was formed 
to the church, which was headed by the marquis of Los Velez and his chivalry, 
clad in complete m.ail, and bearing white tapers in their hands. Then came 
the Christian women, who had been rescued from captivity, dressed, by the 
general’s conimaiid, in robes of blue and white, os the appropriate colours of 
the Virgin. § The roar wsis brought up by a body of friars and other eccle- 
siastics, who had taken part in the crusade. The procession i)aas(3d slowly 
between the files of the soldiery, who saluted it with volleys of musketry as it 
entered the church, where Te Dvum was chanted, and the whole company 
prostratiid thcni.selves in adoration of the Lord of Hosts, who hatl given his 
enemies into their hands. 

From this solemn act of devotion the troops proceeded to the work of 
])illage, in which the commander, unlike his rival, the marquis of Mondejar, 
joined as heartily as the meanest of his followers. The Moorish captives, to 
the nuriib^ of sixteen hundred, among whom, we are told, wero many young 
and beaidjfiil maidens, instead of meeting wdth the protection they ha<l re- 
ceived from the more generous Mondejar, were delivered up to the licentious 

' * El nifio arrostrando conio pnd6 se llegd A ella, y movido dc.l deseo de inamar, kr 
asi6 dc los j^cchos dc. la madre, BScando leclie mezclada con la sangre do Iils heridas 
Hila, Guerras do Grauada, p. 126 

t ** Advirtieudo al luinnio tictspo quo hay tros mil honibres paisanos suyos puestos 
ian Ai'iuaM, ydeiiididos d jN>rder la vida por snlvarlo." — Ibid. ]>. 1.32. 
t ITita bus devoU'd one of the most spirited of his romances to the rout of Obanez. 
The opening stanza may show the tone of it : — 

* Loa trcmolonteB banderaa 
del grande Fajardo parten 
para las Nevadas Sierras, 
y van camino de Ohanez. 

Ay de Ohanez 1'* 

f "Todoa los Caballeros y capitanes en la procesion amiados de todas sns armas, con 
Tolas do cera blanoa en las manos, que se las hubiaii enviado para aquel dia dosde su 
caaa, y tmlas las Cbristianaa en medio vestidas de azul y bianco, que por ser colores 
aplicados d nnostra Seflora, mando el Manptes que las vistlesen de aquella manera d su 
costa. "—Marniol, Rebelion de Granada, tonu i. p. 469. 
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soldie^ ; and for a fortnight there reigned throughout the camp a carnival of 
the wildest riot and debauchery. * In this strange confusion of the religious 
sentiment and of crimes most revolting to humani^, we see the characteristic 
features of the cnisade. Nowhere do we 6nd such a free range given to the 
woret passions of our nature as in the wars of religion, — ^where each par^ 
considers itself as arrayed against the enemies of God, and where the san^tx^ 
of the cause throws a veil over the foulest transgressions that hides their 
enonnity from the eye of the transgressor, 

"While tlie Moriscncs were stunned by the fierce blows thus dealt in rapid 
succession by the iron-hearted maix][ni8, the mild and liberal policy of his rival 
was still more effectually reducing his enemies to obedience. Disneartcued by 
their revei-ses, exhausted by fatigue and hunger, as they roved among the 
mountains, without raiment to clothe or a home to shelter them, the wretched 
wanderers came in one after another to sue for pardon. Nearly all the towns 
and villages in the district assigned to Mondejar, oppressed with like feelings 
of despondency, sent deputations to the Spanish quarters, to tender their sub- 
mission Sind to sue for his protection. While these were graciously received, 
the gcneml provided for the future security of his conquests, by establishing 
garrisons in the principal jdaces, and by sending small detachments to different 
parts, to net as a sort of anned police for the maintenance of order. In this 
way, says a contemporary, the tmnquillity of the country was so well esta- 
blished, that small parties of ten or a dozen soldiers wandered unmolested 
from one end of.it to the other. + 

Mondejar, at the same time, WTotc to the king, to acquaint him with the 
actual state of things. lie besought his master to deal mercifully with the 
conquered peojde, and thus afford hiiii the means of redeeming the 1>1 edges he 
had given for the favourable dispositions of the government. ^ lie made 
another commnnicatiou to the inar([uis of Los "Velez, urging that nobleman to- 
co-operate with him in the same humane policy, as the one best suited to the 
interests of the country. But bis rival took a very different vi(5W of the 
matter; and he plainly told the marquis of Mondejur, that if would require 
more than one pitched battle yet to break the Bj»irit of the Moriscoos ; and 
that, since they thought so differently on the subject, the only way left wAs- 
for each conimaiuler to take the course he judged bost.§ 

Unfortiiiiatel}^ tliero were othei's — men, too, of influence at the court — who 
were of the same stern wa)^ of thinking as the marquis of Los Velez ; men 
acting under the impulse of religious bigotry, of implacable ha^i«d of the 
Moslems, and oi a ktieii remembmnee of the outrages they hail committed. 
There were others who, more husely, thought only of themselves and of thi; 
profit they should derive from the continuance of the war. 

Among those of tlie former class w'as the president Deza, witli the members 
of the Ainlience and the civil authorities in Granada. Always viewing th(j 

* ** Tmyomlosc nnielias Moras lioniiosas, paes posaron de trescientas l.as quo sc lornnroii 
alii ; y luibicndolns tcnido los soldados it sn vohintad mas de qufncii dins, iil oaho do cllos 
mando el iiitirquis quo Ins IJevasen a la iglma/'^Hita, Gueiras de Graimdri, tom li. p. IGS. 

t "Tor nianeia que ya ostaba la Alpuxarra tan liana, qiie diezy doco soldados ibaii do 
nnoB lugarcs on otros, sin bailor quien los enojose.”— Mormol, Rebelion du Giauadii, 
tom i. p 408. 

Mendoza fully ccnflinis Maimol’s account of the quiet state of the rountiy.— Guerra de 
Grt'nnda, pp. Hfi, 97 

t “1^ suplicose dc su parte los adinitiese, babiendosc miscricordiosanirntc con l-is quo 
no fiicscu limy rii))>ado8, pora que ^lopudiese rumplir la i>alabra que Umia ya dndadio.^ 
redneidos, enleiidioiido scr oquel camino cl mas breve para acabar eon ellos por la via do- 
cquidnd Mnrniol, Kelielion de Granada, tom i. p. 4S:i. 

f *'Quo Lieiese por su parte 1o que ludicse, porqtie ansi boria dl do la suya.”-* 
Ibid. p. 470. 
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S rooeedings of the captain-goneral with an nnlM^dly eye, they loudly 
enounced his policy to the condemning his ill-timed lenity to a crafty 
race, who' would profit by it to rtdly from their late disasters and to form new 
plans of rebellion. It not right, they said, that outrages like those 
perpetrated against both divine and humxm majesty should go unpunished.* 
idondejar's enemies did not stop here, but accused him of defrauding Ihe ex- 
chequer of its dues, the fifth of the spoils of war gained in battle from the infidel. 
Finally, they chaiged him with having shown want of respect for the civil 
authorities of Grau^a, in omitting to communicate to them his plan of operations. 

The marquis, advised by his friends at qourt of these malicious attempts to 
min his credit with the government, despatched a confidential envoy to 
Madrid, to present his case before his sovereign and to refute the accusations 
of his enemies. The charge of peculation seems to have made no impression 
on the mind of a prince who would not have been slow to suspect, had there 
been any ground for suspicion. There may have been stronger grounds for the 
complaint of want of deference to the civil authorities of Granada. The best 
vin^cation of his conduct in this particular must be found in the character 
and conduct of his adversaries. From the first, Deza and the municipality 
had regarded him with jealousy, and done all in their power to thwart his 

S lans and circumscribe his authoiity. It is only confidence that begets confi- 
ence. Mondejar, early accustomed to commaua, was probably too impatient 
of opposition. + He chafed under the obstacles and annoyances thrown in his 
way oy his narrow-minded rivals. We have not the means before us of coming 
to a conclusive judgment on the merits of the controversy, but from what we 
know of the marquis’s accusers, with the wily inquisitor at their head, wo ciiall 
hardly err by casting our sympathies into the scale of the frank and generous- 
hearted soldier, who, while those that thus censured him were living at ease 
in the capital, had been fighting and following up the enemy, amidst the 
winter’s tempers and across mountains covered with snow ; and who, in little 
more than a month, without other aid than the disorderly levies of the cities, 
had quelled a dangerous revolt, and restored tranquillity to the land. 

Philip was greatly perplexed by the different accounts sent to him of the 
posture of affairs in Granada. Mondejar’s agent suggested to the council of 
state that it would be well if his majesty woidd do as his father, Charles the 
Fifth, would have done in the like case — ^repair himself to the scene of action, 
and observe the actual state of things with his own eyes. But the suggestion 
foundnofavour with the minister, Esjunosa, who affected to hold the Mo^coes 
in such contempt, that a measure of this kind, he declared, would be derogatory 
to the royal dignity. A bettor course would be for his majesty to send some 
one as his representative, clothed with full )>owcrs to take charge of the war, 
and of a rank so manifestly pre-eminent, that neither of the two commanders 
now in the field could take umbrage at his appointment over their heads. 

This suggestion, as the politic minister doubtless had foreseen, was much 
more to Philip’s taste than that of his going in person to the scene of strife; 
for, liowever little he might shrink from any amount of labour in the closet, 
ho bad, as wa have seen, a sluggish temperament, that indisposed him to much 
bodily exertion. The plan of sending some one to represent the monarch at 
the seat of war was accordingly approved ; and the i)erBon selected for this 
responsible office was Philip’s bastard brother, Don John of Austria. $ 

• **Dexar sin casiigo exemplar A quien tantoe crimenee habion cometldo contra la 
llogeetad divina y Aumana."— Marmol, Rebellon de Granada, p. 499. 

t ^B1 Marques," eaye Mendoza, **hQ]D]3re de qrtreclia i rigurosa diaciplina, criado ol. 
fikvor deau abuelo i padre en gran odeiliQwtin igod ni contradictor, impaclente de tomar 
compaftia, communioava ana conaciJoi ccmi^ miama"— Guerra de Grenada, p. 108. 

X Mendoza, Guerre de .OTanada, p. 115 et eeq.— itoiiniol, Kebelion de Grenada, tom. 1. 
pp. 511-518.— Mlniana, Hlstoria de Eopaffo, p. 875.— Cabrera, Filipe Begundo, pp. 578, 574. 
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Kumonra of what was going on in the cabinet at Madrid, reaching Granada 
from time to time, were followed by the most mischievous consequences. The 
troops, in particular, had no sooner learned that the marquis of Mondejar was 
about to be superseded in the con^mand, than they threw off the little restraint 
he had been hitherto able to impose on them, and abandoned theraselves to 
the violence and rapine to which thev were so well disposed, and which seemed 
now to be countenanced by the president and the authorities in Granada. ' The 
veiy patrols whom Mondejar had commissioned to keep the ^ace were the 
first to set the example of violating it. They invaded the hamlets and houses 
they were sent to protect, plundered them of their contents, and committed 
the foulest outrages on their inmates. The garrisons in the principal towns 
imitated their example, canying on their depictions, indeed, on a ^1 huger 
scale. Even the capital, under the very eyes of the count of Tendilla, sent out 
detachments of soldiers, who with ruthless violence trampled down the green 
plantations in the valleys, sacked the villages, and dragged away the inhabit- 
ants from the midst of their blazing dweUings into captivity.* 

It was with the deepest indignation that the marquis of Mondejar saw the 
fine web of policy he had been so busily contriving thus wantonly rent asunder 
by the very hands that should have protected it. He now longed as ardently 
as any in the province for the coming of some one entrusted with authority to 
enforce obedience from the turbulent soldiery ; a task of still greater diffieulty 
than the conquest of the enemy. While such was the state of things, an 
event occurred in Granada whi(‘h, in its jroneral character, may remind one of 
some of the mo^ atrocious scenes of the French Revolution. 

In the beginning of the troubles, tbe president bad caused a number of 
Moriscoes, amounting to not less than a hundred and fifty, it is said, to be 
arrested and thrown into the prison of the Chancery. Certain treasonable 
designs, of which they had been suspected for a long time, furnished the 

S rotext for this violent proceeding. Some few, indeed, were imprisoned lor 
ebt. But the greater number were wealthy men, who ehjoyed the high<*.st 
consideration among their countrymen. They had been suffered to rcnimn in 
confinement during the whole of the c^paign ; thus serving, in some sort, us 
hostajKS for the good behaviour of the people of the Albaicin. 

Early in March, a rumour was ci^ulated that the mountaineers, headed by 
Aben-Humeya, whose father and brother were among the prisoners, were pre- 
pared to make a descent on the city by night, and, with the assistance of tht* 
inhabitants of the Albaicin, to begin the work of destruction by assaulting the 
prison of the Chanceiy and liberating their countrymen. This report, readily 
believed, caused the greatest alarm among the citizens, boding no good to the 
uulmppy prisoners. On the evening ot the seventeonth, Dwa rcteivcd in- 
teUigeiicc that lights had been seen on some of the neighbouring mountains, 
which seemed to be of the nature of sisals, as they were answered by cor< 
responding lights in some of the houses in the Albaicin. The assault, it was 
said, would £>qbtle8S be made that ve^ night. The president appears to 
have taken no measures for the protection ox the city, but, on receiving the 
information, he at once commuzucated it to the alcayde of the prison, and 
directed him to provide for the security of his prisoners. The alcayde lost no 
time in gathering hxs friends about 1^, and caused arms to be distributed 
among a body of Spaniards, of whom there appears to have been a considerable 
number confined in the place at this time, 'nius prepared, they all remained, 
as in silent expectation of some great event. ^ 

At length, some time before midnight, the guard posted in the Oamitoa, 
one of the towers of the Alhambra, stroek the bell with a succession of rafiid 

* Mannob Rebelion de Oranada,*toin. it p 8 et seq —Mendoza, Gnerra de Gnoada, 
pp 07, 128.— Mlniana, Hiatorla de Espafla, p. 875.— Oabr^ Filipe Segimdo, pp. 675, 676. 
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44trokes, such as were used to give an alarm. In a moment eyery Spaniard in 
the prison was on his feet ; and, the alek]rde throwing open tne doors and 
leading the way, they fell at once on their defenceless vietims, confined in 
smother niiartcr of the building. As many of these were old and infirm, and 
most of them inoffensive citizens, whose quiet way of life had little fitted them 
for brawl or battle, and who were now destitute of arms of any kind, they 
seemed to be as easy victims as the sheep into whose fold the famishing i^ves 
have broken in the absence of the shepherd. Yet they did not give up their 
lives without an effo];t to save them. Despair lent them strength, and snatch- 
ing up chairs, benches, or any other article of furniture in their cells, they 
(endeavoured to make good their defence against the assailants. Some, exert- 
ing a vigour which (lcsj)air only could have given, succeeded in wrenching 
stones from the walls or iron bam from the windows, and thus supplic'd them- 
selves with the means, not merely of defence, but of doing some mischief to 
the assailants in their turn. They fought, in short, like men w)io are fighting 
lor their lives. Some, however, losing all hope of escape, piled together a 
heap of mats, bedding, and other coTiibustibles, and, kindling thern with their 
torches, threw themselves into the flames, intending in this way to set fire to 
the building, and to perish in one general confla^tion with their murderers.* 
But the flames they had kindled were soon extinguished in their own blood, 
iind their mangled remains were left to blacken among the cinders of their 
funeral pile. 

For two hours the deadly conflict between parties so unequal' y matched 
had coiitmu(3d ; the one shouting its old war-cry of “Saint lago,” as if 
lighting oil ail open flcld ; the other, if we may take the Castilim .account, 
calling on their proxihet to come to their assistance. But no power, divine or 
human, interposed in their behalf; and, notwithstanding the wild uproar 
caused by men engaged in a mortal struggle, by the sound of In^avy blows 
and falling missiles, by the yells of the victors and the dying moans and 
sigonies of the vanquished, no noise to give token of what was going on — if 
we are to credit the chroniclers — found its way beyond the walls of the prison. 
Even the guard statioued in the court-yard, ^vc arc assured, wen; not roused 
from their slimibers.t 

At IcngtlL some rumour of what was passing reached the city, where the 
story ran that the Moriscoes wcri3 in arms against their keexjers, and would 
.soon in-ohahly get possession of the gJioL This report was ciiongli for the 
|)eople, who, roused by the. alarm-bell, vrere now in a state of excitement that 
disposed them to any deed of violence. Snatching up their weapons, they 
ruBiied, or rather flew, like vultures snuffing the carrion from afar, to tho scene 
of slaughter. Strengthened by this reinforcement, the assailants in the 
prison soon completed the work of death ; and, when the morning light broke 
through the grated windowss, it disclosed the full extent of the ti-ogedy. Of 
all the Moriscoes only two had escaped, — the father and brother of Ahcn- 
Humeya, over whom a guard had been especially set. Five Spaniards were 
.slain, and seventeen wounded ; showing tho fierce resistance made by the 
Moslems, though de.stitute of arms.^: 

Snell was the massacre in the x^rison of the Chancciy of Granada, which, 
ns already intimated, nowhere finds a more fitting x>arallel than in the murders 

* **Otrns, romo desesporados, jiintando csteras, taacxis, y otras cosas seeas, quo. pudioseu 
arder, sc inetian entre aus niesmas llamas, y las avivaban, para quo, anliendo la carcel y 
la Auditinuio, peroeieseu todos los quo estaban dentro.^ — Mannol, Rebclion dc Granada, 
tom. i. p. &17. 

t Ibid ubi supra. 

I matanm d todos, sin doxar hombre a vida, sino fueroii los dos que defendidla 
guardia quo toman.”— Ibid, ubi supra See also Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p 122; 
Herrera, Uislona General, tom. i. p. 744. 
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perpetrated on a still larger scale during tlie French Revolution, iu the famoiu 
massacres of September. But the miscreuits who perpetrated these enormi- 
ties were the tools of a sanguinary faction, that was regarded with horror by 
every friend of humanity in the country. In Granada, on the other hand, it 
was the goveinment itself, or at least those of highest authoiity in it, who 
were responsible for deed. For who can doubt that a ^proceeding, the 
suAss of which depended on the concurrence of so many circumstances as to 
pr^ude the idea of accident, must have been countenanced, if not contrived, 
by those who had the direction of affairs I 

Another feature, not the least striking in the case, is the apathy shown by 
contemporary wiiters,— men who on more than one occasion have been willing 
to testify their sympathy for the sufferings of the Moriscoes. One of these 
chroniclers, after telling the piteous tale, coolly remarks that it was a good thing 
for tlie alcayde of the prison, who pocketed a large sum of money which had 
been found on the persons of the wealthy Moors. Another, after noticing the 
imputation of an intended rising on the part of the prisoners as in the highest 
degree absurd, dismisses the subject by telling us that “the Moriscoes were a 
weak, scattcr-bndued race, with just wit enough to bring on themselves such a 
as he pleasantly terms the massacre.* The government of Madrid 
received the largest share of the price of blood. For when the wives and 
families of the deceased claimed the inheritance of their estates, in some 
eases very large, their claims were rejected — on what grounds we are not told — 
by the alcaldes of the Court of Audience in Graiiaua,^ and the estates were 
confiscated to the use of the crown. Such a decision, remarks a chronicler, 
may lead one to infer that the prisoners had been guilty of cviui more heinous 
<»ffences than tiiose commonly imputed to them.t The impartial reader will 
probably come to a veiy different conclusion ; and* since it was the opulent 
burghers wlio were thus marked out for destniction, he may naturally infer 
that the baser iiassioii of avarice mingled with the feelings of fear and hatred 
in bringing about the massacre. 

However tliis may be, so foul a deed placed an impassable gulf between the 
Spaniards and the Moriscoes. It taught the latter that they could no longer 
rely on their perfidious enemy, who, while be was holding out to them one 
liand in token of reeonciliation, was raising the other to smite them to 
the grouritl. A cry ot' vengeance ran through all the borders of tlie, Alpujarras. 
Again the iiiountaiueers rose in arms. They cut off stragglers, waylaid the 
patrols whom Mondejar had distributed throughout the country, and even 
menaced the military posts of the Spaniards. On some occasions, they en- 
countered the latter with success in the open field, and in one instance defeated 
and slew a large body of Christians, as they were returning from a foray laden 
witli plunder. Finally they invited Aben-Humeya to return and resume the 
command, promising to stand by him to the last. The chief obeyed the call 
and, leaving his retreat in the Sieri'a Nevada, again took possession of his 
domains, and, ] dan ting his blood-rod flag on his native hills, it soon gathered 
around him a more formidable host than before. He even affected a greater pomp 
than he had Ltci'oie displayed. He surrounded himself with a body-guard of 

* '‘ITavia cit ellos culpados en platicas i demonstraciones, i todos en dcsco; gente 
llaea, liviaiiu, ijiliabil paia todo, sino para dar ocasion a su desventura.*’ — Mendoza, Guerra 
dc Granada, p. 122. 

t “Las culpas de Ins qualcs debicron scr mayores de 1o quo aqni so escribe, porque 
deapues pidiciidu las inugeres y liijns do los muertos sus dotes y haciendas ante.los al- 
caldes del cnincTi de aquella Audiencia, y salieudo el fiscal i la causa, se foriiid proceso 
en forma ; y por seiitenciaa y ro\ista fueron condanados, y aplicados todos sus bicnes al 
real fisco.” — Mariiinl, Rebclion dc Granada, torn. i. p. 517. 

t “Levant 6 un cstHiidarte bennejo, ue mostrava el liigar de la persona del Bel a 
maiiera de Guion.”- Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, d. 118. 
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fonr l^imdred argaebuien.* He divided his •amiy^ into battilioBis and oom- 
paaies, «nd onmTouTed to introduce into it soinotning oC the organization and 
tanties of the 6paniajdB.t He sent his brother Ahdidlah to Oenst^tinople, 
to aepreteht hia condition to the Sultah, and to to mthe common 

cauae itith Ids Moidem brethren in the Pdninsula. . in ahoi^ rebeHion azBomed 
a mom audacious ihcint than at aj^ time during the previous campaign ; 
the Chriatians of Andalusia and Qittnada looked with the greatest anxial^or 
tiic coming of a commander poaseBsed of suflicicnt authority to infuae hannony 
into the oounsela bf the rival chiefs^ to enforce obedience from the turbulent 
solditry, and to bring '^e war to a speedy condusion. 


CHAPTER V. 

BSBELLION OF THB ICOBISCOES. 

Early life of Don John of Austria— Acknowledged by Philip— His Thirst for Distinction 
—His Cmiae in the Jfeditenanean— Made Commander-in-chief— The War renewed— 
Removal of the Moriseoes. 

1569. 

As Don John of Austria is to occupy an important place, not .only in the war 
with the Moriseoes, but in some of the most memorable scenes in the re- 
mainder of this history, it will be proper to acquaint the reader with what is 
known of the earlier part of his career. Yet it is precisely over this part of it 
that a veil of mystery hangs, which no industry of the historian has been able 
wholly to remove. 

It seems probable that he was bom in the year 1547. t The twenty-fourth 
of February is assigned by common consent — 1 hardly know on what ground — 
as the day of his birth. It was also, it may be remembored, tbe birthday of 
his father, Charles the Fifth. His mother, Barbara Blomberg, was an inhabi- 
tant of Ratisbon, in Germany. She is described as a beautiful young girl, 
who attracted the emperor’s notice several years after the death of the empress 
Isabella.! The Spanish chroniclers claim a noble descent for Barbara. |1 In- 
deed, it would go hard but a Spaniard could make out a pedigree for his hero. 
Yet there are several circumstances which suggest the idea that the mother of 
Don John must have occupied a very humble position. 

* “Paia neguridad de su persona pogd arcabuceria de guardia, quo fue creciendo hasta 
quatrocientos horn bres."— Mendoza, Guerra do Granada, ubi supra 

t ** Siguid nuestra ordeu de guerra, repui^id la gente por esquadras, juntdla en com- 
paflias, nombrd capitanes.”— Ibid, ubi supra. 

t Tlds, which is two years later than the date commonly assigned by historians, seems 
to be settled by the researches of Lafuente. (See Uistona General de Espaiia (Madrid, 
1854), tom. xiil p. 437, note ) Among other evidence adduced by the historic is that of 
a medal struck in honour of Don John’s victory at Lepanto, in the year 1571, the inscrip- 
tion on which eaq>resB]y states that he was twenty-four years of age 
I Yanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fob 3. — Villofane, Vida y Yirtudea da Doha 
fogdalena de Ulloa (Salamanca, 1722), p. 36.— See also Lafuente, Historia de Espafia, 
xiii. p. 482. 

la Avjs last historian has made the parentage of John of Austria the suliJect of a partl- 
tom. i. discussion in the Bevlsta de Ambos Mimdos, No. 3. 
t D>h.nderhammen, alluding to the doubts thrown on the rank of his hero’s mother, con- 
t *‘Li)t:iiBeif with the reflection that, if there was any deflciency in this particular, no 
guardia qieny that it was more than compensated by the proud origin of her Imperial 
Herrera, Hiq de Austria, Ibl. 8. 
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BTibaeqBeB% to W cokmexior^lli ^tiharle^ she manlsd a Osman named 
Kegell» on' the eniiiwor^befirtowed the office of commissam^ , The. only 
•otm notice^ VO Star as f awsi^ which Charles took of his former mistiess 
was the settlemM An' her of a yearly psuion of two hundred fforins^ whiclf'he 
made the day hefom hia4^ath.T It was certainly not a princely le^y, and 
infers that the^ ehject 'of it idu^ hate been M a humble condition in Hfe to 
havi reudeFed*it4ixq)0itant toher<»^ ^We are led to the same cottclusion 
by the my s t e r y thrown around the birth of the child,, forming so strong a con^ 
trast to jtolBtcity ^ten to the birth of the emperor’s natural daughter, 
Hatgaret of Parma, mosep mother could boast that in ner veins flowed oolne of 
the best blood of the Netherlands. ' 

For three years the boy, who received the name oT Geronimo, remained 
under his mc^heris roof, when, by Charles’s order, he was place<l in the hands 
of a Fleming, named Maffi, a piiisician in the imperial band. This mau trans- 
ferred his residence to Leganes, a village in Castile, not far from Madrid. The 
instrument still exists that contains the agreement by which Maffi, after 
acknowledging the leceipt of a hundred florins, engages for .fifty florins annu- 
ally, to bring up the child with as much care as if he were his own. it It was 
a moderate idlowance, certainly, for the nurture of one who was some day to 
come before the world as the son of an emperor. It showed that Charles was 
fond of a bargain, though at the expense of nis own offspring. 

No instruction was provided for the child except such as he could pick up 
from the parish priest, who, as he knew as little as Maffi did of the secret of 
Geronimo's birth, probably bestowed no more attention on him than on the 
other lads of the village. And we cannot doubt that a boy of his lively 
temper must have preferred passing his days in the open fields, to confinement 
in the house and listening to the homilies of his teacher. As ho grew in years, 
he distinguished himself above his young companions by his courage. He 
took the i^d in all their rustic sports, and gave token of his belligerent pro- 
pensities by making war on the birds in the orchards, on whom he did ^eat 
execution with his little crossbow. § 

Four years were passed in this hardy way of life, which, if it did nothing 
else for the boy, had the advantage of strengthening his constitution for the 
serious trials of manhood, when the emperor uiought it was time to place him 
in a situation where he would receive a better training than could be found in 
the cottage of a peasant. He was accordingly transferred to the protection of 
Luis Quixada, Charles’s trusty major-domo, who received tlie child into his 
family at Villugarcia, in the neighbourhood of Valladolid. The emperor 
showed his usual discernment in. the selection of a guardian for his son. 
Quixada, with his zeal for the faith, his loyalty, his nice sentiment of honour, 
was the very type of the Castilian hidalgo in his best form ; while he 
possessed all those knightly qualities which made him the perfect mirror of 
the antique chivalry. His wife, Dona Magdalena de Ulloa, sister of the 
marquis of Mota, was a lady yet more illustrious for her virtues than for her 
rank. She had naturally the most to do with the training of the boy’s earlier 
years ; and under her discipline it was scarcely possible that one of so generous 


* Lafiiente, Hist, de Espafia, tom. xiil. p. 432, note, 
f Gachard, fietraite et Mort de Gharlea-Quint, tom. li. p. 506. 

In a private interview with Luis QuUada, the evening before his death, the emperor gave 
him six hundred gold crowns to purciiase the above-mentioned pension. 

t This interesting document wss found among the testamentary papers of Obarles, the 
Fifth. A copy of it has been preserved among the manuscripts of Cardinal Granvelle. — 
Pspiera d'Etat, tom. iv. pp. 499, 600. 

f ** Gsstava buena paite del dia en timr oon una ballestllla a los paraxos.^’-’-Vander- 
hammen, Don Joan de Austria, fol. 10. 
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a natarc should fail to acquire the courtly breeding and refinement of taste 
which shed a lustre over the stem character of the soldier. 

However much Quixada may have reporad on his wife’s discretion, he did 
not think proper to try it, in the present instance, by communicating to her 
the secret of Geronimo’s birth. He spoke of him as the son of a mat man, 
his. dear friend, expressing his desire that his wife would receive him as her 
own child. This was the less difficult, as Magdalena had no children of her 
own. The solicitude shown by her lord may possibly have suggested to her 
the idea tl^t the boy was more nearly related to nim than he chose to acknow- 
ledge,— in short, that he was the offspring of some intrigue of Quixada pre- 
vious to his marriage.* But an event whieh took place not long after the 
child’s introduction into the family, is said to have awakened in her suspicions 
of an origin more in accordance with the truth. The house at Villagarcia 
took fire ; and, as it was in the night, the flames gained such head that they 
were not discovered till they burst through the windows. The noise in the 
street roused the sleeping inmates ; and Quixada, thinking first of his charge, 
sprang from his bed, and, rushing into Geronimo’s apartment, snatched up tnt; 
affrighted child, and bore him in his arms to a place of safety. He then re- 
entered the house, and, forcing his way through the smoke and flames, suc- 
ceeded in extricating his wife from her perilous situation. 1'his sacrifice of 
love to loyalty is panegyrized by a Castilian chronicler as “a rare achieve- 
ment, far transcending any act of heroism of which antiquity could boast. ”t 
Whether Magdalena looked with the same complacency on the proceeding wo 
are not informed. Certain it is, however, that the interest shown by her 
husband in the child had no power to excite any feeling of jealousy in her 
bosom. On the contrary, it seemed rather to strengthen her own interest in 
the boy, whose uncommon beauty and affectionate disposition soon called 
forth all the tenderness of her nature. She took him to her heart, and treated 
him with all the fondness of a mother, — a feeling warmly reciprocated by tbe 
object of it, who, to the day of his death, regarded her with the tniest fedings 
of filial love and reverence. 

In 1558, the year after his retirement to Yuste, Charles the Fifth, whether 
from a wish to see his son, or, as is quite as probable,^ in the hope of making 
Quixada more contented with his situation, desired his major-domo to bring 
his family to the adjoining village of Cuacos. While there, the young Gero- 
nimo must doubtless sometimes have accompanied his mother, as he called 
JDofia Magdalena, in her visits to the monastery. Indeed, his biographer 
assures us that the sight of him operated like panacea on the emperor’s 
health.:): We find no allusion to him, however, in any of the letters from 
Yuste ; and, if ho did go there, wo may be sure that Charles had sufficient 
control over himself not to betray, by any indiscreet show of fondness, bis 
relationship to the child. § One tradition respecting him lingered to a late 

* Y puedn set llegase A Bospechar, si acaso tendria por padre A su esposo.”— Villefalle, 
Yida de MoRtLalena de Ulloo, p. S8. 

t "Accion singular y rara, y que dexa atras quantos la antiguedad celebra por pere- 
grinas."— Vaiiderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 81. 

According to another biographer, two fires occurred to Quixada, one in Villagarcia and 
one in Valladolid. On each of these oc<'.aBionB the house was destroyed, but his ward was 
saved, home off by the good knight in his arms. (Villafafie, Vida de Magdalena de VUoa, 
pp. 44, 53.) The coincidences arc too much opposed to the doctrine of chances to com- 
mend themselves readily to our faith. Yanderhammen’s reflection was drawn forth by the 
second fire, the only one he notices. It applies, however, equally well to both. 

t Vnnderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 16. 

S Indeed, Siguenza, who may have had it from the monks of Yuste, tells us that the 

boy sometimes was casually seen by the emperor, who was carefUl to maintain his 
usual reserve end dignified demeanour ; so that no one could suspect his secret. Once 
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period among the people of Guacos, where the peasants, it is said, pelted him 
with stones as he was robbing their orchards. It was the first lesson in war 
of the future hero of Lepanto. 

There is no reason to doubt that the boy witnessed the obsec^uics of the em- 
peror. One who was present tells us that he saw him there, dressed in full 
mourning, and standing by the side of Quixada, for whose page he pa^ed 
among the brethren of the convent.* We ma;f well believe that a spectiude 
so solemn and affecting as these funeral ceremonies must have sunk deep into 
his young mind, and heightened the feelings of veneration with which he 
always regarded the memory of his father. It was, perhaps, the appearance 
of Geronimo as one of the mourners that first suggested the idea of his relation- 
ship to the emperor. We find a letter from Quixada to Philip, dated soon 
after, in which he speaks of rumours on the subject as current in the neigh- 
bonrhood.+ 

Among the testamentary papers of Charles was found one in an envelope 
sealed with his private seal, and addressed to his son Philip, or in cose of his 
death, to his grandson Carlos, or whoever might be in possession of the crown. 
It -was dated in 1554, before his retirement to Yuste. It acknowledged his 
connexion with a Cferman maiden, and the birth of a son named Geronimo. 
The mother’s name was not given. He pointed out the quarter where infor- 
mation could be got respecting the child, who was then living with the violin- 
player at Leganes. He expressed the wish that he should be trained up for 
the ecclesiastical profession, and that, when old enough, he should enter a 
convent of one of the reformed orders. Charles would not, however, have any 
constraint put on the inclinations of the boy, and in case of his preferring a 
secular life, he would have a suitable estate settled on him in the kingdom of 
Naples, with an annual income of between thirty and forty thousand ducats. 
^Whatever course Geronimo might take, the emperor rec^uested that he should 
' receive all the honour and consideration due to him as his son. His letter con- 
cluded by saying that, although for obvious reasons he had not inserted these 
directions in his will, he wished them to lie held of the same validity as if he 
had.:!: Philip seems from the first to have so regarded them, though, as he was 
then in Flanders, he resolved to postpone *the public acknowledgment of his 
brother till his return to Spain. 

Meanwhile, the rumours in regard to Geronimo’s birth had reached the ears 
of the regent, Joanna. With natural curiosity, she ordered her secret^ to 
write to Quixada and ascertain the truth of the report. The trusty hidalgo 
endeavoured to evade the question, by saymg that some years since a friend of 
his had entrusted a boy to his care ; but as no allusion whatever was mode to 
the child in the emperor’s will, the story of their I’elationship to each other 
should be treated as idle gossip.f The reply did not satisfy Joanna, who seems 
to have settled it in her own mind that the story was well founded. She took 

or twice/’ odds the Jeronymite father, the lad entered the apartment of his father, 
who doubtless spoke to him as he would have spoken to any other boy,”— Historia de 
la Orden do San Geronimo, tom. iii. p. 205. 

* Relation d’un Beligieux de Yuste, ap. Gachard, Betraite et Mort do Charlos-Quint, 
tom. ii. p. 55. 

t Hullo tan pdblico aqui lo que toca aquella persona qne V. Mtad sabe qua csti 4 mi 
caigo quo me ha espantado, y espdntaiue mueho mas las particularidadeB que Bobrdllo 
oyo.”— Ibid. tom. 1. p. 449. 

X A copy of this interesting document was found in the collection of Granvelle at 
Bosafiqon, and has been lately published in the beautilUl edition of the cardinal’s papen. 
— Papiers d’Etat, tom. iv. p. 495 et seq. 

§ "Que pues su M^, en su testaraento ni codecilo, no hazia memoria d41, que era 
nzon tenello por burla, y que no sabia que poder responder otra eosa, en pdblico ni en 
secreto.”— Gacluu’d, Betraite et Uort de Charlee Quint, tom. i. p. 445. 

F. ? 
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att occasion soon after to write to Dofia Magdalena, during her husband’s absence 
from home, expressing her wish that the lady would bring the boy where she 
could see him. The place selected was at an atUo defe about to 1)6 celebrated 
in Valladolid. DoSa Magdalena, reluctant as she was, felt herself compelled 
to receive the request from such a source as a command, which she had no 
right to disobey. One might have thought that a ceremony so heartrendinc 
and appalling m its character as an aiUo de ft would be the last to be scleetea 
for the indulgence of any feeling of a li^t and joyous nature. But the 
Spaniard of that and of a much later age resided thu as the sweetest sacrifice 
that could be o^cred to the Almighty ; and he went to it with the same in- 
difference to the sufferings of the victim — probably with the same love of 
excitement — which he wo^d have felt in going to a bull-fight. 

On the day which had been named, Magdsdena and her charge took their 
seats on the carpeted platform reserved for persons of rank, in fuU view of the 
scaffold appropriated to the martyrs who were to suffer for conscience’ sake. 
It was in the midst of the aiigust company here assembled, that the son of 
Charles the Fifth was to receive his first lesson in the school of persecution ; 
that he was to learn to steel his heart against sjrmpathy with human suffering ; 
to learn, above all, that compassion for the heretic was a crime of the deemst 
dye. It was a terrible lesson for one so yonng — of an age when the mind is 
most open to impressions ; and the bitter fruits of it were to be discerned ere 
long in the war with the Moriscoes. 

As the royal train approached the place occupied by OofSa Magdalena, the 
regent paused and looked around for the boy. Magdalena had thrown her 
mantle about him, to conceal him as much as possible from the public eye. 
She now drew it aside ; and Joanna looked so long and earnestly on the child, 
that he shrunk abashed from her gaze. It was not, however, before ^e had 
recognized in his bright blue eyes, his ample forehead, and the rich yellow 
locks that clustered round his he^, some of the peculiarities of the Austrian 
line, though liupjjily without the deformity of the protruding lip, which wag 
no less its characteristic. Her heart yearned with the tenderness of a sister, 
as she felt convinced that the same blood fiowed in his veins as in her om ; 
and, stooping down, she threw her arms around his neck, and, kissing him, 
called him by the endearing name of brother.* She would have persu^edhim 
to go with her and sit by her side, but the boy, clinging closely to his foster- 
mo%er, refused to leave her for the stranger lady. 

This curious scene attracted the attention of the surrounding spectators, 
which was hardly diverted from the child by the appearance of the prisoners 
on the scaffold to receive their sentences. When these hod been pronounced, 
and the wretched victims led away to execution, the multitude pressed so 
eagerly round Magdalena and the boy, that it was with difficulty the guards 
could keep them back, till the regent, seeing the awkwardness of their situa- 
tion, sent one of her train, the count of Osomo, to their relief; and that noble- 
man, forcing his way through the crowd, carried off Geronimo in his arms to 
the royal carriage. t 

It was not long before all mystery was dispelled by the public acknowledg- 

* Frincesa al punto airebatada del unor, le abra^d, y bead, sin wjpasaa en el 
lugar que eatava, y el acto que exercia. Llamdle hermano y tratdle de altenk**— Vander- 
hamnieii, Don Juan de Auatria, foL 23. 

t ** Llcgo el cQso a eatado, quo le huvo de tomar en bravos el Conde Oaorno hasta la 
carropa de la Frincesa, porque le gozasaen todos.’’-~Vanderhammen, Don Juan da Austria, 
fol. 25. 

The story must be admitted to be a strange one, considering the punctilious eharaotez 
of the Castilian court, and the reserved snd decorous habits of Joanna. But the author, 
bom and bred in the palace, had access, os he tells us, to the very highest souzoee of 
information, oral and written. « 
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molt of the child as the son of the emperor. One of the first acts of Philip^ 
after his retam to l^ain in 1559, was to arrange an interview with his brother^ 
The pli^ assigned for the meeting was an extensive park, not far from Valla- 
dolid, in the neighbourhood of the convent of La JSipina^ a spot much 
resorted to by the Castilian princes of the older time for the pleasures of 
the chase. 

On the appointed day, Quixada, richly dressed, and mounted on the best 
horse in his stables, rode forth, at ^e head of his vassals, to meet the king, 
with the little Geronimo, simply attired, and on a common palfrey, by his side. 
They had gone but a few miles when they heard, through the wood^ the sound 
of horses* hoofs, announcing the approach of the royal cavalcade. Quixada 
halted, and alighting, drew near to Geronimo, with much deference in his 
manner, and, dropping on one knee, begged permission to kiss his hand. At 
the same time he desired his ward to dismount, and take the charger which he 
had himself been riding. Geronimo was sorely bewildered by what he would 
haYe thought a merry jest on the part of his guardian, had not his sedate and 
dignified <maracteT forbidden the supposition. Recovering from his astonish- 
ment, he complied with his guardian's dii'ectiouH ; and the vision of future 
greatness must have flashed on his mind, if, as we are told, when preparing 
to mount, he turned round to Quixada, and with an affected air of 
dignity, told him that, ** since things were so, he might hold the stimip 
for him.** * 

They had not proceeded far when they came in sight of the royal party. 
Quixada pointed out the king to his want, adding that his majesty had some- 
thing of importance to communicate to him. They then dismounted ; and tlia 
boy, ty his guardian's instructions, drawing nejir to Philip, knelt down and 
begged leave to kiss his majesty's hand. The king, graciously extending it, 
Jooked intently on the youth ; and at lei^h broke silence by asking ** if he 
knew who was his father.*’ ^ronimo, disconcerted by the abniptness of the 
question, and, indeed, if the reports of his origin had ever reached his ears, 
ignorant of their truth, cast his eyes on the ground and made no answer. 
Philip, not ^spleasod with his emhattYssment, was well satisfied, doubtless, 
to reM in his mtelligent countenance and noble mien an assurance that he 
wonld^ do no discredit to his birth. Alighting from his horse, he embraced 
Gei^onimo, exclaiming, ** Take courage, niy chud, you are descended from a 
great man. The emperor Charles the Fif&, now m gloiy, is you> fatlier as 
weU as mine.”t Then, turning to the lords who stood around, he presented 
the boy to them as the son of their late sovereign, and his own brother. The 
courtiers, with the ready instinct of their tribe, ever pi'ompt to worship the 
rising sun, pressed eagerly forward to pay their obeisance to Geronimo. The 
scene was conclud^ by the king’s bucklmg a sword on his brother’s side, and 
throwing pound his neck the sparkling collar of the Golden Fleece. 

The tidings of this strange event soon spread over the neighbourhood, for 
there were many more witnepes of the ceremony than those who took part in 
it ; and the king and his retinue found, on their return, a multitude of people 
gathering along the route, eager to get a glimpse of this newly discovered gem 
of royalty. The sight of the handsome youth called forth a bui-st of noisy 
enthusiasm from the populace, and the air rang with their tumultuous vivas as 
through the streets of the ancient city of Valladolid. 
Philip expressed his satisfaccion at the events of the day, by declaring that 

• “Vuelto ya en si de la suspension priroera, alargd la mono, y montd en el caballo ; 
yaun se dice que con airosa grandesa, afiadid; Pues si eso es asi tened el estribo.*'— 
Villafafle, Vidade Dofia Magdalena de Ulloa, p. 61. 

t “ Macte, inquit, animo puer, pittnobilis vire filius es tu ; Carolus Quintus Impeiator, 
quicodo d^t, utriusque nostrum pater csf Strada, Be Bello Belglco, tom. L p. 608. 
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^*be had never met better sport in his life, or brought back game so much to 
his mind.” * 

Having thus publicly acknowledged his brother, the king detemined to 
provide for him an establishment suited to his condition. He assimed him 
for his residence one of the best mansions in Madrid. He was fumi^ed vdth 
a numerous band of retainers, and as great state was maintained in his house- 
hold as in that of a prince of the blood. The count of Priego acted as his chief 
major-domo ; Don Luis Carrillo, the eldest son of that noble, was made captain 
of the guard ; and Don Luis de Cordova master of the horse. In short, nobles 
and cavaliers of the best blood in Castile did not disdain to hold offices in the 
service of the peasant boy. With one or two exceptions, of little importance, 
he enjoyed all the privileges that belonged to the royal infantes. He did not, 
like them, liave apartments in the palace ; and he was to be addressed by the 
title of “ Excellency,” instead of “Highness,” which was their peculiar pre- 
rogative. The distinction was not always scrupulously observed. 

A more important change* took place in his name, which from Gvroniiim was 
now converted into John of Austria^ — a lofty name, which intimated his 
descent from the inipciial house of Hapsburg, and on which his deeds in 
after-life shed a lustre greater than the proudest title that sovereignty could 
confer. 

Luis Quixada kept the same place after his pupil’s elevation as before. He 
continued to be his ayo^ or governor, and removed with Doha M igdaleiia to 
Madrid, wdiere he took up his residence in the house of Don John. Thus 
living in the most intimate personal relations with him, Quixada maintained 
his influence unimpaired till the hour of his own death. 

Philip fully appreciated the worth of the faithful liidalgo, who was fortunate 
in thus enjoying the favour of the son in as great a degree as he had done that 
of the father, — and, as it would seem, wdth a larger recompense for his services. 
He was master of the horse to Don Carlos, the heir to the crown ; he held the 
important post of president of the Council of the Indies ; and he possessed 
several lucrative benefices in the military order of Calatrava. In one of hia 
letters to the king, wo find Quixada remarking that he had endeavoured to 
supply the deficiencies of his pupil’s early education by training him in a 
manner better suited to his destinies in after-life. 1: We cannot doubt that, in 
the good knight’s estimate of what was essential to such a training, the exei> 
ciscs of chivalry must have found more favour than the monastic discipline 
recommended by the emperor. However this may have been, Philip resolved 
to give his brother the best advantages for a liberal education by sending him 
to the University of Alcala, which, founded by the great Ximeues, a little 
more than a century before, now shared with the older scliooi of Salamanca the 
glory of being the most famous seat of science in the Peninsula. Don John 
had for his companions his two nephews, Don Carlos and Alexamler Famese, 
the son of Margaret of Parma. They formed a triumvirate, each member of 
which was to fill a large space in the piges of history ; Don Carlos from his 
cn'OTS and misfortunes, and the two others from their military achievements. 

* **3amA» habia tenido dia de caza mas gustoso, ni logrado presa quo le hubiese dado 
tanto contento.” — ^Villafafle, Yidade Dofla Magdalena de Ulloa, p. 52. 

This curious account of Philip's recognition of his brother is told, with less discrepancy 
than usual, by various writers of that day. 

t Yanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 27. — "Monddle llaiuar Ecelencia; pero bub 
reales costunbres le dievon sdelante tiiulo do Alteza i de sefior entre los grandeB i me- 
uores.”— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. v. cap. 3. 

I "Tengo mucho cuidado que apreuda y se le enseflen las cosas necesarios, confoime 
4 8U edad y a la calidad de su persona, que, seguii la estrecheza cn que se cri6 y ha 
estaclo hnsta quo vino 4 ml poder, es bien nieiiester con todo cuidado tener cuenta con 
6L-— Gachard, Ketraite et Mart do Charlea-Quint, tom. i. p. 450. 
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Tliey were all of nearly the same aj^e. Don John, according to a writer of the 
time, stood foremost among the three for the comeliness, or rather beauty 
of his person, no less than for the charm of his maimers ; * while the soul 
was filled with those nobler qualities which gave promise of tho highest 
excellence. + 

His biographers tell us that Don John gave due attention to his studies ; 
but the studies which found most favour in his eyes were those connected with 
the art of war. He was perfect in all chivalrous accomplishments ; and he 
isighed for some field on which he could <li.splay them. The knowledge of his 
real parentage filled his soul with a generous ambition, and he longed by some 
heroic achievement to vindicate his claim to his illustnons descent. 

At tlic end of three years, in 1564, he left the university. The following 
year was that of tho famous siege of Malta ; and all Christendom hung in 
suspense on the issue of the desperate conflict, which a handful of warriors, on 
their lone^ isle, were waging against the whole strength of the Ottoman 
empire. Tne sympathies of Don John were roused in behalf of the Christian 
knights ; and he resolved to cast his own fortunes into tho scale with theirs, 
:iiid win his maiden laurels under the banner of the Cross. He did not ask 
the iiermission of his brother. That he knew would be refused to him. He 
withdrew secretly from the court, and with only a few attendants took his 
Wily to Barcelona, whence an armament was speedily to sail, to cai*ry succour 
to the bi-’sii'ged. Everywhere on the i-oute he was reetdved with the respect 
due to his rank. At Saragosa.a he was lodged with the archbishop, under 
whose roof he wiis detained by illness. While there he received a letter from 
the king, who had learned the cause of his departure, commanding him to 
return, as he was altogether too young to take part in this desperate strife. 
Don John gave little heed to the royal orders. He pushed on to Barcelona, 
where he had the mortification to find that the fleet had sailed. He resolved 
to cross the mountains and take sliip at Marseilles. The viceroy of Catalonia 
could not dissuade the hot-headed youth from his purpose, when another 
ilespatch came from court, in which Philip, in a more peremptoiy tone than 
before, repeated bis orders for his brother to return, under pain of his severe 
displeasure. A letter from Quixada had warned him of the certain disgrace 
u'hich awaited him, if fie continued to trifle with the royal commands. N othing 
remained but to obey ; and DomJohii, disappointed in his scheme of ambition, 
retumed to the capital. J 

This adventure caused a great sensation throughout the coullt^5^ Tho 
young nobles and cavaliers about the court, fired by Don John’s example, 
which seemed liko a rebuke on their own sluggishness, had hastened to buckle 
on their armour, and follow him to tho war.§ The common people, peculiarly 
sensible in Spain to deeds of romantic daring, were delighted with the adven« 
luroiis spirit of the young jirince, which gave promise that he was one day to 
take his place among the heroes of the nation. This was the beginning of the 
popularity of John of Austria witli his countrymen, who in time came to 
i*egard him with feelings little short of idolatry. Even Philip, however 
necessary he may have thought it to rebuke the insubordination of his 
brother, must in his heart have been pleased with the generous spirit he had 

* ** Long6 tamen anteibat Austriocus et corporis habitadine, ct morum .suavitato. Facies 
ill! non mod 6 pulc-hra, sed etiain venusto.”— Strada, De Bello Belgico, tom. i. p. 600. 

t Eminebat in aJolescento comitaa, industrio, probitas, et, ut in novae potcntiac hosplte, 
';'erccimdla."--Ibid. loc. cit. 

t Btrada, De Bello Belgico, tom. ii. pp. 600, 610. — ^Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, 
tot 34-36.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. vi. cap. 24. 

$ La faina de la partida de Don Juan saed del ocio a muclios cavallcros de la corte 
i reyuos, queuvergongados de quedarae en 41, le siguieron."— Cabrera, Filipe Begundo, loc. clt. 
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exhibited. At least, the favour with which he continued to regard the 
offender showed that the royal displeasure was of no long continuance. 

The sudden change ii^^e condition of Don John might remind one of some 
fairy tale, where the poor peasant boy finds himself aU at once conv^ed by 
enchantment into a great piince. A wiser man than he might wellhiaye had 
his head turned by such a rapid revolution of the wheel of fortune ; and 
Philip may naturally have feared that the idle dalliance of a court, to which 
his brother jnras now exposed, might corrupt his simple nature aud seduce him 
from the honourable path of duty. Great, theretore, must have been hie 
satisfaction, when he saw that, far from this, the elevation of the youth had 
only served to give a wider expansion to his views, and to fill his bosom with 
still higher and nobler aspirations. 

The discreet conduct of Don John in regard to his nephew, Don Carlos, 
when ’tile latter would have engaged him in his wild and impracticable 
schemes, established him still more firmly in the royal favour.* 

In the spring of the year 1568, an opportunity occurred for Philip to. gratify ’ 
his brother’s ambition, by entnisting iiim with the command of a fleet then 
fitting out, in the port of Garthagena, against the Barbary corsaii's, who had 
been making alarming depredations of late on the Spanish commerce. But, 
while giving him this appointment, the king was careful to supply the lack 
of experience in his brother by naming as second in command au officer in 
whose abilities he perfectly confided. This was Antonio de Zufiiga y Re- 
quesous, grand commander of St. James, an eminent X’crsouage, who will 
come frequently before the reader in the progress of the narrative. Requosons, 
who at this time filled the post of ambassador at Rome, was possessed of the 
versatility of talent so important in an age when the same individual wa^ 
often required to excliango the duties of the cabinet for those of the camp. 
While Don John appeared before the public as the captain of the fleet, the 
actual responsibility for the conduct of the expedition rested on his lieu- 
tenant. 

On the third of June, Don John sailed out of port, at the head of as brave 
an armament as ever floated on the waters of the Mediterranean. The prince’s 
own vessel was a stately galley, gorgeously fitted up, and decorated with a pro- 
fusion of paintings, the subjects of which, drawn chiefly from ancient history 
and mythology, were of dldatic import, intended to convey some useful lesson 
to the young commander. The moral of eacH picture was expressed by some 
]>|^tjiy maxim inscribed beneath it in Latin. luus, to whatever quarter Don 
John turned his eyes, they were sure to fall on some homily for nis instruc- 
tion ; so that bis galley might be compared to a volume richly filled with 
illustrations, that servo to impress the contents on the reader's memory. + 

The cruise was perfectly successful ; and Don John, on his return to port, 
some eight months later, might lioast that, in more than one engagement, ho 
had humbled the pride of the corsairs, and so far crippled them that it would 
be long before they could resume their depredations ; that, in fine, he had 
vindicated the honour of his country’s flag throughout the Mediterranean. 

His return to Madrid was welcomed with the honours of a triumph. 
Courtier and commoner, men of all classes, in short, vied with each other in 
oll'ering up the sweet incense of adulation, filling^ his young mind with lofty 
• visions of the future, that beckoned him forward in the path of glory. 

When the insurrection of the Moriscoes broke out in 1568, the eyes of men 
naturally turned on Don John of Austria, as the person who would most 

* Ante, voL ii. book iv. ch. 6. 

t VandeThammea hacr given a minute description of this royal galley, with its pictorial 
llluBtratioDS. Among the legends emblazoned below them, that of ** Dolum reprimert dole" 
savours strongly of the politlG monarGh.»Don Joan de Austria, fol. 44-48. 
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Bkely be sent to suppresB it. But Philip thou^t it veoMd be eafer to trtet 
the Mixunand to thoee who, from their loug residence in the neigbbourhoc^ 
were l^ttw acquainted with the character of the coun^ and of its inhabit- 
Ants. When, however, the dissensions of the rival chiefs made it necessary 
to send some one invested with such powers as might enable him to -overawe 
this factious spirit and enforce greater concert of action, ,the council of state* 
recommended Don John to the command. Their recommendation was .ap- 
proved by the king, if, indeed, it was not ori^ally made at his suggestion.* 

Still the ** prudent” monarch was careful not to invest his brother with 
that independent command which the public supposed him to possess. On 
the contrary, his authority was restricted within limits almost as narrow as 
those which had curbed it in the Mediterranean. A council of war was ap- 
pointed, by whose opinions Don John was to be guided in every question of 
moment. In case of a division of opinion, the question was to bo referred to 
the decision of Philip.* 

The chidf members of this body, in whbm the supreme power was virtually 
lodged, were the marquis of Mondcjar, who from this time does not appear to 
have taken the field in person ; the duke of Sessa, grandson of the great 
captain, Gonsalvo do Cdraova, and endowed with no small portion of the 
mmtaiy l^ent of his ancestor ; the arclibishoji of Granada, a preLitc possessed 
of as la^ a measure of bigotry as ever fell to the lot of a Spanish ecclesiastic ; 
Deza, president of the Audience, who liated the Moriscoes with the fierce 
hatred of an inquisitor; and, finally, Don John’s faithful ayo, Quixada, who 
had more influence over him than was enjoyed by any other, and who had 
come to witness the first of his pupil’s campaigns, destined, edaa t to be the 
closing one of his own.t 

. There could hardly have been a more unfortunate device than the con- 
trivance of so cumbrous a machinery as this council, opposed as it was, from 
• its very nature, to the despatch so indispensable to the success of military 
operations. The mischief was increased by the necessity of referring eveiy 
disputed point to the decision of the king. As this was a coiitingeiicy ihat 
often occurred, the young prince soon found almost as many embarrassments 
thrown 'in his way by his friends as by his foes, — cnibanassmciits wliieli 
nothing but ail uncommon spirit of det^miuatiou on his own }>urt could have 
overcome. 

On the sixth of Apiil, 1.569, Don John took l^avo of the king, then at 
Aranjuez, and hastened towards the south. Uis coming was eagi‘i]y expected 
by the inhabitants of Granada ; by tlie Christians, fiom their lio 2 )(‘s that it 
would remedy the disorders in the army and bring the war to a S 2 >eedy con- 
clusion ; by the Moriscoes, from the protection they anticii>ated he would 
afford them against the violciico of the Spaniards. Preparations were made 
in the capital for giving him a splendid reception. The programme of the 
ceremonies was furnished by Pliilip himself. t At some miles Irom the city, 
Don John was met by the count of Tcudillo, at the head of a small detach- 
ment of infantry, wearing uniforms partly of tho Castilian fasliiou, partly of 
the Moribco, — presenting altogether a strange and picturesque sjict-tacle, in 
which silks^ velvets, and rich embroidery floated gauy amidst the iron moil 

* " Bu comision Aie sin limitacion ningnna ; mas su libertad tan atoda, que de cosa 
grande ni pequefia podia disponer bin comimicacion i parecer de los consegeros, i man- 
dado del Bei.”— Mendoza, Guerra ae Granada, p. ISD. 

t Ibid. p. 130 et seq.— Vanderhanimen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 81.— Marmol, tom. i. 
pp. 611-618.— Villafafle, Vida de Dofla Magdalena de Ulloa, p. 73.— CabreM, Filipe S^ndo^ 
lib. iz. cep 1. 

} ** Ta el Presldente tenia orden de sn Magestad de la que ae babla de tener en el n- 
cibimlento de su hennano.”— Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. il. p. 17. 
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and burnished wea^ns of the warrior.* As the prince proceeded along his 
route, lie was met oy a long train of ecclesiastical and civic fimctionaries, 
followed by the principal cavaliers and citizens of Granada, At their head 
were the archbishop and the president, the latter of whom was careM to 
assert his rank by walking on the right of the prelate. Don John showed 
them both the greatest deference ; and as they drew near, he dismounted from his 
horse, and, embracing the two churchmen, stood with hat in hand, for some 
moments, while conversing with thcm.f As their toin came uj), the pre- 
sident presented the most eminent persons to the prince, wlio received them 
Avith that frank and graceful courtesy which won the hearts of all who B,p- 
proaclied him. lie men resumed his route, escorted on either side by Ihe 
president and the archbishop. The neighbouring fields were covered with 
spectators, and on the plains of B4yro he found a largo body of troops, not 
less than ten thousand, drawn up to receive him. As be approached, they 
greeted him with salvoes of musketry delivered with admirable precision. As 
Don John glanced over their beautiful array, and beheld theii; perfect disci- 
pline and appointments, his eyes brightened and his cheek flushed with a 
noldier’s pride. 

Uaidly had he entered the gates of Granada, when he was surrounded by a 
•throng of women, who gathered about him in an attitude of supplication. 
They were the widows, the mothers, and the daughters of those who had so 
miserably perished in the massacres of the Alpujarras. They were clad in 
mourning, some of them so scantily os too plainly to reveal their poverty. 
Falling on their knees, with tears streaming from their eyes,' and their wor^ 
I'Rudered almost inarticulate by their sobs, they demanded justice, — justice on 
the murderers of their kindred. They had seen their friends fall, they said, 
beneath the blows of tbeir executioners ; but the pain with which their hearts 
were then rent was not so great as what they now felt on learning that the 
i^iniel acts of these miscreants were to go unpunished. t Don John endeavoured 
to calm their agitation by expressions of the deepest sympathy for their mis- 
i'ortunes, — expressions of which none who saw his countenance could doubt the 
truth ; and he promised that he would do all in his power to secure them 
justice. 

A livelier scene awaited Mm as the procession held its way along the streets 
<if the ancient capital. Everjnvhere the houses were gaily decorated with 
tipestries of cloth of gold. The multitude who thronged the avenues filled 
Ihe air with their loyal acclamations. Bright eyes glanced from balconies and 
windows, where the noblest matrons and maidens of Granada, in iich attire, 
were gathered to look upon the splendid pageant, and the yoimg hero who was 
the object of it.§ In tuis state he moved along until he reached the palace of 
the Iloyal Audience, where, by the king’s command, apartments had been 
.sumptuously fitted up for bis accommodation.H 

* Do munora quo entro gala y guerra hacion liermosa y agradable vista. ’’•'-Moimol, 
llubelion do Granada, ubi supra. 

t '*El qual lo recibid muy bien, y con el sombrero en cl mano, y le tiivo iin rato abrazado. 
Y aportatidose d un lado, llegd el Arzobispo, y hizo lo mismo cou dl."— Ibid, to A. ii. p. 18. 

t “Que no siutieron tanto dolor con oir los crueles golpes de las arnias con que los 
licreges los matuban d ellos y d sus hjjos, hermanos y parleutes, como cl quo sienten en 
ver que hun de ser peixlonados.”— Ibid. p. 19. 

From this, it would seem that the love of revenge was a stronger feeling with these 
Christian woiiieu than the love of friends. 

§ ** Y mas galas y regoeijos, iKiixiue estalian las ventanas de laih calles, por dondo'habia de 
pasRT, cntoUlados do paftos de oro y seda, y mucho numero de damas y doncellas nobles en 
clliis. ricauicute ataviados, que luibiau acudido de toda la ciudud por verle." — Ibid, ubi 
6Ui>ra. 

II Ibid. pp. 17-19.— Vauderhamnicn, Don Jimp de Austria, fol. 83.— Mendoza, Guerra de 
dranado, n. 133. 
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The following day, a deputation waited on Don John from the princi^ 
Jforiscoes of the city, claiming his protection against the injuries and insults 
to which they were exposed whenever they webt abroad. They complained 
especially of the Spanish troops quartered on them, and of the manner in 
which they violated the sanctity of their dwellings by the foulest outrages. 
Don John replied in a tone that expressed little of thfcomraiseratiou which he 
had shown to the female petitioners on the preceding day. He told the 
Moriscoes that he had been sent to restore order to Granada, and that those 
who had proved loyal would find themselves protected in all their rights. 
Those, on the contrary, who had taken part in the late rebellion, would be 
chast^d with unspaiing rigour. * He directed them to state their grievances 
in a memorial, with a caution to set down nothing which they could not prove, 
or it would go hard with them. The unfortunate Moriscoes found that they 
were to expect such justice only as comes from the hand of ati enemy. 

The first session of the council showed how defective was the system for con- 
ducting the war. In the discussions that ensued, MondeJar rt^marked that the 
contest, in his opinion, was virtually at an end ; that the Moriscoes, for the 
most part, were in so Tavourablo a mood, that he would undertake, if the alfair 
were placed in his hands, to bring them all to submission in a very short time. 
This proposal was treated with contempt by the haughty president, who de- 
nounced them as a false-hearted race, on whose promises no one could rely. 
^J"he war, he said, would never be ended so long as the Moriscoes of the capital 
were allowed to communicate with their countrymen in the mountains, and to 
furnish them with scicret intelligence respecting what was x)assiDg in the 
Christian camp. The first step was to remove them aU from Granada into the 
interior ; the second, to make such an example of the miscreants who had per- 
petrated the massacres in the Alpujarras as should strike terror into the hearts 
of the infidels, and deter them from any further resistance to authority. In 
this division of opinion the members took difibrent sides, according to the 
ditfcrence of their tempers. The commander-in-chief and Quixada both leaned 
to Mondeja^l opinion. After a protiwctcd discussion, it became necessary to 
refer the question to tlie king, who was by no means distinguished for the 
promptness with which ho came to his conclusions. All this required much 
time, during which active operations could not bo resumed, t 

Yet Don John did not pass it idly. He examined the state of the works in 
Granada and its neighbourhood ; he endeavoured to improve the condition of 
the anny, and to quell the spirit of insubonlination which had risen in some 
portions of it ; finally, he sent his commands for enforcing levies, not merely 
in Andalusia and the adjoining provinces, but in Castile. The appeal was 
successful ; and the great lords in the south, more particularly, gathering their 
retainers, hastened to Granada, to draw their swords under this popular 
chieftain, t 

Meanwhile the delay was attended with most mischievous consequences, as 
it gave the enemy time to recover from the disasters of the pnjvious campaign. 
Aben-Humeya had returned, as wc have seen in the former chapter, to nis 
mountain ibrone, where he soon found himself in greater stiengtli than before. 
Even the “ Moriseoca of the peace,” os they were called, who had resumed 
their allegiance to the crown, exasperated by the outrages of the Spanish 
soldiery, and the contempt which they showed for the safe-conduct of the 

* Juiitamonte con usar do equidad y clemencia con los que lo mcrecieren, los que no 
hubieren sido tales seran castigados con grandisimo rigor.”— Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, 
torn. ii. p. 21. 

t Ibid. pp. 23, 24.— VRnderbammen, Don Juan de Austria, foL 85.— Cabrera, Filipe So- 
gwndo, lib. ix. cap. 1.- Herrera, Historia Cteneral, tom. i. pp. 744, 745. 

I Hendoza, Ouen'a de Granada, p. 14L— Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, foL 85.— 
Marmol, Kebelion de Granada, tom. IL p. 27.— Cabrera, FlLpc Segimdo, lib. ix. car. 1. 
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martfuia of Mondejar, now came in gnat numhera to Ahen* * * § Humeya*a oamp^ 
offaiqg their services, and promidng to stand by him to the last Other levies 
he drew from Africa. The Moslem princes to whom he had applied for succour, 
though revising to embfU'k openly & his cause, as he had desim, allowed such 
of their subjecTO as chose to join his standard. In consequence a considerable 
body of Barbary Moors ^rosM the sea, and entered into the service of the 
Monaco chief. They were a fierre, intrepid race, accustomed to a life of wild 
adventure, and possessing a better acquaintance with military tactics than 
belon^d to the Spanish mountaineers.* 

While strengthened by these recruits, Aben-Humeya drew a much larger 
revenue than fOTmerly from his more extended domains^f Though showy and 
expensive in his tastes, he did not waste it all on the maintenance of the 
mater state which he now assumed in his way of living: He employed it 
freely in the pay of foreign levies, and in procuring arms and munitions for 
his own troops ; and he profited by his experience in the last campaign, and 
by the example of bis African mercenaries, to introduce a better system of 
tactics among his Morisco warriors. The policy he adopted, as before, was to 
avoid pitched battles, and to confine himself chiefly to the guerilla warfare, 
better suited to the genius of the mountaineer. He fell on small detachments 
of Spaniards, who were patrolling the country, cut off the convoys, and thus 
greatly straitened the garrisons in their supplies. He made forays into the 
Christian territories, penetrating even into the vega, and boldly carried the 
war up to the walls of Granada. 

His ravages in this quarter, it is true, did not continue long after the arrival 
of Don John, who took effectual measures for protecting the capital from insult. 
But the prince was greatly chagrined by seeing the rapid extension of the 
Morisco domain. Yet he could take no decisive measures to check it until the 
council had determined on some plan of operations. He was moreover fettered 
by the king's orders not to take the field in person, but to remain and ivpre- 
sent him in Granada, where he would find enough to do in regulating the 
affairs and providing for the safety of the citv.^ Philip seems t||have leared 
that Don John's adventurous spirit would lead him to some rash act that might 
unnecessarily expose him to danTOr. He appears, indeed, as we may gather 
from numerous passages in his letters, to have been more concerned for the 
safety of his brother than for the success of the campaign. § He may have 
thought, too, that it was bettor to trust the war to the hands of the veteran 
chief, the marquis of Los Velez, who could boast so much larger experience 
than Don John, and who hod possessed the king with a high idea of his 
milit^ talents. 

This nobleman still held the command of the country east of the Alpujarras, 
in which lay his own large property. He had, as we have seen, a hard and 


* The historian of the Morisco rehellion tells us that these Africans wore garlands round 
their heads, intimating their purpose to conquer or to die like martyrs in defence of their 
faith.— Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii p. 73. 

t Besides a tenth of the produce of the soil, one source of his revenue, we are told, was 
the confiscated property of such Moriscoes as refused to yield him. obedience. Another was 
a fifth of the spoil taken from the enemy.— Ibid p. 85.— Also Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, 

p. 120. 

I Y la vuestia, ya yo os dize que la queria para cosas mayores, y que asi agora yo no oa 
emblaba i las de la guerra sino A esa ciudad a dar desde ella la orden en todo que com- 
biniese : Fues y por otraa ocupaclones y cartas no lo podia hazer.'— Carta del Bey A Don 
Juan de Austria, 10 de Mayo, 1569, MB. 

§ Don John seems to have chafed under the restrictions imposed on him by the king. At 
least wo may infer so from a rebuke of Philip, who tells his brother that, “ though for the 
great love ho bears him he will overlook such language this time, it will not be well for bim 
to repeat iU"— Ibid. 20 de Mayo, 1569, MS. 
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arrogant nature, which could iU brook the paramount authority of the young 
commander-in-chief, to whom he rarely condescended to write, preferring to 
moke his communications db'rectl^ to the king.* ** Philip, prompted bp his 
appetite for power, winked at this irr^:nlar proceeding, which enaoled him to 
take a more direct part in the management of affairs than he could otherwise 
have done. It was a most injudicious step, and was followed, as we shall see, 
by disastrous consequences. 

Tlie marquis, without waiting fbr orders, resolved to open the campaign by 
penetrating into the Alpujarras with the small force ho had under his command 
But a body of some four hundred troops, which he had caused to occupy the 
pass of Kavaha, was cut off by the enemy, and the haughty chieftain re- 
luctantly obeyed the orders of Don John to abandon his design. Aben- 
Humeya's success encouraged him to attack the marquis in his new quarters at 
Yexja. It was a well-concerted enterprise, but unfortunately, before the time 
arrived for its execution, it was betrayed by a prisoner to the Spanish com- 
mander. It consequently failed Aben-Humeya penetrated into the heart of 
the town, where he found himself in the midst of an ambuscade, and with 


difficulty, after a heavy loss, effected his retreat. But if the victory remained 
with the Spaniards, the fruits of it fell to the Moriscoes. The spiiit shown by 
the Moslem prince gave new life to his countrymen, and more than counter- 
balanced the effects of liis defeat. The rich and populous countfy of the Rio 
de Almanzora rose in arms. The marquis of Los Ymez found it expedient to 
abandon his present position, and to transfer his quarters to Adra, a seaport on 
the Mediterranean, which would afford him greater facilities fbr receiving 
reinforcements and supplies, t 

The spirit of insurrection now spread rapidly over other parts of the Alpu- 
jarras, .and especially along the sierra of Bentomiz, which stretches from the 
neighbourhood of Alhama towards the south. Here the mountaineers, who 
had hitherto taken no part in tho troubles of the countiy, ranging themselves 
under the crimson banner of Aben-Humeya, broke forth into open rebellion. 
The inhabitants of Velez and of the more important city of Mala^ were filled 
with consternation, trembling lest the enemy riiould descend on them from the 
mountains and deluge their streets with blood. They hastily mustered the 
militia of the country, and made preparations for their defence. 

Fortunately, at this conjuncture^ they were gladdened by the sight of the 
grand-commander, Requesens, who sailed into the harbour of Velez-Mal^ 
with a squadron from Italy, having on board several battalions of Spaniw 
veterans, who had been ordered home by the government to reinforce the army 
of the Alpujarras. There were no better troops in the service, seasoned as they 
were by many a hard campaign, and all under the most perfect discipline. 
The first step of Requesens, — the same officer, it will be remembered, who had 
acted as the lieutenant of Don John of Austria in his cruise in the Mediter- 


ranean, — was to request of his young general the command of the expedition 
against the rebels of Bentomiz. These were now gathered in great force on the 
lofty table-land of Fraxiliana, where they had strengthened the natural defences 
of the ground by such works as rendered the approach to it nearly impracti- 
cable. The request was readily granted ; and the grand-commander of St. 
James, without loss of time, led hu battalions into the heart of the sierra. 

We have not space for the details. It is enough to say that the expedition 


• Vanderbammen, Bon Jnan de AnstrU, foL M. 

Maimol, with one or two vigorous eoups de pinctau, gives the portrait of the marquis. 

** No se podia det&rmiuar qnal era en dl mayor estremo. su esfUerzo, valentia y discrecion, 
6 la arrogancia y ambiclon de honia, acompafiada de asperesa de condiolon. — Bebolion de 
Onnada, tom. il. p. 99. 

t Ibid. p. 7S et seq.— Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, foL 94.--Mexidoza, Ouerra 
de Oraiiada, p. 176 et seq.— Miniana, Historia de Espafts, p. 877. 
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was one of the best-conducted in the war. The enemy made a desperate 
resistance ; and, hod it not been for the timely arrival of the bold burghers of 
Malaga, the grand-commander would have been driven from the field. The 
Morisco women fought by the side of their husbands ; and 'when all was lost, 
many threw themselves headlong from the precipices rather than fall into the 
hands of the Spaniards.* Two thousand of the enemy were slain, and three 
thousand captives, with an immense booty of gold, silver, jewels, and precious 
stuffs, became the spoil of the victors. Ihc sjurit of rebellion was effectually 
crushed in the sierra of Ben'tomiz. 

Yet it was not a bloodless victory. Full six hundred of the Christians fell 
on the field of battle. The loss bore most heavily on the troops from Italy. 
Nearly every captain in this valiant corps was wounded. + The bloody roll 
displayed, moreover, the name of more than one cavalier as distinguished for 
his birth as for his bravery. Two thousand Moriscocs succeeded in making 
their escape to the camp of Aben-Humeya. They proved a seasonable rein- 
forcement, for that chief was meditating an assault on Seron.lt; 

This was a strongly-fortified place, perched like an eagle’s eyry on the 
summit of a hold cliff that looked down on the Bio do Alnianzora, and com- 
manded its formidable passes. It was consequently a most important post, 
and at this time was held by a Spanish garrison under an ofiicer named 
Miron cs. Aben-Hume3'a sent a strong detachment against it, intending to 
carry it hy storm. But the Moriscocs had no battering train, and, as it soon 
appeared, were little skilled in the art of conducting a siege. It was resolved, 
therefore, to abandon the present plan of derations, and to reduce the place by 
the slower but surer way of blockade. Five thousand men, accordingly, sat 
down before the town on the 18th of June, and cftectually cut off all commu- 
nication from abroad. 

The garrison succeeded in conveying intelligence of their condition to Don 
John, w'ho lost no time in ordering Alonso de Carbajal to inarch with a body 
of troops and a good supply of provisions to their relief. But, just after his 
departure, Don John received information that the king had entrusted the 
marquis of Los Velez with the defence of Scron. He, therefore, by Quixada’s 
advice, countermanded his orders to Carbajal, and directed him to return. 
That officer, who had ap])roached within a short distance of the place, reluc- 
tantly obeyed, and left Seron to its fate. The marquis of Los Velez, notwith- 
standing the jealousy he displayed of the interference of Don John in the 
affair, showed so little alacrity in providing for the safety of the beleaguered 
fortress, that the gan'isou, reduced to extremity, on the eleventh of July, 
sUrreudered on honourable terms. But no sooner had they given up the place^ 
.than the victors, regardless of the terms of capitulation, murdered in cold 
blood every male over twelve years of age, and made slaves of the women and 
children. This foul act was said to nave been j)c^etratcd by the secret 
command of Aben-Humeya. The Moriso chief might allege, in viudica- 

* '*Quanc1o vieron cl faerte pordido, se despe&aron por las peflasmas agrias, quirlendo 
mas morir hechos pedazos, que venir cn poder do CLristianos.”— Marmol, Bebelion da 
Granada, tom. ii. p. 89. 

t *‘Casi todoB los capitaiiSis."— Ibid. loc. cit. 

J The llcree encounter at Fraxiliana is given in great detail by Mendoza (Guerra de 
Granadn, pp. 165-169), and Marmol (Rebelion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 86-90). No field of 
flglit was better contested during the war; and both historians bear testimony to the 
extraordinary valour of the Moriscoes, worUiy of the best days of the Arabian cmplra. 
Philip, while he commends the generous ardour shown by the grand-commander in the 
expedition, condemns him for having quitted his fleet to engage in it. “ El comendador 
mayor tiibo buen siiceso como deseals, y como entiendo yo que lo merece su zelo y su In- 
tendon, mas salir su persona en tierra, teniendo en vuestra auscncia el caigo de la mas fii6 
COBB digna d« mucha reprehension. "-^Carta del Bey d Don Juan, 25 de Junio 1569, MS. 
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tion, of his perfidy, that he had but followed the lesson set him by the 
Spaniards.* 

The loss of Seron caused deep regret to the axmy. Nor could this regret be 
mitigated by the reflection, that its loss was to be atMbuted not so much to 
the valour of the Moslems as to the misconduct of their own commanders, or 
rather to the miserable system adopted for carrying on the war. The ^iumph 
of the Moriseoes, however, was greatly damr^ by the intelligence which they 
hod received, shortly before the surrender oL Seron, of disasters that had be- 
fallen their countiy'men in Granada. 

Philip, after much hesitation, had given his sanction to Deza’s project for 
the removal of the Moriseoes from the capital into the interior of the countiy. 
The day appointed fur carrying the measure into effect was the twenty-third of 
Juno. A large body of troops, with the principal commanders, was secretly 
assembled iii the capital to enforce the execution of the plan. Meanwhile, 
rumours were ('nrrent that the Moriseoes in the city were carrying on a 
secret communication with their countrymen in the Alpiij arras ; that they 
supplied the mountaineers with arms and money ; that the young men were 
leaving Granada to join their ranks; finally, that a conspiracy had been 
plainied for an assault on the city, and even that the names of the leaders 
were given. It is impossible, at this time, to say what foundation there 
was for these charges ; but the reader may recollect Imt similar ones had been 
circulated previous to the barbarous massacre in the prison of the Chancery. 

On the twenty-third of the month, on the eve of St John’s, an edict was 
published, cornu landing all the Monaco males in Granada between ten and 
sixty years of age, to repair to the parish churches to which they respec- 
tively belonged, where they were to leam their fate. The women were to 
remain some time longer in the city, to dispose of the most valuable effects, 
such as could not easfly be transported. Tnis waa not difficult, at the low 
prices for which, in their extremity, they were obliged to part with their 
property. We are left in ignorance of the fate of the chimren, who, no 
doubt, remained in the hands of the government, to be nurtured in the Roman 
Catliiilic faith. t 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the Moriseoes on the publication 
of this decree, for which, though so long suspended by a thread, as it were, 
over their heads, they were wholly unprepared. It is not strange, as they re- 
called the atrom'ous murders perpetrated in the prison of the Chancery, thni 
they should have been led to bcliove that nothing less than a massacre of the 
whole Moorish population was now designed. It was in vain that the marquis 
of Mondejar endeavoured to allay their fears. They were somewhat comforted 
by the assurance of the President Deza, given under his own hand, that their 
lives were in no danger. But their apprehensions on this point were not 
wholly qiii(;ted till Don John had pledged his royal word that no harm should 
come to their persons ; that, in short, the great object of the government was 
to secure their safety. They then submitted without any attempt at resistance. 
Resistance, indeed, would have been hardly possible, destitute as they were of 
weapons or other means of defence, and surrounded on all quai'tcrs by the 
well-orracd soldiery of Castile. They accordingly entered the churches as- 
signed to them, at the doors of wliich strong guards were stationed during 
the night. 

* Ifarmol, Rebel ion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 108-lll.->FeiTCTas, Hist. d'Espagne, tom. x. 
pp. 83, 84.— Cabreia, Filipe Begundo, lib. ix. cap. 0. 

t Mendoza, Guena de Granada, p. 146.— Mannol, Bebelion de Oianada, tom. ii. p. 100.— 
Bieda (Crouica do KepaRa, p. 705), in this part of his work, has done uolhing more 
tnmsorihe the pages of Mendoza, and that in so blundering a stylo as to mistake the date 
of this event by a month. 
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On tli« following mornMg the Moriscoes were marched out and fonned into 
a procession, which was to take its way to the great hospital in the subur^ 
This was a noble building, erected by the goodf Queen Isabella the Catholic, 
not long after the Conquest. Here they were to stay till the arrangements 
were completed for fqrming them into dirisions according to their seyeral 
places of destination. It was a sad and solemn spectacle, that of this company 
of exiles, as they movpd with slow and uncertain step, bound together by 
cords,* and escortedi.««4ikr rather driven along like a gang of convicts, bv the 
fierce soldiery. Thei'e they were, the old and the young; the rich nnd the 
poor, now, alas ! brought to the same level, the forms of most of them bowed 
down, less by the weight of years than of sorrow, their hands meekly folded on 
their breasts, their cheeks wet with tears, as they gazed for the last time on 
their beautiful city, the sweet home of their infancy, the proud seat of an- 
cient empire, endeared to them by so many tender and glorious recollections, t 

The march was conducted in an orderly manner, with but a single interrup- 
tion, which, however, was near being attended by the most disastrous conse- 
quences. A Spanish alguazil, offended at some words that fell from one of the 
prisoners — for so they might be called — ^requited him with a blow from his 
staff But the youth whom he struck had the fiery blood of the Arab in his 
veins. Snatching up a broken tile, he dealt such a blow on the offender’s 
head as nearly sever^ his ear from it. The act cost him his life. He was 
speedily cut down by the Spaniards, who rushed to the assistance of their 
wounded comrade. A rumour now went round that the Moriscoes had 
attempted the life of Don John, whose dress resembled in*its colour that of 
the alguazil. The passions of the soldiery were roused. They flocked to the 
scene of violence, uttering the most dreadful imprecations. Tneir swords and 
lances glittered in the air, and in a few moments would have been sheathed in 
the bodies of their terrified victims. 

Fortunately, the quick eye of Don John discerned the confusion. Sur- 
rounded by a body-guard of arquebusiers, he was there in person to superin- 
tend the removal of ^e Moriscoea Spurring his horse forward into the midst 
of the tumult, and showing himself to the troops, he exclaimed that no one had 
offered him any harm. He called on them to return to their duty, and not to 
dishonour him as well as themselves, by offering violence to innoueut men, for 
whose protection he had so solemnly pledged his word* The soldiers, abashed 
by the rebuke of their young chief, and satisfied with the vengeance they had 
taken ou the offender, fell hock into their ranka The trembling Monscoes 
gi^unlly recovered i'rom their panic, the procession resumed its march, and 
without further interruption reached the hospital of Isabella.:!: 

There the royal coiitadores were not long in ascertaining the number of the 
exiles. It amounted to thirty-five hundred. That of the women, who were 
soon to follow, Was much greater. § The names, the ages, and the occupations 
of the men were all carefufiy remstered. The following day they were marched 
into the great square before tlie hospital, where they were distributed into com- 
panies, each under a strong escort, to be conducted to their various places of 

* “Puestoa en la euerda, con gnardade infanteiia i cavalleria por nna i otra parte.”— 
Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 147. 

t **Fueuii miserable espectaculo,” says an eyewitness; “ver tantos hombres de todos 
edades, las cabezas baxas, las manos cnizodas y los rostros baftados de lagrimas, con 
semblante doloroso y triste, viendo quo dexaban bus regaladas casas, bus familias, su 
patria, y tan to Men como teniau, y aun no sabian cierio lu que se haria de bus cabezas. ” 
— Mormol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 102. 

t Ibid. p. 103. Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 147. Both historians were present on 
this occQsiun. 

t “ Los que salleron por todos ti%B mil i quinientos, el numero ^s mngeies mueho 
mayor.'’— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 147. 
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destination. These, far from being confined to Andalusia, reached into New 

« e. In this arrangement we may tmst that so much respect was paid to 
ctates of humanity, as not to separate those of the same oudred from one 
another. But the chroniclers give no information on the subject ; proWbly 
remrding details of this sort, in regard to the fallen race, as below the dignity 
of nistory. 

It was on the twenty-fifth of June, 1569, that, biddls^ a sad farewell to the 
fnends and companions of their youth, from whom be for 

ever parted, they set forth on their dolefiil pilgrimage. The morning light had 
broken on the red towers of the Alhambra, as the li^ds of exiles, issuing from 
the gates of their beloved capital, the spot dearest to them upon easth, turned 
their faces towards their new homes, — ^homes which many of them were destined 
never to behold. The government, with shameful indifierenee, had neglected 
to provide for the poor wanderers the most common necessaries' of life. Some 
actually perished of hunger by the way. Others, e^ecially those accustomed 
from infancy to a delicate nurture, sank down and died of fatigue. Some were 
seized by the soldiers, whoso cupidity was roused by the sight of their liclj)loss- 
ness, and were sold as slaves. Others were murdered by 3ieir guards in (‘.old 
blood.* Thus reduced far below their original number, they reached their 
appointed places, there to linger out the remainder of their days in the midst 
of a population who held them in that abhorrence with wliich a good Catholic 
of the sixteenth century regarded “ the enemies of (Jod. *' + 

But the evils which grew out of this stem policy of the government were 
not wholly confined to the Moriscoes. This ingenious people were so far 
superior to the Spaniards in the knowledge of husbandry, and in the various 
mechanical arts, that they formed the most impoi*tant part of the population 
of Granada. The only ai*t in which their rivals excelled them was that which 
thrives at the expense of evoiy other — the art of war. Aware of this, the 
ffovemmeut had excepted some of the best artisans in the capital from the 
doom of exile which had fallen on their countrymen, and they had accordingly 
remainud in the city. But their number was too small to produce the result 
desired ; and it was not long before the quarter of the town which had been 
occupied by the Moriscoes exhibited a scene of woeful desolation. The light 
and airy edifices, which displayed in their forms the fantastic graces of Arabian 
architecture, fell speedily into decay. The parterres and pleasure-grounds, 
filled with exotics, and glowing in all the exuberance of southern vegetation, 
became a wilderness of weeds ; and the court-yards and public squares, where 
tanks aud sparkling fountains, fed by the streams of the Sierra Nevada, shed a 
refreshing coolness over the atmosphere in the sultriest months of summer, 
were soon converted into a melancholy heap of rubbish. 

The mischiefs growing out of the removal of the Moriscoes fell sorely on the 
army. The men had been quartered, as we have seen, in the houses of the 
Moriscoes. From the present occupants, for the most port needy and thrift- 
less speculators, they met with very different fare from what they had enjoyed 
under the former wealthy and luxurious proprietors. The troops supplied the 
deficiency, as far as they could, by plundering the citizens. Hence incessant 
feuds arose between the people and the army, and a spirit of insubordination 
rapidly gi'ow up in the latter, which made it more foimidablc to its friends than 
to its foes, t 

* ** Machos muiieroa por los camfnos dc trabajn, do cansancio, do pesar, do hnmbre ; a 
hierro, por inano de los mismos quo los havian do guardar, robados, vendidos por cauiivos.” 
— Mendozat <lucrra de araiiada,f>. 148. 

t “ Lob oHttmigos de Dios,”— the charitable phrase by whitdi tlic MoriBCoen, as well os 
Moors, came now to be denominated by the Christians, 
t Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 14S-150. 
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An eyewitneM of these troubles closes bis nairatiye of the removal of tbe 
Horiscoes by remarking that it was a sad B|tectacle to one who reflected on the 
former policy and prosperity of this ill-starred race j who had seen their sun^ 
tnous mansions in the day Of their glory, their gardens and pleasure-grounds, 
the scene of many a gay revel and jocund hbliday, and who now contrasted all 
this with the min into which everything had fallen.* “ It seem^*' he con- 
cluilcs, “as if Providence had intended to show, by the fate of this beautiful 
city, that the fairest things in this world are the most subject to decay.”+ To 
the philosopher of the present age it may seem rather the natural result of 
that system of religious intolerance which had converted into enemies those 
who, undir a beneflcent rule, would have been true and loyal subjects, and who 
by their industry and skill would have added incalculably to the resources of 
the coimtry. 


CHAPTER VI. 

REBELLION OF THE MOBISCOEB. 

Operations of Los Velez — Conspiracy against Aben-Humeya-^HlsAssassinstioii — Election 
of Aben-Aboo — ^Vigorous Prosecution of the Wax^Fierce Combats in the Vega^Impe- 
tuouB Spirit of Don John — Surprise of Guejar. 

15Q9. 

While the events related in the pracediiig chapter were occurring, the marquis 
of Los Velez lay, with a considerable force, at Adra, a port on the Mediter- 
ranean, at the foot of the Alpujairos, which he had selected chiefly from the 
facilities it would afford him for getting supplies for his army. In this he was 
di8aY)pointed. Before the month of June had expired, his troops had begun 
to be straitened for provisions. The evil went on increasing from day to 
day. His levies, composed chiefly of raw recruits from Andalusia, were full 
of that independent, and indeed turbulent spirit, which belongs to an Ul- 
discipliued militia. There was no lack of courage in the soldiery. But the 
same men who had fearlessly braved the dangers of the campaign, now 
growing impatient under the pinch of hunger, abandoned their colours in 
great numbers. 

There were various causes for the deficiency of supplies. The principal one 
of these may probably be found in the remissness of the council of war, seveml 
of whose members regarded the marquis with an evil eye, and were not sorry 
to see his embarrassments. 

Some vigorous measures were instantly to be taken, or the army, it was 
evident, would soon altogether melt away. By the king’s command, orders 
wero despatched to Requesens, who lay with his squadron off the port of 
Velez-Malaga, to supply the camp with provisions, while it received reinforce- 
ments, as before, pnncij)ally from the Andalusian militia. The army re- 
jj^^ceived a still more important accession in the weU-disciplined veterans who 
“ followed the m*and-commandor from Italy. Thus strengthened and pro- 
^iuned for a ween or more, Los Velez, at tbe head of twelve idousand men, 

** Qutido grandisima lastima a los qne habiendo visto la prosperidad, la policla, y el re- 
* de las casas, carmenes y guertas, donde los Moriscoa tenian todas sus recreacionea j 
A '^tiempoB, y desde 4 pocos diaa lo vieron todo osolado y destniido.'' — Marniol, Rebelion 
^G ranada, tom. ii p. 104 ^ 

'it Ljjg ‘'Parecia bien estar spjeta aqnella felicisima ciudad d tal dcstruccion, para que se enti- 
rnr UOSU8 11185 espleiididas y floridas entre la gente estdii niaa aparejadaa A los 

Mamiol, ubi supra. 
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set forth on the twenty-sixth of July, ahd struck at once int? the Alpujarras. 
He had been directed oy the council to establish himself at Ugibar, ^ich, by 
its central position, Would ^able him to watch the movements of Aben- 
Humeya, and act on any point as occasion required. 

The marquis, vrithout diniculty, defeated a foi*ce of some five or six thousand 
men, who had been stationed to oppose his entrance into the mountain 
coun^. He then pressed forward, and on the high lands beyond Ugibar 
^which place ho had already occupied — lie came in sight of Aben-Humeya, 
with the nower of his troops drawn up to receive him. 

The two chiefs, in their characters, their persons, and their equipments, 
might be considered as no had types of the European and the Arab chivalry. 
The marquis, sheathed in complete mail, of a sable colour, and mounted on his 
heavy war-horse, also covered with armour, was to be seen blandishing a 
lance which, short and thick, seemed rather like a tinncheon, as he led his 
men boldly on, prepared to plunge at once into the thick of the fight.* He 
was the very emblem of bi*ute force. Aben-Humeya, on the other hand, 
gracefully managing his swift-footed, snow-white Andalusian, with his 
Morisco mantle of crimson tloatiug lightly from his shoulders, and his 
Turkish turban wreathed around his head,+ instead of force, suggested the 
opposite ideas of agility and adroitness, so characteristic of the children of 
the East. 

Hiding along his lines, the Morisco prince exhorted his followers not to fear 
the name of Los Velez : for, in the hour of danger, God would aid His own ; 
And better was it; at any rate, to die like bmve men in the field, than to live 
dishonoured. t Notwithstanding these magnanimous wonls, it was far from 
Aben-Humeya’s wish to meet his enemy in a fair field of fight. It was con- 
trary to the genius and the habit of his warfare, which was of the guerilla 
kind, abounding in sallies and surprises, in which, seeking some vuliiei-able 
point, he could deal his blow and retreat precipitately among the mountains. 

Yet his followers, though greatly inferior in numbers to the enemy, behaved 
with spirit ; and the field was well contested, till a body of Andalusian horse, 
making a dUour under cover of some rising ground, fell unexpectedly on the 
rear of the Moriscoes, and threw them inb^ confusion. The marquis pressing 
them at the same time vigorously in front, they broke, and soon gave way 
cn all sides. Aben-Humeya, perceiving the day lost, gave the rein to his high- 
mettled genet, who swiftly bore him from the field ; and, though hotly pur- 
sued, he soon left his enemies behind. On reaching the foot of the Sierra 
Nevada, the cliief dismounted, and hamstringing his noble animal, plunged 
into the depths of the mountains, which again opened their friendly arms to 
receive him.§ Y<it he did not remain there long before he was joined by his 
followers ; and no sooner was he in sufficient strength, than he showed himself 
on the eastern skirts of the sierra, whence, like an eagle stooping on his prey, 
he rushed down upon the plains below, sweeping through the rich valley of 
the Rio de Almanzora, and carrying fire and sword to the very borders of 

• “ Armaclo de unas amioa negras de la color del ac(!ro, y iina celada cn la cabez/i llcna de 
plumages, y una gruesa lanza en la mono mas recia q.ue lurga.’' — Maruiol, Ilelndiun de 
Giuuflda, tom. 1i p. 133. 

t. *' Aiubba Aben Unieya vistoso delante de todos cn nn oaballo bianco con una aljuba de 
grana veatida, y un tvirbnnte Turqueseti en la cabo/ji.*’ — Ibid. p. 134. * 

t No temiesen el vano noiubre del Marques do los Veloz, porque en los mayores tra- 
bi^foa aendia Dios a los suyos ; y quando les foltnse, no Ics podria faltar una bonrosa iiiuerte 
con los arinas en las manos, quo les estaba lucjor qiie vivir deshonrados.” — Ibid. p. 134. 

S apeandose del caballo, le hizo desjarretar, y se einbrefid cn las sierras."— Ibid. 
Joe. cit. 

Hfta commemorates the flight of the “little king" of tho Alpujarras in one of his ballads. 
—Guerras de Qranada, tom. ii. p. 310. 

F 3 
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Murcia. Herel^e reven^d Mtnaelf on Los Yelez by falling on his town of Laa 
Cueras, firing his dwelliDgs, ravaging his estates, and rousing his Morisco 
vassals to rebellion.* 

Meanwhile the marquis, instead of following up his victoiy^ remained torpid 
within the walls of Guahorra. Here he had desired the council to provide 
stores for the subsistence of his army. To his dismay, none had been provided ; 
and as his own attempts to procure them were unsuccessful, he soon found 
himself in the same condition as at Adra. The famine-stricken troops, with 
little pay and less plunder, first became discontented, then mutinous, and at 
length deserted in great numbers. It was in vain that the irascible old chief 
poured out his wrath in menaces and imprecations. His arrogant temper had. 
made hun hated even more than he was feared by his soldiers. They now went 
off, not stealthily and by night, but in the open day, whole companies at a 
time, their arquebuses on their shoulders, and their matches lighted. + When 
Don Diego Fajardo, the marquis’s son, endeavoured to stay them, one, more 
audacious than the rest, lodged a musket-ball in his body. It was not long 
before the gallant array with which the marquis had so proudly entered the 
Alpujarras, was reduced to less than thrive thousand men. Among them were 
the Italian veterans, who refused to taniish their well-earned laurels by thus 
basely abandoning their commander. 

The council of war complained loudly to the king of the fatal inactivity of 
the marquis, and of his neglect to follow up the advantages he had gained. 
Los Velez angrily retorted by throwing the blame on that body, for ne^ecting 
to furnish him with tlio supplies which would have enabled him to do so. 
Philip, alarmed, with reason, at the critical aspect of affairs, ordered the 
marquis of Mondejor to repair to court, that he might confer with him on 
the state of the country. This was the avowed motive for his recall. But, 
in truth, it seems probable that the king, aware of that nobleman’s leaning to 
a pacific policy, and of his personal hostility to Los Velez, deemed it best to> 
remove mm altogether from any shore in the conduct of the war. This he 
did most cffcctui^y, by sending him into honourable exile, first appointing 
him Viceroy of Valentia, and afterwards raising him to the important post of 
Viceroy of iNaples. From this period the name of Mondejar no more appears 
on the theatre of the Morisco war.:}: 

The marquis did not win the favour to which he was entitled by his deserts. * 
He seems to have possessed some of the best qualities of a good captain. 
Bold in action, he was circurnsjiect in council. Slow and sagacious in the 
formation of his plans, ho carriod them out with singular perseverance. Ho 
knew the country well which was the seat of the insurrection, and perfectly 
imderstood the character of its inhabitants. "What was more rare, he made 
allowance for the excesses into which they had been drawn by a long course of 
insult and oppression. The humanity of his disposition combined with his 
views of policy to make him rely moro on conciliatory measures than on fear, 
for the reduction of the enemy. How well this worked we have seen. Had 
he been properly supported by those engaged with him in the direction of 
affairs, wc can hardly doubt of his ultimate success. But, unhappily, the two 
most prominent of these, the President Deza and the Marquis of Los Velez, 
were nannw-minded, implacable bigots, who, far from feeling compassion for 
the Moriscoes, loqked on the whole race as “ God’s enemies.” Unfortunately, 

* Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 209. — Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 160. 
—Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 233. 

f '* 1 tan adelante pas6 la desorden, qua se juntaron qnatrocientos arcabuceros, i don 
las mechas en las scipentinas salieron a vista del campo.**— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, 
p. 196. 

I Ibid. p. 108 et seq.— Marmol, Bebelion dc Granada, tom. ii. p. 14G. 
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these views found favour with the government ; and PhiKp, who rightly 
thought that the marquis of Mondejar would only prove a hindrance to car- 
rying on hostilities with vigour, acted consistently in sending him fhim the 
.country. Yet, Vhile he was thus removed from the conduct of the war, it 
may be thought an unequivocal acknowledgment of Mondejar’s deserts, that 
he was transferred to the most considerable post in the gift of the crown. 

Before the marquis's departure, Philip had transferred his court to Cdrdova, 
in order to facilitate his communication with the seat of war. He hoped, too, 
that the knowledge of his being so near would place some check on the disor- 
derly temper of the soldiery, and animate them with more loyal and patriotic 
feelings. In this way oi proceeding he considered himself as imitating 
the example of his great ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella, who, during the 
war of Granada, usually transferred their court to one of the capitals of the 
South. He did not, however, think it necessary, like them, to lead his armies 
in person, and shore in the toils of the campaign. 

On the nineteenth of October, Philip published an edict, which intimated 
his design of following up the war with vigour. It commanded that such of 
the Moriscoes as had hitherto been allowed to remain in Granada should now 
be nimoved from it, in order that no means of communication might be left to 
them with their brethren in the mountains. It was further proclaimed, that 
the war henceforth was to be carried on with “fire and blood;”* in other 
words, that no mercy was to be shown the insurgents. This was the first 
occasion on which this fierce denunciation had been made by the government. 
To reconcile the niiUtia of the towns to the service, their pay was to be raised 
to a level with that of the Italian volunteers ; and to relieve the towns, the 
greater part of the expense was to be borne by the crown. Before the publi- 
cation of this ordinance the king had received intelligence of an event unex- 
pected alike by Christian and by Moslem— the death of Aben-Humeya, and 
that by the hands of some of his own followers. 

The Morisco prince, after carrying the war up to the borders of Murcia, 
laid siege to two or three places of strength in that quarter. As might have 
been eimected, he failed in these attempts^ from his want of battering ai'til- 
lery. Thus foiled, he led back his "forces into the Alpujarras, and established 
his quarters in the ancient Moorish palace of Lanjaron, on the slopes of the 
mountains commanding the beautiful valley of Ijccrin. Here the torpid ■ 
condition of the Spaniards under Los Velez allowed the young monarch to 
rcTiiain, and give himself up to those sensual indulgences with which the 
Moslem princes of the East were apt to solace their leisure in the intervals of 
war. His harem rivalled that of any Oriental satrap in the number of its 
inmates. This vras strange to the Moriscoes, who, since their nominal con- 
version to Christianity, had of course repudiated polygamy. In the eyes of 
the Moslems, it might paiss for good evidence of their prince’s orthodoxy. 

Ever since Aben-Humeya’s ascent to the throne he had been declining in 
popularity. His handsome person, the courtesy of his manners, his chivalrous 
spirit, and his devotion to the cause, had easily won him the ailections of his 
subjects. But a too sudden elevation had unfortunately that effect on him 
■which it is wont to have on weak minds, without any settled principles or 
lofty aim to fl^ide them. Possessed of power, he became tyrannical in the 
use of it.t His ai'bitrary acts created enemies, not the less dangerous that 
they were concealed. The consciousness of the wrongs he had committed 
made him suspicious. He surrounded himself with a body-guard of four 

* “ Quo se publicAse la guerra & fiiego y 4 sangre.'*— Marmol, Bebolion de Qranada, tom. 
•IL p. 160. 

t Tivia ya con estado de Rei, pero con arbitrio de tirano.” — ^Mendoza, Ouona de Granada, 
<p. 209. 
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hundred men. Sixteen hundred more were quartered in the place where he 
was rt'sidiim ; and the principal avenues to it, we are told, were defended by 
barricades. Those whom he suspected he treated with particular kiudnesa. 
He drew them around his person, overwhelmed them with favnurs, and, when 
he had won them by a show of confidence, he struck the fatal blow.t During 
the short period of his reign, no less than three hundred and fifty persons^ 
we are assured, fell victims to his jealousy or his revenge, t 

Among Ahen-Humeya’s oificera was one named Diego Alguazil, who had a 
beautiful kinswoman, with whom ho lived, it is said, on terms of greater 
intimacy than was justified by the relationship of the parties. As he was one 
day imprudently speaking of her to Aben-Humeya in the glowing language 
of a lover, the curiosity of the king was so much inflamed by it that ho 
desired to see her. In addition to her personal charms, the fair Zahara was 
mistress of many accomplishments whicn rendered her stiU more attractive. 
She had a sweet voice, which she accompanied bewitchingly on the lute, and 
in her dancing dis])layed all the soft and voluptuous movements of the dark- 
eyed beauties of Andalusia. § When brought before the king, she did her 
best to please him ; for though attached, as it 8celn^ to her kijisman, the 
ambitious coquette had no objection to having a royal suitor in her chains. 
In this she perfectly succeedetl ; and the enamoured prince intimated his 
desire to Alguazil that he would resign to him the j)o8ses.‘dou of liis mistress. 
But the Morisco loved her too well ; and neither threats nor promises of the 
most extravagant kind were able to extort his consent. Thus baffled, the 
reckless Aben-Huineya, consulting only his passion, caused ilie perhaps not 
reluctant Zahara to be taken by force and lodged in his harem. By this act 
he made a mortal enemy of Alguazil, 

Nor did lie long enjoy the favour of his new mistress, who, come of an 
ancient lineage in Granada,|| liad hoped to share the throne o>f the Morisco 
monarch. But Aben-Humeya^s xiussion did not carry him to this extent of 
coinjilaisance ; and Zahara, indignant at finding herself degraded to the rank 
and file of the seraglio, soon bi’eathed only a desire for vengeance. In this 
state of things she found tlu*. means of communicating with her kinsman, 
and aiTanged with him a plan for carrying tlieii* murderous intent into 
execution. 

Tlie most important corjis in the Mori.sro army was that of tlie Turkish 
mercenaries. But they were so fierce and tiu buleut a race that Aben-Humeya 

* ** Tonieudo Imrreadats las caLles del lugar de mancra, qne iiadie pudiene entrar en dl sin 
ser visto dsentido.” — Martuol, Bebclion de Qnmada, tom. ii. p. lOS. 

I Mendoza, Gnemi do Qranada, p. 210. 

Su(!h is the Tiberius-like portrait given of him by on enemy— by one however, it may be 
added, who for liberal views and for diseriininaiion of character was not surpassed by any 
chronicler of his time. 

t ** Los oualos pasaron de tresclontns cincuento, Begun yo he sido iuformado de varios 
Moriscos que seguiaii bus baudoi-us ; y do tal inauera procedia ol reyecillo, que vino a ser 
odiosisirao % los suyoa por bus crueldades.”— Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. liOd. 

S Qne no la liay mas hermosa 
en toda la Andalucia ; 
blanca esy oolorada, 
cmiio la rosa mns fina ; 

Taile, donza, canta a estremo, 

que cs un encanto el oirla ; 

es moza, bella y graciosa 

nadie vio tal en su vidu.” — Ibid. tom. ii. p. 824. 

Tlie severer pencil of Mendoza does not disdain the same warm colouriug for the poi'traic 
of till' Morisco beauty.— Guerra de Granada, p. 213. 

(I Muger iguolmeute hermosa I de linage.'*— Ibid. 
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paid dear for tWr services. A strong body of these troops lay on the frontiers 
of Orgibflif under the command of Aben-Aboo — a near relative of the Morisco 
prince, whose life, it may be remembered, he had once saved by submitting 
to every extremity of torture rather than betray his lurking-place. To this 
commander Aben-Humeya despatched a messenger, directing him to en^ge 
the l^ks in a certain expedition, which would serve bo& to give them 
enmloyment, and to satisfy their appetite for plunder. 

The time named for the messenger’s departure was communicated by Zahara 
to her kinsman, who caused him to be waylaid and murdered, and his de- 
spatches to be secured. He then had a letter written to Aben-Aboo, which 
bore apparently the royal signature. This was counterfeited by his nephew, a 

S oung man then holding the post of secretary to Abeii-Humeya, with whom 
e h^ lately conceived some cause of disgust. The letter stated that the 
insubordination of the Turks made them dangerous to the state ; and that in 
some way or other they must be removed, and that speedily. With this view, 

* Aben-Aboo was directed to march them to Mecina, on the frontiers of the 
Sierra Nevada, where he would be joined by Diego Alguazil, with a party of 
soldiers, to assist him in carrying the plan into execution. The best 
it W|ks suggested, of getting rid oi the Turks, would be by poison. 

This letter was despatched by a courier, who was speedily followed by 
Alguazil and a hundred soldiers, as the cunning (iomspirator desired to present 
himself before Aben-Aboo without leaving him time for consideration. 

He found that commander in a state of tho utmost perplexity and conster- 
nation. Alguazil -declared that he hod come in consequence of (jertain instruc- 
tions he had received from the kiug, of too atrocious a nature for him to 
execute. Aben-Aboo had as little mind to perform the bloody work assigned 
to him. He had in* distrust of tho genuineness of tho letter. Hosceyn, the 
commander of the Turks, hafipeniiig to pass the house at that time, was called 
in, and the despatehcis were shown to him. The fiery chief insisted on com- 
municating them to some of his comrades. The greatest indignation prevailed 
among the Turkish leaders, outragetl by this base treachery of the very man 
whom they had come to serve at the jjeril of tlnur lives. They one and all 
demanded, not his deposition, but his death. Diego Alguazil saw that his 
scheme was woikiiig well. He artfully fanned the flame, and professed to 
share deeply in tlje indignation of tlie Moslems. It was at length agreed to 
put the tyrant to death, and to olfer the crown to Aben-Aboo. 

This chieftain enjoyed a high rej^utation for sagacity and prudence. His 
passions, unlike those of Aben-Humeya, seemed ever under the control of his 
reason ; and, far from indulging an ill-regulated ambition, he ha<i been alivays 
faithful to his trust. Hut the present temptation was too strong for his virtue. 
He may have thought that, since the throne was to be vacant, the descendant 
of the Omeyas had a better claim to it than any other. Whatever may have 
been the sophistry to which he yielded, he knew that those who now promised 
him the crown hail the power to make their promise good. He gave his 
assent on condition that, in tho course of three months, his election should be 
confirmed by the dey of Algiers, as the representative of the Turkish 
sultan. 

Having arranged their plans, the conspirators lost no time in putting them 
in execution. They set out that very hour, on the evening of tho third of 
October, for Lanjaron, with a body of four hundred troops-— one half b^ng 
Turks, the other Moriscoes. By midnight they reached their place of dejtiiia- 
tion. Diego Alguazil and the Turkish captains were too well known as 
enjoyinjg the coutidciice of Aben-Humeya to meet with any opposition 
to their entrance into the town. Nor, though the Morisco king had 
retired to rest, did the guard oppose any difficulty to their passing into 
his dwelling. Proceeding to his chaml^r, they &und the doors secured, 
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but speedily forced an entrance. Neither arm nor voice was raised in bis 
defence.* * * § 

Abeii-Humeya, roused from sleep by the tumult, would have sprung from ‘ 
his couch : but the faithless Zaliara held him fast in her embrace, until Diego 
Alguazil and some others of the conspirators^ rushing in, bound his arms 
together with a Moorieh veil.t Indeed, he was so much bewildered as scarcely 
to attempt resistance. 

' The Turkish commander then showed him the letter. Abcn-Humeya recog- 
nized the wilting of his secretar 3 % but declared that he had never dictated suw 
a letter, nor was the signatui’e his. How far his assei‘tion gained credit we 
are not informed. But the conspirators had already gone too far to be forgiven. 
To recede was death. Either Aben-Humeya or they must be sacrificed. It 
was in vain that he protested his innocence, and that he oficred to leave the 
question to the sultan, or to tlie dey of Algiers, or to any person competent 
to decide it. But little heed was given to his protestations, as the conspira- 
tors dra^d him into an adjoining apartment. The unhappy young man 
perceivedthat his hour was come — that there was no one of all his friends or 
menials to Interpose between him and his fate. From that moment he changed 
his tone, and assumed a bearing more worthy of his station. “ Tliey are mis- 
taken,” he said, “who suppose me to be a follower of the Prophet. I die, os 
1 have lived, in the Christian faith. 1 accepted the post of head of the 
rebellion that I might the better avenge the wrongs heaped on me and my 
family by the Spaniards. They have been avenged in fiiU measure, and I am 
now ready to die. Neither,” said he, turning to Aben-Aboo, his destined 
successor, “ do 1 envy you. It will not be long before you will follow me.” 
He then, with his own hands, coolly arranged around his neck the cord with 
which' he was to be strangled, ac^usted his robes, and, covering his face with 
his mantle, submitted himself without a struggle to his executioners. J 

His body was thrown into a neighbouring sewer, %vith as little concern as if 
it had been that of a dog. There it continued, till Don John of Austria, 
hearing that Aben-Humeya bad died a Christian, caused his remains to be 
removed to Guadix, and laid in the ground with the solemnities of Christian 
burial.§ 

That Aben-Humeya should have come to so miserable an end is not strange. 
The recklessness with which he sacrificed all who came between him and Sie 
gratification of his passions, sun-ounded him with enemies, the more dangerous 
Si a climate where the blood is hot, and the feeling of revenge is easily kindled 
in the bosom. At the beginning of his reign his shoTp*^ qualities won him a 
po]Jularity which, however, took no roc»t in the afiectious of the people, and 
which faded away altogctlier when the defects of his character were more fully 
brought to liglit by the exigencies of his situation ; for he was then found to 
possess neither the military skill necessary to insure success in the field, nor 
those higlior moral attributes which command respect mid obedience at home. 

Very dilicreut was the character of hib successor, Aben-Aboo. Instead of 

* "Nlnguno huvo que tomoso las annas, ui bolviese de palal)ra por^L”— Mendoza, Guerra 
de Granada, p. 217. 

t Ataronle las manos con un almaizar/'— Ibid. p. 218. 

I El misino so di6 la buelta como le hiciesen menos mol ; concerto la ropa, cubridae d 
rostu).”— Ibid. p. 219. 

§ xliere is less discrepancy than usual in the accounts both of Aben-Humeya's assassi- 
nation and of the circumstauces which led to it. These circumstances have a certain 
Oriental colouring, which makes them not the less probable, considering the age and 
country in which they occurred.— Among tlie difTerent authorities in prose and verse, see 
Marinol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 162-169 ; Mendoza, Guerra do Granada, pp. 212- 
220 * Rufo, La Austriada, cantos 13, 14 ; Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. iL p. 337 et seq. ; 
Vanderhammen, Dun Juan de Austria, foL 103-105. 
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displaying the frivolous and licentiou|i tastes of Aben-Humeya, his private life' 
was without reproach. He was much older than his predecessor ; and if he 
had not the same fiery enthusiasm and dashing spirit of adventure which* 
belonged to Ab^-Humeya, he discovered both forecast in the formation of 
his phins, and singular courage in carrying them into execution.# All con-; 
fided in his integrity ; while the decorum and gravity of his demeanour 
combined with the more substantial qualities of his character to inspire a 
general feeling of reverence in Uie people.* It was not till the time of his 
proposed elevation to the supreme power, that the lustre of these qualities 
was darkened by the peipetration of' one foul deed, — ^his connivance at the 
conspiracy against his sovereign. But if he were really the dupe, as we are 
told, of Alguazirs plot, he might plead, to some extent, the necessity of 
self-preservation ; for he may well have believed that, if he refused to aid 
Aben-Humeya in the execution of his bloody purpose in reference to the 
Turks, the tyitint would not long suffer him to uve in possession of a secret 
so perilous to himself. At all events, the part he had taken in the con- 
spiracy seems to have given no disgust to the people, who, weary of the 
^spotism under which they had been living, welcomed with enthusiasm 
the accession of the new sovereign. Many places which had hitherto taken 
no part in the struggle for independence, now sent in their adhesion to 
Aben-Aboo, who soon found himsdf the ruler over a wider extent of terri- 
tory than, at any time, had acknowledged the sway of his predecessor. 

It was not long before the confirmation of his election arrived from 
Algiers ; and Aben-Aboo, assuming the regal name of Muley Abdallah Mo- 
hammed as a prefix to his own, went through the usual simple forms of a 
coronation of a king of Granada. In his ri^t hand on this occasion, he bore 
a banner inscribed with the legend, ‘‘More I could not desire — ^less would not 
have contented mc.^’f Such an inscription may be thought to intimate that a 
more aspiring temper lurked within his bosom than the world had given him 
credit for. 

The new sovereign did not, like his predecessor, waste his time in effeminate 
sloth. He busied himself with various ipiportant reforms, giving especially a 
new organization to the army, and imytoiting a large r[iiaiitity of arms and 
munitions from Barbary. He determined not to allow his men time for dis- 
content, but to engage them at once in active service. The first object he 
proposed was the capture of Orgiba, a fortified piece, which commanded the 
route to Granada, and which served as a point of communication between that 
capital and remoter parts of the country. 

Aben-Aboo got everything in rq^ness with such despatch, that on the 
twenty-sixth of October, a few weeks only after the death of Aben-Hunie^a, 
he set out on his expedition at the head of a well-appointed army, consisting 
of more than ten thousand men, partly foreign mercenaries and partly natives. 
Hastening his march, he soon presented himself before Orgiba, and laid siege 
to the place. He pushed matters forward so vigorously, that in a few days he 
was prepared to storm the works. Four times he brought his men to the 
assault ; but though, on the fourth, he succeeded in throwing himself, with a 

* “Con la reputacion de valiente i hombre del campo, con la afabilldad, gravedad, 
autoridad de la presencia, fue bien quiato, respetado, obcdecldo, tenido como Bei general- 
monte de todos.'’ — Mendoza, Oueiitt de Granada, p. 224. j 

This vras painting him eft heau. For a painting of an opposite complexion see Mluiana, 
who represents him as “audaz, perfldo, suspicoz, y de p^simas costumbres.’* (Historia de 
Espafia, p. 878.) Fortunately for Aben-Aboo, the first-mentioned writer, a contemporaiy, 
must be admitted to be the better authority of the two. 

t ** No pude desear mas, ni contentanne con monos.”— Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, 
tom. ii. p. 168. 

See also, for the account of this martial ceremony, Mendoza, Quexra de Granada, p. 222. 
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small body of troops, on the ramparts, he was met with such determined re- 
sistance by the garrison and their Wve commander, Francisco de Molina, that 
he was obliged to fall back with loss into his trenches. Thus repulsed, and 
wholly desmute of battering ordnance, the Morisco chief fopnd it expedient 
to converipthe siege into a blockade. 

The time thus consumed gave opportunity to Don John of Austria to send 
a strong force, under the duke of Sesa, to the relief of the garrison. Aben- 
Aboo, desirous to intercept his enemy’s march, and occupy one of those de&les 
that would give him the advantage of position, silently broke up his encamp- 
ment, under cover of the night, and took the direction of Lanjaron. Here he 
came so suddenly on the advanced ^ard of the Christians, that, taken by sur- 
prise, it gave way, and falling back, after considerable loss, on the main body 
of the army, threw the whole into confusion. Happily the duke of Sesa, 
though labouring at the time under a sharp attack of gout, by extraordinaiy 
exertions was enabled to rally his men, and inspire them with courage to 
repulse the enemy, thus retrieving his own honour and the fortunes of 
the day. 

Meanwhile, the brave Molina and his soldiers no sooner learned that the 
besiegers had abandoned their works, than, eag»;r to profit by their temporary 
absence, the cause of which they suspected, they dismantled the fortress, and, 
burying their guns in the ground, hastily evacuated the place. The duke of 
Sesa, finding that the great object of his expedition — the safety of the garrison 
— was now accomplished, and not feeling himself in suffudent strength to cope 
with the Morisco chic'J, instantly began his retreat on Granada. In this he 
was not molested by Aben-Aboo, who was only too glad to be allowed without 
interruption to follow nji the siege of Orgiba. But, finding this place, to his 
surprise, abandoned by the enemy, he entered it without bloodshed, and with 
colours flying, as a coiinueror.^ 

These successes in the commencement of his reign furnished a brilliant 
augury for the future. The fame of Aben-Aboo spread far and wide through 
the country ; and the warlike peasantry thronge,d from all quarters to his 
standard. Tidings now arrived that several of the priij(!i])al places on the 
eastern skirts of the Alpujarras had proclaimed their adherence to the Morisco 
cause ; and it was expected that the name of insurrection would soon spread to 
the adjoining provinces of Murcia and Valencia. So widely, indeed, had it 
already spread, that, of all the Morisco territory south of Granada, the country 
around Malaga and the sierra of Rondo, on the exti-eme west, were the only 
portions that still acknowledged the authority of Castile.t 

The war now took the same romantic aspect that it wore in the days of the 
conquest of Granada. Beacon-fires were to be seen along the highest peaks of 
the sierra, throwing their ominous glare around for many a league, and calling 
the bold mountaineers to the foray. Then came the gathering of the wild 
militia of the country, which, pouring down on tlie lower levels, now in the 
faded green of autumn, swept away nerds and flocks, and bore them off in 
triumph to their fastnesses. 

Sometimes marauders ]ienetratcd into the vega, the beautiful vegcb, every 
inch of whose soil was fertilized with human blood, and which now, as in an- 
cient times, became the battle-ground of Christian and Moslem cavaliers. 
Almost always it was the former who had the advantage, as was intimated 
by the gory trophies, — the heads and hands of the vanquished, which they 


* Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, tom. x. pp. 111*118.— Marmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. 
ii. pp. 169-189.— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 225 et seq. — Miniana, Hist. d’Espafla, 
p. 878. 

f **Dosta manera quedaron levantados todos los Morisens del Bolno, sino los de la Hoya 
de Malaga i Seiraula de Ronda.**— Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 241. 
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bore on the points of their lances) when, amidst the shonts of the populace, 
they came thundering on through the gates of the capital.* 

Yet sometimes fortune lay in the opposite scale. The bold infidels, after 
Bcouimg the would burst into me edbuTbs, or even into the qity of 
Oranada, filling the place with consternation. Then might be seen tfie terror- 
stricken citizens hurrjdng to and fro, while the great alarm-bell of the 
Alhambra sent forth its summons, and the chivalry, mountine in haste, 
shouted the old war-cry of Saini Jago^ and threw thoidselves on the invaders, 
who, after a short but bloody fray, were sure to be driven in confusion across 
the eega^ and far over the bomers. 

Don John, on tnese occasions, was always to bo descried in the front of 
battle, as if rejoicing in his clement, and courting danger like some paladin of 
romance. Indeed, Philip was obliged, again and again, to rebuke his brother 
for thus wantonly exposing his life, in a manner, the king intimated, wholly 
unbecoming his rank.f But it woiild have been as easy to rein in the war- 
horse when the trumpet was sounding in his earn, as to curb the spirits of the 
high-mettled young ^ieftaiii when his followers were mustering to the charge. 
In truth, it was precisely these occasions that filled him with the greatest glee ; 
fur they opened to him the only glimpses he was allowed of that career of 
glory for which his soul had so long panted. Every detachment that sallied 
forth from Granaila on a warlike adventure was an object of his envy ; and 
a.s he gazed on the blue mountains that rose as an impassable barrier around 
him, he was like the bird vainly beating its plumage against the gilded wires 
of its prison-house, and longing to be free. 

He wi'ote to the king in the most earnest terms, representing the forlorn 
condition of affairs, — ^tho Spaniards losing ground day after day, and the anny 
under the mai^iuis of Los Velez wasting away its energies in sloth, or exerting 
them in unprofitable enterprises. He implored his brother not to compel 
him to remfiin thus cooped up within the walls of Granada, but to allow 
him to have a real as well as nominal command, and to conduct the war 
ill person.:]: 

The views presented hy Don Jolm were warmly supported by Requesens, 
who wrote to Philip, denouncing, in ‘ uiifiualified terms, the incapacity of 
Los Velez. 

Philip had no objection to receive complaints, even .against those whom he 
most favoured. He could not .shut his eyes to the truth, of tll(^ charges now 
brought against the hot-headed old chief, who had so long enjoyed his conli- 
dcnce, hut whoso campaigns of late had been a series of blunders. He saw tho 
’ critical aspect of affairs, and the danger that the rebellion, which had struck 
so deep root in Gr.aiiRda, unless speedily cnished, would spread ovt‘r the adjoin- 
ing provinces. Mondejar’s removal from the scene of action had not brought 
the remedy that Philip had expected. 

Yet it was ivith reluctance that he yielded to his brother’s wishes ; whether 

* “Llevando log esnuderos las cabe^asylas manos de los Moros en los hierros do las 
lanzas.*’ — ^Marmol, Hobelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 159. 

The head of on enemy was an old perquisite of the victor - whether Christian or Moslem— 
m the wars with the Spanish Arabs. It is frequently commemorated in tho Moorish 
roma?ices as among the most honourable trophies of tho field, down to as late a period as the 
war of Qranada. See, among others, tlio ballad beginning 
*' A vista de los dos Reyes. ” 

t ** y que salir k tales rebatos es dosantoridad vuestra, siendo quien sois y tenienuo el 
f orgo que tenis.”— Carta de Felipe Segundo k Don Juan de Austria, 30 de Betiembre, 1509, 

I MS 

t Le Buplico mire que ni d quien soy, ni d la edad que tengo ni d otra cosa alguna . 

I conviene encerrarme, cuando mas r.ozou es que me muestre." — Carta de Don Juan de Austria 
al Rey, 23 de Bctiembre, 1509. MS, 
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distrusting the capacity of one so young for an independent ^mmand, or, 
as might he inferred from his letters, apprehending the dangers in which Don 
John’s impetuous spirit would probably involve nim. Having formed his 
plans, he lost no tune in communicating them to his brother. The youi^ 
warrior was to succeed Los Velez in the command of the eastern army, which 
was to be strengthened by reinforcements, while the duke of Se^ under the 
direction of Don John, was to establish himself, with an efficient corps, in 
the Alpujarras, in such a position os to cover the approaches to Qrannda. 

A summons was then sent to the principal towns of Andalusia, requiring 
them to raise fresh levies for the war, who were to be encouraged by promises 
of better pay than had before been given. But these promises did not weigh 
so much with the soldiers as the knowledge that Don John of Austria was to 
take charge of the expedition ; and nobles and cavaliers came thronging to the 
war, with theu well-armed retainers, in such numbers that the king felt it 
necessary to publish another ordinance, prohibiting any, without express 
permission, from joining the service.* 

All now was bustle and excitement in Granada, as the new levies came in, 
n,nd the old ones were receiving a better organization. Indeed, Don John had 
been closely occupied for some time with introducing reforms among the 
troops quartered in the city, who, from causes almady mentioned, had fallen 
into a state of the most alarming insubordination. A similar spirit had infected 
the officers, and to such an extent, that it was deemed necessary to suspend no 
less than thirty-seven out of forty-five captains from their commands.T Such 
were the difficulties under which the youthful hero was to enter on his first 
campaign. 

Fortunately, in the retainers of the great lords and cavaliers, he had a body 
of well-appomted and well-disciplined troops, who were actuated by higher 
motives than the mere love of plunder.^ His labours, moreover, did much to 
restore the ancient discipline of the regiments quartered in Gi-anada. But the 
zeal with which he had devoted himself to the work of refonn had impaired 
his health. This drew forth a kind I'emonstrance from Philip, who wrote to 
his brother not thus to overtask his stiength, but to remember that he had 
need of his services ; telling him to remind Quixada that he must w'atch over 
him more carefully. “And God grant,** he concluded, “that your health 
may he soon re-established.” The aficctionate solicitude constantly riiown 
for his brother’s welfare in the king’s letters, was hardly to have been expected 
in one of so phlegmatic a temperament, and who was usually so little demon- 
stmtive in the expression of his feeling 

Before entering on his great expedition, Don John resolved to secure the 
safety of Granada, in his absence, by the reduction of “the robber’s nest,” as 
the Spaniards called it, of Guejar. This was a fortified place, near the confines 
of the Alpujarras, hold by a warlike garrison, that frequently sallied out over 
the neighbouring country, sometimes carrying their forays into the vega of 
Granad^ and causing a panic in the capital. Don John formed his force into 
two divisions, one of which he gave to the duke of Sesa, while the other he 
proposed to lead in person. They were to proceed by diflerent routes, and, 
meeting before the place, to attack it simultaneously from opposite quarters. 

The duke, marchmg by the most direct road across ^e mountains, reached 

* “ Entendi6ae por Eapafta la Hama de au ida aobre Galera, 1 movidae la nobleza della con 
tonto calor, que fue necesario dar al Rei a entender que no era con su voluntad ir Cavolleros 
sin lireueia A aervir en aquella empresa."— Mendoza, Ouerra de Granada, p. 256. 

t *' lluvian las doaordenea pasado tan adelante, que fue ueceaario para remedialloa haoer 
demostrocion no viata ni loida en los tiempos pasados, eii la guerra : suspender treinta i 
doB cai)itaneB de quorenta i uno que havia, con nombre de reforraacion.” — Ibid. p. 237. 

t Tambien la gente ombiada por los seliores, escogido, Igual, diaciplinoda, movidos por 
obUgacion de virtud i deseo de aeredltor sus personas.”-— Ibid. p. 234. 
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Guejar first, and was not a little sniprised to find that the inhabitants^ who 
had received notice of the preparations of the Spaniards, were already evacuat- 
ing the town ; while the carrison was formed in order of battle to cover their 
retreat. After a* short skirmish with the rear-guard, in which some lives 
were lost on both sides, Ihe victorious Spaniards, without following up their 
advantage, marched into the town, and took possession of the works abandoned 
by the enemy. 

Great was the surprise of Don John, on arjtiving some hours later before 
Guejar, to see the Castilian fiag floating from its ramparts ; and his indigna- 
tion was roused as he found that the laurels he had desired for his own brow 
had been thus unceremoniously snatched from him by another. ‘‘With 
eyes,” says the chronicler, “glowing like coals of fire,*^* he turned on the 
duke of Sesa, and demanded an explanation of the affair. But he soon found 
that the blame, if blame there were, was to be laid on one whom he felt that 
he had not the power to rebuke. This was Luis Quixada, who, in his solicitudo 
for the safety of his ward, had caused the army to be conducted by a circuitous 
route, that brought it thus late upon the field. But though Don John uttered 
no word of rebuke, he maintained a moody silence, that plainly showed hia 
vexation ; and, as the soldiers remarked, not a morsel of food passed his lips 
until he had reached Granada. + 

The constant supervision maintained over him by Quixada, which, as we 
have seen, was encouraged by the king, was a subject of frequent remark 
among the troops. It must have afford^ no little embarrassment and morti- 
fication to Don John, alike ill-suited, as it was, to his age, his aspiring temper, 
and his station. For his station as commandcr-in-chief of the army made him 
responsible, in the eyes of the woild, for the measures of the campaign. Yet^ 
in his dependent situation, he had the power neither to decide on the plan of 
operations, nor to carry it into execution. Not many days were to elapse be- 
fore the death of his kind-hearted monitor was to relieve him from the 
jealous oversight that so much chafed his spirit, and to open to him an 
independent career of glory, such as might satisfy the utmost cravings of 
his ambition. 


One of -the authorities of the greatest iniportance, and most frequently cited in this book, 
as the reader may have noticed, is Diego Hurtado de Mendoza. He belonged to one of the 
most illustrious houses in Castile — a house not more promiuent for its rank than for the 
great abilities displayed by its members in the various walks of civil and military life, os 
well as for their rare intellectual culture. No one of the great families of Spain has for- 
nl^ed so fruittlil a theme for the pen of both the chronicler and the bard. 

Ho was the lifLh son of the marquis of Mondejar, and was bom in the year 1503, at 
Granada, whore his father filled the office held by his ancestors, of r'aptain -general of the 
province. At an early age he was sent to Salamanca, and passed with credit through the 
course of studies taught in its venerable university. While there he wrote — for, though 
printed anonymously, there seems no good reason to distrust the authorship — ^his famous 
•* Lazarillo de Tonnes,” the origin of that class of picaresco novels, as they are styled, which 
constitutes an important branch of Castilian literature, and the best specimen of wliich, 
strange to say, was furnished by the hand of a foreigncr,~the “ Gil Bias ” of Le Sage. 

Mendoza had been destined to the Church, for which the extensive patronage of his 
Ihmily offered obvious advantages, But the taste of the young man, as might be inferred 
from his novel, took another direction, and he persuaded his father to allow him to enter 
^ army, and take service under the banner of Charles the Fifth. Mendoza’s love of letters 
did not desert him in the camp ; and he availed himself of such intervals as occurred 


* •* Pusieronselc los ojos encendidos como brasa de puro corage.'*— Mamiol, Rebclion do 
Granada, tom. ii. p. 224. 

t *' Bin comer bocado en todo aauel dia so volvid i la cludad de Granada.*'— Ibid. p. 225. 
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betwoen the oumpalgne to contluue his stadies, especially <n the andent languages, In the 
principal universities of Italy. 

It was impossible that a person of such remarkable endowments as Mendosa, the more 
conspicuous from his social position, should escape tlie penetrating eye of Charles the 
Fifth, who, independently of his scholarship, recognized in the young noble a dedded 
talent for political aiRdrs. In 1638 the emperor appointed him ambassador to Venice, a capital 
for which the literary enterprises of the Aldi were every day winning a higher reputation in 
the republic of letters. Here Mendoza had the best opportunity of accomplishing a work which 
he had much at heart,— the formation of a library. It was a work of no small difficulty in that 
day, when books and monnscripts were to be gathered from obscure, often remote sonrces, 
and at the large oost paid for objects of virtH. A good office which he had the means of 
rendering the sultan, by the redemption ftom captivity of a Turkish prisoner of rank, was 
requited by a magniflcent present of Greek manuscripts, worth more than gold in the eyes 
of Mendoza. It was from his collection tliat the first edition of Josephus was given to the 
world. While freely indulging his taste for literary occnpations in his intervals of leisure, 
ho performed the duties of his mission with an ability that fully vindicated his appointment 
as minister to the wily republic. On the opemng of the Connell of Trent, he was one of 
the delegates sent to represent the emperor in that body. He Joined freely in the dis- 
cussions of the conclave, and enforced the views of his sovereign with a strength of reosomng 
and a fervid eloquence that produced a powerful impression on his audience. The inde- 
pendence he displayed recommended him for the delicate task of presenting the remon- 
strances of Charles the Fifth to the papal court against the removal of the council to Bologna. 
This he did with a degree of t^nkness to which the pontifical ear was but little accustomed, 
and which, if it failed to bend the proud spirit of Paul the Third, bad its effect on his 
successor. 

Mendoza, from whatever cause, does not seem to have stood so high in the favour of 
Philip the Second as in that of his father. Perhaps be had too lofty a nature to stoop to 
that implicit deference which Philip exacted from tiio highest as well as the humblest 
who approached him. At length, in 1608, Mendoza’s own misconduct brought him, 
with good reason, into disgrace with his master. He engaged in a brawl with another 
courtier in the palace ; and the scandalous scene, of whicli the reader will find an account 
in the precHMliug volume, took place when the prince of Asturias, Don Carlos, was breathing 
his last. Tlio offending parties were punished first by iinprisonmeut, and then by banish- 
ment from Madrid. Mendoza, who was sixty-five years of age at this time, withdrew to 
Granada, his native place. But ho had passed too much of his life in the atmosphere of a 
court to be content with a provincial residence. Ho a(*,curdiiigly made repeated efforts to 
soften his sovereign’s displeasure, and to obtain some mitigatifm of his sentence. These 
efforts, as may be believed, were unavailing ; and the illustrious exile took at length the 
wiser course of submitting to his fate and seeking consolation in the compaiiiouship of his 
books, — steady friends, whose worth he now fully proved in the hour of adversity. He 
devoted himself to the study of Arabic, to which he was naturally led by his residence in a 
capital filled with the monuments of Arabic art. He also amused his leisure by writing 
veraes, and his labours combined with those of Boscau and Garcilasso de la Vega to 
naturalize in Castile those more refined forms of Italian versification that made an impor- 
tant epoch in the national literature. 

But the great work to which he devoted himself was the. history of the insurrection o£ the 
Moriscoes, which, occurring during liis residence in Granada, may be said to have passed 
before his eyes. For this ho had, moreover, obvious facilities, for he was the near kinsman 
of the captain-general, and was personally acquainted with those who had the direction of 
affairs. The result of his labours was a work of inestimable value, though of no great bulk 
— being less a history of events than a commentary on such a history. The author explores 
the causes of these events. He introduces the reader into the cabinet of Madrid, makes 
liim acquainted with the intrigues of the different factions, both in the court and in the 
camp, unfolds the policy of the government and the plans of the campaigns — ^in short, 
enables him to penetrate into the interior, and see the secret working of the machinery, so 
carefully shrouded from the vulgar eye. ■* 

The value which the work derived from the author’s access to these recondite sources of 
information is much enhanced by its independent spirit. In a country where few dared 
even think fur themselves, Mendoza both thought with freedom and freely expressed his 
thoughts. Proof of this is afforded by the caustic tone of his ciiticism on the conduct of 
the goYttinmont, and by the candour which he sometimes ventures to display when noticing 
file wrongs of the Moriscoes. This independence of the historian, we may well believe, 
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•0Bld hftTe found little favovr with tbe adminlatntion. It may have been the cease that 
the book wee not published till after the reign of Philip the Second, and manf yean after 
its author's death. 

The Utenry execution of the work is not its least remarkable feature. Instead of the 
desultory and gosslillng style of the Castilian chronicler, every page is insthict with the 
spirit of the ancient classics. Indeed, Mendoza is commonly thought to have deliberately 
formed his style on that of Sallust ; but I agrM with my ftiend BCr. Ticknor, who, in a 
luminous criticism on Mendoza, in his great work on Spanish Literature, expresses the 
opinion that the Castilian historian form^his style quite as much "on that of Tacitus as of 
Ballast Indeed, some of Mendoza's most celebrated passages are obvious imitations of the 
former historian, of whom he constantly reminds us by the singular compactness and energy 
of his diction, by his power of delineating a portrait by a single stroke of the pencil, and by 
his ftee criticism on the chief acton oMbe drama, conveyed in language fall of that practical 
wisdom which, in Mendoza's casey wasihe result of a huge acquaintance with public affhirs. 
We recognize also the defects incident to the style he has chosen— rigidity and constraini^ 
with a frequent use of ellipsis, in a way that does violence to the national idiom, and, 
worst of all, that obscurity which arises from the effort to be brief. Mendoza hurts his 
book, moreover, by an unseasonable display of learning, which, however It may bo pardoned 
by the antiquary, comes like an impertinent episode to break the thread of the narrative. 
But, with all its defects, the work is a remarkable production for the time, and, appearing 
in the midst of the nmantie literature of Spain, we regard it with the same feeling of sur- 
prise which the traveller might experience who should meet with a classic Boric temple in 
the midst of the fantastic structures of China or liindostan. 

Not long after Mendoza had completed his history, he obtained permission to visit 
Madrid, not to reside there, but to at^nd to some personal affairs. He had hardly reached 
the capital when he was attacked by a mortal Ulness, which carried him off in April, 1575, 
in the seventy-third year of his age. Shortly before his death he gave his rich collection of 
books and manuscripts to his obdurate master, who placed them, agreeably to the donor's 
desire, in the Escorial, where they still form an interesting portion of a library of which so 
much has been said, and so little is really known by the world. 

The most copious notice with which I am acquainted, of the life of Mendoza, is that 
attributed to the pen of liiigo Lopez de Avila, and prefixed to the Yalenciaii edition of the 
** Guerra de Granada," published in 1776. But his countrymen have been ever ready to do 
honour to the laemoi^' of ouc who, by the brilliant success which he achieved as a states- 
man, a diplomatist, a novelist^ a poet, and an historian, has established a reputation for 
versatility of genius second to none in the liteaature of Spain. 
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Don John takes the Field— Investment of Galera— Fierce Assaiilts^Preparations tor a iasi 
Attack — Explosion of the Mines — ^Desperation of the Moriscoes — Cruel Massacre— 
Galera demolished. 


1570. 


Dohn John lost no time in completing the arrangements for his expedition. 
The troops, as they reached Granada, were for the most part sent forward to 
join the army under Los Velez, on the east of the Alpujarras, where that 
commander was occupied with the siege of Galera, though with hut little 
pro^ct of reducing the place. He waa soon, however, to be superseded 
by' Don J'ohn. 

Philip, unable to close his ears against the representations of his brother, as 
well as those of more experienced captains in the service, had at length re- 
luctantly come to a conviction of the unfitness of Los Velez for the command. 
Yet he had a partiality for the veteran ; andjhe was willing to spare him, as 
far as possible, l^e mortification of seeing himself supplanted by his young 
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liTal. la liSs leitws, the king temtedlj emdined it on his brother to treat 
the naMiiis with the atmOFt deterenee, and to eoantenanco no reports circn- 
lated to nis prejudice. In an epistle ^led with instructions for the campaign, 
dated the twentw-sixth of Kdve&iher, the king told Bon Jd^n to be direciM 
on all occasions Dy the eoinsels of Quixada and Bequesens. He was to idiow 
the greatest respect for the piarquis, and to to understand that he 

ahoiild be gOfFeimed by his opinions. **But, in point of fact,” said Philip, 
« should hui opinion cksh at^iny time wdth that of the two other counsellors, 
you are to be goyemed by theirs.* 

On <)aizada and Bequesens he waa^indeed always to rely, never setting up 
•his own judgioiont in opposition to theirs. He was to move with caution, and, 
instead of the impatient spirit of a boy, to show the circumspection of one 
possessed of muitaiy experience. “In this way,” concluded his royal 
monitor, “you will not only secure the favour^ ot your sovereim, hut es- 
tablish your reputation with the world. It is e^dent that PMlip had 
discerned traits in the character of Don John which led him to distrust 
somewhat his capacity for the high station in which he was placed. Per- 
haps it may he thought that the hesitating and timid policy of Philip was less 
favourable to success in military operations than the hold spirit of enterprise 
which belonged to his brother. However this may be, Don John, notmth- 
standing his repeated protestations to the contrary, was of too ardent a tem- 
perament to be readily affected by these admonitions of his prudent adviser. 

The military command in Granada was lodged by the prince in the hands of 
the duke of Sesa, who, as soon as he had gathered a sufficient force, was to 
march into the western district of the Alpujanns, and there create a diversion 
in favour of Don John. A body of four thousand troops was to remain in 
Granada ; and the commander-in-chief, having thus completed his dispositions 
for the protection of the capital, set forth on his expedition on the twenty- 
ninth of December, at the head of a force amounting only to three thousand 
foot and four hundred horse. With those troops went a numerous body of 
volunteers, the flower of the Andalusian chivalry, who had come to win 
renown under the banner of the young leader. 

He took the route through Guadix, and on the third day reached the 
ancient city of Baza, memorable for the siege it had sustained under his 
victorious ancestors, Ferdinand and Isabella. Here he was met by Re- 
quesens, who, besides a reinforcement of troops, brought with him a train 
of heavy ordnance ana a large supply of ammunition. The guns were sent 
forward, under a strong escort, to Galera; but, on leaving Baza, Don John 
received the astounding tidings that the maiquis of Los Velez had already 
abandoned the siege, and drawn off his whole force to the neighbouring town 
of Guescar. 

In fact, the rumour had no sooner reached the ears of the testy old chief, 
that Don John was speedily coming to take charge of the war, than he swore 
in his wrath that if the report were true, he would abandon the sie^ and 
throw up his command. Yet those who knew him best did not thii^ him 
capable of so mad an act. He kept his word, however ; and when he learned 
that Don John was on the way, no broke up his encampment and withdrew, 
as above stated, to Gucscar. By this course he left the adjacent country open 

* “ Y porque podria ser qae ordenase al marqute de los Velez qne quodose con vos y oa 
aconscijaBe, convendrden este caso que vos le mostreis muy buena cara y lo trateis muy bien 
y le dels d entender que tonuds su porecer, mas que en efecto tomeis el de los que he diche 
cuando fbesen diferentes del suyo.”— Carta del Bey d D Juan de Austria, 26 de Norlembre. 
1669, MB. 

t " Y que os goberHeis como si hubidsedes ^isto mucha guerra y hallddoos en ella, qne os 
digo quo comigo y cou todos ganeiB barta mas reputacion en gobemaros desta maneia, qne 
no hociendo alguna mocedad quo a todos nos costare caro " — Ibid. MS, 
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to the incuniona 6f the MoriBcoea of Ckklera; t^hUe no caie wbb taken to pro- 
vide even for the safety of t^ iMUCiVOya whi^ tune to'tune, eftme Imn 
with supplies for thelieBieging army: 

This extraordiiaiy con&ct gave no dissatisfaction to his troops, who, long 
since disgusted with the fiery yet tmbecile (^baracfer" of their general, looked 
with pleasure to the prospect of joining the standard of so popular a chieftain 
as John of Austria. Even the indignatiQn felt by the latter at the senseless 
proceeding of the marquis was foigiMten.fii the satisfiE^ion be (Experienced, at 
being thus relieved from the embarrassments which his rival’s overweening 
pretensions could not have failsd to naws^ hfin in the campaign. X>on Jtohn 
might now, with a good grace, and \rithout any cost to himself make all the 
concessions to the veteran so strenuously demanded by Philip. It was in this 
amiable moud that the prince pushed forward his march, eager to prevent the 
disastrous consequences whirii might arise from the marquis^ abandonment of 
his post. 

As he drew near to Gucscar, he beheld the old nobleman riding towards him 
at the head of his retainers, with a stiff and stately port, like one who had no 
concessions or explanations to make for himself. Without alighting from his 
horse, as he drew near the prince, he tendered him obeisance by kissing the 
bond which the latter graciously extended towards him. “Noble marquis,” ' 
said Don John, “your great deeds have shed a lustre over your name. I 
consider myself fortunate in having the opportunity of becoming personally 
ncqiiainted with you. Fear not that your authority will he in the least 
abridged by mine. The soldiers under my command will obey you as implicitly 
as myself. I pray you to look on me as a son, filled with feelings of reverence 
for your valour and your exi)ericuce, and designing on all occasions to lean on 
your counsels for support.* 

The coui’toous and respectful tone of the prince seems to have had its effect 
on the ii’on nature of the inar(|uis, as he replied, “There is no Spaniard living 
who has a stronger desire than 1 have to be personally acquainted with the 
distinguished brother of my sov(ueign, or who would probably he a greater 
gainer by serving under his banner. But to speak with my usual plainness, I 
wish to withdraw to my own house ; fbr it would never do for me, old as I am, 
to hold the post of a shhaltem.” f He then accompanied Don John hack to 
the town, 'giving him, as they rode .along, some account of the siege and of the 
strength ot the place. On reaching the quarters reserved for the commander- 
in-chief, IjOS Velez took leave of the prince ; and, without further ceremony, 
gathering his knights and followers about him, and escorted by a company oi 
horse, he rode off in the direction of his town of Velez Blanco, which was 
situated at no great distance, amidst the wild sceneiy stretching toward the 
frontiers of Murcia. Here among the mountains he lived in a retirement that 
would hav^' been more honouiablo had it not been purchased by so flagrant a 
breach of duty, j: 

The whole story is singularly characteristic, not merely of the man, hut of 
the times in which he lived. Had so high-handed and audacious a proceochng 
oceuired in our day, no rank, however exmted, could have screened the offender 

* *'I qae seais obedeoido do toda mi gente, baciendolo yo asimismo como h\jo vuestro, 
acatando vnustro valor i canas, i ampaiandome os. todas ocasionea de vuestros consejos.”— 
Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 260. 

t **Puc8 no oonviene a mi edodanclana haver de ser cabo de eaquadra."— Ibid. loe. cdt. 

t The marquis of Los Velez was afterwards summoned to Madrid, where he Irng oon- 
tinued to occupy an Important place in the council of state, apparently without any dimi- 
nution of the royal favour. 

For the preceding pages consult Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. U. pp. 220-232 ; 
Mendoza, Ouena de Granada, pp. 237-260 ; Herrera, Hist General, tom. L pp. 777, 778 ; ' 
Bleda, Cronicc. pp. 789, 784. 
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from punishment. As it was, it does not any attempt was made 

at an inquiry into the marquis’s conduct. Itis is the more remarkable, con- 
sidering that it involved such disrespect to a sovereign little disposed to treat 
with lenity any want of deference to himself. The explanatjion of the lenity 
shown by him on the present occasion may perhaps be found, not in any 
tenderness for tlie reputation of his favourite, but in Philip's perceiving that 
the further prosecution of the affair would only serve to give greater piblicity 
to his own egregious error in retaining Los Velez in the command, when his 
conduct and the warnings of others lemould long ago have been regarded as 
proof of his incapacity. 

On the marquis's departure, Don John lost no time in resuming his march 
at the head of a force which now amounted to twelve thousand foot and eight 
hundred horse, besides a brilliant array of chivalry, who, as we have seen, had 
come to seek their fortunes in the war. A few hours brought the troops before 
Oalera ; and Don John proceeded at once to reconnoitre the ground. In this 
survey he was attended by Quixada, Kequesens, and the greater part of the 
cavalry. Having completed his observations, he made his arrangements for 
investing the place. 

The town or Galera occupied a site singularly picturesque. This, however, 
had been selected, certainly not from any regard to its romantic beauty, still 
less for purposes of convenience, but for those of defence against an enemy, — a 
circumstance of the first importance in a mountain country so wild and war- 
like as that in which Galera stood. The singular shape of the rocky eminence 
which it covered was suppo9e<I, with its convex summit, to bear some resem- 
blance to that of a galley with its keel uppermost. From this resemblance 
the town had derived its name.* 

The summit was crowned by a cnstle, wh’xjh in the style of its architecture 
bore evident marks of antiquity. It was defimded by a wall, much of it in so 
ruinous a condition as to be little better than a moss of stones loosely put 
together. At a few paces from tlie fortress stood a ravelin. But neither tliis 
outwork nor the castle itself could boast of any other piece of artillery than 
two falconets, captured from Los Velez during his recent siege of the place, 
and now mounted on the principal edifice. l<Iven these had been so inju- 
diciously placed as to give little annoyance to an enemy. 

The houses of the iimahitants stretched along the remainder of the summit, 
and descended by a bold declivity the north-western side of the hill to a broad 
plain known as the Eras^ or “ Gardens." Through this plain flowed a stream 
of considerable depth, which, as it washed the base of the town on its northern 
side, formed a sort of moat for its protection on that quarter. On the side 
towards the Gardens, the town was defended by a ditch and n wall now sonuj- 
what dilapidated. The most remarkable feature of this quarter was a church 
with its belfry or to\r(‘r, now converted into a fortress, which, in default of 
cannon, had been pierced with loo}>holes and filled with musketeers, — forming 
altogether an outwork of considerable strength, and commanding the approaches 
to tlie town. 

* The punning attractions of the name were too strong to be i-esisted by the ballad- 
makers of iho day. See in particular the romance (one of the best, it may T)e added— and 
no great praise— in Ilita’s second volume) beginning— 

** Mostredages marineros 
do Huescar y otro lugor 
ban armado nna Galera 
quo no la hay tal en la mar. 

No tieue velas, ni romos, 
y navegar, y liace mal,’*— 

* and so on, for more stunzas than the reader will care to see.— Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. 

p. 409. 
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On two of its sides, the rock on which Galen rested descended almost per- 
pendicularly, forming the walls of a ravine fenced in on the opposite c^^uarter 
hy precipitous hills, and thus presenting a sort of natural ditcn on a gigantic 
scale for the protection of the place. The houses rose one above another, on a 
succession of terraces, so steep that in many instances the roof of one building 
scarcely reached the foundation of the one above it. The housea which oc- 
cupied the same terrace, and stood therefore on the same level, might be re^ 
gamed as so many fortresses. Their walls, which, after the Moorish fashion, 
were ill-provided with lattices, were pierced with loopholes, that gave the 
marksmen witliin the command of the streets on which they fronted ; and 
these streets were still further protected by barricades thrown across them at 
onlv fifty paces’ distance from eac.h other.* Thus the whole place bristled over 
with fortifications, or rather seemed like one great fortification itself, which 
nature had combined with art to make impregnable. 

It was well victualled for a siege, at Icrist with grain, of which there was 
enough in the magazines for two years’ consumjition.. Water w'as supplied by 
the neighbouring river, to which access had been obtained by a subterrauean 
gallery, lately excavated in the rock. These necessaries of life the Moriscoes 
could command. But they were miserably deficient in what, in their condi- 
tion, was scarcely less imjiortant, — firearms and ammunition. They had no 
artillery except the two falconets before noticed ; and they were so poorly 
provided with muskets as to be mainly dependent on arrows, stones, and other 
missiles, such as had filled the armories oi their ancestors. To these might be 
added swords, and some other weapons for hand-to-hand combat. Of de£msive 
armour they were almost wholly destitute. But they were animated by an 
heroic spirit, of more worth than breastplate or helmet, and to a man they 
were prepared to die rather than surrender. 

The fighting men of the }ilace amounted to threo thousand, not inclmling 
four hundrcAl mercenaries, chiefly Turks and adventurers from the Barbary 
shore. The town was, moreover, encumbered with some four thousand women 
and children ; though, as- far as the women were concerned, tliey should not 
be termed an incumbmneo in a place wjiere there was no scarcity of food ; for 
they* showed all the constancy and contempt of danger possessed by the men, 
whom they aided not only hy tending the sick and wounded, hut by the 
efficient services they rendered them in action. The story of this siege reciords 
several examjdes of these Morisco heroines, whose ferocious valour emulated 
the doughtiest achievements of the other sex. It if* not strange that a place so 
strong in itself, where the women were animated hy as brave a sjiirit as the 
men, should have* hid defiance to all the efforts of an enemy like Los Velez, 
though hacked by an army in the outset at least as fonnidahle in point of 
numbers as that which now sat down before it under the command of John 
of Austria. + 

Having concluded his survey of the ground, the Spanish general gave ordera 

* “ Las tenian los Morns barreadas de cincuenta en clacuenta pasos, y heebos miiohns 
travGses de unn parte y dc otro en las pnertas y paredes de las casas, para herir a su 
salvo d los quo fiiescn i)asaTido.” — Marniol, Rebelion do Granada, tom, ii. p. 234 . 

The best and by far tlie most minute account of tlie topography of Galera is given by 
this author. 

t Ibid. p. 233 ct scq. — Vandcrhanimon, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 112, 113.— Hita, Guerras 
de Granada, t(>in ii. p. 37? ol scq. 

Hlta tells us he was not present at the siege of Galera ; but he had in his possession 
the diaiy uf a Murcian ofllcor named Tomis Perez de Hevia, who served through the 
siege, and of whom Hita speaks as a person well known for his military science. He says 
he has conformed im])liojt1y to llevia's Journal, which ho commends for Jts scrupulous 
veracity. According to the Judgment of some critics, the Murcian officer, if he merits this 
encomium, may 1>s thought to have the advantage of Hita hiinself 
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for the construction of three batteries, to operate at the same time on (^erent 
quarters of the town. The first and largest of these batteries, mounting ten 
pieces of ordnance, was raised on an eminence on the eastern side of the ravine. 
Though at a greater distance than was desirable, the positioii was sufficiently 
elevated to enable the guns to command the castle and the highest parts of 
tlie town. 

The second battery, consisting of six heavy cannon, was established lower 
down the ravine, towards the south, at the distance of hardly more than 
seventy paces from the perpendicular face of the rock. The remaining battery, 
composed of only Ihree guns of smaller calibre, was erected in the Gardens, 
and so placed os to operate against the tower which, as already noticed, was 
attached to the church. 

The whole number offpieces of artillery belonging to the besiegers did not 
exceed twenty. But they were hourly expecting a reinforcement of thirteen 
more from Cartagena. The great body of the forces was disposed behind 
some liigh ground on the east, which effectually sheltered the men from the 
fire of the besieged. The corps of Italian veterans, the flower of the army, was 
stationed in tlie Gardens, under command of a gallant officer named Pedro de 
Padilla. Thus the investment of Galera was complete. 

The first object of attack was the tower in me Gardens^from which the 
kloorish garrison kept up a teasing fire on the Spaniards, as they were em- 
ployed in the construction of the battery, as well as in digging a trench, in 
that quarter. No sooner were the guns m position than they delh'ered their 
fire, with such effect that an opening was speedily made in the flimsy masonry 
of the fortress. Padilla, to whom the assault was committed, led forward his 
men gallantly to the breach, where he was met by the defenders with a spirit 
equal to his own. A fierce combat ensued. It was not a long one ; for the 
foremost assailants were soon reinforced by others, until they overpowered the 
little garrison by numbers, and such os escaped the sword took refuge in the 
defences of the town that adjoined the church. 

Flushed with his success in thus easily carrying the tower, which he 
ganisoned with a strong body of arquebusiers, Don John now detennined to 
make a regulifl’ assault on the town, and from this same quarter of the 
Gardens, as uffoixling the best T)oint of attack. The execution of the affair he 
entrusted, as before, to Juan (le Padilla and his Italian regiment. The guns 
were then turned against the rampart and the adjoining buildings, Don John 
pushed forward the siege with vigour, stimulating the men by his own example, 
carrying fagots on his shoulders for coiistnictiug the trenches*, and, in short, 
performing tlie labours of a common soldier.* 

By the twenty-fourth of Jauuaiy, practicable breaches had been effected in 
the ancient wall ; and at the appointed signal, Padilla and his veterans moved 
swiftly forward to tlie attack. They met with little difficulty from the ditch 
or from the wall, which, never formidable from its height, now presented more 
tlian one opening to the assailants. They experienced as little resistance from 
the garrison. But they had not penetrated far into the town before the aspect 
of things changed. Their progress was checked by one of .those barricades 
already mentioned os stretched across the streets, behind which a body of 
musketeers poured well-directed volleys into the ranks of the Christians. At 
the same time, from the loopholes in the walls of the buildings, came incessant 
showers of musket-balls, arrows, stones, and other missiles, which swept the 
exposed files of the Spaniards, soon covering the streets with the bodies of the 
slain and the,|vounded. It was in vain that the assailants stormed the houses, 

' * ** Para quo loa soldados Be animasen al trabi\|o, iba delante de todos & pie, y traia suhaz 
aeuestaa como cada nno, hoata ponerlo en la teinchea.”->Marmol, Bebellon Qianada, 
tom. li. p. 287. 
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and carried one entrenchment after another. Each house was a separate for- 
tress ; and each succeeding barricade, as the ascent became steeper, gave addi- 
tional advantage to its de£nderS| by placing them on a greater mevanon above 
their enemy. • 

Thus beset in front, flank, and rear, the soldiers were completely blinded 
and bewildered by the pitiless storm which poured on them from their in- 
visible foe. Huddled together, in their comusion they presented an easy 
mark to the enemy, who riiot at random, knowing {hat every missile would 
car^ its errand of death. It seemed that the besieged had purposely drawn 
their foes into the snare, by allowing them to enter the town without resist- 
ance, until, hemmed in on all sides, they were slaughtered like cattle in the 
shambles. 

The fight had lasted an hour, when Padilla, seeing 'his best and bravest fall- 
ing around him, and being himself nearly disabled' by a wound, gave the order 
to retreat ; an order obeyed with such alacrity, that the Spanioi^ left numbers 
of their wounded comrades lying in the street, vainly imploring not to be 
abandoned to the mercy of their enemies. A greater nunmer than usual of 
officers and men of rank perished in the assault, their rich arms making them 
a conspicuous mark amidst the throng of assailants. Among others was a 
soldier of distinction named Juan de Pacheco. He was a kni^t of the order 
of St. James. He had joined tlie army only a few minutes before the attack, 
having just crossed the seas from Africa. He at once requested Padilla, who 
was his kinsman, to allow him to share in the glory of the day. In the heat 
of the struggle, Padilla lost sight of his gaUant relative, whose insignia, pi^- 
claiming him a soldier of the Gros^ made him a peculiar object of detestanon 
to the Moslems ; and he soon fell, under a multitude of wounds.* 

The disasters of the day, however mortifying, were not a bad lesson to the 

S commander-in-chief, who saw the necessity of more careful preparation 
renewing his attempt on the place. He acknowledged the value of his 
brother*s counsel, to make free use of artillery and mines before coming to 
close quarters with the enemy.f He determined to open a mine in the perpen- 
dicular side of the rock, towards the jeast, and to run it below the castle and 
the neighbouring houses on the summit. For this he employed the services of 
Francesco de Molina, who had so stoutly defended Orgiba, and who was aided 
in the present work by a skilful Venetian enrineer. The rock, consisting of 
a light and brittle sandstone, was worked wi£ even less difficulty than had 
been expected. In a shott time the gallery was completed, and forty-five 
barrels of powder were lodged in it. Meanwhile the batteries continued to 
play with great vivacity on the different quarters of the town and castle. A 
small breach was opened in the latter, and many buildings on the summit of 
the rock were overthrown. By the twenty-seventh of January all was ready 
for the assault. 

It was Hon John’s purpose to assail the place on opposite quarters. Padilla, 
who still smarted from his wound, W'as to attack the town, as before, on the 
side towards the Gardens. Tlie chief object of this manoeuvre was to create a 
diversion in favour of the principal assault, which was to be made on the other 
side of the rock, where the springing of the mine, it was expected, would open 
a ready access to the castle. The command on this quarter was given to a 
brave officer named Antonio Moreno. Don John, at the head of four thousand 
men, occupied a position which enabled him to overlook the scene of action. 

* Mormol, Rehelion de Gnmada, pp. 236-238.— He via, ap. Hita, Giierraa de Gnuiada, tom. 
IL pp. 886, 387.— Vanderhammen, Don Joan de Austria, fol. 113. — Feirera^ Hist. d'Espagne, 
tom. X. p. 140. ” 

t **Conveiidri porno aventurar mas gente bnena que se haga todo lo que sea ppslble con 
las minas y aililleria, antes de vonlr d las Tnano.s.”— Carta del ffey d D. Juan de Austria, 
6 de Febrero, 1570, MS. 
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On the twenty-seyenth, at eight in the morning, the signal was mven by the 
^ng of a cannon ; and Padilla, at the head of his veterans, moved forwaid to 
the attack. They effected their entrance into the town with even less opposi- 
tion than before ; for the cannonade from the Gardens had blown away most 
of the houses, ganisoned by the Moslems, near the widl. Hut as the assailants 
pushed on, they soon became entangled, as before, in the long and narrow 
defiles. The enemy, entrenched beMnd their redoubts thrown aeroes the 
streets, poured down their munlerous volleys into the close ranks of the 
Spania^s, who were ovcrwhdmed, as on the former occasion, with deadly 
missiles of all kinds from the occupants of the houses. But experience had 
prepared them for this ; and theyh^ come provided with mantelets, to shelter 
them from the tempest. Yet, when the annoyance became intolerable, they 
would storm the dwellings ; and a bloody struggle usually ended in putting 
their inmates to the sword. Kach barricade, too, as the Spaniards advance^ 
became the scone of a desperate combat, where the musket was cast aside, and 
men fought hand to hand with sword and dagger. Now rose the fierce battle- 
cries of the combatants, one party calling on St. Jqgo, the other on Mahomet, 
thus intimating that it was still the same war of the Cross and the Crescent 
which hod been ennied on for more than eight eenturies in the Peninsula.* 
The shouts of the combatants, the clash of weapons, the report of musketiy 
from the adjoining houses, the sounds of falling inissiles, filled the air with an 
unearthly din, that was reverlierated and prolonged in countless echoes through 
the narrow streets, converting the once peaceful city into a Paitdemonium. 
Still the Spaniards, though slowly winning their way through every obstacle, 
were far from the table-land on the snmnut, where they hoped to join their 
countrymen from the other quarter of the town. At this ciisis a sound arose 
which overpowered every other sound in this wild uproar, and for a few 
moments suspended the conflict. 

This was the bursting of the mine, which Don John, seeing Padilla well 
advanced in his assault, had now giveu the order to fii'c. In an instant came 
the terrible explosion, shaking Gaiera to its centre, rending tlie poi-tion of the 
rock above the gallery into fragments, toppling down the houses on its 
summit, and burying more than six hundred Moiiscoes in the ruins. As the 
smoke and dust of the falling buildings cleared away, and the Spaniards from 
below beheld the miserable survivors crawling foith, as well as their mangled 
limbs would allow, they set up a fierce yell of triumph. The mine, however, 
hod done but half the mischief intended ; for by a miscalculation in tho 
direction, it bad passed somewhat to the right of the castle, which, as well as 
the ravelin, remained uninjured. Yet a small breach had been opemed by the 
artillery in the former ; and what was more important, through the shattered 
sides of the rock itself a passage had been made, which, though strewn 
with the fallen rubbish, might cdford a practicable entrance to the storming 
party. 

The soldiers, seeing the chasm, now loudly called to be led to the assault. 
Besides the thirst for vengeance on the rebels who bad so long set them at 
defiance, they were stimulated by the desire of plunder ; for Gtueiu, from its 
great strength, ha<l been selected as a place of deposit for the jewols, rich 
stuffs, and other articles of value belonging to the people in the nei^bonrbood. 
The oflicei's, before making the attack, were anxious to examine the br^udi 
and have the rubbish cleued away, so as to make the ascent easier for the 
troops. But the fierce and ill-disciplined levies were too impatient for this. 

* ** Uttos llamaA i Maboma 
otros dicen Santiago, 

„ Otros gritan cierra Bspana, 
muera el bando renegado." 

Romance, ap. Hita, Guerras de Granuda. 
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Without heeding the commands or remonstrances of their leaders, one after 
another they broke their ranks, and, crying the old national war-cries, **San 
**Cierra JBspana /" “ St. James ! ” and “ Close up Spain ! ** they rushed 
madly foiward,*and, springing lightly over the ruins m their pathway, soon 
planted themselves on the summit, ^e officers, thus deserted, were not long 
'in following, resolved to avail themselves of the enthusiasm of the men. 

Fortunately the Moriscocs, astounded by the explosion, had taken refuge in 
the town, and thus left undefended a position which might have given ^at 
annoyance to the Spaniards. Yet the cry no sooner rose, that the enemy .had 
scaled the heights, than, recovering from their panic, they harried back to 
man the d#ences. When the assailants, theremre, had been brought into 
order and formed into column for the attack, they were received with a well- 
directed fire from the falconets, and with volleys of musketry from the ravelin, 
that for a moment checked their advance. But then rallying, they gallantly 
pushed forward through the fiery sleet, and soon found themselves in face of 
the breach which had been made in the castle by their artillery. The opening, 
scarcely wide enough to allow two to pass abreast, was defended by men as 
strong and stout-hearted as their assailants. A desperate struggle ensued, in 
which the besieged bravely held their ground, though a Castilian ensign, named 
Zapata, succeeded in forcing his way into the place, and even in planting his 
standard on the battlements. But it was speedily torn down by the enemy, 
while the brave cavalier, pierced with wounds, was thrown headlong on the 
rocky ground below, still clutching the standaid with his dying grasp. 

Meanwhile the defenders of the ravelin kept U)> a plunging fire of musketry 
on the assailants ; while stones, arrows, javelins, fell thick as rain-drops on 
their heads, rattling on the harness of the cavaliers, and inflicting many a 
wound on the ill-protected bodies of the soldiery. The Morisco women bore a 
brave part in the light, showing the same indifference to danger as their bus- 
bands and brothers, and rolling down heavy weights on the ranks of the 
besiegers. These women had a sort of milita^ organization, being formed 
into companies. Sometimes they even joined in hand-to-hand combats with 
their enemies, wielding their swords end displaying a prowess worthy of the 
stronger sex. One of these Amazons, whose name became famous in the 
siege, was seen on this occasion to kill her antagonist, and bear away his 
armour as the spoils of victory. It was said that, before she received her mortal 
wound, several Spaniards fell by her hand.'* 

Thus, while the besieged, secure within their defences, suffered comparatively 
little, the attacking cmumii was thrown into disorder. Most of its leaders 
were killed or wounded. Its ranks were thinned by the incessant fire from 
the ravelin and castle; and, though it still maintained a brave spirit, its 
strength was fast ebbing away. Dou John, who from his commanding posi- 
tion had watched the field, saw the necessity of sending to the support of his 
troops six companies of the reserve, which were soon followed by two others. 
Thus reinforced, they were enabled to keep their ground. 

Meanwhile the Itfuian regiment under Padilla had penetrated far into the 
town. But they had won their way inch by inch, and it had cost them dear. 
There was not an officer, it was said, that had not been wounded. Four cap- 
tains had fallen. Padilla, who had not recovered from his former wound, 
now received another, still more severe. His men, though showing a bold 


* No less fhsn eighteen, according to Hevia. But this number, notwithstanding Hita's 
warrant for the writer's scmpulous accuracy, is somewhat too heavy a l^on the credulity 
of the reader.— **EBta hrava mora se llamaba a Zarzaiiiodonia, era corpulenta, recia do 
miembroB, y alcanzaba grandisima fuerza ; se averigu6 que en este dia mat6 ella sola por 
su mono & diez y ocho soldados, no de los peores del campo. ” — Hito, Guerras de Granada, 
tom. a p. ssa. 
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liad been so roughly ha&dled, that it was clear they could ReyeriSf^t 
through the obstacles in their way, and join their comrades on the heu^ts. 
While little mindfhl of his own wounds^ Padilla saw with anguish the blood 
of his brave followers thuspoured out in vam ; and, howeves reluctantly, he 
gave the order to retreat. This command was the signal for a fresh storm of 
4nissiles from the enemy. But the veterans of Naples, closing up their ranks . 
as a comrade fell, effected their retreat in the same cool and oraerly manner in 
which th^ had advanced, and, though wofully crippled, regained their position 
in the trenches. 

Thus disengaged from the conflict on this quarter, the victorious Modems 
hastened to the support of Iheir countrymen in the castle, where jkey served 
to counterbalance the reinforcement received by the assailants, ^ey fell at 
once on the rear of the Christians, whose front ranks were galled by the guns 
from the enemy’s battery — ^though clumsily served — ^while their flanks were 
sorely scathed by the storm of musketry that swept down from the ravelin. 
Thus hemmed in on all sides, they were indeed in a perilous situation. Several 
of the captains were killed. All the officers were either killed or wounded ; 
and the narrow ground on which they struggled for mastery was heaped with 
the bodies of the slain. Yet their spirits were not broken ; and the tide of 
battle, after three hours* duration, still continued to rage with impotent fury 
around the fortress. They still strove, with desperate energy, to scale the 
walls of the ravelin,' and to force a way through the narrow brei-ich in the 
castle. But the besieged succeeded in closing up the opening with heavy 
masses of stone and timber, which defied the failing strength of the as- 
sailants. 

Another hour had now elapsed, and Don John, as from his station he watched 
the current of the fight, saw that to prolong the contest would only be to 
bring wider ruin on his followers. He accordingly gave the order to retreat. 
But the men who had so impetuously rushed to the attack, iu defiance of the 
commands of their officers, now showed the same spirit of insubordination 
when commanded to leave it ; like the mastiff who, maddened by the wounds 
he has received in the conflict, refuses to loosen his hold on his antagonist, in 

a of the chiding of his master. Seeing his orders thus unheeded, Don 
accompanied by his staff, resolved to go in person to the scene of action, 
and enforce obedience by his presence. But on reaching the spot, he was hit 
on his cuirass by a musket-ball, w^hich, although it glanced from the well- 
tempered metal, came with sufficient force to brmg him to the ground. The 
watchful Quixada, not far distant, sprang to his aid ; but it appeared he hod 
received no injuiy. His conduct, however, brought down an affectionate 
remonstrance from his guardian, who, reminding him of the king’s injunctions^ 
besought him to retire, and not thus expose a life so precious as that of the 
commander-in-chief to the hazards of a common soldier. 

The account of the accident soon spread, with the usual exaggerations, 
among the troops, who, after the prince's departure, yielded a slow and sullen 
obedience to his commands. Thus for a second time the field of battle re- 
mained in possession of the Moslems ; and the banner of tho crescent still 
waved trium^ffiantly from the battlements of Galera.* 

The loss was a heavy one to the Spaniards, amounting, according to their 
awn accounts — which will not be suspected of exaggeration — to not less than 
four hundred killed and five hundred wounded. That of the enemy, screened 
by his defences, must have been comparatively light. The loss fell most 

* For an ac(*.ount of the second assault see Mendoza, Guerra do Granada, pp. 264, 265 ; 
Harmol, Rebelion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 240-243 ; Vanderhammen, Don J uaii de Austria, 
fol. 318, 114 ; Hevia, ap. Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. li. p. 389 et bcq. ; Cabrera, Filipe 
itegnndo, pp. 629, 630. 
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seyerdy on tiie Spanidi duvaliy, wliose showy dress naturally drew the atten* 
tion of the well-trained Moiisco marksmen. The hloody roll is mscribed yith 
the names of many a noble house in both Andalusia and Castile. 

This second reverse of his arms stung Don John to the quick. The eyes of 
his counti^en were upon him ; and he well knew the sanguine anticipations 
they had formed of hu campaign, and that they would hold him responsible 
for its success. His heart was nllod with mourning for the loss of his brave 
companions in arms. Yet he did not give vent to unmanly lamentation ; but 
he showed his feelings in another form, which did little honour to his heart. 
Turning to his officers, he exclaimed : “ The infidels shall pay dear for tto 
Christian blood they have spilt this day. The next assault will }uace Oalero in 
our power ; and every soul within its walls — man, woman, and child — shall be 
put to the sword. Kot one shall be spared. The houses shall be razed to the 
ground, and the ground they covered shall be sown with salt.”* This in- 
human speech was received with general acclamations. As the event proved,’ 
it was not an empty menace. 

The result of his operations showed Don John the prudence of liis brother’s 
recommendation, — ^to make good use of his batteries and his mines belbre 
coming to close quarters with the enemy. Philip, in a letter written some 
time after tliis defeat, alluding to the low state of helpline in the camx>, urged 
his brother to give greater attention to the morals of the soldiers, — ^to guard 
especially against profanity and other oifences to religion, that hy so doing he 
might secure the favour of the Almighty.f Don John had intimatod to 
Fhuip, that, under some circumstances, it might be necessa^ to encourage 
his men by leading them in person to the attach. But the king rebuked the 
spirit of me knight-errant, as not suited to the commander, and admonished 
ms brother that the place for him was in the rear ; that there he might be of 
service in stimulating the ardour of the remiss ; adding, that those who 
went forward promptly in the fight, had no need of his presence to encourage 
them.^; 

Don John lost no time in making his preparations for a third and last 
assault He caused two new mines Xf) be opened in the rock on either side 
of the former one, and at some thirty paces’ distance from it. While this was 
going on, ho directed that all the artillery should play without intermis- 
sion on the town and castle. His battering-train, meantime, was rein- 
forced by the arrival of fourteen additional pieces of heavy ordnance from 
Cartagena. 

The besieged were no less busy in preparing for their defence. The women 
and children toiled equally with the men in repairing the damages in the 
works. The breaches were closed with heavy stones and timber. The old 
barricades were strengthened, and new ones thrown across the streets. The 
magazines were fiUed with fresh supplies of stones and arrows. Long practice 
had made the former missile a more formidable weapon than usual in the 
hands of the Moriscoes. They were amply provided with water, and, as we 

* •• Yo himdir^ & Goleia, y la asolar6, y sembiax^ toda de sal ; y por el rigtiioso fllo de 
la espada pasardn chicos y grandes, quantos est&n doutro, por castigo de e>u pertinacia, 
y en venganaa de la songre qne ban derraniado.’*— Mormol, Rebelioii de Granada, tom. ii. 
p. 244. 

t ** No puedo yo dejar de encaigaroB quo lo engais muy grande de que 41 no sea deservido 
en ese campo, ni haya las raaldades y desdrdenea que decls, que slendo tales no pueden 
hacer cosa buena, y ubi lo procurad, y que no liaya Juiamentos ni otras ofensas do Dios, 
que con esto el nos ayudara y todo so bora bicn." — Carta del Bey i D. Juan do Austria, 
C de Febrero, 1670, MB. 

X ••Y con esa gentc, segun lo que decis, mas importanL estar detras dellos detenl4ndoloB 
y costigandoloB (|ue no delantc, pues para los que lo estan y hacen lo que dobea no es 
menester.*'— Ibid. 
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have seen, were well victaallcd for a siege longer than this was likely to prove. 
But» in one respect, and that of the last importance, they were miserably defi- 
cient. Their powder was nearly all expended. They endeavoured to obtain 
supplies of ammunition, as well as reinforcements of men, Trom Aben-Aboo. 
But the Morisco prince was fully occupied at this time with maintaining his 
ground against the duke of Sesa, in the west. His general, El Habaqui, who 
had charge of the eastern army, encouraged the people of Galera to remain 
firm, assuring them that before long he should be able to come to their assist- 
ance. But time was precious to the besieged.* 

The Turkish auxiliaries in the garrison greatly doubted the possibility of 
maintaining themselves, with no better ammunition than stones and arrows, 
gainst the well-served artillery of the Spaniards. Their leaders accordingly, 
in a council of war, proposed that the troops should sally‘fortli and cut their 
yray through the lines of the besiegers, while the women and children might 
pass out by the subterranean avenue which conducted to the river, the exist- 
ence of which, we are told, was unknown to the Christians. The Turks, mere 
soldiers of fortune, had no local attachment or patriotic feeling to hind them 
to the soil. But when their proposal was laid before the inhabitants, they all, 
women as well as men, treated the proposition with disdain, showing their 
determination to defend the city to the last, and to perish amidst its ruins 
rather than surrender. 

Still sustained by the hope of succour, the besieged did what they could to , 
keep off the day of the assault. They did not, indeed, attempt to counter- 
mine ; for, if they had possessed the skill for this, they had neither tools nor 
powder. But they had made sorties on the miners, and, though always 1*6- 
pulsed with loss, they contrived to hold the camp of the besiegers in a constant 
state of alann. 

On the sixth of February, the engineers who had charge of the mines gave 
notice that their work was completed. The following morning was named for 
the assault The orders of the day x^rescribed that a general cannonade should 
open on the town at six in the morning. It was to continue an hour, when 
the mines were to be sprung. The artillery would then jday for another hour, 
after which the signal for the attack ivould be given. The signal was to he 
tlie firing of one gun from each of the batteries, to bo followed by a simulta- 
neous discharge of all. The orders directed the troops to show no quarter to 
man, woman, or child. 

On the seventh of February, the last day of the Carnival, the besiegers were 
under aiTus with the earliest dawn. Their young commander attracted every 
eye by the splendour of his pei-sou and appointments. He was armed cap-dt-piS, 
and wore a suit of burnished steel, richly inlaid with gold. His casque, over- 
shadowed by brilliant plumes, was ornamented with a medallion disxdayiug 
the image of the Virgin, f In his hand he carried the baton of command ; and 
as he rode along the lines addressing a few words of encouragement to the 
soldiers, his periect horsemanship, his princely bcai'ing, and the courtesy of his 

* It Is Bingnlar that no one of the ehroniclers gives us the name of the Moorish chief who 
commanded in Galera. A romance of the time colls him Abenhozmin. 

** Maiinero que la rlga 
Sarracino es natural, 
criado acd en nuestra Bspafla 
por su mal y nuestro mal: 

' Abenhozmin ha por nombre, 
y cs hombre de gran caudal." 

Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 470, 

t ** Relumbrante y fortlsimo moirion adomado de un penacho bello y elegante, sentado 
Bobre una rico medalla de la imagen de nuestra Sefiota de la Concepcion."— Hevia, ap. Hita, 
Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 420. 
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manners reminded the veterans of the happier days of his father, the emperor. 
The cavaliers by whom he was surrounded emulated their chief in the richness 
of their appointments ; and the Murcian chronicler, present on that day, 
dwells with complacency on the beautiful array of southern chividry gather^ 
together for the final assault upon Galera.* 

From six o’clock till seven, a furious cannonade was kept up from the whole 
circle of batteries on the devoted town. Tlien came tlie order to fire the 
mines. The deafening roar of ordnance was at once hushed into a silence pro** 
found as that of death, while every soldier in the trenches waited, with ner- 
vous suspense, for the explosion. At length it came, ovortuming houses, 
shaking down a fragment of the castle, rending wider the breach in the per- 
pendicular side of the rock, and throwing off the fragments with the force of a 
volcano. Only one mine, however, exploded. It was soon followed by the 
other, which, though it did less damage, spread such consternation among the 
garrison, that, fearing there might still be a third in reserve, the men 
abandoned their works, and took refuge in the town. 

When the smoke and dust had cleared away, an officer with a few soldiers 
was sent to reconnoitre the breach. They soon returned with the tidings that 
the garrison had fled, and left the works wholly unprotected. On hearing 
this, the troops, with furious shouts, called out to be led at once to the assault. 
It was in vain that the officers remonstrated, enforcing their remonstrances, in 
some instances, by blows with the flat of their sabres. The blood of the sol- 
diery was up ; and, like an ill -disciplined rabble, they sprang from their 
trenches in wild disorder, as before, and, hurrying their officers along with 
them, soon scaled the })erilous ascent, and ('rowned the heights without 
opposition from the enemy. Hurrying over the dihria that strewed the 
ground, they speedily made themselves masters of the deserted fortress and 
its outworks, — filling the air with shouts of victory. 

The fugitives saw tlieir mistake, as they beheld the enemy occupying the posi- 
tion they had abandoned. There was no more apprehension of mines. Eager 
to retrieve their error, they rushed back, as by a common impulse, to dispute 
the possession of the ground with the -Bpauiards. It was too late. The ^ins 
were turned on them from their own battery. The arquebusiers who lined tlie 
ravelin showered down on their heads missiles more formidable than stones and 
arrows. But, though their powder was nearly gone, the Moriscoes could still 
make fight with sword and dagger, and they Loldly closed, in a hand-to-hand 
contest with their enemy. It was a deadly struggle, calling out — as close 
personal contest is sure to do— the fiercest passions of the combatants. Ho 

3 uarter was given ; none was asked. The Spaniard was nerved by the confi- 
euco of victory, the Morisco by the energy of despair. Both fought like men 
who knew that on the issue of this couflict depended the fate of Galera. Again 
war-ciies of the two religions rose above the din of battle, as the one party 
invoked their military apostle, and the other called on Mahomet. It was the 
same war-cry which for more than eight centuries had sounded over hill and 
valley in unhappy Spain. These were its dying notes, soon to«. expire with 
the exile or extermination of the conquered race. 

The coiifiict was at length terminated by the arrival of a fresh body of 
troops on the field with Padilla. That chief had attacked the town by the 
same avenue as before ; everywhere he hod met with the same spirit of resist- 
ance. But the means of successful resistance were gone. Many of the 
houses on the streets had been laid in ruins by the fii‘e of the artillery. 
Such as still held out were defended by men armed with no better weapons 
than stones and arrows. One after another, most of them were stormed 
* Igiuilmente se arre^ lo m^or que pudo toda la oaballerla, y era cosa digna de ver 
la elegancla y hermoaora de un egeroito tan lucido y gallardo.*’ — Hevia, ap. Hita, OueiTaa 
de Granada, loc. cit 
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and fired by the Spaniards ; and those within were put to the sword^ or 
perished in the flames* 

It fared no better with the defenders of the banicades. Galled by the yoUeya 
of the Christians, against whom their own rude missiles did comparatively 
little execution, they were driven from one position to another ; as eaoh re- 
doubt was successively carried, a shout of triumph went up from the victors, 
which fell cheerily on the cars of their countrymen on the heights ; and when 
Padilla and his veterans burst on the scene of action, it decided the fortunes of 
the day. 

There was still a detachment of Turks, whose ammunition had not been 
exhausted, and who were maintaining a desperate struggle with a body of 
Spanish infantry, in which the latter had been driven back to the very verM 
of the precipice. But the appearance of their friends under Padilla gave the 
Spaniards new heaii; ; and Turk and Morisco, overwhelmed alike by the 
Superiority of the numbers and of the weapons of their antagonists, gave way 
in all directions. Some fled down the long avenues which led from the summit 
of the rock. They were hotly pursued by the Spaniards. Others threw them- 
selves into the houses, and prepared to make a last defence. The Spaniards 
scrambled along the terraces, letting themselves down from one level to 
another by means of the Moorish ladders used for that purpose. They hewed 
openings in the wooden roofs of the buildings, throu^ which they fired on 
tnose within. The helpless Moriscoes, driven out by the pitiless volleys, 
sought refuge in the street. But the fierce hunters were th^re, waiting for 
their miserable game, which they shot down without mercy, — men, women, 
and children ; none were spared. Yet they did not fall unavenged ; and the 
co^se of many a Spaniard might 1)C seen stretched on the bloody pavement, 
lying side by side with that of nis Modem enemy. 

More than one instance is recorded of the desperate courage to which the 
women os well as the men were roused in their extremity. A Morisco girl, 
whose father had perished in the first assault in the Gardr3ns, after firing her 
dwelling, is said to have dragged her two little brothers along with one hand, 
and, wielding a scimitar with the other, to have inshed against the foe, by 
whom they were all speedily cut to pieces. Another instance is told, of a man 
who, after killing his wife and his two daughters, sallied forth, and calling 
out, “There is nothing more to lose; let us die together !” threw himself 
madly into the thick of the enemy.* Some fell by their own weapons, others 
by those of their friends, preferring to receive death from any hands but those 
of the Spaniards. 

Some two thousand Moriscoes were huddled together in a square not far 
from the gate, where a strong body of Castilian infantry cut off the means of 
escape. Spent with toil and Toss of blood, without ammunition, without arms, 
or with BU^ only as were too much battered or broken for service, the wretched 
fugitives would gladly have mode some terms with their pursuers, who now 
closed darkly around them. But the stag at bay might as easily have made 
terms with his hunters and the fierce hounds that were already on his haunches. 
Their prayers were answered by volley after volley, until not a man was left alive. 

More than four hundred women and children were gathered together without 
the walls, and the spldiers, mindful of the value of such a booty, were willing 
to spare their lives. This was remarked by Don John, and no sooner did he 
observe the Byifeptoms of lenity in the troops, than the flinty-hearted chief 
rebuked their remissness, and sternly reminded them of the orders of the day. 
He even sent the halberdiers of his guard and the cavaliers about his person to 
assist the soldiers in their bloody work ; whUe he sat a calm spectator, on his 


* These anecdotes are given by Hevio, ap. Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 
44B-M1. 
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horae, as immovable as a marble statne, and as insensible to the agonizing 
screams of his victims and their heart-breaking prayers for mercy,* * * § 

While this was going on without the town, the work of death was no less 
active within. £very square and enclosure that had aifonled a temporaiy 
refuge to the fugitives was heaped with the bodies of the slaiu. Blood ran 
down the kennels like water after a heavy shower. The dwellings were fired, 
some by the conquerors, others by the inmates, who threw themselves madly 
into the flames rather than fall into the hands of their enemies. The gather- 
ing shadows of evening — for the fight had lasted nearly nine hours t — ^were 
dispelled by the light of the conflagration, which threw an ominous glare for 
many a league over the country, proclaiming far and wide the downfall of 
Galera. 

At length Don John was so far moved from his original purj)ose as to consent 
that the women, and the children under twelve years of agii, should be spared. 
This he did, not from any feeling of compunction, but from deference to thd 
murmurs of his followers, whose discontent at seeing their customary booty 
snatched from them began to show itself in a way not to be disregarded.! 
Some fifteen hundred women and children, in consequence of this, are said to 
have escaped the general doom of their countrymen. § All the rest, soldiers 
and citizens, Turks, Africans, and Moriscoes, wero mercilessly butchered. Not 
one man, if we may trust the Spaniards themselves, escaped alive ! It would 
not be easy, even in that age of blood, to find a parallel to so wholesale and 
indiscriminate a massacre. 

Yet, to borrow the words of the Castilian proverb, “ If Africa had cause to 
weep, Spain had little reason to rejoice. ”|l No success during the war was 
purchased at so high a price as the capturo of Galera. The loss fell as heavily 
on the officers and men of rank as on the common file. We have seen the 
eagerness with which they had flocked to the standard of John of Austria. 
They showed the same eagerness to distinguish themselves under the eye of 
their leader. The Spanish chivalry were sure to be found in the post of 
danger. Dearly did they pay for that pre-eminence ; and many a noble house 
in Spain wept bitter tears when the tilings came of the conquest of Gkilera.1f 

Don John himself was so much exasperated, says the chronicler, by the* 
thought of the grievous loss which he had sast^ned through the obstinate 
resistance of the heretics,** that he resolved to carry at once into effect his 

* Lob quales mataron mas de quatrocientas mugeres y niSos . • . y imsl hizo matar 
muchoB en sn presencia d Iob alaliardcFos do su guardia.” — Marmol, Rcbebon de Granada, 
tom. ii. p. 248. 

t " Dux6 el combate, despues dc entrado el lugar, desde las ocho de la mafSana hasta las 
cinco de la tarde.”~Hevia, ap. Hits, Gaerros de Granada, tom. ii. p. 446. 

I “ Y no pardran hasta acabarlas d todas, si las quejas de los soldados, d quien se qnltaba 
el premio de la vitorio, no le mo^ioran ; mas esto ftie quando se entendio qiie la villa estaba 
ya por nosutros, y no qniso que sc perdonase d vorou que pasose de doee ailos.'*— Marmol, 
Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. 248. 

§ ** Be cautivaron basta otras mil y quinientas personas de mugeres y niflos, porque d 
hombre ninguno se tom6 con vida, habiendo muerto todos sin quedar uno en este dio, y en 
los asaltos pasados." — Hevia, ap. Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 448. 

Marmol, while he Admits that not a man was spared, estimat^ the number of women 
and children saved at three times that given in the text. # ^ ^ 

(I ** Si Aft'ica llora, Espaila no lie." 

IT For the account of the final assault, os told by the various writes, with sufBclent in- 
consisteucy in the details, compare Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. pp, 244-249 ; 
Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 266-268 ; Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 114, 
115 ; Hevia, ap. Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. ii. p. 429 et seq. ; Cabrera, Filipe Begundo, 
pp. 630, 631 ; Dleda, Cronlca, p. 734 ; Ferreras, Hist. d’Espngne, tom. x. pp. 143, 144. 

** ** Tanto le crecia la ira, pensando en el dafio que aquellos hereges habian hecho."— 
Maimol, Bebelion do Granada, torn. iL p. 248. 
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meoftce of demolishing the town, so that not one stone shonla be left on 
another. Eveiy house was accordingly burnt or levelled to the ground, which 
was then strewed with salt, as an accursed spot, on which no man was to build 
thereafter. A royal decree to tliat effect was soon afterward^ published ; and 
the village of straggling houses, which, undefended by a wall, still clusters 
round the base of a hill, in the Gai’dens occupied by Padilla, is all that now 
serves to remind the traveller of the once flourishing and strongly fortified city 
of Galera. 

In the work of demolition Don John was somewhat retarded by a furious 
tempest of sleet and i-ain, which set in the day after the place was taken. It 
was no uncommon thing at that season of the year. Dad it come on a few 
days earlier, the mountain torrents would infallibly have broken up the camp 
of the besiegers, and compelled them to susi)end operations. That the storm 
was so long delayed, was regarded by the Spaniards as a special interposition 
of Heaven. 

The booty was great which fell into the hands of the victors ; for Galera, 
from its great strength, had been selected by the inhabitants of the neighbour- 
inc country as a safe place of deposit for their effects, — especially their more 
valuable treasures of gold, pearls, jewels, and precious stuffs. Besides these, 
there was a great quantity of wheat, barley, and other grain, stored in the 
magazines, which afibrded a seasonable supply to the army. 

]No sooner was Don John master of Galera, than he sent tidings of his success 
to his brother. The king was at that time paying his devotions at the shrine 
of Our Lady of Guadalupe. The tidings were received with exultation by the 
court, — by Philip with the stolid composure with which he usually received 
accounts either of the success or the discomfiture of his arms. He would allow 
no public rejoicings of any kind. The only way in which he testified his satis- 
faction was by oftbiing up thanks to God and the Blessed Virgin, “ to whom,” 
says the chronicler, ‘^lie thought the cause should be especially commended, 
as one in which more glory was to be derived from peace than fi’oni a bloody 
victory.” * With such humane and rational sentiments, it is marvellous that 
he did not communicate them to his brotiicr, and tlms spare the atrocious 
massacre of his Morisco vassals at Galera. 

But, however revolting this massacre may appear in our eyes, it seems to 
have left no stain on the I'e^mtation of John of Austria in the eyes of his con- 
temporaries. In reviewing this campaign, we cannot too often call to mind 
that it was regarded not so much as a w^r with rebellious vassals, as a war 
with the enemies of the Faith. It was the last link in that long chain of 
hostilities which the Spaniard for so many centuries had been waging for the 
recovery of his soil from the inlideL The sympathies of Chiistendom were not 
the less on his side, that now, when the trumpet of the crusader had ceased to 
sencl forth its notes in other lands, they should still be heard among the hills 
of Granada. The Moriscoiis were everywhere regarded as infidels and apostates ; 
and there were few Christian nations wIjoso codes would not at that day have 
punished infidelity and a])ostasy with death. It was no liarder for them that 
they should be exterminated by the sword than by the fagot. So far from the 
massacre of the Moriscoes tarnishing the reputation of their conqueror, it 
threw a gloomy icla^o^x his achievement, which may have rather served to 
add to its celebrity. ®s own countrymen, thinking only of the extraordinary 
difficulties which he had overcome, with pride beheld liim entering on a 
splendid career, that would place his name among those of the great paladins 
of the nation. In Borne he was hailed os the champion of Christendom i and 

* ** Solo dor graciQB & Dios y a la gloriosa virgen Maria, encomendandoles el Cathollco 
Rcy aquel negocio, por ser de calidad, qne deseaba miia gloria de la concordia y paz, que 

de la Vitoria songrienta.”— Marmol, Bobelion de Qranada, tom. ii p. 240. 
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it Vas determined to offer him the baton of generalissimo of the formidable 
loflgiie which the pope was at this time organizing against the Ottoman 
empire.* 


CHAPTER VIII. 

REBELLION OF THE MORISCOES. - 

Disaster at Seron— Death of Qiiixada— Rapid Saccesses of Don John—Snbmission of the 
Moriscoes— Fate of El Habaqui— Stern Temper of Abcn-Aboo— Renewal of the War- 
Expulsion of the Moors — Don Juan returns to Madrid — Murder of Absn-Aboo— Fortunes 
of the Moriscoes. 

1570, 1571. 

Don John was detained some days before Gal era by the condition of the* 
roads, which tlie storm had rendered impassable for heavy waggons and 
artillery. When the weather improved he began his march, moving south, 
in the direction of Ihiza. Passing through that ancient town, the scene of one 
of the most glorious triumphs of the good Queen Isabella the Catholic, he 
halted at Caniles. Here lie left the main: body of his army, and, putting 
himself at the head of a detachment of three thousand foot and two 
hundred horse, hastened foiward to reconnoitre Seron, which he piiiposed 
next to attack. 

Seron Avas a town of some strength, situated on the slope of the sierra, and 
defended by a castle held by a Morisco garrison. On his approach, most of 
the inhabitants, and many of the soldiers, evacuatwl the jiliice, and, sought 
refuge among the mountains. Don John fonned his force into two divisions, 
one of which lie placed under Quixada, the other uiid<‘r Requesens, Ho took 
up a position himself, with a few cavaliers and a small body of arque- 
busiers, on a neighbouring eminence, wdiich commanded a view of the 
'whole ground. 

The two captains were directed to reconnoitre the environs, by making a 
circuit from opjiosite sides of the town. • Quixada, as he pressed foiwurd with 
his column, drove the Moriseo fugitives before him, until they vanished in the 
recesses of the inoimtains. In the meantime, the beacon-fires, which for some 
hours had been blazing from the topmost jieaks of the sieri’a, had spread intelli- 
gence far and wide of the coming of the enemy. The whole country was in 
arms ; and it was not long before the native ivarriors, mustering to the 
num]>er of six thousand, under the Morisco chief, El Habaqui, who held 
command in that quarter, came jiouring through the defiles of the mountains, 
and fell with fury on the front and flank of the astonished Siiaiiiards. The 
assailants were soon joined by the fugitives from Seron ; and the Christians, 
unable to witlistand this accumulated force, gave way, though slowly, and in 
good oTxler, before the enemy. 

Meanwhile, a dcitachmeiit of Spanish infantry, under command of Lope de 
Figueroa, iimcstro del camjfo, had broken into the town, where they were busily 
occupied in xdunderiiig the deserted houses. This was a part of the military 
profession wliich the mde levies of Andalusia well under|tood. While they 
were thus occupied, the advancing Moriscoes, burning for revenge, burst into 
the streets of the town, and. shouting their horrid war-cries, set furiously on 
the marauders. The S'paniarda, taken by surprise, and encumbered with their 
booty, ofiered little resistance. They Avere seized with a panic, and fled In all 
directions. They were soon mingled with their retreating comrades under 

* *‘Gcla faict, par sa renommoe qui voloit par lo iDonde, tant dea chrestiens que dea 

liifldellcB, il fut faiet general de la salncte Ugae.**— Brantdme, (Euvres, tom. 1. p. 320. 
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Quixada, everywhere conunimicating thdr own terror till: the confusion fie- 
came general It w§s in vain that Quixada and Fwieroa. With the other eapf 
hiins, endeavoured to xestoie order. The panic-stri wn aoldliBi» heard nothin^^ 
saw nothing,' but the. enemy, , ' ^ 

At this diisia, Don John, who from his elevated po^ hadr watched the im- 
pendlngTuIn, cidled his handful of brave j^oUoWei^ around him^ and at once 
threw himself into the. midst of the tumult. ** what means this, Spaniards?’* 
he exclaimed. “'From whom are you flying ? Where is the honour of Smin ? 
Have you not^ohn of Austria, your aommander, with ^rou I At least, if you 
retreat, do it l&e brave men, with your front to tiie enemy. * It was in vain. 
His entreaties, his menaces, even his blows, which he dealt wi^ the flat of his 
sabre, were ineftectual to rouse anything like a feeling of shame in the cowardly 
troops, ^he eiforts of his captains were equally Artless, Ihou^in making 
them they exposed their lives with a recklessness which Cost some of them 
•dear. Figuoi-oa was' disabled by'a. wound in the Jcg. Quixada was hit' by a 
mnsket-brnl on the loft shoulder, and struck from his saddler Don John, .who 
was near, sprang to his assistance, and placed him in the hands of some 
troopers, wiui directions to bear him at once to Caniles. In doing this the 
young commander himself Sad a narrow escape ; for he was stru^ On his 
helmet by a ball, which, howeydr^ fortunately glanc^ off without doings him 
injury, t He was now hurried along by the tide of fiigitives, who made 'no 
attempt to rally for the distance of half a league, when tlie enemy ceased 
his pursuit. Six hundred Spaniards were left on the held. . A great 
number threw themselves into the houses, prepared to make good their defence. 
But they were speedily enveloped by the Moriscoes, the houses were stormed 
or set on Are, and the inmates perished to a man. t 
Don John, in a letter dated the nineteenth of February, two days after this 
disgraceful affair, gave an account of it to the king, declaring that tno dastardly 
conduct of the troops exceeded anything ho had ever witnessed, or indeed 
could have believed, had he not seen it with his own eyes. “ They have so 
little heart in the service,’” he adds, “ that no effort that I can make, not even 
the fear of the galleys or the gibbet, can prevent them from deserting. Would 
to Heaven I could think that they are moved to this by the desire to return to 
their families, and not by fear of the enemy. ”§ He gave the pai^iculars of- 
Quixada’s accident, stating that the surgeons had m^e six incision^ before 
they could ascertain where the ball, which had penetrated the shoulder, was 
lodged ; and that, with all their eflbrts, they had as yet been unable to extract 
it. “1 now deeply feel,” he says, "ho# much I have been indebted to his 
military experience, his diligence, and care and how important his preservation 
* is to the service of your majesty. I trust in God he may^e pernntted to re- 
gain his health, which is now in a critical condition.” || 

*'Qu6 es esto, Espafloles? de quo huis? <^de est& la lionra de Espafla? No tenets 
delonte A.pon Juan de Austria, vuestro capitiin? do qu6 teiuels? Betiroos con orden como 
homUi’es da guesra $on cl rostro al oneniigo.’V.-Mamiol, Bebelion de Onmoda, tom. ii. 
p. 257. , ^ \ 

, t " Aoudiendo A tpdas las nccosidadea con >eligro de su jtersona, porque le dleroa un 
'^Mcopetaz<t en la ctweza sobre una cclada fuerte que Uevabo, qua 4 no ser tau bnena, le 
iuat4ran.*f— tbidrp. 258. 

t Carta de'D. Juan de Austria al Bey, 19 div Febrero. 1570, MS.— Marmol, Bebelion de 
Granada, torn. ll.p..253 ot seq.— Mendoz^ Guerra de Granada, p. 273.— Yillafaiie, Yida de 
Magdalena de Elloa.— Yanderhammeu, Don Juan de Aust^, foL 116, 117. 

$ “ Confome & esto entenderd Y. M. la poca costancia y Melon quo tlenen i la. guerra^ 
estoB que la dejan al mqfor tlempo sin puderles reprimlr galesas, ni horca ni cuantas 
diligencias se haoen. Y plega^ a Dios que el amor do Jos hljos y parientes sea la causa y 
no mledd de las enemigoB.'^-r Carta de D. Juan de Austria Bl’^^y, 19 de Febrero, 1570, MS. 

I Ibid. ^ 
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his reply ta this lettei^ the kii^ e^presseS his sense of the mat loss 
whieh both h» his brQtWirould sust&iii' by. the deatib of Qmxaiuu ** Yon 
will keep ine^tt^onstantlj^adi^ised of the state oi^ms health,** he says. know 
well it is unnecessaiyfor me to impress upon you the necessity watohlng 
carefhlly over hhA.*^ ^hjiu) did niSt let the occasion pass for admimisfering a 
gentle, rebnke to Boh John for so )|ghtly holding the ptomise be h^ made to 
him^ from Galera, nut again to e^ose. himself needlessly to dan^r. ** ]Wliesi 
I think of your nartow escape at Seron,' I cannot express the pain I have feft 
at Tour rashly incurring such a risk. In’ war, every one should' Uonfine kim^ 
self to the duties of his own station ; nor should the general atfect to play the* 
part of the soldier, anymore than the soldier that of Uie general.’* * 

It seems to have been a common opinion, that Don John was more fond of 
displaying his personal prowess than hedame^oue of his high rank ; in short, 
that he snowed mbib the qualities of a knight-errant, than those of a great 
commander, i* 

Meanwhile, Quijtada’s wound, which from the $rst had been attended with 
alarming symptoms, grew so much worse as to baffle all the skill of the sur- 
geons.' His wlferings werb. great, and eveiy hour he grew weaker. Before a 
week had elapsed, it became evident that his days were numbered. 

The good kiiightrteobtved the intelligence, Iffith composure, — for he did not 
fear death., He had not the happiness in this solemn hour to have her near^ 
him on whose conjugal love and tenderness he had reposed for so many years, t 
But the person whom he cheflshed next to his wife, Don John of Austria, was 
by his bedside, watching over him with the affectionate solicitude of a son, 
and ministering -those kind offices which soften the bitterness of death. The 
dying man retained, his faculties to the last, and dictated, though he had not 
the strength to sign, a letter to the king, requesting some favour for his widow, 
in consideration of his long services. He then ^ve himself up wholly to his 
spiritual concerus ; and on the twenty-fourth of February, 1570, he gently ex- 
pired, in the arms of his foster-son. 

Quixada received a soldier’s funeral. His obsequies were celebrated with 
the military pomp suited to his station. His remains, accompanied by the 
4 !^ whole army, with arms reversed, and banners trailing in the dust, were borne 
in solemn procession to the church of the Jeronymites in Caniles ; and “we 
may piously trust,” says the chronicler, “ that the soul of Don Luis rose up to 
heaven with the sweet incense which burned on the altars of St. Jerome ; for 
he spent his life, and finally lost it, in fighting like a vjdiant soldier the battles 
of the faith,*’ § 


* “Que cada uno de hacer su oficio y no el general de eoldado, ni el soldado cl de 
g<?neraL’’— Carta del Rey d D. Jnan de Austria,<^ 24 de Pebroro, 1570, MS. 

t One evidence of this is afforded by the frankness of his friend, Buy Ooinez de Silva. 
“ Ta primero,” he writes to Don John, “qAo por euanto V. Ex.a estd rcputaido di atrevido 
y de hombre que quiere mas ganar crddito'jde eoladdo que de general, que mude este estilo 
y so deje gobemar.”— (Carta de 4,*de Marzo, 0:570, MS.) It is to Don John’s credit that. In 
his reply, he thanks Ruy Gomez warmly for his admonition, andbt^ his pionitor to reprove 
him without liesitation, whenever he deems it necessary, since, now that, bis guardian is 
gone, there is no other who can take this liberty.— Carta de D. Jnan de Austria d Rin- 
Gomez de Silva, MS. ' „ ^ 

t According to Villafafie, Doiia Magdalena left Madrid on learning her hushd^d’s illness, 
luid travelled with such despatch that she arrived in time to receive his last sighs, mta 
also speaks of her presenee at his bedside. But as seven days only elapsed between the date 
of the knight’s wound and that.of his death, one finds it difficult to believe that this could 
have allowed time for the codiierwho brought the tidings, and for the- lady afterwards, 
whether in the saddle or litter, to have travelled a distance of over four hundred and fiflw 
miles, along execrable roads, with nAch of the way lying through tlie wild passes of the 
Alpujarras. . '' 

} '*CreemoB piadosamente que el ^ma de D. Luis subiria al cielo con el oloroso inoienso 
VOL. HI. H . 
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Qulxoda was austere in his manners, and a martinet in enforcing disci- 
pline. He was loyal in his nature, of spotless integrity, and possessed so 
many generous and knightly oualities, that he commanded the respect of 
his comrades ; and the regret tor his loss was universal. Philip, writing to 
Don John, a few days after the event, remarks : 1 did not think that any 

letter from you could have given me so much pain as that acquainting me witifi 
the death of Quixada. 1 mly comprehend the importance of his loss, both 
to myself and to you, and cannot wonder you should feel it so keenly. It is 
impossible to allude to it without sorrow. Yet we may be consoled by the re- 
flection that, living and dying as he did, he cannot fail to have exchanged this 
world for a better.” * 

Qnixada’s remains were removed, the year following, to his estate at Yilla- 
garcia, where his disconsolate widow continued to reside. Immediately after 
her lord’s decease, Don John wrote to Doha Magdalena, from the camp, a 
•letter of affectionate condolence, which came from the fulness of his heart : 
“Luis died as became him, fighting for the glory and safety of his son, and 
covered with immortal honour. “Whatever 1 am, whatever 1 shall be, I owe to 
him, by whom I was formed, or rather begotten in a nobler birth. Dear sor- 
rowing widowed mother 1 I only am left to you ; and to you, indeed, do I 
of right belong, for whose sake Luis died, and you have been stricken with 
this woe. Moderate your grief with your wonted wisdom. Would that I 
were near you. now, to dry your tears, or mingle mine with them ! Fare- 
well, dearest and most honoured mother ! and pray to God to send back your 
sou from these wars to your bosom.” + 

Dona Magdalena survived her husband many years, employing her time in 
acts of charity and devotion. From Don John she ever experienced the 
same filial tenderness which he evinces in the letter above quoted. Never 
did he leave the country or return to it without first paying his respects to 
his mother, as he always called her. She watched with maternal pride his 
brilliant career ; and when that was closed by an early death, the last link 
which had bound her to this world was snapped for ever. Yet she con- 
tinued to live on till near the close of the century, dying in 1598, and 
leaving behind her a reputation for goodness and piety little loss than that « 
of a saint. 

Don John, having paid the last tribute of respect to the memory of his 
guardian, collected his whole strength, and marched at once against Seron. 
But the enemy, shrinking from an encounter with so formidable a force, 
had abandoned the place before the approach of the Spaniards. The 
Spanish commander soon after encountered £1 Habaqui in the neighbour- 
hood, and defeated him. He then marched on Tijola, a town perched on a 
bold cliff, which a resolute gairison might have easily held against an 
enemy But the Moriscoes, availing themselves of the darkness of the 
night, stole out of the place, and succeeded, without much loss, in escaping 
through the lines of the besiegers.^: The fall of Tijolo was followed by that of 

aae se quem6 en los altaros dn S. Ger6niino, porque siempro habia ernplcado la vida en 

• puleK? contra enomigos de nuestra santa f(§, y por dltimo murid batallandu con ellos como 
soldado valeroBo.”— Hita, Guerras de Granada, tom. it. p. 487. 

* Carta del Bey i, J). Juan de Austria, S de Marzo, 1570, MS. 

t The letter is translated by Stirling from a manuscript, entitled ** Joannis Auatriaci 
Vita, auctore Antonio Ossorio,” in the National Library at Madrid.— See Cloister Life at 
Charles the Fifth fAm. ed.), p. 286. 

t Tffola is the scene of the story, familiar to eveiy lover of Castilian romance, and better 
suited to romtance than history, of the Moor Tuzaui r^^d his unfortunate mistress, the 
beautiful Maleha. It forms the most pleasing episode in Rita's second volume (pp. 623- 
540), and is translated with pathos and delicacy by Clrcourt, Hist, des Arabes d’Espagne, 
tom. ill p. 345 et seq. 
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l^UTchena. In a short time the whole Bio de Almanzora was overrun, and the 
victorious general, crossing the south-eastern borders of the Alpiqarras, estab* 
luhed his quarters, on the second of May, at Padules, about two leagues from 
Andaraz. • 

These rapid successes are not to be esnlained simply by Don John’s sum- 
riority over the enemy , in strength or military science. Philip had turned a 
favourable ear to the pope’s invitation to join the league against the Turk, in 
which he was complimented by having the post of commander-in-chief offered 
to his brother, John of Austria. But before engage in a new war, it was 
most desirable for him to be released from that in which he was involved with 
the Moriscoes. He had already seen enough of the sturdy spirit of that race 
to be satisfied that to accomplish his object by force would be a work of greater 
time than he could well afford. The only alternative, therefore, was to have 
recourse to the conciliatory policy which had been so much condemned in the 
ma^uis of Mondejar. Instructions to that effect were accordmgljr sent to 
Don John, who, heartily weary of this domestic contest, and lon^ng for a 
wider theatre of action, entered warmly into his brother's views. Secret nego- 
tiations were soon opened with El Habaqui, the Morisco chief, who received 
the offer of such terms for himself and his countrymen as left him in no doubt, 
at least, as to the side on which his own interest lay. As a preliminary step, 
he was to withdraw his supx^rfc from the places in the Rio de Almanzora ; and 
thus the war, brought witun the narrower raqge of the Alpujairas, might be 
more easily disposed of. This part of his agreement h^ been fai&fiilly 
executed ; and the rebellious district on the eastern borders of the Alpujarras 
had, as we have seen, been brought into subjection, with little cost of life to 
the Spaniards. 

Don John followed this up by a royal proclamation, promising an entire 
amnesty for the past to all who within twenty days should tender their sub- 
mission. They were to be allowed to state tne grievances which had moved 
them to take up arms, with an assurance that these should be redressed. All 
who refused to profit by this act of grace, with the exception of the women, 
and of children under fourteen years of age, would be put to the sword without 
mer^. 

'What was the effect of the proclamation we are not informed. It was 
probably not such as had been anticipated. The Moriscoes, distressed as they 
were, did not trust the promises of the Spaniards. At least we find Don John, 
who had now received a reinforcement of two thousand men, distributing his 
army into detachments, with orders to scour the country and deal with the 
inhabitants in a way that should compel them to submit. Such of the wretched 
peasantry as had taken refuge in their fastnesses were assailed with shot and 
shell, and slaughtered by hundreds. Some, who had hidden with their families 
in the caves in which the country abounded, were hunted out by their pur- 
suers, or suffocated by the smoke of burning fagots at the entrance of their 
retreats. Everywhere the land was laid waste, so as to afford sustenance for 
no living thing. Such were the conciliatory measures employed by the govern- 
ment for the reduction of the rebels. * ^ 

Meanwhile the duke of Sesa had taken the field on the northern border ol 
the Alpujarras, with an army of ten thousand foot and two thousand horse. 
He was opposed by Aben-Aboo with a force which in point of numbers vm 
not inferior to his own. The two commanders adopted the same policy ; avoid- 
ing pitched battles, and confining themselves to the desultory tactics of gvsrUla 
warmre, to skirmishes and surprises ; while each endeavoured to distress his 
adversary by cutting off his convoys and by wasting the territory with fire 
and swora. The Morisco chief ha^ an advantage in the familiarily of his men 

* ICannol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. il. pp. 290-320, 840-346.— Yanderhammen, Don 
Juan de Austria, foL 119 et seq.— Ferreras, Hist. d'Bppagne, tom. x. p. 170 et seq 
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with this wild mountain fighting, and in their better knowledge of the intito 
cacies of the country. But this was far more than counterbalanced by the 
superiority of the Spaniards in military organization, and by their possessiou 
of cavalry, artillei'y, and muskets, in all of which the Moslems were lament- 
ably deficient. Thus, although no great battle was won by the Christians, 
although they were sorely annoyed, and their convoys of provisions frequently 
cut by the skirmishing parties of the enemy, they continued steadily to 
advance, driving the Moriacocs before them, and secunng the permanency of 
their conquests by planting a line of forts, well garrisoned, along the wasted 
territory in their rear. By the beginning of May, the duke of Sesa had 
I'eached the borders of the Mediterranean, and soon after united his forces, 
greatl}' diminished by desertion, to those of Don John of Austria at Padules.* 

Negotiations, during this time, had been resumed with El Habaqui, who 
with the knowledge, if not the avowed sanction, of Aben-Aboo, had come to 
a place called Fondon de Andarax, not far distant from the head-quarters of 
the Si»ariish commander-in-chief. He was accompanied by several of the 
principal Moriscoes, who were to take part in the discussions. On the thir- 
teenth of May they were met by the deputies from the Castilian camp, and 
the conference was opened. It soon appeared that the demands of the Moris- 
cocB were wholly inadmissible. They insisted, not only on a general amnesty, 
but that things should be restored to the situation in which they were before 
the edicts of rhillp the Secoq^ had given rise to the rebellion. The Moorish 
commissioners were made to understand that they were to negotiate only on 
the footing of a conquered race. They were advised to prepare a memorial 
prefciTiiig such requests as might be reasonably granted ; and they were 
offered the services of Juan de Soto, Don John’s secretary, to aid them in 
drafting the document. They were counselled, moreover, to sec their master, 
Aben-Aboo, and obtain full powers from him to conclude a definitive treaty. 

Abeii-Aboo, ever since his elevation to the stormy sovereignty of the Alpu- 
iarras, had maintained his part with a spirit worthy of his cause. But as‘ he 
beheld town after town fall away from his little empire, his people butchered 
or swept into slavery, his lands burned and w'asted, until the fairest portions 
were converted into a w'ildcrncss, — above all, when he saw that his cause 
excited no sym])athy in the bosoms of the Moslem princes^ on whose support 
he had mainly relied, —ho felt more and more satisfied of the hopelessness of 
a contest with the Spanish monarcliy. His officers, and indeed the people at 
large, had come to the same Conviction ; and nothing but an intense hatred of 
the Sjianiards, and a distrust of their good faith, had prevented the Moriscoes 
from throwing down tlieir arms and accepting the promises of grace which 
had been held out to them. The disastrous result of the recent campaign 
a^inst the duke of Sosa tended still further to the discouragement of me 
Morisco chief; and El Habaqui and his associates returned with authority from 
their master to arraugfi terms of accommodation with the Spaniards. 

On the nineteenth of May, the commissioners from each side again met at 
Fondon de Andarax. A memorial, drafted by Juan de Soto, was laid before 
- Don John, whose quarters, as we have seen, were in the immediate ueighbour- 
hood. No copy ot the instrument has been preserved, or at least none has 
been published. From the gracious answer returned by the prince, we may 
infer that it contained nothing deemed objectionable by the conqueroi*s. 

* Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, p. 271 et seq.— Mannol, Hebclion de Granada, tom. IL pp. 
283-289, 303-315, 321 et Beq. 

In a letter without date, of the duke of Sesa, forming part of a moss of correspondence 
which I was so fortunate os to obtain (Torn the collection at Holland House, be insists on 
Btar\'ation as a mucii more effectual means of reducing the enemy than the sword. Esta 
guorra parcee que no jmede acaborae por medio mas cierto que el de la banibre que necesi- 
tar.i A los eiieniigos a rendirse 6 perecer, y esta los acabara primero qus el espado.”— MS. 
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^The deputies were not long in agreeing on terms of accommodation — or rather 
of submission. It was settled that the Morisoo captain should proceed to the 
Christian camp, and there presenting himself before the commander-in-chief, 
^ould humbly crave forgiveness, and tender submission on behalf of his 
nation ; that,dn return for tliis act of humiliation, a general amnesty should 
be granted to his countrymen, who, though they were no longer to be allowed 
to occupy the Alpujarras, would bo protected by the ^vemment wherever 
they mignt be removed. More important concessions were made to Aben-Aboo 
and £1 Habaqui. The last-mentioned chief, as the chronicler tells us, obtained 
all that he asked for his master, as well as for himself and his friends.* Such 
politic concessions by the Spaniards had doubtless their influence in opening 
the eyes of the Morisco leaders to the folly of protracting the war in their 
present desperate circumstances. 

The same evening on which the arrangement was concluded, £1 Habax^^ui 

g roceeded to his interview with the Spanish commander. He was accompanied 
y one only of the Morisco deputies. The others declined to witness the 
spectacle of their nation’s humiliation. He was attended, however, by a body 
of three hundred arquebusiers. On entering the Christian lines, his little 
company was surrounded by four regiments of Castilian infantry, and escorted 
to the presence of John of Austria, who stood before his teul^ attended by his 
officers, from whom his princely bearing made him easily distinguished. 

£1 Habaqui, alighting from his horse, and prostrating himself before the 
prince, exclaimed, “Mercy! We implore your highness, in the name of his 
mtgesty, to show us mercy, and to pardon our transgressions, which we acknow- 
ledge have been great 1 ” f Then unsheathing his scimitar, he presented it to 
'^Don John, saying that he surrendered his arms to his majesty m the name of 
Aben-Aboo and the rebel chiefs for whom he was empowered' to act. At the 
same time the secretary, Juan do Soto, who had borne the Moorish banner, 
given him by £1 Habaqui, on the point of his lance, cast it on the ground 
before the feet of the prince. The whole scene made a striking picture, in 
whicli the proud conqueror, standing with the trophies of victory around him, 
looked down on the representative of ^he conquered race as he crouched in 
abject submission |t his feet Don John, the predominant figure in the tableau^ 
by his stately demeanour tempered with a truly royal courtesy, reminded the 
old soldiers of his father the emperor, and they exclaimed, “ This is the true 
son of Charles the Fifth ! ” 

Stooping forward, he graciously raised the Morisco chief from the ground, 
and, returning him his sword, fiade him employ it henceforth in the service of 
the king. The ceremony was closed by flourishes of trumpets and salvoes of 
musketry, as if in honour of some great victory. 

El Habaqui remained some time after his followers had left the camp, where 
he met with every attention, was feasted and caressed by the principal officers, 
and was even entertained at a banquet by the bishop of Guadix. He received 
however, as we have seen, something more substantial than compliments. 
Under these circumstances, it was natural that he should become an object of 
jealousy and suspicion to the Moriscoes. It was soon whispered that El 
Habaqui, in his negotiations with the Christians, had been more mindful qi| 
his own interests than of those of his countrymen, t 
Indeed, the Moriscoes had little reason to congratulate themselves on the 

* ** Con estas cosas y ohas particulaTes quo El Habaqui pidio para Aben Aboo, y para los 
atnigoB, 7 para al mismo, que todas ae le concedierou." — Marraol, Rebelion de Grauadji, tom. 
li. p. 860. 

t Misericordio, Seilor, misericordia nos conceda vuestra Alteza en nombre de su 
Magestad, y perdon de nuestras culpaa, qne conocemos haber sido gravea" — Ibid. p. 361. 

t The fullest account of these proceedings is to be found in Marniol, Rebelion de Granada, 
tom. U. pp. 866-^62. 
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result of a treaty whicli left them in the same forlorn end degraded conditiol^ 
as before the breaking out of the rebellion, —which in one important respect, 
indeed, left them in a worse condition, since they were henceforth to become 
exiles from the homes of their fathers. Yet, cmel and pitiably in the extreme 
as was the situation of the Moriscoes, the Spanish monks, as l]|ion John com- 
plains to his brother, inveighed openly in their pulpits ^inst the beni^ty 
and mercy of the king ;* * * § and this too, he adds, when it should rather have 
been their duty to intercede for poor wretches who, for the most part, had 
sinned through ignorance.'h The ecclesiastic on whom his censure most heavily 
falls, is the President Deza, — a man held in such abhorrence by the Moriscoes 
as to have been one principal cause of their insurrection ; and he beseeches 
the king to consult the interests of Granada by bestowing on him a bishopric, 
or some other dignity, which may remove him from the present scene of his 
labours, t • 

‘ Among those disappointed at the terms of the treaty, as it soon appeared, 
was Aben-Aboo hims^ At first he affected to sanction it, {ind promised to 
do all he could to enforce its execution. But he soon cooled, and, throwing 
the blame on El Habaoui, declared that this officer had exceeded his powers 
made a false report to nim of his negotiations, and sacrificed the interests of 
the nation to his own ambition. § The attentions lavished on that chief by the 
Spaniards, his early correspondence with them, and the liberal concessions 
secured to him by the treaty, furnished plausible grounds for such an 
accusation. 

According to the Spanish accounts, however, Aben-Aboo at this time 
received a reinforcement of two hundred soldiers from Barbarj’^, with l'''j 
assurance that he would soon have more effectual aid from Africa. This, wo 
are told, changed his views. Nor is it impossible that the Morisco chief, as 
the hour approached, found it a more difficult matter than he had anticipated 
to resign ills royal state and descend into the common rank-and-iilc of the 
vassals of Castile, — the degraded caste of Moorish vassals, whose condition was 
little above that of serfs. 

However this may be, the Spanish camp was much disquieted by the rumours 
which came in of Aben-Aboo’s vacillation. It was even reported that, far from 
endeavouring to enforce the execution of the treaty, he was sdftretly encouraging 
his people to further resistance. No one felt more indignant at his conduct 
than El Habaqui, who had now become as loyal a subject as any other in 
Philip’s dominions. Not a little personal resentment was mingled with his 
feeling towards Aben-Aboo ; and he offered, if Don John would place him at 
the head of a detachment, to go himself, brave the Morisco prince in his own 
quarters, and bring him as a prisoner to the camp. Don John, though putting 
entire confidence in El Habaqui’s fidelity, H preferred, instead of men, to give 


* ** Predicando en los pUlpitos publicainente contra la benignidad y clcniencia que V. 
M. ha niandado usar con esta gentc.*' — Carta dc D. Juan de Austria ol liey, 7 de Junio, 
1570, MB. 

t “ Que los religiosos que habrian de intcrccdcr con V. M. por estos miserables, qne 

« Brto la mayor parte ha pecado con ignorancia, hagon su esfUerzo en reprender la cle- 
encia.’*— Ibid. 

Z **The wise king,*’ as Bleda tells us, ** did not forget Deza*s eminent services. He be- 
came one of the richest cardinals, passing the remainder of his days in Rome, where be built 
a sumptuous palace for his residence.”— (Cronica de Espaiia, p. 753.) Unfortunately this 
happy preferment did not take place till some time later— too late for the poor Moriscoes to 
profit by It 

§ **Que El Habaqui habia mirado mal por el bien coman, contendandose con lo que 
solamente Don Juan de Austria le habia querldo conceder, y procumndo el bien y provecho 
para si y para bus duedos."— Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. p. S90. 

B ^ lo que ft esto toca, no tengo mas pzandas que la palabra del Habaqui, el cual me 
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him money ; and he placed eif;ht hundred gold ducats in his hands, to enable 
him to raise the necessary levies among his countrymen. 

Thus fortified, El Habaqui set out for the head-quarters of Aben-Aboo, at 
his ancient residence in Mecina de Bombaron. On the second day the Morisco 
captain fell in with a party of his countrymen Immring idly by the way, and 
he inquired, with an air of authority, why they did not go and tender their 
submission to the Spani^ authorities, as others had done. They replied, they 
were waiting for their master's orders. To this El Habaqui rejoined, “ All are 
bound to submit : and if Aben-Aboo, on his part, shows nnwillingness to do so, 
I will arrest him at once, and drag him at my horse's tail to the Christian 
camp."* This foolish vaunt cost me braggart his life. 

One of the party instantly repaired to Afecina and reported the words to 
Aben-Aboo. The Morisco prince, oveijoyed at the prospect of having his 
enemy in his power, immediately sent a detachment of a hundred and fifty. 
Turks to seize the offender and bring him to' Mecina. They found El Habaqui 
at Burchal, where his family were living. The night had set in, when the 
chieftain received tiding of the approach of the Turks ; and under cover of 
the darkness he succeeded in making his escape into the neighbouring moun- 
tains. The ensuing morning the soldiers followed closely on his track'; and it 
was not long before they descried a jierson skulking among the rocks, whoso 
white mantle and crimson turban proved him to be the object of their pursuit. 
He was immediately arrested and carried to Mecina. His sentence was already 
passed. Aben-Aboo, upbraiding him with his treachery, ordered him to be 
removed to an adjoining room, where he was soon after strangled. His corpse, 
denied the rights of burial, having been first rolled in a mat of reeds, was 
ignominiously thrown into a sewer ; and the fate of the unhappy man was kept 
a secret for more than a month, f 

His absence, after some time, naturally excited suspicions in the Spanish 
camp. A cavalier, known to Aben-Aboo, wrote to him to obtain inforrnatiou 
respecting El Habaqui, and was told, in answer, by the wily prince, that he 
had been arrested and placed in custody for his treacherous conduct, but that 
his family and friends need be under no alarm, as he was perfectly safe. 
Aben-Aboo hinted, moreover, that it would be well to scud to him some con- 
fidential person with whom he might airrange the particulars of the treaty, — as 
if these had not been already settled. After some further delay, Hon John 
resolved to despatch an agent to ascertain the real dispositions of the Moriscoes 
towards the Christians, and to penetrate, if possible, the mystery that hung 
round the fate of El Habaqui. 

The envoy selected was Hcrnan Yalle de Palacios, a cavalier possessed of a 
courageous heart, yet tempered by a caution that well fitted him for the 
delicate and perilous office. On the thirteenth of July he set out on his 
mission. On the way he encountered a Morisco, a kinsman of the late 
monarch, Aben-Humeya, and naturally no friend to Aben-Aboo. He was 
acquainted with the particulars of El Habaqui’s murder, of which he gave 
full details to Palacios. Ho added, that the Morisco prince, far from 
acquiescing in the recent treaty, was doing all in his power to prevent its 
execution, lie could readily muster, at short notice, said the informer, a foT(% 
of five thousand men, well armed, and provisioned for three months ; and he 
was using all his efforis to obtain further reinforcements from Algiers. 

podria engaiiar ; pero certifico & V. M. que en su manera de procedcr ma paresce hombre 
que tracta verdad, y tal fama tieno."— Gaxta de D. Juan de Austria al Bey, 21 de Mayo, 
1670, MS. 

* *‘Qu 6 quando Aben Aboo de su voluntad no lo bictese, le llevaria 41 atado a la cola de 
■u caballo.*’— Marmol, Bebelion de Oranada, toin. li. p. 392. 

t “ Lo bizo abogar secretamente, y mand6 eebar el cuerpo en un inuladar envuelto en nn 
saizo de cabas, donde estuvomas de treinta dlas sin saberse do su inuorte.”— Ibid. p. S98. 
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Instmcted in these particnlars, the envoy Tesumed Bis jonroey. He was 
careful, however, first to obtain a safe-conduct from Aben-Aboo, which was 
promptly sent to him. On reaching Mecina, he found the place occupied by a 
Dody of five hundred arquebusiers ; but by the royal order he was aUowed to 
pass unmolested. Before entering the presence of **the little king of the 
Alpnjarras,” as Aben-Aboo, like his predecessor, was familiarly styl3 by the 
Spaniards, Palacios was carefully searched, and such weapons as he carried 
about him were taken away. 

He found Aben-Aboo stretched on a diran, and three Or four Moori^ girls 
entertaining him with their national songs and dances. He did not rise, or 
indeed change. his position, at the approach of the envoy, but gave Um 
audience with Ihe lofty bearing of an independent soverei^. 

Palacios did not think it prudent to touch on the fate of £1 Habaqni. After 
fiapatiating on the libeml promises which he was empowered by Don John of 
Austria to make, he expressed the hope that Aben-Aboo would execute the 
treaty, and not rekindle a war which must lead to the total destnietiou of hib 
country. The chief listened in silence ; and it was not till he had called some 
of his principal captains around Lim, that he condescended to reply. He then 
said, that God and the whole world knew it was not by his own desire, but by 
the will of the people, that he had been placed on the throne. “ I shall not 
attemxit,** he said, “to prevent any of my subjects from submitting that prefer 
to do so. But tell your master,’* he added, “that, while 1 have a single shirt 
to my bock, 1 shall not follow their examxilc. Though no other man should 
hold out in tlie Alpujarras, 1 would rather live and die a Mussulman than 
possess all the favours which King Philip can heap on me. At no time, and 
in no manner, will 1 ever consent to place myself in his power.”* He con- 
cluded this spirited declaration by adding, that, if driven to it by necessity, he 
could bury himself in a cavern, which he had stowed with supplies for six 
years to come, during which it would go hard but ho would find some means 
of making his way to Barbary. The d^perato tone of these remarks effectually 
closed the audience. Palacios was permitted to return unmolested, and to 
report to his commander the failure ot his mission. 

The war, which Don John hod flattered himself he had so happily brought 
to a close, now, like a hre smothered, but not quenched, burst forth again with 
redoubled fury, llie note of defiance was beard loudest among the hills of 
Ronda, a wild sierra on the western skirts of the A1|mjarras, inhabited by a 
liold and untamed race, more formidable than the mountaineers of any other 
district of Granada. Abeii-Aboo did all he could to fan the flame of insur- 
rection in tliis quarter, and sent his own brother, El Galipe, to take the 
command. 

The Spanish government, now fully aroused, made more vigorous efforts to 
crusli the spirit of rebellion than at any time during the war. Don John was 
ordered to occupy Guadix, and thence to scour the country in a northerly 
direction. Another army, under the Grand-Commander Reqiiesens, marching 
from Granada, was to enter the Alpigarras from the north, and taking a route 
different from that of the duke of Seso, in the previous cai^aign, was to carry 
a war of extermination into the heart of the mountains, finally, the duke of 
Arcos, the worthy descendant of the great marquis of Cadiz, whose name was 
80 famous in the first war of Granada, and whose large estates in this qdarter 
he had inherited, was entrusted with the operatioaa against the rebels of <he 
Serrania de Ronda. 

' • " Que qmndo no, qaedase otro alno 61 en la Alpuxarv eon sola la camisa qne tenia 

veetida, estimaba mas vivir y morir Moro, qae todas quuntas mercedes el Rey Filipe le 
podia haoer ; y quo fuene cierto, que en ningun tiempo, nl poi ningiina manera, so pondrla 
ensu noder."— Mannol, Bebelion de Granadi^ tom. 11. p. 41 6. 
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The grand-commander executed his commission in the same remorseless 
spirit in which it liad been dictated. Early in September, quitting Granada, 
he took the field at the head of five thousand men. He struck at once into the 
heart of the country. All the evils of war in its moat horrid form followed in 
his train. All along his track, it seemed as if the land had been swept by a 
conflagration. The dwellings were sacked and burned to the groiind. The 
mulberi’y and olive groves were cut down ; the vines were tom up by the 
roots ; and the ripening harvests were trampled in the dust. The country was 
converted into a wilderness. Occasionally small bodies of the Moriscoes made 
a desperate stand. But for the most part, without homes to shelter or food to 
nourish them, they were driven, like unresisting cattle, to seek a refuge in the 
depths of the mountains, and in the caves in which this part of the country 
abounded. Their pursuers followed up the chase with the fierce glee with 
which the hunter tracks the wild animal of the forest to his lair. There they 
were huddled together, one or two hundred frequently in the same cavern. It 
was not easy to detect the hiding-place amidst the rocks and thickets which 
covered up and concealed the entrance. But when it was detected, it was no 
diflicult matter to destroy the inmates. The green bushes furnished the 
materials for a smouldering fire, and those within were soon suffocated by the 
smoke, or, rushing out, threw themselves on the mercy of their pursuers. 
Some were butchered on the spot ; others were sent to the gibbet or the 
galleys ; while the greater part, vrith a fate scarcely less terrible, were given 
up as the booty of the soldiers, and sold into slavery.* * * § 

Aben-Aboo had a narrow cscajte in one of these cavonis, not far from 
Bt^rchul, where he had secreted himself with a wife and two of his daughters. 
Tlie women were suffocated, with about seventy other persons. The Morisco 
chief succeeded in making his cccape through an aperture at the farther end, 
wliLch was unknown to his enemies, t 

.Small forts were erected at sliort intervals along the mined country. No 
less than eighty-four of these towers were raised in different parts of the land, 
twenty-nine of which were to be seen in the Alpujarras and the vale of Lecriii 
alone.t There they stood, crowning every ix>nk and eminence in the sierra, 
frowning over the homd waste, the sad memoi-ials of the conquest. This was 
the stem policy of the victors. Within this rocky girdle, long held as it was 
by the iron soldiery of Castile, it was impossible that rebellion should again 
gather to a head. 

The months of September and October were consumed in these operations. 
Meanwhile the duke of Arcos had mustered his Andalusian levies, to the 
number of four thousand men, including a thousand of his own vassals. He 
took with liim his son, a boy of not more than thirteen years of age, — follow- 
ing in this, says the chronicler, tlie ancient usage of the valiant house of Ponce 
de IvCon.gB About the middle of September he began his expedition into the 
Sierra Venneja, or Red Sierra. It was a Spot memorable in Spanish histoiy 
for the defeat and death of Alonso de Aguilar, in the time of Eerdinand and 

* It is the language of Marmol, who will not be suspected of exaggerating the cruelties of 
his countrymen. lie dues not seem, indeed, to regard thorn as cruelties. ** Unos enviaba 
el Comendodor mayor & las galeras, otros hoeia justi^a de ellos, y los mas consentia quo los 
vendipen los soldados para que fuesen aprovecliados." — Bebelion de Granada, tom. 11. 
p. 436. 

t Ibid. p. 433. 

t Clreourt gives a precise enumeration of the fortresses in different districts of the 
countiy. Hist, des Araboa d’Espagne, tom. Ui. pp. 135, 136. 

§ ** IJevando cerca de si a su hijo, mozo quasi de trece ados Don Luis Ponce de Le6n, 

cosa usoda en otra edad en aquella Casa de los Ponces de Leon, crlorae los muchachos ^ 
peleando con los Moros, 1 teuer a bus padres por maestros."— Mendoza^ Guerra de Granada, 
p. 818. 
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Isabella^ and has furnished the theme of many a plaihtiye rcmame in the 
beautiful minstrelsy of the South. The wife of the duke of Arcos was descended 
from Alonso de Aguilar, os he himself was the grandson of the good count of 
IJreila, who, with better fortune than his friend, survived the.di8asters of that 
day. The route of the army led directly across the fatal field. As they 
traversed the elevated plain of Calaluz, the soldiers saw everywhere around the 
traces of the fight. The ground was still covered with fragments of ru^ 
armour, bits of broken sword-blades, and heads of speam. More touching 
evidence was afforded b^ the bones of men and horses, which, in this solitary 
region, had been whitening in the blasts of seventy winters. The Spaniards 
knew well the localities, with which they had become familiar from boyhood 
in the legends and traditions of the country. Here was the spot where the 
vanguard, under its brave commander, had made its halt in the obscurity of 
the night. There were the faint remains of the enemy’s entrenchments, which 
time had nearly levelled with the dust ; and there, too, the rocks still threw 
their dark shadows over the plain, as on the day when the valiant Alonso de 
A^lar fell at their base in combat with the renowned F^ri de Ben Estepar. 
The whole scene was brought home to the hearts of the Spaniards. As they 
gazed on the unburiod relics lying around them, the tears, says the eloquent 
historian who records the inciaent, fell fast down their iron cheeks ; and they 
breathed a soldier’s prayer for the repose of the noble dead. But these holier 
feelings were soon succeeded by others of a fierce nature, and they loudly 
clamoured to be led against the enemy.* 

The duke of Arcos, profiting by the errors of Alonso de Aguilar, had made 
his arrangements with great circumspection. He soon came in sight of the 
Morisooes, full three thousand strong. But, though well posted, they made a 
defence little worthy of their ancient reputation, or of tne notes of defiance 
which they had so boldly sounded at the opening of the camjjaign. They 
indeed showed mettle at first, and inflicted some loss on the Christians. But 
the frequent reverses of their countrymen seemed to have broken their spirits ; 
and they were soon thrown into disorder, and fled in various directions into 
the more inaccessible tracts of the sierra. The Spaniards followed up the 
fugitives, who did not attempt to rally. Nor did they ever again assemble in 
any strength, so effectual were the dispositions made bv the victorious general. 
The insurrection of the Sierra Vermeja was at on end.T 

The rebellion, indeed, might be said to be everywhere crushed within the 
borders of Granada. The more stout-hearted of the insurgents still held out 
among the caves and fastnesses of the Alpuj arras, supporting a precarious 
existence until they were hunted down by detachments of the Spaniards, who 
were urged to the pursuit by the promise from government of twenty ducats a 
head for every Morisco. But nearly all felt the impracticability of furthor,resis- 
tance. Some succeeded in making their escape to Barbary. The reft, broken 
in spirit, and driven to extremity by want of food in a country now turned 
into a desert, consented at length to accept the amnesty offered them, and 
tendered their submission. 

On the twenty-eighth of October Don John received advices of a final edict 
of Philip, commanding that all the Moriscoes in the kingdom of Granada 
should bo at once removed into the interior of the country. None were to bo 

* For the celebrated deBciiption of this event by Mendoza, see Guerra de Granada, pp. 
301, .302. The Castilian historian, who probably borrowed the hint of it from Tacitus 
(Annoles, lib. i. sec. 31), has painted the scene with a consummate art that raises him from 
the rank of an imitator to that of a rivoL The reader may And a circumstantial account of 
Alonso de Aguilar’s disastrous expedition, in 1601, in the History of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
part ii. chap. 7. 

t Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, pp. 20S-3U.~MBrmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 
426-431. 
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excepted from this decree, not even the MorUcos de la Pa^ as those were 
called who had loyally refused to take part in the rebellion.* The arrange- 
ments for this important and difficult step were made with singalar pmdence,^ 
and, under the general direction of Don John of Austria, the Grand-Uomman- 
der Requcsens, and the dukes of Sesa and Arcos, were carried into effect with 
promptness and energy. 

By the terms of ths edict, the lands and houses of the exiles were to be 
forfeited to the crown. But their personal effects — their flocks, their herds, 
and their grain — ^would be taken, if they desired it, ajt a fixed valuation by* 
rile government. Every regard was to be paid to their personal convenience 
and security ; and it was forbidden, in the removal, to separate parents from 
children, husbands from wives ; in short, to divide the members of a family 
from one another ; — “an act of clemency,” says a humane chronicler, “ which 
they little deserved ; but his majesty was willing in this to content 
them.*’ + 

The country was divided into districts, the inhabitants of which were to be 
conducted, under the protection of a strong military escort, to their several 
places of destination. These seem to have been tlie tenitory of La Mancha, 
the northern borders of Andalusia, the Castiles, Estrcmadura, and even the 
remote province of Galicia. Care was taken that no settlement should 
be made near the borders of Murcia or Valencia, where large numbers of 
the Moriscoes were living in comparative quiet on the estates of the great 
nobles, who were exceedingly jealous of any interference with their 
vassals. 

The first of November, All-Saints’ Day, was appointed for the removal of 
the Moriscoes throughout Granada. On that day they were gathered in the 
principal churches of their districts, and after being formed into their 
respective divisions, began their march. The grand-commander had ocoumed 
the passes of the Alpuj arras with strong detachments of the military. The 
different columns of emigrants were placed imder the directions of persons of 
authority and character. The whole movement was conducted with singular 
order, — resistance being attempted in one or two places only, where the blame, 
it may be added, as Intimated by a Castilian chronicler, was to be charged on 
the brutality of the soldiers.:}: Still, the removal of the Moriscoes on the 
present occasion was attended with fewer acts of violence and rapacity than 
the former removal, from Granada. At least this would seem to be inferred by 
the silence of the chroniclers ; though it is true such silence is far from being 
conclusive, as the clirouiclers, for the most part, felt too little interest in the 
sufferings of the Moriscoes to make a notice of them indispensable. However 
this may be, it cannot be doubted that, whatever precautions may have been 
taken to spare the exiles any unnecessary suffering, the simple fact of their 
being cxpdled from their native soil is one that suggests an amount of misery 

* Gircourt quotes a remarkable passage from the Ordenangas de Granada, which well 
illustrates the conscie^Uious manner in which the government dealt with the Moriscoes. It 
forms the preamble of the law of Fehmaiy 24, 1571. ** The Moriscoes who took no part in 
the iuBurrecticn ought not to bo punished. We should not desire to iijure them ; hut they 
cannot hereafter cultivate their lands ; and then it would he an endless task to attempt to 
separate the innocent from the guilty. We shall indemnify them certainly. Meanwhile 
then estates must he confiscated, like those of the rebel Moriscoes.*’— Hist, des Arahes 
d'Espagne, tom. iii. p. 148. 

t ** Que las casas fuesen y estuviesen juntas ; porque aunque lo merocian poco, quiso sa 
Magestad que se les diose este contento.’*— Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. iL p. 439. 

I “ Saquearon Ics soldados las casas del lugar, y toinaron todos las mugeres por osclavas ; 
cosa que dl6 liorta sospecha de qne la desorden hahia nacido de su cudicia.*’— Ibid. p. 444. 

The better feelings of the old soldier occasionally— and it Is no small praise, considering 
the times— triumph over his national antipathies. 
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not to be estimated. For what conld be more dreadM than to be thus tom 
from their pleasant homes, the scenes of their childhood, where eveiy mountain, 
valley, and stream were as familiar friends, — a part of their own existence, — 
to iMi rudely thrust into a land of stran^rs, of a race differing from themselves 
in faith, language, and institutions, wim no sentiment in^ommon but that of 
a deadly hatred ? That the removal of a whole nation should have been so 
quietly accomplished, proves how entirely the strength and spirit of the 
Horiscoes must have been broken by their reverses.* 

The war thus terminated, there seemed no reason for John of Austria to 
prolong his stay in the province. For some time he had been desirous 
to obtain the king’s consent to his return. His ambitious spirit, impatient of 
playing a part on what now seemed to him an obscure field of action, pent up 
within the mountain barrier of the Alpi^arras, longed to display itsdf on a 
bolder theatre before the world. He aspired, too, to a more independent com- 
hiand. He addressed repeated letters to the king’s ministers, — to the Cardinal 
Espinosa and Gomez de Silva in particular, — to solicit their influence in his 
behalf. “ I should be glad,” he wrote to the latter, “ to serve his majesty, if 
1 might be allowed, on some business of importance. 1 wish he may under- 
stand that 1 am no longer a boy. Thank God, I can begin to fly without the 
aid of others’ wings, and it is full time, as 1 believe, that I was out of swad- 
dling-clothes.” t In another letter he expresses his desire to have some place 
more fitting the brother of snch a monaren as Philip, and the son of such a 
father as Charles the Fifth.:}: On more than one occasion he alludes to the 
command against the Turk as the great object of his ambition. 

His importunity to be allowed to resign his present office had continued 
from the beginning of summer, some months before the proper close of the 
campaign. It may bo thought to argue an instability of character, of which a 
more memorable example was afforded by him at a later period of life. At 
lentil he was rejoiced by obtaining the royal consent to resign his command 
and return to court. 

On the eleventh of November, Don John repaired to Granada. Till the 
close of the month he was occamied with making the necessary arrangements 
preparatory to his departure. The greater part of the army was paid off and 
disbanded. A sufficient number was reserved to garrison the fortresses and to 
fiiniLsli detachments which were to scour the country and hunt down such 
Moriscoes as still held out in the mountains. As Requesens was to take part 
in the cx])edition against the Ottomans, the office of captain-general was placed 
in the hands of the valiant duke of Arcos. On the twenty-ninth of November, 
Don John, having completed his preparations, quitted Granada and set fortii 

* For the removal and dispersion of the Moriscoes, see Maimol, Rebelion de Oranada, 
tom. ii. pp. 4.37-444 ; Ferraras, Hist. d’Espogne, tom. x. pp. 227, 228 ; Vanderhammen, Don 
Joan de Austria, fol. 126. 

It may well seem strange that an event of such moment as the removal of the Moriscoes 
should have been barely noticed, when indeed noticed at all, by the general historian. It 
is still more strange that it should have been passed over in silence by a writer like Mendoza, 
to whose narrative it essentially belonged, and who could bestow thirty pages or more on 
the expedition into the Serrania de Honda. But this was a tale of Spanish glory. The 
haughty Castilian chronicler held tlie race of unbelievers in too great contempt to waste a 
thought on their calamities, except so far os they enabled him to exhibit the prowess of his 
countrymen. 

t **Querria tamblen quo a11& se ontendiese que ya no soy mochacho, y quo puedo, d 
Dios gracias, comenzar en alguna monera d volar sin alas ajenas, y sospecho ques ya tiempo 
de Bolir de pafiales.”— Carta de D. Juan de Austria d Huy Gomez de Silva, 16 de Mayo, 
1570, MS. 

X ** No teniendo el lugar y auctorldad que ha de tener hfjo de tal padre, y hennono de tal 
bennano.”— Ibid., 4 de Junto, 1670, MS. 
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on his^ journey to Madrid, where the popular chieftain was welcomed with 
enthusiasm by the citizens, as a conqueror returned from a yictorious cam- 
paign. By Philip and his newly-married bride, Anne of Austria, he was no 
less kindly greeted ; and it was not long before the king gave a substantial 
proof of his contentment with his brother, by placing in his hands the baton, 
offered by the allies, of generalissimo in the war against the Turks. 

There was still one Morisco insurgent who refused to submit, and who had 
hitherto eluded every attempt to capture him, but whoso capture was of more 
importance than that of any other of his nation.^ This was Aben-Aboo, the 
** little king” of the Alpujanas. His force of five thousand men had dwindled 
to scarcely more than four hundred. But they were men devoted to his 
person, and seemed prepared to endure every extromity rather than surrender. 
Like the rest of his nation, the Morisco chief took refuge in the mountain 
caves, in such remote and inaccessible districts as had hitherto baffled every 
attempt to detect his retreat In March, 1571, an opportunity presented 
itself for making the discovery. 

Granada was at this time the scene of almost daily executions. As the 
miserable insurgents were taken, they were brought before Deza’s tribunal, 
where they were at once sentenced by the inexorable president to the galleys 
or the gibbet, or the more horrible doom of being tom in pieces with red-hot 
pincers. Among the prisoners sentenced to death, was one Zatahari, who was 
so fortunate as to obtain a respite of his punishment at the intercession of a 
goldsmith named Barredo, a person of much consideration in Granada. From 
gratitude for this service, or perhaps as the price of it, Zatahari made some im- 
portant revelations to his benefactor respecting Abeu-Aboo. He disclosed the 
place of his retirement and the number of his followers, adding, that the two 
jiersons on whom ho most, relied were his secretary, Abou-Amer, and a Moorish 
captain named El Scuix. The funner of these persons was known to Barredo, 
wno, in the course of his business, had frequent occasion to make journeys into 
the Alpuj arras. He resolved to open a correspondence with the secretary, and, 
if possible, win him over to the Spanish interests. Zatahari consented to bear 
the latter, on condition of a pardon. This was readily granted by the presi- 
dent, who approved the plan, and who authorized the most liberal promises to 
Abou-Amer in case of bis co-operation with Ban-edo. 

Unfortunately — or, rather, fortunately for Zatahari, as it x#roved, — ho was 
intercepted by El Senix, who, getting possession of the letter, carried it to 
Abou-Amer. The loyal secretary was outraged by this attempt to corrupt 
him. He would have put the messenger to death, had not El Senix repre- 
sented that the poor wretch had undertoken the mission only to save Jiis life. 

Privately the Moorish captain assured the messenger that Barredo sliould 
have sought a conference with him, as he was ready to enter into negotiations 
with the Christians. In fact, El Senix had a gruage against his master, and 
ha(l already made an attempt to leave his service and escape to Barbary. 

A place of meeting was accordingly appointed in the Alpujarras, to which 
Barredo secretly rapaireil. El Senix was furnished with an assurance, under 
the president’s own hand, of a pardon for himself and his friend.?, and of an 
annual pension of a hundred thousand xnaravedis, in case he should bring 
Abcii' Aboo, dead or alive, to Granada. 

The inteiview could not be conducted so secretly but that an intimation of 
it reached the eai*s of Aben-Aboo, who resolved to repair at once to the 
quarters of El Senix, and ascertain the troth for himself. That chief had 
secreted himself in a cabin in the neighbourhood. Aben-Aboo took with him 
his faithful secretaiy and a small body of soldiers. On reaching the cave, ho 
left his followera without, and, placing tw'o men at the entrance, he, with less 
prudence than was usual with him, passed alone into the interior. 

There ho found £1 Senix, surrounded by several of liis friends and kinsmen. 
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Aben-Aboo, in a peremptory tone, chai^d him with having held a secret cor- 
respondence with the enemy, and demanded the object of his late interview 
vith Barredo. Seniz did not attempt to deny the charge, but explained his 
motives by sa^ng that he had been prompted only a desire to serve his 
master. He had succeeded so well, he said, as to obtain from the president an 
assurance that, if the Morisco would lay down his arms, he should receive an 
amnesty for the past, and a liberal provision for the future. 

Aben-Aboo listen^ scornfully to this explanation ; then, muttering the 
word, “ Treachery 1 *’ he tprned on his heel, and moved towaixlB the mouth of 
the cave, where he had left his soldiers, intending probably to command the 
arrest of his perfidious ofiicer. But he had not mven them, it appears, any 
intimation of the hostile object of his visit to El ^nix ; and the men, suppos- 
ing it to be on some matter of ordinary business, had left the spot to see some 
of their friends in the neighbourhood. El Senix saw that no time was to be 
lost. On a signal which he ^ve, his followers attacked the two guards at the 
door, one of whom was killed on the spot, while the other made his escape. 
They then all fell upon the unfortunate Aben-Aboo. He made a desperate 
defence. But though the struggle was fierce, the odds were too great for it to 
be long. It was soon terminated by the dastard Senix coming behind his 
master, and with the butt-end of his musket dealing him a blow on the back 
of his head that brought him to the ground, where he was quickly despatched 
by a multitude of wouuds.* 

The corpse was thrown out of the cavern. His followers, soon learning 
their master’s fate, dispersed in diflbrent directions. The faithful secretaiy feu 
shortly after into the hands of the Spaniards, who, with their usual humanity 
in this war, caused him to be drawn and quartered. 

The body of Aben-Abdo was transported to the neighbourhood of Granada, 
where preparations were made for giving the dead chief a public entrance into 
the city, as if ho had been still alive. The corpse was set astride on a mule, 
and supported erect in the saddle by a wooden frame, which was concealed 
beneath ample robes. On one side of the body rode Barredo ; on the other, El 
Senix, beanng the scimitar and anmebuse of his murdered master. Then fol- 
lowed the kinsmen and friends of tlie Morisco prince, with their arms by their 
side. A regiment of Castilian infantry and a troop of horse brought iip the 
rear. As the procession defiled along the street of Zacatin, it was saluted by 
salvoes of musketry, accompanied by peals of artillery from the ancient towers 
of the Alhambra, while the population of Granada, with eager though silent 
curiosity, hurried out to gaze on the strange and ghastly spectacle. 

In this way the company reached the great square of Vivarambla, where 
were assembled tho president, the duke of Arcos, and the principal cavaliers 
and magistrates of the city. On coming into their presence, El Senix dis- 
mounted, and, kneeling before Deza, delivered to him the arms of Aben-Aboo. 
He was graciously received by the president, who confirmed the assurances 
which had been given him of the royal favour. The miserable ceremony of a 
public execution was then gone through with. Tho head of the dead man was 
struck off. His body was given to the boys of the city, who, after draramg it 
through the streets with scoffs and imprecation^ committed it to the names. 
9Uch was one of the lessons by which the Spaniards early stamped on the 
minds of their children an indelible hatred of the Morisco. 

The head of Aben-Aboo, enclosed in a cage, was set up over the gate which 
opened on the Alpujorras. There, with the face turned towards his native 
hills, which he had loved so well, and which had witnessed Us brief and dis- 

Marmol, Bebelion de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 449-454. —Mendoza, Guerra de Granada, 
pp. 524-327.— Bleda, Cronica de Espaila, p. 752.— Herrera, Hiatoiia General, tom. 1. pg 78L 
— Yandorhainniei), Bon Joan do Austria, foL 128. 
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Qstrous reign, it remained for many a year. If one yentured, by removing it, 
to incur tbe doom which an inscription on the cage denounced on the offender : 

lliiB is the head of the traitor Aben-Aboo. Let no one take it down, under 
penalty of death.’* * 

Such was the sad end of Aben-Aboo, the last of the roy^ line of the Omey- 
ades who ever ruled in the Peninsula. Had he lived in the peacefhl and 
prosperous times of the Arabian empire in Spain, he might have swayed the 
sceptre with as much renown as the best of his d3maRty. Though the blood of 
the Moor flowed in his veins, he seems to have been remarkably free from some 
of the greatest defects in the Moorish character. Ho "was temperate in his 
appetites, presenting in this respect a contrast to the gross sensuality of his pre- 
decessor. Ho had a lofty spirit, was cool and circumspect in his judgments, 
and, if he could not boast that fieiy energy of character which belonged to 
some of his house, he had a firmness of purpose not to be intimidated by 
suffering or danger. Of this he gave simal proof when, as the reader may 
remember, the most inhuman tortures could not extort from him the disclosure 
of ^e lurking-place of his friends. + His qualities, as I have intimated, were 
such as peculiarly adapted him to a time of prosperity and peace. Unhappily, 
he had fallen upon evil times, when his country lay a wreck at his feet ; when 
the people, depressed by long servitude, were broken down by the recent 
calamities of war; when, in short, it would not have been possible for the 
wisest and moat warlike of his predecessors to animate them to a successful 
resistance ^inst odds so overwhelming as those presented by the Spanish 
monarchy in the zenith of its power. 

The Castilian chroniclers nave endeavoured to fix a deep stain on his 
memory, by charging him with the murder of El Habaqui, and with the 
refusal to execute the treaty to which he had given his sanction. But, fn 
criticising the conduct of Aben-Aboo, we must not forget the race from 
which he sprung, or the nature of its institutions. He was a despot, and 
a despot of the Oriental type. He was placed in a situation — much against 
his wiU, it may be added — ^which gave him absolute control over the lives 
and fortunes of his people. His word was their law. He passed the sentence, 
and enforced its execution. £1 Habaqui he adjudged to be a traitor ; and, 
in sentencing him to the bowstriug, he inflicted on him only a timtor’s 
doom. 

With regard to the treaty, he spoke of himself as betrayed, saying that its 
provisions were not such as he had intended. And when wo consider that the 
instrument was written in the Spanish tongue ; that it was drafted by a 
Spaniard ; finally, that the principal Morisco agent who subscribed the treaty 
was altogether in the Spanish interest, as the favours heaped on him without 
measure too plainly proved, it can hardly be doubted that there were good 
grounds for the assertion of Aben-Aboo. From the hour of his accession, he 
seems to have devoted himself to the great work of securing the independence 
of his people. He could scarcely have agreed to a treaty which was to leave 
that people in even a worse state than before the rebellion. From what we 
know of his character, we may more reasonably conclude that he was sincere 
when he told the Spanish envoy, Palacios, who had come to press the execu- 
tion of the treaty, and to remind him of the royal promises of ^ace, that **his 
people might do as they listed, but, for himself, he would rather live and die a 
Mussulman than possess all the favours which the king of Spain could heap 
on him.” His deeds corresponded with his words ; and, desperate as was his 

* “ Esta es la cabeza del traidor de AbenabC. Nadie la quite bo pena de mnerte.”— Ifan- 
doza, Guerra dc Granada, p. 320.— Marmol, Bebellon de Granada, tom. ii. pp. 456, 45& — 
Bleda, Cronica de Espafia, p. 752.-^Minlana, Hist, de Espafia, p. 883. 

t Ante, p. 40. 
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condition^ lie still continued to bid de&moe to the Spanish government, nnt^ 
be was cut otT by 1be^bM>d of a tteitor. 

The death of Absn-Aboo sevmd last bond which bdd the remnant of 
the Iforisooes togeiber. fn a lew yean the sfirord, funine, and the gallows 
had extennindfta the outcasts wh^ atlU lurked in the AiCtnessss of the moun- 
tains. .Thehr places an^ClrB j;ta4itidly acoupfed by Cl^tians, d^vfn thither by 
the favourable tetes tWa w government offered to settlers. « Bnt it was 
long befoas the wasted and lunlne^stTidkeh tenitory could make a suitable re- 
turn to the labours of the oolonista They ^ero ignorant of the country, and 
were altci^ethor deficient lA thosegrie^turarskill necessary for turning its un- 
promising places to the best acoannt. The Spaniard, adventurous as he was, 
and reckless of danger nnd /difficulty in the jpuranit of gain, wa§ impatient of 
the humhlo idrudgery requited ffir toe tillage of the soil ; aud many a valley 
and hill-side which, under the MoHscoea, had bloomed with all the ijch 
embroidery' of caltivati(^ now relapsed into its primitive barrenness. 

The exiles carried their sv^rior slull and industry into the various provinces 
nHiere they were sent. Scattered as they were, and wide apart, the presence 
of the MoHscoes was sure to ho revealed by the more minute and elaborate 
culture of the soil, as the secrr^t course of the ninnntaiu-stream is betrayed by 
the brighter green of the meadow. With thoir skill in husbandry they conl- 
bined a familiarity with various kinds of handicraft, especially those requiring 
dexterity and fineness of execution, that was unknown to the Spaniards. As 
the natural result of this superiority, the jiroducts of their labour were more 
abundant, and could be afforded at a cheaper rate tJmn those of tlieir neigh- 
bours. Yet this industry was exerted under every disadvantage whi *h a most 
cruel legislation could impose on it. It would be hard to find in the pages of 
history a more flagrant example of the op])rcsslon of a conquered race, than 
that affordc'd by the laws of this period m reference to the Moriscoes. The 
odious law of 1666, which led i' tne insurrection, was put in full force. By 
this the national songs aud dances, the peculiar baths of the Moriscoes, the 
files and ceremonies which hod come down to them from their ancestors, were 
interdicted under heavy penalties. By anotluT onliiiance, dated October 6, 
1672, still more cruel and absurd, they were forbidden to speak or to write the 
Arabic, under penalty of thirty days’ imprison nieut in irons for the first 
offence, double that term for the secoml, aii<l for the thinl a hundml lashes 
and four years* confinement in the galleys. By another monstrous provision in 
the same eilict, whoever read, or even had in his ])osse8sion, a work written or 
]irinted in the Arabic, was to be punished with a hundred htri])(‘S and four 
years in the galleys. Any contract or public instrurncut made in that tongue 
was to be void, and the parties to it were condemned to leceivo two hundred 
la.she8 and to tug at the oar for six years.* 

Bnt the most oppressive part of this terrible ordinance related to the resi- 
dence of the Moriscoes. No one was allowed to change his abode, or to leave 
tlie parish or district assigned to him, without permission from the regular 
authorities. Whoever did so, «nd was apprehendeil beyond these limits, was 
to he punished with a hundred lashes and four years’ imprisonment in the 
galleys. Should he be found within ten leiigues of Gmiiado, ho was con- 
demned, if between ten and seventeen years of ago, to toil as a galley-slave the 
rest of his days ; if above seventeen, he was aentenced to death ! + On the 
escape of a Morisco from his limits, the hue and cry was to be raised, os for 
the porsuit of a crixninaL Even his own family were required lo report his 

^ Naeva Bccopilacion, lib. viii. tit. ii. ley 19. 

t ^ Bi eetos talcs que fle huvieren huydo, y anqentodo fucren hallodos en el dicho Reyne 
de Orauada, o deutro de dicz leguas (‘ercaxias d el, caygan 6 incurran en pena de muerte 
que sea en sns personas executado.”— Ibid, ubl supra. 
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abmoe to' tlieinagistmte ;. And id 4^9e of failnre to do ^ 

iJiould be hi» tdlb or his c^drem says tbA IsWk. they ineur^ t(ho.|NenaljEy of a 
nrhippixiganda m'ontVsiin^iMoni^tint^eobBnnqiii’gAol.* ' ^ ^ f 

Yet, in thh face of these otrocionS fiBd the 'MOfiscoes occa- 

sioniilly dihkiiig their <^<sape |nto pi Yoleticia» where ifumbers'^, 

their countiyxEen were living as serfs ;on estates of th^ ^^t nobles, loider 
whose poi^erM protection mey enjoyed a degree of.OOidfort, if not of inde-‘ 
pendence, di^skbwn to their riaee in oi^er pkrts of the oteintry. Some fdi^, 
also, finding their way to" the boast, succeeded |n c^ssingf Ijhe sea to Barbary. 
llie very severity of the law served in soine'. measurOto defeat its execution. 
Indeed, Philip, in more than t>ne instanpe in which he deemed that’ the edicts^ > 
pressed too heavily on his Moorish Vassfds^ judged It expedient to mitigate t^d 
penidty, or even to dispense 'w^th' it slt^sther, — an^ act of ^tency which 
seems to have found little favotir with his Castilian subjects, t ' * * 

Yet, strange to say, under this iron system, spirit of- the MoriscoeGt^' 
which had been crashed by their long suffeiinM^iii the war of the rebelKon. , 
gradually rose amin as they found a shelter in their new homes, and resumed 
their former hamts of quiet industry. Though deprived of their customary 
amusements, their fSteSt their songs, and their dances, — though debarred from 
the use of the language which they had lisped from the cradle, which embodied 
their national traditions, and was associated with their fondest recollections, — 
'hey were said to be cheerful, and even gay. They lived to a good age, and 
ozamples of longevity were found among them, to which it was not easy to 
find a parallel among the Spaniards The Moorish stock, like the Jewish, 
seems to have thriven under persecution. J 

One would be glad to find any authentic data For an account of the actual 
population at the time of their expulsion from Granada. But 1 have met with 
none. They must have been sorely thinned by the war of the itisurroctiun and 
the countless woes it brought upon the country. One fact is mentioned by the 
chroniclers, which shows that the number of the exiles must have been very 
considerable. The small remnant still left in Granada, with its lovely vega 
and the valley of Lecrin, alone furnished, we" are told, over six thousand. § In 
the places to which they were transported they continued to multiidy to such 
an extent that the Cortes of Castile, in. the latter part of the century, peti- 
tioned the king not to allow the census to be taken, lost it might disclose to 
the Moriscoes the alarming secret of their ineiease of numbers. 1| Such a 

S etition sliows, as strongly as language can show, the teiTor in which the 
paniards still stood of this persecuted race. 

Yet the Moriscoes were scattered over the countiy in small and isolated 
masses, hemmed in all around by the Spaniaide. They were transplanted to 
the interior, where, at a distance from me coast, they had no means of com- 
municating with their brethrcui of Afiica, They were without weapons of any 
kind ; and, confined to their several di.stricts, they had not the power of acting 
in boncert together. There 'would seem to If^ve been little to fear from a 
p69p1e so situated. But the weakest individifal, who feels that his wrongs 
are .too great to he forgiven, may well become an object of dread to the person 
'who has wronged him. 

* Nueva Becopilacion, lib. viii. tit. ii. ley 10. 

t Examples of this are cited by CircoTirt, Hist, des Antbea d’Espagne, tom. lii. pp, 
150, 151. 
t Ibid. p. 103. 

M. de Circourt has collected, from some anthentlo and not very accessible sonrees, much 
curious information relative to this part of his subject. ^ 

I Ferreras, Ilist. d'Eapagne, tom x. p. 227. 

ii Us reprcsentfcrent quo t;e reconsemeut allait leur r^v^ler la secret de leur nombre 
ellimyant ; qu’ils fourmillaient.”— CirL-ourt, Hist, des Arabes d'Espagnn, tom. 41i. p. 104'. 
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The course of the govenmient in reference to the Moriscoes was clearlv a 
fiiilure. It was as impolitic as it was barbarons. Nothing but the blindest 
fanaticism could have preyented the Spaniards from perceiving this. The 
object of the government had been to destroy every vestige of nationality in 
the conquered race. They were compelled to repudiate their ancient usages, 
their festivals, their relimon, their langua^, — all that gave them a separate 
existence as a nation. But this served only to strengthen in secret the senti- 
ment of nationality. They were to be divorced for ever from the past. But 
it was the mistake of the government that it opened to them no future. Having 
destroyed their independence as a nation, it should have offered them the 
rights of citizenship, and raised them to an equality with the rest of the com- 
munity. Such was the policy of ancient Borne towards the nations which 
she conquered ; and such has been that of our own country towards the count- 
less emigrants who have thronged to our shores from so many distant lands. 
The Moriscoes, on the contrary, under the policy of Spain, were condemned 
to exist as foreigners in the country, — as enemies in the midst of the com- 
munity intb which they were thrown. Experience had taught them prudence 
and dissimulation ; and in all outward observances they conformed to the 
exactions of the law. But in secret they were as much attached to their 
national institutions as were their ancestors when the caliphs of Cdrdova ruled 
over half the Peninsula. The Inquisition rarely gleaned an apostate from 
among them to swell the horrors of an avXo da fi ; but whoever recalls the 
facility with which, in the late rebellion, the whole population had relapsed 
into their ancient faith, will hardly doubt that they must have still continued 
to be Mahometans at heart. 

Thus the ^If which separated the two races grew wider and wider every 
day. The Moriscoes hated the Spaniards for the wrongs which they had 
received from them. The Spaniards hated the Moriscoes the more, that they 
had themselves inflicted these wrongs. Their hatred was further embittered 
by the feeling of jealousy caused by the successful competition of their rivals 
in the various pursuits of gain, — a circumstance which forms a fruitful theme 
of complaint in the petition of the Cortes above noticed.* The feeling of hate 
became in time mingled with that of fear, as the Moriscoes increased in opu- 
lence and numbers ; and men are not apt to be over scrupulous in their policy 
towards those whom they both hate and fear. 

With these evil passions rankling in their bosoms, the Spaniards were 
gradually prepared for the consummation of their long train of persecutions 
by that last act, rt'seived for the reign of the imbecile Philip the Third, — the 
expulsion of the Moriscoes from the Peninsula, — an act which deprived Spain 
of the most industrious and ingenious portion of her population, and which 
must be regarded as one of the principal causes of the subsequent decline of 
the monar^y. 

An historian less renowned than Mendoza, hut of more importance to one who would 
acquaint himself with the stoiy of tlie Morisco rebellion, is Luis del Marmol Caihiyal. 
Little is known of him but what is to be gathered from brief notices of himself in his 
works. He was a native of Granada, but we are not' informed of the date of his birth. 
He was of a good family, and followed the profession of arms. When a mere youth, as he 
tells us, he was present at the famous siege of Tunis, in 1635. He continued in the 
imperial sendee two-and-tweuty years. Seven years he was a captive, and followed the 
victorious banner of Mohammed, Bcherif of Morocco, in his campaigns in the west of 
Africa. His various fortunes and his long residence in different parts of the African 
*3ontinent, especially in Barbary and Egypt, supplied him with abundant information in 
respect to the sulijocts of his historical InqulricR ; and, as he knew the Arabic, be made 


« “Qu'ils accapazealnt tons les metiers, tent le commerce.”— Ibid. loc. cit. 
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himself acquainted with such fiicts as were to he gleaned from books in that language. 
The fruits of his study and observation he gave to the world in his DescrijM^n General 
iZs Africa,” a work in three volumes folio, the first part of which appeared at Granada in 
1678. The remainder was not 'published till the close of the century. 

The book obtained a high reputation for its author, who was much commended for the 
fidelity and diligence with which ho had pushed his researches in a field of letters into 
which the European scholar had as yet rarely ventured to penetrate. 

In the year 1600 appeared, at Malaga, his second work, the **Hi8toria del BebelUn y 
Castiffo de loa MorUcos del Reyno de Granada,” in one volume, folio. For the composition 
of this history the author was admirably qualified, not only by his familiarity with all that 
related to the character and condition of the Moriscoes, but by the part which he had 
personally taken in the war of the insuirecUon. He held the office of commissary in the 
royal army, and served in that capacity from the commencement of the war to its close. 
In the warm colouring of the narrative, and in the minuteness of its details, we feel that 
we are reading the report of one who has himself beheld the scenes which ho describes. 
Indeed, the interest which, as an actor, he naturally takes in the operations of the war,* 
leads to an amount of detail which may well be condemned as a blemish by those who do 
not feel a similar interest iii the particulara of the struggle. But if his style have somewhat 
of the rambling, discursive manner of the old Castilian chronicler, it has a ceiinin elegance 
in the execution, which biings it much nearer to the standard of a classic author. Far 
from being rshnigoable with the obscurity of Mendoza, Mannol is uncommonly perspicuous. 
With a general facility of expression, his language takes the varied character suited to the 
theme, sometimes kindled into eloquence and occasionally softened into pathos, for which 
the melancholy character of his story afforded too many occasions. Though loyal to his 
country and his faith, yet. he shows but few gleams of the fiery intolerance that l>elonged 
to his nation, and especially to that poition of it which came into collision with the Mos- 
lems. Indeed, in more than one passage of his work we may discern gleams of that 
Christian charity which in Castile was the rarest, as it was, unhappily, the least precious of 
virtues, in the ago in which he lived. 

In the extensive plan adopted by M.-^rmol, his history of the rebellion embraces a pre- 
liminary notice of the conquest of Granada, and of that cruel policy of the conquerors whhih 
led to the insurrection. The narrative, thus complete, supplied a most important hiatus 
in the annals of the country. Yet notwitbst^inding its importance in thia view, and its 
acknowledged merit as a literary composition, such was the indifference of the Spaniards 
to their national history, that it was not till the close of the last century, in 1797, that a 
second edition of Marmol’s work was permitted to appear. This was in two volumes, 
octavo, from the press of Sancha, at Madrid,— the edition used in the preparation of those 
pages. 

The most comprehensive, and by far the most able history of the Moors of Spain with 
which I am acquainted, is that of the Count Albert de Circourt,— “ Jlistoire dee Arabes en 
Espag^ie” Beginning with the beginning, the author opens his narrative with the conquest 
of the Peninsula by the Moslems. He paints in glowing colours the magnificent empire of 
the Spanish caliphs. Ho dwells with sufficient minuteness on those interminable fends 
which, growing out of a diversity of races and tribes, baffied every attempt at a permanent 
consolidation under one government. Then comes the famous war of Gronada, with the 
conquest of the country by the “Catholic Kings;"* and the work closes with the sad tale 
of the subsequent fortunes of the conquered races until their final expulsion from tlie 
Peninsula. Thus the rapidly shifting scenes of this most picturesque drama, sketched by a 
master’s hand, are brou^t in regular succession before the eye of the reader. 

In conducting his long story, the author, for from confining himself to a dry record of 
events, diligently explores the causes of these events. lie scrutinizes with <jare every inch 
of dobateable {^ound which lies in his path. He enriches his narrative with copious dis- 
quisitions on the condition of the arts, and the progress made by the Spanish Arabs in 
science and letters ; thus presenting a complete view of that peculiar civilization which so 
curiously blended together the characteristic elements of European and Oriental culture. 

If, in pursuing his speculations, M. de Circourt may be sometimes thought to refine too 
much, it cannot be denied tliat they are distinguished by candour and by a philosophical 
spirit. Even when we uiay differ from his conclusions, we must allow that they are the 
result of careful study, and display au mdependent way of thinking. I may regret that in 
oae important instance— the policy of the government of Ferdinand and Isabella— he should 
have been led to dissent from the opinions wliich 1 liad expressed in my history of thoaa 
Bovereigns. It is possible that the predilection which the writer, whether historian or 
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novellft, naturally feelB for Us hero when hla oondnct affords any grcmnd for it^ may have 
BometimeB seduced me from the strict line of impartiality in my estimate of character and 
motives of action. I see, however, no reason to change the conclusions at which I had 
arrived after a careful study of the sutd^ct. Yet 1 cannot deny that the labours of the 
French historian have shed a light upon more than one obscure passage in the adminis- 
tration of Ferdinand and Isabella, for which the student of Spanish history owes him a 
debt of gratitude. 


CHAPTER IX. 

WAR WITH THE TUBES. 

League against the Turks— Pr^aratlons for the War— Don John Commandcr-in-Chief— 
His Reception at Naples — His Departure foom Messina. 

1570—1571. 

While Fliilip was occupied with the Monaco insurrection, his attention was 
called to another quarter, where a storm was gathering tWt menaced Spain 
in common with the rest of Christendom. In 1566, Sofyiuan the Magnificent 
closed his long and prosperous reign. His son and successor, Selim the Second, 
possessed few of the qualities of his great father. Bred in the seraglio, he 
showed the fruits of his education in his indolent way of life, and in the free 
indulgence of the most licentious appetites. With these efieminate tastes, he 
inherited the passion for conquest which belonged not only to his father, but 
to the whole of his warlike dynasty. Not that, like them, he headed his armies 
in the field. These were led by valiant commanders, who had learned the art 
of war under Solytnau. Selim was, above all, fortunate in possessing for his 
grand vizier a minister whose untiring industry and remarKable talents for 
business enabled him to bear on his own shoulders the whole burden of govern- 
ment. It wits fortunate for the state, as well as for the sultan, that Mahomet 
hod the art to win the confidence of his master, and to maintain it unshaken 
through the whole of his reign. 

The scheme which most occupied the thoughts of Selim was the conquest 
of Cyprus. This island, to which nature had been so prodigal of her ^ts, 
belonged to A^enice. Yet, placed at the extremity of the Mediterranean, it 
seemed in a manner to command the approaches to the Dardanelles, while its 
line of coast furnished convenient ports, from which swarms of cruisers might 
sally forth in time of war, and jdunder the Turkish cominerco. 

Selim, resolved on the acquisition of Cyprus, was not slow in devising a 
pretext for claiming it from Venice as a part of the Ottoman empire. The 
republic, though willing to make almost any concession ratlicr than come to 
a rupture with the colossal power under whose shadow she lay, was not 
prex>ared to surrender without a struggle the richest gem in her colonial dia- 
dem. War was accordingly declared against her by the Porte, and vast pre- 

g arations were made for fitting out an armament against Cyprus. Venice, in 
or turn, showed her usual alacrity in providing for the encounter. She 
strained her resources to the utmost. In a very short time she equipped a 
powerful fleet, and took measures to place the fortifications of Cyprus in a 
proper state of defence. But Venice no longer boasted a navy such as in 
earlier days had enabled her to humble the pride of Genoa, and to ride the 
unquestioned mistress of the Mediterranean. The defences of her colonies, 
moreover, during her long repose, had gradually fallen into decay. In her 
extremity, she turned to the Christian powers of Europe, and besought them 
to make common cause with her against the enemy of Christendom. 
Fortunately the chair of St. Peter was occupie<^ at this crisis, by Pius the 
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Fifth, one of those pontiffs who seem to have been called forth by the exi- 
gencies of the time, to uphold the pillars of Catholicism, as they were yet 
trembUng under the assaults of Luther. Though he was near seventy years of 
age, tiiie nre of youth still glowed in his veins. He possessed all that impe- 
tuous eloquence which, had he lived in the days of reter the Hermit, would 
have enabled him, like that enthusiast, to rouse the nations of Europe to a 
crusade against the infidel. But the days of the crusades were past ; and a 
summons from the Vatican had no longer the pbwer to stir the souls of men 
like a voice from heaven, 'i’he great potentates of Europe were too intent on 
their own selfish schemes to bo turned from these by the apprehension of a 
danger so remote as that which menaced them from the East. The forlorn 
condition of Venice had still less power to move them ; and that haughty 
republic was now made to feel, in the hour of her distress, how completely her 
perfidious and uuscrupulous poHcy had estranged from her the sympathies of 
W neighbours. 

There was one monarch, however, who did not close his .ears against the 
appeal of Venice, — and that monarch, one of more importance to her cause 
than any other, perhaps all others united. In the sftring of 1570, Luigi Torres, 
clerk of the apostolic chamber, was sent to Sjtain by I’ius the Fifth, to plead 
the cause of the republic. He found the king at Ecija, on the route from 
Odrdova, where ho had been for some time presiding over a meeting of the 
Cortes. The legate was graciously received by Philip, to whom he presented 
a letter from his holiness, urging tlie monarch, in the most earnest and elo- 
quent language, to give succour to Venice, and to unite with her in a league 
against the infidel. Philip did not hesitate to promise his assistance in the 
present emergency ; but he had natural doubts as to the expediency of binding 
himself by a league with a power ou whose good faith he had little reliance. 
He postponed Ins decision until his arrival at Seville. Accompanied by the 
legate, on the first of May, he made his solemn entry into the great commer- 
cial capital of the South. It was his first visit there, and he was received with 
tumultuous joy by the loyal inhabitants. Lojalty to their monarchs has ever 
been a predominant trait of the Simniards ; and to none of their princes did 
they ever show it in larger mea.sure than to Philip the Second. No one of 
them, certainly, was mure thoroughly Sx>anish in his own nature, or more 
deeply attached to S^min. 

After swearing to respect the privileges of the city, the king received the 
homage of the authorities. He then rode through the streets under a gorgeous 
canopy, upheld by the principal magistrates, and visited the churches and 
monasteries, lieaiiiig Tc Deum, and offering up his prayers in the cathedral. 
He was attended by a gsiy procession of nobles and cavaliers, while the streets 
of the populous city were tliroiiged with multitudes, filled with enthusiasm at 
the presence of their sovereign. By this loyal escort Philip was accompanied 
to the place of liis residence, the royal alcazar of Seville. Here he prolonged 
his stay for a fortnight, witnessing the shows and festivals which nad been 
prepared for his entertainment. At his departure he received a more substan- 
tial proof of the attachment of the citizens, in a donation of six hundred 
thousand ducats. The object of this magnificent present was to defray, in 
parf^ the expenses of the king’s approaching marriage with his fourth wife, 
Anne of Austria, the daughter of his cousin, the emperor Maximilian. The 
fair young bride had left her father’s court, and was already on her way to 
Madrid, where her nuptials were to be celebrated, and where she was to take 
the place of the lovely Isabella, whose death, not two years since, had plunged 
the nation in mourning.* 

* Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. x. pp. 239, 240.— Cabrera, Filipe Segando, p. 041.— 
Ziifliga, Anales de Sevilla, pp. 536-338. 

The chroniclers paint in glowing colours the splendours of the roysl reception at Seville, 
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While at Seville, Philip laid the subject of the league befoi'e his ministers. 
Some of these, and among the number Espinosa^ president of the council of 
Castile, entertained greatdoubts as to the ^licy of binding Spain by a formal 
treaty with the Venetian republic. But, with all his distrust of that ]^wer, 
Philip took a broader view of the matter than his ministers. Independently 
of liis willingness to present himself before the world as the gi'cat champion of 
the Faith, he felt that such an alliance offered the best opportunity for crip- 
pling the maritime power of ‘Turkey, and tlius providing for the safety of his 
own colonial possessions in the Mediterranean. After much deliberation, he 
dismissed the legate with the assurance that, notwithstanding the troubles 
which pressed on him both in the Low Countries and in Granada, he would 
funiish immediate succours to Venice, and would send commissioners to Rome, 
with full powers to unite with those of the pope and the republic in forming a 
treats, of alliance against the Ottoman Porte. The papal envoy was chared 
with a-ietter to the same effect, addressed by Philip to his holiness. 

The ensuing summer, the royal admiral, the famous John Andrew Doria, 
who was lying >titli a strong squadron off Sicily, put to sea, hy the king’s 
orddl*s. He was soon after reinforced by a few galleys which were furnished 
by his holiness, and placed under the command of Mark Antonio Colonna, the 
representative of one of the most ancient and illustrious houses in Rome. On 
the last of August, 1570, the combined fleet effected its junction with the 
VeiK'thins at Candia, and a plan of o]>erations was immediately arranged. It 
was not long before the sLartling intelligence arrived that Nicosia, the capital 
of ( Cyprus, had been taken and sacked by the Turks, with all the cLrcumstances 
of cruelty which distinguish wai*s in which the feeling of national hostility is 
embittered by religious hatred. The plan was now to be changed. A dispute 
arose among the eominaiiders as to the course to be pursued. No one haxl 
autbovity enough to enforce comnhauce with his own opinion. The dispute 
ended in a rupture. Tlie expedition was abandoned ; and the several com- 
manders returned home with their squadrons, without having struck a blow 
for tlie ciinsi*. It was a bad oinen for the success of the league.* 

Still the stout-hearted ])onti(I was not discouraged. On the eoutraiy, he 
endeavoured to infuse his own heroic sjurit into the Jjcarts of his allies, giving 
thejii the. most clicering assurances for tlie future, if they would but be true to 
themselves, Philip did not need this encouragement. Once resolved, his was 
not a mind lightly to be turned from its purpose. Venice, on the other hand, 
soon showed tli n the Catholic king liaJ good reason for distrusting lier fidelity. 
Appalled by Lie loss of Nicosia, with her usual inconstancy, she despatched a 
secret agent to Constantinople, to see if some terms might not yet be made 
with the Sultan. The negotiation could not be managed so secretly, however,* 
but tliat notice of it reached the eara of Pais the Fifth. He forthwith de- 
spatched an envoy to the republic to counteract this measure, and to persuade 
the Venetians to trust to their Christian allies rather than to the Turks, the 
enemies of their country and their religion. The person selected for this 
mission was Colonna, who was quite as much distinguished for his address as 
for his valour. He performed his task well. He represented so forcibly to 
the government that the course he recommended was the one dictated not less 
by interest than by honour, that they finally acquiesced, and recalled their 
agent from Constantinople. It must be acknowledged that Colonua’s orgu- 

whieli. enrielicd liy the Indian trade, took its place among tho great commercial capitals of 
Christendom in the sixteenth century. It was a common saying, 

** Quien no ha visto a Sevilla 
No ha visto i maravilla." 

* Herrerji, llistoria General, tom. i. p. 798 et seq.— Cabrera, -Filipe Segundo, lib. vi. cap. 
17. — Sagrudo, Monarcas Othomanos, p. 277. 
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nicnts were greatl^r strengtlieiilKd by tlie cold reception given to tb^ Yenetiaa 
envoy at Constantinople, where it was soon seen that the conquest of the 
capital had by no means tended to make the sultan relax his hold on Cyprus.* 

Towards the dose of 1570, the deputies from the three powers met in Kome 
to arrange the terms of the league. Spain was represented by the cardinals 
Granvelle and Pacheco, together with the ambassador. Juan de Zu&ig^ all 
^ree at that time being resident in Kome. It will readily be believed that the 
interests of Spain would not sulfer in the hands of a commission with so skilful 
a tactician as Granvelle to direct it. 

Yet though the parties seemed to be embarked in a common cause, there was 
found much diffiemty in reconciling their different pretensions. The deputies 
from Venice, in the usual spirit of her diplomacy, regarded the league as exclu- 
sively designed for her benefit ; in otlier words, for the protectidn of Cyprus 
against the Turks. The Spanish commissioners took a wider view, a]iil^,lPBlked 
of the war as one waged by the Christian against the Infidel f !%ainat 
the Moors no less than the Turks. In this politic view of the the 

Catholic king was entitled to the same protection for his colonies on the coast 
of Africa as Venice cLaimed for Cyprus. 

Another cause of disagreement was the claim of each of the parties to select 
a commander-in-chief for the expedition from its own nation. This pre- 
eminence was finally conceded to Spain, as the power tliat was to bear tha 
largest share of the expenses. 

It was agreed that the treaty should be peimanent in its duration, and 
should be directed against the Moors of Tunis, Tripoli, and Algiers, as well as 
against the Turks ; that the contracting parties should furnish two hundred 
galleys, one hundred transports and smaller vessels, fifty thousand foot, and 
four thousand five hundred horse, with the requisite artillery and munitions ; 
that by April, at farthest, of every succeeding year, a similoi* force should be 
held ill readiness by the allies for expeditions to the Levant ; and that any 
year in which there was no expedition in common, and either Spain or the 
republic should desire to engage in one on her own account against the Infidel, 
the other confederates should furnish fifty galleys towards it ; that if the 
enemy should invade the dominions of any of the tlircc powers, the others 
should be hound to come to the aid' of their ally ; that three-sixths of the 
expenses of the war should be borne by the Catholic kiug, two-sixths by the 
republic, the remaining sixth by the Holy See ; that the Venetians should 
lend his holiness twelve galleys, which he was to man and equip at his own 
charge, as his contribution towards the armaiuent ; that# each power should 
appoint a captain -general ; that the united voices of the three commanders 
should n'gulatc the plan of operations ; that the execution of this plan sliould 
be entrusted to the captain-general of the league, and that this high ofilco 
should be given to Don John of Austria ; that, finally, no one of the parties 
should make peace, or enter into a truce with the enemy, without the Know- 
ledge and consent of tho others.f 

Such were the prineii)al provisions of the famous treaty of the Holy League. 
The very first article declares this treaty perpetual in its nature. Yet we 
should be slow to believe that the shrewd and politic statesmcui who directed 
the affairs of Spain and the republic could for a moment believe in the per- 
petuity of a contract which imposed such burdensome obligations on the 
parties. In fact, the league did not hold together two years. But it held 
together long enough to accomplish a great result, and as such occupies an 
important place in the history of the times. 

* Cabrera, Filipo Segundo, p. 667.— Sagredo, Monarcas Othomanos, p. 277. 

t A copy of the treaty in Latin, dated May 25, 1571, exists in the library of the Academy 
of History, at Madrid. Seilior BoseU has transferred it to the appendix of his work, His- 
ioila del Coinbate Kaval de Lepanto (Madrid, ^3), pp. 180-189. 
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a draft of the treaty had been prepared in the latter part of the 

^ year, it was not ratified till 1571.* On the twenty-fourth of May, 

9 nope eansed it to be read aloud in full consistory. He then, lajrinfit ^ 
ud oil his breast, solemnly swore to the observance of it. ?he ambassadora 
of Spain and Venice made oath to the same etlect, on behalf of their govein- 
ineuts, pJacinj^ their hands on a missal with a copy of the Oospels beneath it. 
On the day following, after mass had been performed, the treaty was pilbKdy 
prordaimea in the chnrch of St. Peter. + 

The tidings of the alliance of the three powers caused a great sensation 
throughout Christendom. Far from dismaying the sultan, however, it only 
stimulated him to greater exertions. Availing himself of the resources of his 
vast empire, he soon got together a iiowerful fleet, partly drawn from his own 
dominions, and in part from those of the Moslem powers on the Mediterranean, 
who acknowledged allegiance to the Porte. The artnada was placed under the 
command of Selim’s brother-in-law, the Pacha Piali, a man of an intrepid 
spirit, who had given many proofs of a humane and generous nature ; qualities 
more rare among the Turks, perhaps among all nations, than mere physical 
courage. 

Eariy in the spring of 1571, the Ottoman admiral sailed out of the Golden 
Horn, and directed his course towards Candia. Here he remained until joined 
by a strong Algerine force under tho redoubtable corsair Uluch Ali, — a Cala- 
brian renegade, who had risen from the humblest condition to the post of dey 
of Algiers. Early in the season the combined fleets sailed for the Adriatic ; 
and Piali, after landing and laying waste the territory belonging to the 
republic, detached Uluch with hia stjuadron to penetrate higher up the gulf. 
The Airline, in executing these oiders, advanced so near to Venice as to 
throw tlie inhabitants of that capital into a consternation such as they had 
not felt since the cannon of the Genoese, two centuries before, had resounded 
qver their waters. But it was not the dey’s purpose to engage in so formidablo 
an enterprise as an assault upon Venice ; and soon drawing off, he joined tho 
coinmauder-in-chief at Corfu, where they waited for tidiugs of the Christian 
fleet.:!: 

The indefatigable Pius, even before the treaty was signed, had despatched 
liis nephew, Cardinal Alessaiidrino, to the different courts, to rouse the droop- 
ing spirits of the allies, and to persuade other princes of Christendom to join 
the league. In the middle of May, the legate, attended by a stately train of 
ecclesiastics, a])peared at Madrid. Philip gave him a reception that fully 
testified his devotion to the Holy See. The king’s brother, Don John, and 
his favourite minister, lluy Gomez de Silva, with some of the principal nobles, 
waited at once on the cardinal who had taken up his quarters in the suburbs, ' 
at the Dominican monastery of Atocha, tenanted by brethren of his own order. 
On the following moniiiig the papal envoy made his entrance, in great state, 
into the capital. He was mounted on a mule, gorgeously caparisoned, Hie gift 
of the city. John of Austria rode on his right ; and he was escorted by a 
pompous array of prelates and grandees, who seemed to vie with one another 
in the splendour of their costumes. Ou the way he was met by the royal 
cavalcade. As the legate paid his obeisance to the monarch, he remained with 
his head uncovered ; and Philip, with a similar act of courtesy, while he 
addressed a few remarks to tlie churchman, held his hat in his hand.§ He 

* A copy from the first draft of tlie treaty, os prepared in 1570, is incorporated in tlie 
Docuincutos ln6dltos (tom. ill. pp. 3:i7 et soq.). The original in the library of the duke 
of Ossuna. 

t Bosell, Oombate Naval de Lepanto, p. 50. 

t Paruta, Oneira di Cipro, p. 120 et seq.— Herrera, Hist. General, tom. ii, pp. 14, 15. 

$ Cabrera, Fillpe Seguudo, lib. ix. cap. 22.— Ferreras, Hist. d’Espogne, tom. x. pp. 247, 
247.— Vaaderhammen, Don Juan de Austri^ foL 152. 
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then joined the procession, riding between the legate on tbe right and his 
brother on the left, who was observed, from time to time, to take part in the 
conversation, — a circumstance occasioning some surprise, says an historian, as 
Altogether contrary to the established etiquette of the punctiUous C^tililan 
court* 

The ceremonies were concluded by religious services in the church of Santa 
Maria,* where the legate, after preaching a discourse, granted all present a full 
remission of the pains of pnr^tory for two hundred years, f A gift of more 
worth, in a temporal view, was the grant to the king of the Gruzada,^ tlie cac* 
ewsada.^ and other concessions of ecclesiastical revenue, which the Roman jsee 
knows so well how to bestow on the champions of the Faith. These concessions 
came in good time to supply the royal coffers, sorely drained by the costly 
preparations for the war. 

Meanwhile, the Venetians were pushing forward their oivii preparations, 
with their wonted alacrity, — ^indeed, with more alacrity than thoroughness. 
They were prompt in furnishing their quota of vessels, but discreditably re- 
miss in their manner of e(£ui[)piiLg them. The fleet was placed undei: the 
charge of Sebastian Veniero, a noble who hod grown gi'ey in the service of his 
country. Zanuc, who had hod the command of the fleet in the preceding 
summer, was superseded on the charge of incapacity, showm especially in his 
neglect to bring the enemy to action. His process continued for two years, 
without any opportunity being allowed to the accused of apj)earing in his own 
vindication. It was Anally brought to a close by his death, — the consequence, 
as it is said, of a broken heart. If it were so, it would not be a solitary in- 
stance of such a fate in the annals of tlie stern republic. Before midsummer 
the new admiral sailed with his fleet, or as much of it as was then ready, for 
the port of Messina, appointed as the place of rendezvous foi the allies. Here 
he was soon joined by Oolonna, the papal commander, with the little squadron 
furnished by his holiness ; and the two fleets lay at anchor, side by side, in the 
capacious harbour, waiting the arrival of the rest of the confederates and of 
John of Austria. 

Preparations for the war were now going actively forward in Spain. Prepa- 
rations on so hu*ge a scale had not ^»een seen since the war with Paul the 
Fourth and Heiiiy the Third, which Ushered in Philip’s accession. All the 
great jiorts in the Peninsula, as well as in the kingdom of Naples, in Sicily, in 
the Baleanc Isles, in every part of the empire in snort, swarmed with arti- 
sans, busily engaged in fitting out the fleet which was to form Philip’s con- 
tingent to the ariiiamerit. By the terms of the treaty, he w'as to bear uiip-half 
of uie charges of the expedition. In his navftl ])repnrations he spared neither 
Qost nor care. Ninety royal galleys, and more than seventy ships of small 
dimensions, were got in readiness in thfe course of the, suininer. They were 
built and equipped in that thorough manner which viiidicatcnl the pre-eminciico 
in naval architecture claimed by Hpain, and formed a strong contrast to the 
slovenly execution of the Venetians.^ 

* ** No poco se wravillaron los curiosos, vi^ndoln, 6 por casualidad 6 bien de infcento, 
tarciar llaimiiiento cii la cuiivursHLiun, contra las etiiiuoias liasta untoiiccB observadas." — 
Bosell, Coinbate Naval do Lepaiito, p. 69. 

t concede dozientos ailos de perdon 4 los presentee. ** — Vanderliamineu, Don Juan 
de Austria, tbl. 152. 

t **I}e las TiL^ores ffwe jamas se \an among the best galleys that were ever 

seen/’ — says Don John in a letter, from Messina, to Dun Garcia de Toledo.— Documeutus 
InMltos, tom. iiL p. 16. ^ 

The earlier part of the third volume of the Doenmentos In^ditos is taken up with the 
correspondence between John of Austria and Garcia de Toledo, in which the former asks 
infonuatioD and advice in resiiect to the best mode of conducting the war. Don Garcia de 
Toledo, fourth marquis of Viliofranca, was a man of high Ihmily, and of great sagacity and 
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Levies of troops were at the same time diligently enforced in all parts of the 
monarchy. Even a corps of4|hree thousand German mercenaries was sub- 
sidized for the campaign. Troops were drawn from the veteran garrisons in 
Lombardy and the kingdom of Naples. As the Monaco insurrection was for- 
tunately quelled, the forces engaged in it, among whom were the brave Nea- 
politan battalion and its commander, Padilla, could now bo employed in the 
war against the Turk. 

But it can hardly be said to have required extraordinoiy efforts to fill the 
ranks on the present occasion; for seldom had a war been so popular with the 
nation. Indeed, the Spaniards entered into it with an alacrity which might 
well have suggested the idea that their master had engaged in it on his own 
account, rather than as an ally. It was, in truth, a war that appealed in a 
peculiar manner to the sensibilities of the Castilian, familiar from his cradle 
.with the sound of the battle-cry against the Infidel. The whole number of 
infantry raised by the confederates amounted to twenty-nine thousand. Of 
this number Spain alone sent over nineteen thousand well-appointed troops, 
comprehending numerous volunteers, many of whom belonged to the noblest 
houses of the Peninsula.* 

On the sixth of June, Don John, after receiving the last instructions of his 
brother, set out from Madrid on his journey to the south. Besides his own 
private establishment, making a numerous train, he was escorted by a splendid 
Gomyiany of lords and cavaliers, eager to share with him in the triumphs of 
the Cross. Anxious to reach the goal, he pushed forward at a more rapid rate 
than was altogether relished by the rest of the cavalcade. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing this speed on the road, there were matters that claimed his attention in 
the towns through which he ])asscd that occasioned some delay. His journey 
had the appearance of a royal progress. The castles of the ^eat lords were 
thrown open with princely hospitality to receive him and his suite. In the 
chief cities, as Saragossa and Barcelona, he was entertained by the viceroys 
with all the pomp and certnriony that could have been shown to the king him- 
self. He remained some days in the busy caj)ital of Catalonia, and found 
then^ much to engage his attention in the arsenals and dockyards, now 
alive with the bustle of preparation. He then made a brief pilgrimage to 
the neighbouriiig hermitage of our Iiady of Montserrat, where he paid his 
devotions, and conversed with the holy fathers, whom he had always deeply 
reverenced, and had before visited in their romantic solitudes. 

Embarking at Barcelona, he set sail with a squadron of more than thirty 
galleys, — a force strong enough to guard against the Moslem corsairs in the 
Mediterranean, and landed, on the Wenty-fifth, at Genoa. The doge and the 
senate came out to welcome him, and he was lodged during his stay in the 
palace of Andrew Horia. Here he received embassies and congratulatory ad- 
dresses from the different princes of Italy. He had already been gi*eeted with 
an autograph letter, couched in the most benignant tenns, from the sovereign 
pontiff. To all these communications Don John was careful to reply. Ha 

«xpcT!enec. He had filled some of the highest posts in the governmoift, and, as the reader 
may remember, was viceroy of Sie.ily at the time wlien Malta was besieged by the Turks. 
The coldness which on that occasion he appeared to show to the besieged, excited general 
indignation ; and I ventored to state, on an authority which I did not profess to esteem 
the best, that in consequence of this ho fell into disgrace, and was suffered to pass the re- 
mainder of his years in obscurity. (Ante, vol. ii. circ. fin.) An investigation of documents 
which I had not tlien seen shows this to have been an error. The ample correspondence 
which both Philip the Second and Don John cajried on with him, gives undeniable proofii 
of the confidence which he continued to ei\joy at court, and the high deference which was 
paid to his opinion. 

* Authorities differ as usual as to tlie ^^clse number both of vessels and troops. 1 have 
^accevted the estimate of BosoU, wlio discreetly avoids the extremes on either side. 
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acquainted his holiness, in particular, with the whole course of his proceedings. 
While on the way, he hod received a letter fi^ his brother, giving him a full 
catalogue of the appropriate titles by which ^ch one of his coirespondents 
should be addressed, ^or was this fist confined to crowned heails, but com- 


prehended nobles and cavaliers, of every degree.* In no county has the 

S ous code of etiquette been more dili^ntly studied than in Spain, and no 
liard was better versed in it than Philij). • 

*Pursiiiiig his route by water, Don John, in the month of August, dropped 
anchor in the beautiful bay of Naples. Arrangements had been made in that 
city for his mceptiou on a more magnificent scale than any he had witeessed 
on his journey. Granvelle, who had lately been raised to the post of ^ceroy, 
came forth, at the head of a long and brilliant procession, to welcome his royal 
guest. The houses that lined the streets were hung with richly-tinted tapes- 
tries, and gaily festooned with flowers. The windows and verandahs were 
graced with the beauty and fashion of that pleasure-loving capital ; and many 
a dark eye sparkled as it gazed on the flue form and features of the youthful 
hero, wlio at the age of twenty-four had come to Italy to assume the baton of 
command, and lead the crusade against the Moslems. His splendid dress of 
whitti velvet and cloth of gold set olf his graceful person to advantage. A 
crimson scarf floated loosely over his breast ; and his snow-white plumes, 
drooping from his cap, mingled with the yellow curls that fell in profusion 
over his shoulders. It was a picture which the Italian maiden might love to 
look on. It was certainly not the ]>ictiirc of the warrior sheathed in the iron 
panoply of war. But the young prince, in his general aspect, might be re- 
lieved from the charge of eflemiuaey, by his truly chivalrous bearing and the 
dauntless spirit which beamed from his clear blue eye. In his own lineaments 
he seemed to combine all that was most comely in the lineaments of his race. 
Fortunately he had escaped the deformity of the heavy Burgundian lip, which 
he might perhaps have excused, as establishing his claims to a descent from 
the imperial house of Hai)sburg. f 

Don John had found no jilace more busy with preparations for the cam- 
paign than Naples, A fleet was riding at anchor in hei* bay, ready to sail 


under the command of Don Alvaro Bazan, first marquis of Santa Cmz, a 
nobleman who had distinguished hifliself by more than one gallant achieve- 
ment in the Mediterranean, and who wtis rapidly laying the foundations of 
a fame that was one day to eclipse that of every other admiral in Castile. 

Ten days Don John remained at Naples, detained by contrary winds. 
Though impatient to reach Messina, his time passed lightly amidst the 
f^tes and brilliant spectacles which his friendly hosts had provided for his 
entertainment. He entered gaily into the revels ; for he was well skilled in 
the courtly and chivalrous exercises of the day. Few danced better than he, 
or rode, or fenced, or played at tennis with more spirit and skill, or carried off 
more frequently the prizes of the tourney. Indeed, he showed as much ambi- 
tion to excel in the mimic game of war as on the field of battle. With his 
accomplishments and personal attractions, we may well believe that Don John 
had little reason to complain of coldness in the fair dames of Italy. But he 
aeems to have been no less a favourite with the men. The young cavaliers, 
in particular, regarded him as the very miiTor of chivalry, and studiously 
formed themselves on him as their model. His hair clustered thickly round 
his temples, and he was in the habit of throwing it back, so as to display his 
fine forehead to advantage. This suited his x^bysiognomy. It soon became 


^ VandarhAininon has been careful to transcribe tliis precious catalogue. ~Dca Juan de 
jSLUstria, fol. 156 et seq. 

t Ibid. fol. 15detseq.— Fene.'aa, Hist. d’Espagi|e, tom. x. p. 251.— Herrera, Hist. Qeneial, 
tom. ii. p. 15 et seq. 
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the mode with the gallants the court ; and even those whose physiog- 
noiuies it did not suit weiip&o careftil to arrange their hair in tM 
same manner. 

While at Naples he took nart in a ceremony of an interesting and signifi- 
cant character. It was on tne occasion of the presentation of a standard sent 
by Pius the Fifth for the Holy War. The ceremony took place in the church 
of the Frahciscan convent of &inta Chiara. Granyelle ofiiciated on the occa- 
sion. Jdass was performed by the cardinal-viceroy in his pontificals. Te 
Ikum was then chanted, after which Don John, approaching the altar with a 
slow and dignified step, gracefully knelt before the prelate, who, first deliver- 
ing to him the baton of generalissimo, in the name of his holiness, next placed 
in his hands the consecrated standard. It was of azure damask. A crucifix 
was embroidered On tbe upper part of the banner, while below were tbe arms 
of tlie Church, witli those of Spain on the right, and of Venice on the left, 
united by a chain, from which were suspended the arms of John of Austria. 
The prelate concluded the ceremony by invoking the blessing of Heaven on 
its champion, and beseeching that he might be permitted to carry the banner 
of the Cross victorious over its enemies. The choir of the convent then burst 
forth into a triumphant peal, and the people from every quarter of the vast 
edifice shouted “ Amen ! ** * 

It was a striking scene, pregnant vdth matter for meditation to those who 
gazed on it. For what could be more striking than tlie contrast afforded by 
these two individuals, — the one in the morning of life, his eye kindling with 
hope and generous ambition, as he looked into the future and prepared to 
trem the path of glory under auspices as brilliant as ever attended any mortal ; 
the other drawing near to the evening of liis day, looking to the past rather 
than the future, with pale and thoughtful brow, as of one w^ho, after many a 
toilsome day and sleepless night, had achieved the proud eminence for which 
his companion was panting, — an<l had found it barren ! 

The wind having become more favourable, Don John took leave of the gay 
capital of the South, and embarked for Mcissiiia, which he reached on the 
twenty-fifth of August. If in other places he had seen preparations for war, 
here he seemed to b(*- brought on the very theatre of war. As he entered the 
noble port, he was saluted with the thunders of hundreds of pieces of ordnance 
from the combined fleets of Home and Venice, wliicli lay side by side awaiting 
his arrival. He landed beneath a tiiunijJial arch of colossal dimensions, 
embossed with rich plates of silver, and curiously sculptured with emblema- 
tical bas-reliefs, and with complimentary legends in Latin verse, furnished by 
the classical poets of Italy. + He passed under two other arches of similar rich 
and elaborate construction, as he rode into the town amidst the ringing of 
bells, the choera of the multitude, the waving of scarfs and handkerchiefs from 
the balconies, and other lively demonstrations of the public joy, such as might 
have intoxicated the brain of a less ambitious soldier than John of Austiia. 
The festivities were (dosed in the evening by a general illumination of the city, 
and by a display of fireworks that threw a liglit far and wide over tlie beautiful 
liarbour and the countless s]iij>s that floated on its waters. 

Nothing could be finer, indeed, whether by day or by night, than the spec- 
tacle presented by the port of Messina. Every day a fresh reinforcement of 
squadrons, or of single galleys or brigantines, under some brave adventurer, 
entenid the harbour to sw'ell the numbera of the great armada. Many of these 
vessels, especially the galleys, W'ere richly carved and gilt, after the fashion of 

* “ Luego Bu Alteza, el Coro, y Pueblo dixeron con musica, vozes, y alegria ; Amon.”-«i 
Tauderhaiiiinen, Juan de Austria, fol. 159. 

t For a minute account of these arches and their manifold Inscriptions* Vander- 
hiuumen, Don Juan de Austria, foL 160-162, 
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the time, and with their many-colon^ streanters, and their flags displaying 
the arms of their several states, made a mognifi^t show as they glanced over 
the watera None, in the splendour'of their dfibrations, exceed^- the as 
the ^ley of the commander-in-chief was temted. It was of great size, and 
had heen built fli Barcelona, famous for its naval architecture all the world 
over. The stem of the vessel was profusely decorated with emblems and 
devices drawn from history. The interior was famished in a style of luxuiy 
that seemed to be design^ for pleasure, rather than for the rough duties of 
war. But the galley was remarkable for both strength and speed, — ^the two 
most essential qualities in the construction of a ship, bf this she gave ample 
evidence in her contest with the Turk.* 

The whole number of vessels in the armada, great and small, amounted to 
something more than three hundred. Of these full two-thirds were “royal 
galleys.” Venice alone contributed one hundred and six, besides six gateemas. 
These were ships of enormous bulk, and, as it would seem, of clumsy cout 
stmction, carrying each more than forty pieces of artilleiy. The Spaniards 
counted a score of galleys less than their Venetian confederates. But th§y far 
exceeded them in the number of their frigates, brigantines, and vessels of 
smaller size. They boasted a still greater superiority in the equipment of their 
navy. Indeed, the Venetian squadron was found so indifferently manned, 
that Don John ordered several thousand hands to be drafted from the ships 
of the other Italian powers, and from the Spanish, to make up the neces- 
sary complement. This proceeding conveyed so direct a censure on the re- 
missness of his countrymen, as to give great disgust to the admiral, Veniero. 
But in the present emergency he had neither the power to resist nor to 
resent it.t 

The number of persons on board of the fleet, soldiers and seamen, was esti- 
mated at eighty thousand. The galleys, impelled by oara more than by sails, 
required a large number of hands to navigate them. The soldiers, as we have 
seen, did not exceed twenty-nine thousand; of which number more than 
nineteen thousand were furnished by Spain. They were well-appointed 
troops, most of them familiar with war, and officered by men, many of whom 
had already established a liigh reputation in the service. On surveying the 
muster-roll of cavaliers who embarked in this expedition, one may well believe 
that Spain had never before sent forth a fleet in which were to bo found the 
names of so many of her sons illustrious for rank and inilitaiy achievement. 
If the same can be said of Venice, we must consider that the present war* was 
one in which the prosperity, perhaps the very existence, of the republic waa 
involved. The Spaniard was animated by the tnie spirit of the Crusades, 
when, instead of mercenary motives, the guerdon for which men fought was 
glory in this world and paradise in the next. 

Sebastian Veniero, trembling for the possessions of the republic in the 
Adriatic, would have put to sea without further delay, and sought out the 
enemy. But Don John, with a prudence hardly to have been expected, declined 
moving until he had been strengthened by all his reinforcements. He knew 
the roBourdes of the Ottoman empire ; he could not doubt that in the present 
emergency they would be strained to the utmost to equip a formidable arma- 
ment ; and he resolved not to expose himself unnecessarily to the chances of 
defeat, by neglecting any means in his power to prepare for the encounter. 

* Rosell, Combate Naval de Lepanto, p. 84. 

t Bon John, in his correspondence with his Mend Bod Garcia de Toledo, speaks with hlg^ 
diagofft of the negligence ahown in equipping the Venetian galleys. In a letter dated 
kfesslna, August 30, he says : ** Pdneme clerta congoja ver qne el niundo me obllga & hacer 
olguna cosa de momento, contando las galeras pro ndniero y no per cualidod.**— Bocumentos 
In^tos torn. ill. p. 18. 
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It was a discreet determination^ which must have met the entire approbation 
of his brother. 

While ho was thus detained^it Messina, a papal nuncio, Odescalco, bishop 
of Pena, arrived there. He was the bearer of sundry spiritual favours from 
the pontiff, whose reid object, no doubt, was to quicken tile movements of 
John of Austria. The nuncio proclaimed a jubilee ; and every man in the 
armada, from the captain -general downwards, having fasted three days, con- 
fessed and partook of the communion. The j>relate, in the name of hia 
holiness, then proclaimed a full remission of their sins ; and he conceded to 
them the same indulgences as had been granted to the deliverers of the Holy 
Sepulchre. To Don John the pope communicated certain revelations and two 
cheering prophecies from St. Isadorc, which his holiness dealared had un- 
doubted reference to the prince. It is fiirther stated, that Pius appealed to 
more worldly feelings, by intimating to the young commander that success 
could not foil to open the way to the acquisition of some independent 
sovereignty for himself.* Whether this suggestion first awakened so pleasing 
an idba in Don John's mind, or whether the wary pontiff was aware that it 
already existed there, it is certain that it became the spectre which from this 
time forward continued to haunt the imaginatioii of the aspiring chieftain, 
and to beckon him onward in the path of perilous ambition to its melancholy 
closa. 

All being now in readiness, orders were given to weigh anchor ; and on 
the sixteenth of September the magnificent armament — unrivalled by any 
which had rode upon these waters since the days df imperial Rome — stood out 
to sea. The papal nuncio, dressed in his pontificals, took a prominent station 
on the mole ; and ns each vessel passed successively before him, he bestowed 
on it his apostolic benediction. Then, without postponing a moment longer 
his return, lie left Messina and hastened back to Rome to announce the joyful 
tidings to his master, t 


CHAPTER X. 

WAR WITH THE TURKS. 

Plan of Operations— 'Tidings of the Enemy— Vroparations for Combat —Battle of Lepanto— 
Rout of the Turkish Armada. 

1571. 

As the allied ffeot coasted along the Calabrian shore, it was so much baffled 
by rough seas and contrary winds that its progress was slow. Not long 
before his departure Don John had sent a small squadron under a Spanish 
captain, Gil do Andrada, to collect tidings of the enemy. On his return that 
commander mot the Christian fleet, and reported that the Turks, with a 

* Rosell, Oombate Naval de Lepanto, p. 82. 

The clearest and by far the meat elaborate account of the battle of Lepanto is to be found 
in the memoir of Don Cayetan Rosell, which received the prize of the Royal Academy of 
History of Madrid, in 1853. It is a narrative which may be read with pride by Spaniards, 
for the minnto details it gives of the prowess shown by their heroic ancestors on that memor- 
able day. The author enters with spirit into the stormy scene he describes. If his language 
may be thought sometimes to betray the warmth of national partiality, it cannot be denied 
that he has explored the best sources of information, and endeavoured to place the result 
fUrly befbre the reader. • 

f Torres y Aguilera, Chronica de Guerra queha acontescido en Italia y partes de Levante 
j Berbeiia deade 1570 en 1574 (Caiagoga, 1570), foL 54.— Yanderhommen, Don Juan do 
AustziB, foL 165 et seq.— Cabrera, Filipe Begundo, lib. ix. cap. 28. 
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powerful annament, were still in tlie Adriatic, where they had committed 
fearM ravages on the Venetian territories. Don John now steered his 
course for Corfu, which, however, he did not^reach till the twenty-sixth of 
September. He soon h^ ample opportunities of seeing for himself the traces 
of the enemy, in* the smoking hamlets and desolated nelds along the coast. 
The allies were welcomed with joy by the islanders, who furnished them with 
whatever supplies they needed. Here Don John learned that the Ottoman 
fleet had been standing into the Gulf of Lepanto, where it lay as if waiting tho 
coming of the Christians. 

The young commander-in-chief had now no hesitation as to the course he 
ought to pursue. But he chose to caU a council of his prinqipal captains 
bezore deciding. The treaty of alliance, indeed, required him to consult with 
the other commanders hpfoi*e taking any decisive step in matters of import- 
ance ; and this had been strenuously urged on him by the king, over afraid 
of his brother’s impetuosity. 

The opinions of the council were divided. Some who had had personal ex- 
perience of the naval prowess of the Turks appeared to shrink from encounter- 
ing so formidable an armament, and would have confined the operations of 
the fleet to the siege of some place belonging to the Moslems. Even Doria, 
whose life had been spent in fighting with the infidel, thought it was not 
advisable to attack the enemy in liis present position, surrounded by friendly 
shores, whence he might easily obtain succour. It would be better, he urgeef, 
to attack some neigiibouring place, like Navarino, which might have the 
effect of drawing him from the gulf, and thus compel him to give battle in 
some quarter more advantageous to the allies. 

But the majority of the council took a very different view of the matter. 
To them it appeared that the great object of the expedition was to destroy 
the Ottoman fleet, and that a better opportunity could not be ofiered than 
the present one, while the enemy was shut up in the gulf, from which, if de- 
feated, he would find no means of escape, inrtunately, this was the opinion, 
not only of the majority, but of most of those whose opinions were entitled to 
the greatest deference. Among these were the gallant marquis of Santa Cruz, 
the Grand-Commander Bequesens, who still remained near the person of Don 
John, and had command of a galley in his rear, Cardona, general of the Sicilian 
squadron, Baxbarigo, the Venetian praovediioref next in anthority to the 
captain-general of his nation, the Roman Colonna, and Alexander Famese, the 
young prince of Parma, Don John’s nephew, who had come, on tliis memorable 
occasion, to take his first lesson in the art of "war, —an art in which he was 
destined to remain without a rival. 

The commandcr-in-chief, with no little satisfaction, saw himself so well sup- 
ported in his own Judgment ; and he resolved, without any unnecessary delay, 
to give the Turks battle in the x>nsition they had chosen. He was desirous, 
however, to bo joined by part of his fleet, which, bafiled by the winds, and 
without ours, still lagged far behind. For the galley, with its numerous oai’a 
in addition to its sail^ had somewhat of the properties of a modem steamer, 
which so gallantly defies both wind and wave. As Don John wished also to 
review his fleet before coming into action, he determined to cross over ta 
Comcnizza, a capacious and well-protected port on the opposite coast of 
Albania. 

This he did on the thirtieth of September. Hero the vessels were got in 
readiness for immediate action. They passed in I'oview before the comnander- 
in-chief, and went through their various evolutions, while the artillerymen 
and musketeers showed excellent practice. Don John looked with increased 
confidence to the approacMng combat. An event, however, occurred at thia 
time, which might have been attended with the worst consequences. 

A Roman omcer, named Tortona, one of those who had been drafted to 
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make tip the complement of the Venetian ^lley^ engaged in a brawl with 
some of his crew. This reached the ears of Veniero, the Venetian captaino 
general. The old man, naturally of a choleric temper, and still smarting from the 
insult which he fancied he had received by the introduction of the allies on board 
of his vessels, instantly ordered the arrest of the offender. Tortona for a Iona 
while resisted thu- execution of these orders ; and when finally seized, with 
some of his companions, they were all sentenced by the vindictive Veniero to 
be hung at the yardarm. Such a high-handed proceeding caused the deepest 
indication in I)on John, who regarded it, moreover, as an insult to himself. 
In me first moments of his wrath he talked of retalia^g on the Venetian 
admiral by a^imilar punishment. But, happily, the remonstrances of Oolonna 
— ^who, as the papal commander, had in trutn the most reason to complain — 
and the entreaties of other friends, prevailed on tl;^ angry chief to abstain 
from any violent act. He insisted, however, that Veniero should never again 
take his place at the council-board, but should be there represented by the 
proweditore Barbarigo, next in command, — a man, fortunately, possessed of a 
better control, over his teni[>er than was shown by Ins superior. Thus the 
cloud passed away, which threatened for a moment to break up the harmony 
of the allies, and to bring ruin on the enterprise.*^ 

On the third of October, Don John, without waiting longer for the missing 
weasels, again put to sea, and stood for the Gulf of Lepanto. As the fleet 
swept down the Ionian Sea, it passed many a spot famous In ancient stor}'. 
None, we may imagine, would be so likely to excite an interest at tliis time as 
Actium^ on whose waters was foi^ht the greatest naval battle of nntiquity. 
But the mariner probably gave little thought to the past, as he dwelt on the 
conflict that awaited him at Lepanto. On the fifth, a thick fog enveloped the 
armada, and shut out every object from sight. Fortunately, the vessels met 
with no injury, and, x^assing by Ithaca, the ancient home of Ulysses, they 
safely anchored off the eastern coast of Oephaloiiia. For two days their pro- 
gress was thwarted by headwinds. But on the seventh, Don John, impatient 
of delay, agmn put to sea, though wind and weatlier were still unfavourable. 

While lying off Cephaloiiia he had received tidings that Famagosta, the 
s^ond city of Cyprus, had fallen into the hands of the enemy, and this under 
circumstances of unparalleled perfidy and cruelty. The place, after a defence 
that hod cost hecatombs of lives to the besiegers, was allowed to capitulate on 
honourable terms. Mustapha, the Moslem commander, the same nerce chief 
who had conducted the siege of Malta, requested an interview at his (quarters 
with four of the principal Venetian captains. After a short and angry con- 
ference, he ordered them all to execution. Three were bcilieuded. The other, 
a noble named Bragadino, who had held the supreme command, he caused to 
be flayed alive in the market-place of the city. The skin of the wretched 
victim was then stuffed \ and with this ghastly troply dangling from the yard- 
arm of his gtilley, the brutal monster soiled back to Constantinople, to receive 
the reward of liis services from Selim.f These services were great. The fall 
of Famagosta secjured the fall of Cyprus, which thus became i)emiai]eutly 
incorporated in the Ottoman empire. T 

The tidings of these shocking events filled the breast of every Venetian with 
an inextuiguishahle thirst for vengeance. The confederates entered heartily 

^ Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 64.— Yanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 178.— 
Paruta, Guerra dl Cipro, p. 149.— Belacion de la J3atalla Naval que entre Christlanos y 
Tttxeos hhbo el aflo 1571, MB.— Otra Belacion, Documentos In^ditos, tom. iii p. 865. 

f Partita, Guerra di Cipm, pp. 143, 144 . — ** Despues hiao que lo degollassen vivo, y lleno 
el pellejo de paja lo hiso colgar de la entena de una galeota, y desta manera lo llevo por 
toda la rlbora de la Soria."— Torres y Aguileia, Chronica, foL 45. 

t Ibid. foL 44, 45.— Paruta, Guerra di Cipro, pp. 180-144.— Sagredo, Monarcaa Othomanoa, 
pn 288-m 
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into these feelings ; and all on board of the armada were impatient for the 
hottr that was to bring them hand to hand with the enemies of the Faith/ * 

It was two hours before dawn, on Sunday, the memorable seventh of October^ 
when the fleet wei|;hed anchor. The wind had become lighter ; but it was still- 
contrary, and the galleys were indebted for their progress much more to their 
oars than their sails. By sunrise they were abreast of the Cui‘zolari, — a cluster of 
hu^ rocks, or rocky islets, which on the north defends the entrance of the Gulf 
of Lepanto. The fleet moved laboriously along, while every eye was strained to 
catch the first glimpsl^ of the hostile navy. At length 'the watch on the fore- 

top of the lUal called out **Asail 1’* and soon after declared that the whole 
Ottoman fleet was in sight Se.veral others, climbing up the rigging, con- 
firmed his report ; and uz a few moments more, word was sent to the same 
effect by Andrew Doria, who commanded on the' right. ^ There was no longer 
any doubt ; and Don John, drdering liis pennon to be displayed at the mizun- , 
peak, unfurled the great standard ot the League, given by the pope, and 
directed a gun to be fired, the signal for battle. The rejioi-t, as it ran along 
the rocky shores, fell cheerily on the ears of the confederates, who, raising 
their eyes towards the consecrated banner, filled the air with their shouts.* 

I'he principal captains now came on board tho Realy to receive the last 
orders of the commauder-in-chief. Even at this late hour, there were some 
who ventured to intimate their doubts of the expediency of engaging the 
enemy in a position where he had a decided advantage. But Don John cut 
short the discussion. Gentlemen, *Mie said, **tliis is the time for coinbat, 
not for counsel.” He then continued the dispositions he was making for the 
attack. 

He had already given to each commander of a galley written instructions as 
to the maimer in which the line of battl(5 vras to be formed in case of meeting 
the enemy. The armada was now disposed in that order. It extended on a 
front of three miles. Far on tho right, a si^iadron of sixty-four galleys was 
commanded to’’ the Genoese admiral, Andrew Doria, — a name of terror "to the 
Moslems. The centre, or hattle^ as it was colled, consisting of sixty-three 
galleys, was Kd by John of Austria, who was supported on the’ one side by 
Coloniiaj the captain-general of the pope, and on the otlier by the Venetian 
captain-general, Venicro. Immediately in the rear was the galley of the 
Grand-Commander Requesens, who still remained near the person of his 
former pupil ; though a difference which arose between them on the voyage, 
fortunately now healed, showed that the young commauder-in-chief was 
wholly independent of his teacher in tho art of war. 

The left wing was commanded by the noble Venetian, Barbarigo, whose 
vessels stretched along the .^tolian shore, to which he approached as near as, 
in his ignorance of the coast, he dared to venture, so as to prevent his being 
turned l)y the enemy. Finally, the reserve, consisting of thirty-five gjilleys, 
was given to tho brave marquis of Santa Cruz, with directions to act in any 
quarter where he thought his presence most needed. The smaller craft, some 
of which had now arrived, seem to have taken little part in the action, which 
was thus left to the galleys. 

Each commander was to occupy so much space with his galley as to allow 
room for manoeuvring it to advanhige, and yet not enough to allow the enemy 
to break the line. He was directed to single out his adversary, to close with 
him at once, and bo»d as soon as possible. The beaks of the galleys were 
pronounced to be a hindrance rather than a help in action. They were rarely 
strong enough to resist a shock from an antagonist, and they much intoi^red 
with the wooing and firing of the guns. Don John had the beak ^ hia vessel 

* Tones y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 65.— Docuxnentos In6ditos, tom. Itt. ^ 

Historia del Gomhate Naval, sp. 93, 94. ' 
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eat away. The example was followed throughout the fleet, and, as it is said, 
with eminently good effect. It may seem strange that this discovery ^ould 
have been reserved for the crisis of a battle.* * * § 

When the officers had received their last instructions, they returned to their 
respective vessels ; and Don John, going on board of a light frigate, passed 
rapidly through Ihe part of the armada lying on his right, while he com- 
manded Requesens to do the same with the vessels on his left. His object 
was to feel the terser of his men, and to rouse their mettle by a few -words of 
encouragement. The Venetians he reminded of their recent injuries. The 
hour for vengeance, he told them, had arrived. To the Spaniards and other 
confederates he said — “ You have come to fight the battle of the Cross ; to 
conquer or to die. But whether you are to die or conquer, do your duty this 
day, and you will secure a glorieus immortality." His words -were received 
.with a burst of enthusiasm which went to the heart of the commander, and 
assured him that he could rely on his men in the hour of trial. On returning 
to his vessel, he saw Yeniero on his quarter-deck ; and they exchanged saluta> 
tions in as friendly a manner as if no difference had existed between them. At 
tills solemn hour both these brave men were willing to forget all personal 
animosity in a common feeling of devotion to the great cause in which they 
were engaged. + 

The Ottoman fleet came on slowly and with difficulty. For, strange to sfu% 
the wind, which had hitherto been adverse to the Christians, after lulling lor 
a time, suddenly shifted to the opposite quarter, and blew in the face of the 
enemy.:!; As the day advanced, moreover, the sun, which had shone in the 
eyes of the confederates, gradually shot its rays into those of the Moslems. 
Both eircumstanccs were of good omen -to the Christians, and the first was re- 
garded as nothing short of a direct interposition of Heaven. Thus ploughing 
its way along, the Turkish armament, as it came more into view, showed itself 
in greater strength than had been anticipated by the allies. It consisted of 
nearly two hundred and fifty royal galleys, most of them of the largest class, 
besides a number of smaller vessels in the rear, which, like those of the allies, 
appear scarcely to have come into action. The men on board of every descrip- 
tion were computed at not less than a hundred and twenty thousand. § The 
galleys spread out, as usual with the Turks, in the form of a regular halfmoon, 
covering a wider extent of surface than the combined fleets, which they some- 
what exceeded in number. They presented, indeed, as they drew nearer, a 
magnificent array, with their gilded and gaudily-painted prows, and their 
myriads of pennons and streamers, fluttering gaily in the breeze ; while tho 
rays of the morning sun glanced on the polished scimitars of Damascus and on 
the superb aigrettes of jewels which sparkled in the turbans of the Ottoman 
chiefs. 

In tho centre of the extended line, and directly opposite to the station 
occupied by the captain-general of the League, was the huge galley of Ali 
Pasha. Tho right of the armada was comufknded by Mahomet Sirocco, -viceroy 

* Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 53.— nerrera, Hist. General, tom. ii. p. 30. — Relacion 
de la Batalla Naval, MS.— Rosell, Historia del Cnmbate Naval, pp. 90, 99, 100. 

t Tones y Aguilera, Ghronica, fol. 67 et seq.— Relacion de la Batalla Naval, MS.— Olras 
Relaoioncs, Doeumentos Incditcra, tom. iii pp. 242, 262. 

% Most of the authorities notice this auspicious change of the wind. Among others, see 
Relacion de la Batalla Naval, MS. ; Relacion eserlta por Miguel Senda, courcsor dc Don 
Juan, Doeumentos Ineditos, tom. xi. p 363 : Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 75. Tho 
testimony is that of x>eT8onB present in the action. 

§ Amidst the contradictory estimates of the number of the vessels and the forces in the 
Turkish armada to he found in the different writers, and even in official relations, I have 
conformed to the statement given in Seilor Roaell’s MemorUt, prepared after a eareftil 
comparison of the various authorities.— Historia del Combate Naval, p. 94. 
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of Egypt, a circumspect as well as courageous leader ; the left, by Uluch A!i, 
dey of Algiers, the redoubtable coAair of the Mediterranean. Au Pasha had 
experienced a difficulty like that of Don John, as several of his officers had 
strongly urged the inexpediency of engaging so formidable an armament as 
that of the allies. But Ali, like his rival, was young and ambitious. He had 
been sent by his master to fight the enemy ; and no remonstrances, not even 
those of Mahomet Sirocco, for whom he had great respect, could turn him 
from his purpose. 

He had, moreover, received intelligence that the 'allied fleet was much 
inferior in strength to what it proved. In this error he was fortified by the 
first appearance of the Christians ; for the extremity of their left wing, com- 
manded by Barbarigo, stretching behind the ^tolian shore, was hidden from 
his view. As he drew nearer, and saw the whole extent of the Christian lines, 
it is said his countenance fell. If so, he still did not abate one jot of his reso- 
lution. He spoke to those around him with the same confidence as before, of the 
result of the battle. He urged his rowers to strain every nerve. Ali was a 
man of more humanity in his nature than often belonged to his nation. His 
galley-slaves were all, or nearly all, Christian captives ; and he addressed them 
m this brief and pithy manner : “ If your countrymen are to win this day, 
Allali give you the benefit of it ; yet if I win it, you shall certainly have your 
freedom. Jf you feel that I do well by you, do then the like by me.*** 

As the Turkish admiral drew nearer, he made a change in his order of battle, 
by separating his wings further from his centre ; thus confomiing to the dis- 
positions of the allies. Before he had come within cannon-shot, he fired a gun 
by way of challenge to his enemy. It was answered by another from the galley 
of John of Austria. A second gun discharged by Ali was as promptly replied 
to by the Christian commander. The distance between the two fleets was now 
rapidly diminishing. At this solemn moment a deathlike silence reigned 
tliroughout the armament of the confederates. Men seemed to hold their 
breath, as if absorbed in the expectation of some great catastrophe. The day 
was magnificent. A light breeze, still adverse to the Turks, played on the 
waters, somewhat fretted liy the contrary winds. It was nearly noon ; and as 
the sun, mounting through a cloudless sky, rose to the zenith, he seemed to 
pause,, as if to look down on the beautiful scone, where the multitude of galleys, 
moving over the water, showed like a holiday spectacle rather than a prepara- 
tion for mortal combat. 

The illusion was soon dispelled by the fierce yells which rose on the air from 
the Turkish anna<la. It was the customary v'ar-ciy with ryhicih the Moslems 
entered into battle. Veiy different was the scene on board of the Christian 
galleys. Don John might be there seen, armed cap-d-pU, standing on the 
prow of the Real, anxiously awaiting the conflict. In this conspicuous posi- . 
tion, kneeling down, he raised liis eyes to heaven, and humbly prayed that the ' 
Almighty would be with His people on that day. His example was followed < 
by the whole fleet. Officere and men, all prostrating themselves on their knees, I 
and turning their eyes to the consecrateil banner which floated from the Real^ j 
,put up a petition like that of their commander. They then received absolution ' 
from the priests, of whom there were some in every vessel ; and eacdi man, as 
he rose to his feet, gathered new strength, as ho felt assured that the Lord of 
Hosts would light on his side.t 

* “ Si hoy cs vuestro dia, Plos os lo d6 ; pero cstad ciertos quo si gano la jornada, os dar6 
libertad : por lo tanto liaced lo que debeis a las obras que de mi habeis rectibido.”— Bosell, 
Historia del Combalo Naval, xi. 101. 

For the last pages see Faruta, Gacrra di Cipro, pp. 150, 151 ; Sngredo, Monaivas Otho- 
manos, p. 292 ; Torres y Aguilera, Glironi(* * .a, ful. G5, C6 ; Itelaciou do la Batulla Naval, 
MS. 

t This fact is told by most of the historians of the battle. The author of the manuscript 
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When the foremost ressels of. the Turks had come within cannon-shot, they 
opened their iire on the Christians. The 'firing soon ran along the whole of 
the Turkish line, and was kept up without interruption as it advanced. Don 
John gave orders for trumpet ana atabal to sound the signal fpr action ; which 
was followed by the simultaneous discharge of such of the guns in the com- 
bined fleet as could be brought to bear on the enemy. The Spanish commander 
hod caused the galeaszoLs, those mammoth war-ships of which some account has 
been already given, to ie towed half a mile ahead of the fleet, where they 
might intercept the advance of the Turks. As tlie latter came abreast of 
them, the huge galleys delivered their broadsides right and left ; and^ their 
heavy ordnance produced a startling effect. Ali Pasha gave orders for his 
galleys to open their line and pass on either side, without engaging these 
monsters of the deep, of which he had had no experience. Even so, their 
heavy guns did considerable damage to several of the nearest vessels, and 
created some confusion in the pacha^ line of battle. They were, however, but 
unwieldy craft, and, having accomplished tlieir object, seem to have taken no 
further part in the combat. 

The action began on the left wing of the allies, which Mahomet Sirocco was 
desirous of turning. This had been anticipated by Barbarigo, the Venetian 
admiral, who commanded in that quarter. To prevent it, as wc have seen, he 
lay with his Tassels as near the coast as ho dared. Sirocco, better acquainted 
with the soundings, saw there was space enough for him to pass ; and darting 
by with all the speed that oars could give him, ho succeeded in doubling on 
his enemy. Thus placed betweem two fires, the extreme of the Christian left 
fought at terrible disadvantage. No less than eight galleys went to the 
bottom, and several others were captured. The brave Barbarigo, throwing 
himself into the heat of the flght, without availing himself of his defensive 
armour, was pierced in the eye by an arrow, and, reluctant to leave the glory 
of the flcld to another, was home to his cabin. The combat still continued 
with unabated fury on the part of the Venetians. They fought like men who 
felt that the war was theirs, and who were animated not only by the thirst for 
glory, hut for revenge.* 

Far on the Christian right a manoeuvre similar to that so successfully exe- 
cuted by Sirocco was attempted by Uluch Ali, the dey of Algiers. Profiting 
by his superiority in numbers, he endeavoured to turn the right wing of the 
confederates. It was in this quarter that Andrew Doria commanded. He 
had foreseen this movement of his enemy, and he succeeded in foiling it. It 
was a trial of skill between the two most accomplished seamen in the Medi- 
terranean. Doria extended his line so far to the right indeed, to prevent being 
surrounded, that Don John was obliged to remind him thaf he left the centre 
too much exposed. His dispositions were so far mifortunato for himself, that 
his own line was thus weakened, and afforded some vulnerable j)oints to his 
assailant. These were soon detected by the eagle eye of Uluch Ali ; and, like 

BO often cited by me further says, that it was while the fleet was thus engaged in prayer for 
« aid from the Almighty that the change of wind took place. *' Y en csic medio, que en la 
oracion se pedia a Dios la victoria, estaba el mar alterado de quo nuestra armada rccibia 
gran dailo y antes que se acabaso la dicha oracion el mar estuvo tan quieto y sosegado que 
Jamas se a visto, y ftid fuer^ 4 la armada enemiga amainor y venir al remo." 

* Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 71.— Paruta, Guerra di Cipro, p. 150.— Cabrera, FiUpe 
Segundo, p. 688. — ^Rolacion de la Batalla Naval, MS.— Otra Belacion, Documentos In^tos, 
tom. xi. p. 868. 

The inestimable collection of the Documentos In^ditos contains several narratives of the 
battle of Lepantn by contemporary pens. One of these is from the manuscript of Fnj 
Miguel Benda, the confessor of John of Austria, and present with him in the engagement 
The different narratives have much less discrepancy with one another than is usual on such 
occasions. 
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the kinff of birds swooping on his prey, he fell on some galleys separated by 
a considerable inten^al from their companions, and, sinking more than one, 
carried Oif the great CapitaTUi of Malta in triumph as his priise.* 

While the combat opened thus disastrously to the allies botli on the right 
and on the left, ki the centre they may be said to have fought with doubtful 
fortune. Don John had led his division gallantly forward. But the object on 
which he was intent was an encounter with All Pasha, the foe most worthy of 
his sword. The Turkish commander had the same combat no less at heart. 
The galleys of both were easily recognised, not only firom their position, but 
from their superior size and richer decoration. The one, moreover, displayed 
the holy banner of the League ; the other, the great Ottoman standard. This, 
like the ancient standard of the caliphs, was held sacred in its character. It 
was covered with texts from the Kora^ emblazoned in letters of 4;old, and 
had the name of Allah inscribed upon it no less than twenty-eight thousand 
nine hundred times. It was the banner of the sultan, having passed from' 
father to son since the foundation of the imperial dynaaty, and was never seen 
in the held unless the Grand Seigneur or his lieutenant was there in person, f 

Both the chiefs urged on their rowers to the top of their speed. Their gal- 
leys soon shot ahead of the rest of the line, driven through the boiling surges 
as by the force of a tornado, and closed with a shock that made every timber 
crack, and the two vessels quiver to their vei*y keels. So powerful, indeed, 
was the impetus they received, that the pacha’s galley, which Wa4iconsiderably 
the larger and loftier of the two, was thrown so far upon its opponent that 
the prow reached the fourth bench of rowers. As soon as the vessels were 
disengaged irom each other, and those on board had recovered from the shock, 
the work of death began. Don John’s chief strength consisted in some three 
hundred Spanish aniuebusiers, culled from the flower of his infantry. Ali, on 
the other hand, was provided with an equal number of janizaries. He was 
followed by a smaller vessel, in which two hundred more were stationed as a 
corps de reserve. He had, moreover, a hiintlred archers on board. The bow 
was still as much in use with t^ Turks as with the other Moslems. 

The pacha opened at once on his enemy a terrible fire of cannon and mus- 
ketry. It was returned with equal spirit and much more eflect : for the Turks 
were observed to shoot over tho heads of then* adversaries. The Moslem galley 
was unprovided with the defences which protended the sides of the Spanish 
vessels ; and the troops, crowded together on the lofty prow, presented an 
easy mark to their enoiiiy’s balls. But though numbers of them fell at every 
discharge, their places were soon supplied by those in reserve. They were 
enabled, therefore, to keep up an incessant fire, which wasted the strength of 
the Spaniards ; and as both Cltristian and Mussulman fought with indomitable 
spirit, it seemed doubtful to which side victory would incline. 

The affair was made more complicated by the entrance of other parties into 
the conflict. Both Ali and Don John were supported by some of the most 
valiant captains in their fleets. Next to the Spanish commander, as we liave 
seen, were Colonna and the veteran Veniero, who, at the age of seventy-six, 
performed feats of arms worthy of a paladin of romance. In this way a little 
squadron of combatants gathered round the principal leaders, who sometimes 
found themselves assailed by several enemies at the same time. Still tho chiefs 

* Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 72.— Relacion de la Hatalla Naval, MS. 

The last-ineiitioTied manuscrijit is one of many left us hy parties engaged in tlie fight. The 
author of this relation scoiiis to ha^'e written it on board one of the galleys, while lying at 
Petala, during tho week «ifler the engagement. Tlie events are told in a plain, unaffected 
manner, that invites tho conAdence of tho reader. The original manuseript, from which my 
copy was taken, is to be found in the library of tho University of Leyden. 

t A minute description of the Ottoman standard, taken from a mauuscrliit of Luis del 
Marraol, is given in the CoUeccion de Documeutos In^ditos, tom. lii. pp. 270 et seq. 
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did not lose sight of one another ; but, beating off their inferior foes as well as 
they coiihl, each, refusing to loosen his hold, clung with mortal grasp to his 
antagonist.* 

Thus the iight raged along the whole extent of the entrance to the Gulf of 
Lepanto. The volumes of vapour rolling heavily over the Waters effectually- 
shut out from sight whatever was j)a8slng at any considerable distance, unless 
when a fresher breeze dispelled the smoke for a moment, or the flashes of the 
heavy guns threw a transient gleam on the dark canopy of battle. If the eve 
of the spectator could have penetrated the cloud of smoke that enveloped the 
combatants, and have embraced the whole scene at a glance, he w-ould have 
perceived them broken into small detachments, separately engaged one with 
another, independently of the rest, and indeed ignorant of all that was doing 
in other quarters. The contest exhibited few of those large combinations and 
skilful manoeu-vres to be expected in a great naval encounter. It was rather 
an assemblage of petty actions, resembling those on land. The galleys, grap- 
pling together, presented a level arena, on which soldier and galley-slave 
fou^t hand to hand ; and the fate of the engagement was generally decided 
by boarding. As in most hand-to-hand contests, there was an enormous 
waste of life. The decks were loaded with corpses, Christian and Moslem 
lying promiscuously together in the embrace of death. Instances are recorded 
wheiv every man on boartl was slain or wounded.+ It was a ghastly spectacle, 
where bloodUflowed in rivulets down the sides of the vessels, staining the 
waters of the gulf for miles around. 

It seemed as if a hurricane had swept over the sea, and covered it with the 
wreck of the noble armaments which a moment before were so proudly J'iding 
on its bosom. Little had they now to remind one of their late niagniflcent 
array, with their hulls battered, their masts and spars gone or splintered by 
the shot, their canvas cut into shreds and floating wildly on the breeze, while 
thousands of wounded and drowning men were clinging to the floating frag- 
ments, and calling piteously for help. Sucluwas the wild uproar which suc- 
ceeded the Sabbath-like stillness that, two hours before, had reigned over these 
beautiful solitudes. 

The left wing of the confederate.s, commanded by Barbarigo, had been sorely 
pressed by the Turks, as we have seen, at the beginning of the fight. Barba- 
rigo himself liad been mortally wounded. His line had been turned. Several 
of his galleys had been sunk. But the Venetians gathered courage from 
despair. By incredible efforts, they succeeded in beating off their enemies. 
They became the assailants in their turn. Sword in hand, they canded one 
vessel after another. The Capuchin was seen in the thickest of the fight, 
waving aloft his crucifix, and leading the boarders to the a.ssault.4: The 
Christian galley-slaves, in some instances, broke their fettei-s, and joined their 
countrymen against tlicir masters. Fortunately, the veasel of Mahomet Sirocco 
the Moslem admiral, was sunk ; and though extricated from the water him- 
self, it was only to perish by the sword of his conqueror, Giovanni Coutarini. 
The Venetian could find iu his heart no mercy for the Turk. 

* Docuinentos Indditos, tom. lii. p. 265 : tom. xi. p. .S 68 .— Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, 
fol. 70. — Fanita, Guerra di Cipro, pp. 156, 157. — Uelacion de la Batalla Naval, MS. 

, t Herrera notices one galle}', *^La Piamontesa de Saboya degollada en ella toda la gente do 
cabo y remo y despedazado cou once liendas D. FranciB(H> de Saboya.” Anotiier, ** La 
rencia^” says Rosell, ‘^perdiO todos los soldados, chusma, galeotes y Caballeros de San 
Esteban que en clla Imbia, exceptu su capitan ToniAs de Medicis y diez y seis hombres mis, 
funque todos heridos y estropeados.” — Historia del Combate Naval, p. 113. 

i ** Tomo una Alabarda o Pertesano, y ligondo en ella el Sancto Cruciflxo, verdadera pen- 
don, se puso delante de todos assi desarmado como estava, y fue el primero que entro en 
la Oalera Turquesoa, hoziendo con su Alabarda cosas que ponian admiraclon.’*— Tones 7 
<AcuilerR, Chrouicas, foL 75. 
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The fall of their commander gave the final blow to his followers. Without 
further attempt to prolong the fight, they fled before the avenging swords of 
the Venetians. Those nearest the land endeavoured to escape W running 
their vessels ashore, where they abandoned them as prizes to the Christians. 
Yet many of the fugitives, before gaining the land, perished miserably in the 
waves. Barbarigo, the Venetian admirS, who was still lingering in agony, 
heard the tidings of the enemy’s defeat, and, uttering a few words expressive 
of his gratitude to Heaven, which had permitted him to see this hour, he 
breathed his last. * * ^ 

During this time the combat had been going forward in the centre between 
the two commanders-in-chief, Don John and Ali Pasha, whose galleys blazed 
with an incessant fire of artillery and musketry, that enveloped them like “a 
martyr’s robe of flames." The parties fought with equal spirit, though not 
with equal fortune. Twice the Spaniards had boarded their enemy, and both 
times they had been repulsed with loss. Still their superiority in the use 
fire-arms would have given them a decided advantage over their opponents, if 
the loss they liad inflicted had not been speedily repaired by frem reinforce- 
ments. More than once the contest between the Wo chieftains was inter- 
rupted by the arrival of others to take part in the fray. They soon, however, 
I’eturned to each other, as if unwilling to waste their strength on a meaner 
enemy. Through the whole engagement both commanders exposed themselves 
to danger as finely as any common soldier. In such a conteit even Philip 
must have admitted that it would be difficult for his brother to find, with 
honour, a place of safety. Don John received a wound in the foot. It was a 
slight one, however, and he would not allow it to bo dressed till the action 
was over. 

Again his men were mustered, and a third time the trarapets sounded to 
the attack. It was more successful than the preceding. The Spaniards threw 
themselves boldly into the Turkish galley. They were met with the same 
spirit as before by the janizaries. Ali Pasha led them on. Unfortunately, at 
this moment, he was struck in the head by a muskct-ball, and stretched sense- 
l(?ss ill the gangway. His men fought worthily of their ancient renown. But 
they missed the accustomed voice of their commander. After a short but in- 
effectual struggle against the fiery impetuosity of the Spaniards, they were 
overpowered, and threw down their arms. The decks were loaded with the 
bodies of the dead .and the dying. Beneath these was discovered the Turkish 
<-omiiiaiidcr-iii-chief, severely wounded, but pcrhiips not mortally, lie was 
drawn forth by some Castilian soldiers, who, recognizing his person, would at 
once have despatched him. But the disabled chief, having rallied from the 
first eifeets of Ins wound, had sufficient presence of mind to divert them from 
their puriiosc, by pointing out the place below where he had deposited his 
money and jewels ; and they hastened to profit by the disclosure, before tho 
t roasure shouhi fall into the hands of their comrades. 

Ali was not so successful with another soldier, who came up soon after, 
brandishing his sword, and preparing to plunge it into the body of the pros- 
trate commander. It was in vain that the latter endeavoured to turn the 
ruffian from his purpose. He was a convict, one of those galley-slaves whom 
Don John had caused to be unchained from the oar and furnished with arms. 
He could not believe tliat any treasure would be worth so much as the headjpf 
the pacha. Without further hesitation, he dealt him a blow which severedit 
from, his shouldci*s. Then, returning to his galley, he laid the bloody trophy 
before Don J ohn. But he had miscalcnrated on his recompense. His com- 

* “ Vivi6 basta qne sabiendo quo la vitoria era ganada djjo : que daba gracias a Dios quo 
lo hubiese guardado tanto que viese vencida la batalla y roto aquel comun euemigo quo 
tanto deaed ver destruido.^^Hezreni, fielacion de la Quem da Cipro, Documentoa Tn^ditos 
tom. zzi. p. 360. 
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mander ga2ed on it witli a look of pity mingled with horror. He may have 
thuiiglit of the geneious conduct of All to his Christian captives, and have felt 
that he deserved abetter fate. He coldly inquired ** of wnat use such a pre- 
sent could be to him and then ordered it to bo thrown ipto the sea. Far 
i^om the order being obeyed, it is said the head was stuck on a pike, and 
raised aloft on boaid of the captured galley. At the same time the Danner of 
the Crescent was pulled down ; while that of the Cross, run up in its places 
proclaimed the downfall of the pacha.* 

The sight of the saci-ed ensign was welcomed by the Christians with a shont 
of “ Victory ! ” which rose high above the din of battle.t The tidings of the 
death of Ali soon passed from mouth to mouth, giving fresh heart to the con- 
federates, but falling like a knoll on the cars of the Moslems. Their confi- 
dence was gone. Their fire slackened. Their efforts grew weaker and weaker. 
They were too far from shore to seek an asylum there, like their comrades on 
the right. They had no resource but to prolong the combat or to surrender. 
Most preferred the latter. Many vessels were carried by boarding, others were 
sunk by the victorious Christians. Ere ibur hours had elapsed, the centre, 
like the right wing, of the Moslems might be said to be anniliilatcd. 

Still tlie figlit was lingering on the right of the confederate's, where, it will 
be reniembci*ed, Uluch Ali, the Algerine chief, had profited by Doria's error in 
extending his line so far as greatly to weaken it. Uluch Ali, attacking it on 
its most vulnerable quarter, hiul succeeded, as we have seen, in capturing and 
destroying several vessels ; and would liave inllicted still heavier lo.sses on his 
enemy had it not been for the seasonable succour received from the marquis of 
Santa Cruz. This brave officer, who commanded the reserve, had already 
been of much service to Don John when the Meal was assailed by several 
Turkish galleys at once during his combat with Ali Pasha ; for at this junc- 
ture the mantis of Santa Cruz arriving, and beating off the assailants, one of 
whom he aftenvards captured, enabled the cominandcr-iu-chiof to resume his 
eugagement with the pacha. 

No sooner did Santa Cruz learn tho critical situation of IVoria, than, sup- 

I )ortcd by Cardona, “general” of tlie Sicilian squadron, he pushed forward to 
lis relief. Dashing into the midst of the the two commanders fell like 

a thunderbolt on the Algerine galleys. Few attempted to withstand tho 
shock, lint in their haste to avoid it, they were encountered by Doria and his 
Genoese galleys. Thus beset on all sides, Uluch Ali was compelled to abandon 
lii.s prizes, and provide for bis own safety by flight. He cut adrift the Mal- 
tese Ccqfihrna, wbicli lie had lashed to his stern, and on which three liiindi’ed 
corpses attested the desperate character of her defence. As tidings ri'achcd 

* Relacion dc la Batalla Naval, MS. — IIciTcm, Hist. General, tom. ii. p. S3.— Paruta, 
Guerra di Cipro, pp. Ifj7, 158 — Uocumentos lueditos, tom. iii p 244. 

Torres y Atjuileni tells a rather extraordinary auocdotc resjaieting the great standard of 
the Lengiie in the Heal. The flgiu-e of Christ emblazoned on it was not hit by ball or airow 
during tliu action, nutwith.standiiig eveiy other banner ivos iiicn-cd in a multitude of places. 
Two arrows, however, hnlged on either side of tlie crucifix, when a monkey belonging to the 
galley ran up the mifet, and, drawing out the w'cupons with his teeth, threw them over- 
board ! (Chronica, fol. 75 ) Considering tho number of ecelcsiasUes on board the fleet, it 
is remarkable that no more miracles occurred on this occasion. 

♦t Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 72 et scq. — ^Relacion do la Batalla Naval, MS — Van- 
derhainmcu, Don Juan do Austria, fol. 182. — Documentoslndditos, tom. iii. p. 247 ct seq. — 
Paruta, Guerra di Cipro, p. 160. — Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, lib. ix. cap. 25, 26. 

** D6 cl ostandorte bdrbaro abatido 
la Cruz del Redentor fue cnarbolada 
eon un triunfu sulcne y grande gloria, 
cantando abiertamentc la vitoria.’* 

Ercillo, La Araucana, par. ii. canto 24. 
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liim of the diecomfitiire of the centre, and of the deAth of AH Pa^a^ he felt 
that nothing remained but to make the best of his way from the fatal scene of 
action, and save as many of his own ships as ho could. And there were no 
ships in the Turkish fleet superior to his, or manned by men under more 
perfect discipline. For they were the famous corsairs of the Mediterranean, 
who had been rocked from infancy on its waters. 

Throwing out his signals for retreat, the Algerine was soon to be seen, at the 
the head of his squadron, standing towards the north,' under as much canvas 
as remained to him after the battle, and urged forward through the deep by the 
whole strength of his oarsmen. Doria and Santa Cruz followed quickly in his 
wake. But he was borne on the wings of the wind, and soon distanced his 
pursuers. Don John, having disposed of his own assailants, was coming to the 

S ort of Duria, and now joined in the pomuit of the viceroy. A rocky head- 
, stretching far into the sea, lay in the path of the fugitive ; and his^ 
enemies hoped to intercept him tliere. Some few of his vessels were stranded' 
on tlie rocks. But the rest, near forty in number, standing more boldly ont 
to sea, safely doubled tbe promontory. Then, quickening their flight, they 
gradually faded from the horizon, their white sails, tfie last thing visible, 
showing in the distance like a flock of Arctic sea-fowl on their way to their 
native homes. The confederates explained the inferior sailing of their own 
galleys on this oc(;asion by the circumstance of their rowers, who had been 
allowed to bear arms in the fight, being crippled by their wounds. 

The battle had lasted more than four hours. The sky, which had been 
almost without a cloud through the day, began now to be overcast, and 
showed signs of a coming storm. Before seeking a place of shelter for 
himself and his prizes, Don John reconnoitred the scene of action. He met 
with several vessels too much damaged for further service. These, mostly 
belonging to the enemy, after saving wlmt was of any value on board, be 
ordered to be burnt. He selected the neighbouring port of Petala, as affording 
the most secure and accessible harbour for the night. Before he had arrived 
there, the tempest began to mutter, and darkness was on the water. Yet 
the darkness rendered only more visible the blazing wrecks, which, sending 
up streams of fire mingled with showers of si)ark8, looked like volcanoes on 
the deep. 


CHAPTER XI. 

WAR WITH THE TURKS. 

Losses of the Ciunbalaats — Don John's Generosity — Triumphant Return— Enthusiasm 
tlu'oughout Christcudoni— Results of the Battle — Operations in the Levant— Conquest 
of Tunis— Retaken hy the Turks. 

1571—1574. 

Long and loud vrere the congratulations now paid to the young commander- 
ill-chief by his brave compaiiions-in-arms, on the success of the day. The 
hours passed blithely with officers and men, while they recounted to one 
another their manifold achievements. But feelings of gloom mingled with* 
their gaiety, as they gathered tidings of the loss of friends who had bought this 
victory with their blood. 

It was, indeed, a sanguinary battle, surpassing, in this particular, a:^ sea- 
fight of modern times. The loss fell much the most heavily on the l^urks. 
'rhere is the usual discrepancy about numbers ; but it may be safe to estimate 
their loss at nearly twenty-five thousand slain and five thousand prisoners. 
What brought most pleasure to the hearts of the conquerors was the liberation 
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of twelve thousand Christian captives, who had been chained to the oar on 
board the Moslem galleys, and who now came forth, with tears of joy stream- 
ing down their haggaid cheeks, to bless their deliverers.* 

The loss of the allies was comparatively small, — less than eight thousand.f 
That it was so much less than that of their enemies, may bo referred in part to 
their superiority in the use of fire-arms ; in part also to their exclusive use of 
these, instead of employing bows and arrows, weapons on 'which, though much 
less effective, the Turks, like the other Moslem nations, seem to have greaUy 
relied. Lastly, the Turks were the vanquished party, and in their heavmr loss 
suffered the almost invariable lot of the vanquisheiL 
As to their armada, it may almost be said to have been annihilated. Not 
more than forty galleys escaped out of near two hundred and fifty which 
entered into the action. One hundred and thirty were taken and divided 
■among the conquerors. The remainder, sunk or burned, were swallowed np 
by the waves. To counterbalance all this, the confederates arc said to have 
lost not more than fifteen galleys, though a much larger number, doubtless, 
were rendered unfit for service. This (Ssparity affords good evidence of the 
infeiiority of the Turks in the construction of their vessels, as well as in the 
nautical skill required to manage them. A great amount of booty, in the form 
of gold, jewels, and brocade, was found on board several of the prizes. The 
galley of the commander-in-cliicf alone is stated to have contained one hundred 
and seventy thousand gold sequins,— a large sum, but not large enough, it 
seems, to buy off his life.J 

The losses of the combatants cannot be fairly presented ■without taking into 
the account the quality as well as the number of the slain. The number of 
persons of consideration, both Christians and Moslems, who embarked in the 
expedition, was very great. The roll of slaughter showed that in the race of 
glory they gave little heed to their personal safety. The officer second in 
command among the Venetians, the commander-in-chief of the Turkish arma- 
ment, and the commander of its right wing, all fell in the battle. Many a high- 
born cavalier closed at Lepanto a long career of honourable service. More 
than one, on the other hand, dated the comTuencement of their career from 
this day. Such was Alexander Farnese, prince of Parma. Though he was 
but a lew years younger than his uncle, John of Austria, those few years had 
placed an imtneiisc distance between their conditions, the one filling the post 
of commandcr-iii-t;liicf, the other being only a private adventurer. Yet even 
so, he succeeded in winning great renown by his achievements. . The galley 
in which lie sailed was lying yardann and yardarm alongside of a Turkish 
galley, with which it was hotly engaged. In the midst of the action Fomese 
sprang on board of the enemy, and witli his good broadsword hewed down all 
who opposed him, opening a path into which his comrades poured one after 
another, and, after a short but murderous contest, succeeded in carrying the 
vessel. As Farnese’s galley lay just astern of Don John’s, the latter could 
witness the achievement of his nephew, which filled him with an admiration 
he did not affect to conceal. The intrepidity displayed by the young warrior 

* The loss of the Moslems is little better than matter of conjecture, so contradictoxy 
are the authorities. The author of the Leyden MS. dismisses the sutject with the re- 
mark, “ La gente miierta de Turcos no se ha podido saber por que la que se hecho en la 
mar fuera de los degollados fueron influitos." 1 have conforined, as in my other estimateB, 
to tliose of Seiior Bosell, Historia del Combate Naval, p. 118. 

t Roscll computes the total loss of the allies at not less than seven thousand six hundred; 
of whom one thousand wore Romans, two thousand Spaniards, and the remainder Yene- 
tians.— Ibid. p. 113. 

t Ibid, ubi supra.— Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 74 et seq.— Documentos In4dItoi^ 
tom. iii. pp. 246-249 ; tom. xL p. S70.— Sagredo, Monaicas Othomanos, pp. 295, 296.— Bela* 
elon de la Batalla Naval, MS. 
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on this occasion gave augury of hia chai*acter in later life, when ho succeeded 
his uncle in command, and surpassed him in military renown.* 

Another youth was in that hght, who, then humble and unknown, was 
destined one daj^ to win laurels of a purer and more enviable kind than those 
which grow on the battle-field. This was Cervantes, who, at the age oi 
twenty-four, was serving on board the fieet as a common soldier. Pie had 
been confined to his bed by a fever ; but, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of his captain, he insisted, on the morning of the action, not only on bearing 
arms, but on being stationed in the post of danger. And well di^ he perfoim 
his duty there, as was shown by two wounds on the breast, and by another in 
the hand, by which he lost tlie use oi it. Fortunately it was the left hand. 
The right yet remained to indite those immoii:al productions which were to be 
known as household words, not only in his own land, but in every quarter of 
the civilized world. + 

A fierce storm of thunder and lightning raged for four-and-twenty hours 
after the battle, during which time the fleet rode safely at anchor in the 
harbour of Petala. It remained there three days longer. Don John profited 
by the delay to visit the different galleys and asceitain their condition. He 
informed himself of the conduct of the troops, and ivas liberal of his praises to 
those who deserved them. With the sick and the wounded he showed the 
greatest sympathy, endeavouring to alleviate their sufferings, and furnishing 
them with whatever his gallej’ contained that could contribute to their 
comfort. W’ith so generous and sympathetic a nature, it is not wonderful 
that he should have established himself in the hearts of his soldiers, t 

But the proofs of this kindly temper were not confined to his own followers. 
Among the prisoners were two sons of Ali, the Turkish commander-in- 
chief. One was seventeen, the other only thirteen years of age. Thus early 
had their father desired to initiate them in a profession which, beyond all 
others, opened the way to eminence in Turkey. They were not on board of 
his galley ; and wlicn they were informed of his death, they were incon- 
solable. To this affliction was now to be added the doom of slavery. 

As they were led into the presence of Don John, the youths prostrated 
themselves on the deck of his vessel.. But raising them uj), he affijctionately 
embraced them, and said all he could to console them under their troubles. 
He caused them to bo treated with the consideration due to their rank. His 
secretary, Juan dc Soto, suiTcndered his quarters to them. They were pro- 
vided with the richest apparel that could be found among the spoil. Their 
table was served with the same delicacies as that of the commander- in-chief ; 
and his chamberlains showed tlic same deference to them as to himself. His 
kindness did not stop with these acts of chivalrous courtesy. He received a 
letter from their sister Fatima, containing a touching appeal to Don John's 
humanity, and soliciting the release of her orphan brothers. He had seut a 
courier to give their friends in Constantinople the assurance of their personal 

* Relacion de la Battfla Naval, HIB. 

Don John notices this achievement of his gallant kinsman in the first letter which he 
wrote to Philip after the action. The letter, dated at Petala, October 10, is published by 
Aparici, Documentos In6ditos relatives 4 la Batalla de Lepanto, p. 26. 

f Navarete, Vida de Cervantes (Madrid, 1819;^ p. 19. 

Cervantes, in the prologue to the second part of “ Don Quixote,” alluding to Lepanto, 
enthnsiasticdly exclaims, that, for all his wounds, he would not have missed the glory of 
being preaent on that day. Quisiera ant(« haberme hollado en aquella faccion prodi^osa, 
que sano ahora de mis heridaa, sin baberrae hallado en ello.” 

} This Immane conduct of Don John Is mentioned, among other writers, by the author of 
the Belacion de la Batalla Naval, whose language shows that hia manuscript was written 
on the spot : El queda visitondo los heridos y procurando su remedlo hazlendoles merced 
y dandoles todo lo que aviase menester.”— MS. 
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safety ; ** which,** adds the lady, ** is held hy all this court aS an net of great 
courtesy, — gram, gentileza ; — and there is no one here who does not admire the 
goodnek and magnanimity of your highness.*' She enforced her petition 
with a rich present, for which she gracefully apologized, as intended to express 
her own feelings, though far below his deserts.* 

In the diviSon of the spoil, the young princes had been assigned to the 
pope. But Don John succe^ed in obtaining their liberation. Unfortunately, 
the elder died — of a broken heart, it is said — at Naples. The younger was 
sent home, with three of his attendants, for whom he had a paiticular regard. 
Don John declined keeping Fatima’s present, which he gave to her brother. 
In a letter to the Turkish princess, he remarked that he had done this, not 
because he undervalued her beautiful gift, but because it had ever been 
the habit of his royal ancestors freely to grant their favours to those who 
stood in need of them, but not to receive aught by way of recompense.t 
> The same noble nature he showed in his conduct towards Veniera Wo 
have seen the friendly demonstration he made to the testy Venetian on 
cntoiing into battle. He now desired bis presence on board his galley. 
As he drew near, Don John came forward frankly to greet him. He spoke of 
his desire to bury the past in oblivion, and complimenting tlie veteran on his 
prowess in the late engagement, saluted him with the endearing name of 
“father.” The old soldier, not prepared for so kind a welcome, burst into 
tears ; and there was no one, says the chronicler who tells the anecdote, that 
could witness the scene with a dry eye.t 

While at Petala, a council of war was called to decide on the nexi. opera- 
tions of the fleet. Some were for foUowing up the blow by an immediate 
attack on Constantinople. Others considered that, from the want of pro- 
visions and the damaged state of the vessels, they were in no condition for 
such an enterprise. Tliey recommended that the armada should be disbanded, 
that the several squadrons of which it was composed should return to their 
respective winter quarters, and meet again in the spring to resume operations. 
Others, again, among whom was Don John, thougiit that before disbanding, 
they should uudei-takc some enterprise commensurate with their strength. It 
was accordingly determined to lay siege to Santa Mauiu, in the island of 

* ** Lo qunl toda esta corte tiivo d gran gentileza, y no hazon sino alabar la virtud y 
grandeza dc vuestra Altcza.” 

Tlie letter of Fatima is to be found in Torres y Aguilera, Chronica (fol. 92). The 
chronicler adds a list of the aitioles sent by the Turkisii princess to Don John, enume- 
rating, among other things, robes of sable, brocade, and various rich stufls, fine porce- 
lain, carpets, and tapestry, weafions curiously inlaid with gold and silver, and Damascus 
blades oruaiueuted with rubies and tuniuoiscs. 

t “El presente que me oinbio dexe do rescibir, y le huvo el mismo Mahanict Bey, no por 
DO preciarle coiiio cosa venida de su mano, sino por que la grandeza de mis antecessores 
no acostumbra rescibir dones de los necessitados de favor, sino darlos y hazcrles gracias.”— 
Ibid. fol. 94. ^ 

I According to some, Don John was induced, by the persuasion of his friends, to make 
these advances to tlie Venetian admiral. (8ee Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 75 ; Vander- 
haiumen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 123.) It is certain ho could not erase the memoiy of 
the past from his bosom, as appears from more than one of his letters, in which he speaks 
of the difficulty he should find, in another campaign, in acting in coucei-t with a man of so 
choleric a temper. In consequence the Venetian government was induced, though very 
reluctautiy, to employ Veniero on another service. In truth, the conduct which had so 
much disgusted Don John and the allies seems to have found favour with Veniero’s country- 
men, who regarded it as evidence of his sensitive concern for the honour of his nation. A 
few years later tliey made ample amends to the veteran for the slight jiut on him, by 
raising him to the highest dignity in the republic. He was the third of his family 
who held the office of doge, to which he was ohosen in 1570, and In which he continued 
lUI his death. 
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Tjeucadia, a strongly-fortified place, which commanded the northern entrance 
into the Gulf of Lepanto. 

The fleet, weighing anchor on the eleventh of October, arrived off Santa 
liaura on the fopowing day. On a careful reconnaissance of the ground, it 
became evident &at the siege would be a work of much greater difficulty than 
had been anticipated. A council of war was again summoned ; and it waa 
resolved, as the season was far advanced, to suspend further operations for the 
present, to return to winter quarters, and in the- ensuing spring to open 
the campaign under more favourable auspices. 

The next step was to make a division of the spoil taken from the enemy, 
which was done in a manner satisfactory to all pai'ties. One half of the 
galleys and inferior vessels, of the artillery and small arms, and also of the 
captives, was set apart for the Catholic king. The other half was divided 
between the pope and the republic, in the proportion settled by the treaty of 
confederation.* Next proceeding to Corfu, Don John passed three days at 
that island, making some necessary repairs of his vessels ; then, bidding adieu 
to the confederates, he directed his course to Messina, which he reached, after 
a stormy passage, on the thirty-first of the month. 

We may imagine the joy with which he was welcomed by the inhabitants of 
that city, which he had left but little more than six weeks before, and to 
which he had now returned in triumph, after winning the most memorable 
naval vietoiy of modem times. The whole population, with the magistrates at 
their head, hurried down to the shore to witness the magnificent spectacle. 
As the gallant armament swept into port, it showed the results of the late 
contest m many a scar. But the consecrated standard was still proudly flying 
at the miusthead of the Real ; and in the rear came the long line of conquered 
galleys, in much worse }dight than their conquerors, trailing their banners 
ignominiously behind them in the water. On landing at the head of his troops, 
Don John was greeted with flourishes of music, while salvoes of artilleiy 
thundered from the fortresses which commanded the city. He was received 
under a gorgeous canopy, and escorted by a numerous concourse of citizens 
and soldiers. The clergy, mingling in the procession, broke forth into the 
Te Deum ; and thus entering the ca&edral, they all joined in thanksgivings 
to the Almighty, for gi'anting them so glorious a victory. t 

Don John was «umptuously lodged in the castle. He was complimented with 
a superb banquet, — a mode of expressing the public gratitude not confined to 
our day, — and received a more substantiui guerdon in a present from the city 
of thirty thousand crowns. Finally, a colossal statue lu bronze was executed 
by a skilful artist, as a jicrmauent memorial of the conqueror of Lepanto. 
Don John aeeeptcul the money, but it was only to devote it to the relief of the 
sick and wouTided soldiers. In the same generous «pirit, he had ordered that 
all his own share of tlie booty taken in the Turkisli vessels, including the lar^ 
amount of gold and rich brocades found in the galley of Ali Pasha, should 
be distribute among the captors. { 


* The spoil found on board the Turkish ships was abandoned to the captors. There was 
enough of it to make many a needy ad ventui-er rich. **AsBi por la victoria havida como 
porque muchos venian tan rieos y prosperados que no havia hombre que se preciosse de 
gastar moneda de plaia sino Zoquies, ni curasse de regatear en nada que coinprasse.'* — 
Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 79. ^ 

t For the preceding pages see Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol ISO; Toires y 
Agoilera, Chronica, fol. 79; Cabrera, Filipe Begundo, p. 696; Herrera, Histork General, 
tom. IL p. 37 ; Ferreras, Hist. d’Espagne, tom. x p. 261. 

} An old romance thus commemorates this liberal conduct of Don John i— 

** Y ansi seda como de oro 
Ninguna coaa ha querido 
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The news of the Tictory of Lepanto cansed a profound sensation thro^hout 
Christendom ; for it had been a general opinion that the Turks were invincible 
by sea. The confederates inoi’e particularly testified their joy by such extro- 
ordinaiy demonstrations as showed the extent of their previous fears. In 
Yenice, which might be said to have gained a new lease of existence from the 
result of tibe battle, the doge, the senators, and the people met in the great 
square of St. Mark, and congratulated one another on we triumph of their 
arms. By a public decree, the seventh of October was set apart, to be observed 
for ever as a national anniversary. 

The joy was scarcely less in Naples, where the people had so often seen their 
coasts desolated by the Ottoman cruisers ; and when their admiral, the marquis 
of Santa Cruz, returned to port with his squadron, he was welcomed witdi 
acclamations such as greet the conqueror returning from his campaign. 

But even these honours were inferior to those which in Home were paid to 
Colonn^ the Captain-general of the papal fleet. As he was borne in stately 
procession, with the trophies won from the enemy carried before him, and a 
throng of mourning captives in the rear, the spectacle recalled the splendours 
of the ancient Roman triumph. Pius the Fifth had, before this, announced 
that the victory of the Christians had been revealed to him from Heaven. 
But when the tidings reached him of the actual result, it so far transcended 
his expectations, that, overcome by his emotions, the old pontiff burst into a 
flood of tears, exclaiming in the words of the Evangelist, There was a man 
sent from God ; and his name was John.’* * 

We may readily Ixslieve that the joy with which the glad tidingF were wel- 
comed in Spain fell nothing short of that with which they were received iu 
other parts of OhristendoTii. While lying off Petala, Don John sent Lope de 
Figueroa with despatches for the king, together with the great Ottoman stan- 
dard, as the moat glorious trophy taktm in the battle. + He soon after sent a 
courier with further letters. It so happened that neither the one nor the other 
anived at the place of their destination till some w(3eks after the intelligence 
had reached Philip by another channel. This was the Venetian Minister, who 
on the last of October received despatches from liis own government, contain- 
ing a full account of the fight. Hastening with them to the palace, he found 
the king in his private chapel, attending vespers on the eve of All-Saints. 
The news, it ciinnot he doubted, filled his sonl with joy ; though it is said that, 
far from exhibiting this in his demeanour, he continued to be occupied wil^ 
his devotions, without the least change of countenance, till the services were 
concluded. He then ordered Te Lewm to he sung.J All present joined with 

4 

Don Jiuin, coino liTjeriil, 

4lr Diostrnr do ha desceiidido, 

Sino quo ciitre los soldados 
Fuese todo repartido 
En preinio de sus trabigos 
Pues lo liahian inem’ldo.” 

Duran, Ilomanceru General (Madrid, 1851), tom. ii. p. 185. 

* Lorea, Vida de Pio Quinto, cap. xxiv. § ii.— Torres y Aguilera, Clironica, fol. 80.— 
Bosell, Historia del Coinbate Naval, pp. 124, 125. 

t Philip, in a letter to bis brother, dated from the Escorial in tlie following November,, 
speaks of his delight at receiving this tmithy from tlio hands of Figueroa. (See the letter, 
ap. Bosell, Hist, del Gombate Naval, Apend.^o. 15.) The standaixl was deposited in the 
Escorial, where it was destroyed by lire in tne year 1G71. — Documentos Incditos, tom. ill. 
P. 256. 

t **Y 8. M. no se altero, ni demudd, ni hizo sentimiento alguno, y se estuvo con ^ 
semblaiite y serenidad que antes osttibn, con el qual semblante estuvo basta que se 
acabaron de cantar las visperas."— Meniorias de Fray Juan de San Gerdnimo, Documentos 
Incditos, tom. iii. p. 258« 
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overflowing hearts in pouring forth their gratitude to the Lord of Hosts for 
granting such a triumph to the Cross. * 

That night there was a grand illumination in Madrid. The following day 
mass was said the papal legate in presence of the king* who afterwarcb 
took part in a solemn procession to the church of St. Mary, where the people 
united with the court in a general thanksgiving. 

^ In a letter from Philip to his brother, dated from the Escorial, the twen^- 
nrnth of November, he writes to him out of the fulness of his heart, in the 
language of gratitude and brotherly love : — “I cannot express to you the joy 
it has given me to learn the particulars of your conduct in the battle, of the 
great valour you showed in your own person, and your watchfulness in giving 
proper directions to others — all which has doubtless been a principal cause of 
the victory. So to you, after God, I am to make my acknowledgments for it, ■ 
as I now do ; and hap]iy am I that it has been reserved for one so near and so 
dear to mo to perform this great work, which has gained such glory for you in- 
the eyes of God and of the whole world.’* t 
The feelings of the king were fully shaied by his subjects. The enthusiasm 
roused throughout the country by the great victory was without bounds. 
“There is no man,” writes one of the royal secretaries to Don John, “who 
does not discern the hand of the Lord in it ; — though it seems rather like a 
dream than a reality, so far does it transcend any naval encounter that 
the world ever heard of before.”! The best sculptors and painters were 
employed to perpetuate the memory of the glorious event. Amongst the 
number was Titian, who in the time of Charles the Fifth had passed two years 
in Spain, and who now, when more than ninety years of age, executed the 
great picture of “The Victory of the League,” still hanging on the walls of 
the Mmeo at Madrid.§ The lofty theme proved a fruitful source of inspira- 
tion to the Castilian muse. Among hecatombs of epics and lyrics, the heroic 
poem of Ercilla || and the sublime cancion of Fernando dc Herrera perpetuate 
the memory of the victory of Lepanto in fonns more durable than canvas or 
marble — as imperishable as the language itself. ; 

I 

* The third volume of the Documentos Ineditos contains a copious extract from a 
manuscript in the Escorial written by a Jeronymite monk. In this the writer states that 
Philip received intelligence of the victory from a coiu'icr despatched by Don Jolm, while 
engaged at vespers in the palace monastery of the Escorial. This account is the one 
followed by Cabrera (Filipe Segundo, p. 6!i6) and by the principal Castilian writers. Its 
inaccuracy, however, is buQlciently attested by two letters written at the time to Don John 
of Austria, one by the royal secretary Alzaniora, the other by Philip himself. According 
to their account, the jierson who first convcye<l the tidings was the Venetian niinistor; 
and the place where they were received by the king was |||jj|^ private chapel of the palaco 
of Madrid, while engaged at vespers on AU-Saints eve. Wls worthy of notice, that the 
secretary’s letter contains no hint of the rionchafanu with which Philip is said to have 
heard the tidings. Tlie originals of these interesting despatches still exist in tho 
National Library at Madrid. They have been copied by Seflor Rosell for his memoir 
(Aptod. Nos. 13, 15). One makes little progi-css in history before finding that it is much 
easier to repeat an error than to correct it. 

t “ Y ansi a vos (despnes dc Dios) se ha de dar cl parabien y las gracias della, como yo os 
las doy, y a mi de que per mano de persona que tanto me toca como la vucstra, y a qnien 
yo tanto quiero, so haya hecho un tan gran ncgocio, y ganado vos tanta honra y gloria con 
Dios y con todo et inundo.’' < Roi^ell, Historia del Conibate Naval, Ap6nd. No. 15. 

t Cailn del sccretario Alzaniora d Don Juan de Austria, Madrid, Nov. 11, 1571, ap. BoseU, 
Historia del Goiubate havol, Apdnd. No. 13. 

§ See Ford, Handbook for Spain, vol. ii. p. 697. 

I Ercilla has devoted the twenty-fourth canto of the Araucona to the splendid episode 
of the battle of Lepanto. If Ercilla was not, like Cervantes, present in the flghl^ his ac- 
quaintance with tho principal actors in it makes his epic, in addition to its poetical merits, 
of considerable value as histori^l testimony. 
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While all were thus ready to render hom^ to. the talent and bi-avery which' 
had won the greatest battle of the time, nien, aathey grew cooler, and could 
criticise events more carehilly, were dispoi^d to aek^ where were the fruits of 
this great victory. Had Don 3’ohn’s father; Charles the Fifth, gained such a 
victory, it was said, he would not thus have fitted the field, but, before the 
enemy could recover from the bloy{r, would have followed it up by another. 
Many expressed the conviction, that the young generalissimo should at once 
have led nis navy against Constantinople. 

There would indeed seem to be plausible ground ibr criticising his course 
after the action. But we must ^remember, in explanation of the conduct 
of Don John, that his situation was altogether diifercnt from that of his 
imperial father. He possessed no such absolute authority as the latter did 
over his army. The great leaders of the confederates were so nearly equal in 
rank, that they each claimed a right to be consulted on all measur(\s of impor- 
tance. The greatest jealousy existed among the three commanders, as there 
did also among the troops whom they commanded. They were all united, it 
is true, in their hatred to the Turk. But they were all influenced, more or 
less, by the interest of their own states, in determiuing the quarter where he 
was to bo assailed. Every rood of territory wrung from the enemy in the 
Ijevant would only serve to enlarge the domain of Venice ; while th^ conquests 
in the western parts of the Mediterranean would strengthen the empire of Cas- 
tile. This feeling of jealousy between the Spaniards and the. Venetians 
was, as we have seen, so great in the early part of the expedition, as nearly to 
bring min on it. 

Those who censured Don John for not directing his arms against Constanti- 
nople would seem to have had but a very inadequate notion of the resources of 
the Porte — as shown in the course of that very year. There is a remarkable 
letter from the duke of Alva, written the month after the battle of Le panto, in 
which he discusses the best course to be taken in order to reap the full fruits 
of the victory. In it he expresses the opinion, that an attempt against Con- 
stantinople, or indeed any part of the Turkish dominions, unless su])ported by 
a general coalition of the great powers of Christendom, must end only in dis- 
appointment— so vast were the resources of that great empire.* If this were 
so, — and no better judge than Alva could be found in military affairs, — ^how 
incomiietent were the means at Don John’s disposal fur eficcting this object — 
confederates held together, as the event proved, by a ro]>c of sand, and a fleet 
so much damaged in the recent combat that many of the vessels were scarcely 
seawoi-thy ! 

In addition to this, it may be stated, that Don John knew it was his 
brother’s wish that the Sp^ish squadron should return to Sicily to pass the 
winter, i* If he persisted, ^jpBrefore, in the campaign, he must do so on his own. 
responsibility. He had now accomplished the gn^at object for which he had 
put to sea. He had won a victory more complete than the most sanguine of 
his count^men had a right to anticipate. To prolong the contest under the 
present circumstances, would be in a manner to provoke his fate, to jeopard 
the gloiy he had already gained, and incur the risk of closing the campaign 
with melancholy cypress, instead of tho laurel-wreath of victory. Was it sur- 
prising that even an adventurous spirit like his should have shiiink from 
nazartung so vast a stake with the od^ against him ? 

* The letter, which is dated Brussels, Nov. 17, 1571, is addressed to Juan de Zufliga, the 
Castilian ambassador at the court of Rome. A copy IVom a manuscript of the sixteenth 
century, in the library of the duke of Ossuna, is inserted in the Documentos In^ditoa, 
tom. ill pp, 2Q2-S03. 

t ** Ya hsTTeis entendldo la drden que se os ha dado de que invemeis en Medina, y las 
causas dello.*’*— Carta del Roy i su hermono, ap. Rosell, Historia del Combate Naval, 
Aptod. No. 16. * 
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It is a mat error to speak -of thA Vlotoiy of Lepanto as a bamn riotoir, 
which yielded no fruits to thdse who it. True, it did not strip the 

Turks of an inch of tenitoiyl ’ tli^ heaTy loss of ^ps and soldiers which 

it cost them was repaired in the ToUowiz^ year. ’ But the loss of reputation — 
that tower of stKngth to the conqueror— was not to be estimated. The long 
and successful career of the Ottoman princes, especially of the last one, Soly* 
man the Ma^ihcent, had made the Turks to be thought invincible. There 
was not a nation in Christendom that did not tremble at the idea of a war with 
Turkey. The spell was now broken. Though her resources were BtUl bound- 
less, sue lost conddence in herself. Venice gained confidence in proportion. 
When the hostile fleets met in the year following the battle of Lepanto, the. 
Turks, though greatly the superior in numbers, declined the combat. For the 
seventy years which elapsed after the close of the present war, the Turks 
abandoned their efforts to make themselves masters of any of the rich posses- 
sions o{ the republic, which lay so temptingly around them. When the two 
nations came next into collision, Venice, instead of leaning on confederates, , 
took rile field single-handed, and disputed it with an intrepidity which placed . 
her on a level with the gigantic power that assailed her. Tliat power waj^ 
already on the wane ; and those who have most carefully studied the history 
of the Ottoman empire date the commencement of her decUne from the battle of, 
Lepanto.* 

llie allies should have been ready with their several contingents early in the 
spring of thejollowing year, 1572. They were not ready till the summer was 
well advanced. One cause of delay was the difficulty of deciding on what 
quarter the Turkish empire was to be attacked. The Venetians, from an^ 
obvious regard to their own interests, were for continuing the war in the* 
Levant. Philip, on the other hand, from similar motives, would have trans- 
ferred it to the western part of the Mediterranean, and have undertaken an, 
expedition against the Barbary powers. Lastly, Pius the Fifth, urged by that 
fiery enthusiasm which made him overlook or overleap every obstacle in his 
path, would have marched on Constantinople, and then carried his conquering 
banners to the Holy I^and. These chimerical fancies of a crusader provoked a 
smile — it may have been a sneer — fjrom men better instructed in military 
operations than the pontiff.^ 

Pius again laboured to infuse his own spirit into the monarchs of Chris- 
tendom. But it was in vain that he urged them to join the League. All, for 
some reason or other, declined it. It is possible that ^they m^havo had less 
fear of the Turk, than of augmenting the power of the king of Spain. But iho 
great plans of Pius the Fifth were terminated by his death, which occurred on 
the first of May, 1572. He was the true author of, the League. It occupied 
his thoughts to the latest hour of his existence ; an^his last act was to appro- 
priate to its uses a considerable sum of money lyin^in his coffers, j: He may 
be truly said to have been the only one of riie confederates who acted solely 
for w'hat he conceived to be the interests of the Faith. This soon became 


apparent. 

The affairs of Philip the Second were at this time in a dfitical situation. He 


* See Resell, Historia del Combate Naval, p. 157 ; Lafueute, Historia de Espaila (Madrid, 
1850), tom. xiii. p. 588. Ranke, who has made the history of the Ottoman onipire his par- 
ticnlar study, remarks: **1710 Turks lost all their old confidence after tlie battle of 
Lepanto. They had no equal to oppose to John of Austria. The day of Tiopanto broko- 
down the Ottoman supremacy.**— Ottoman Mid Spanish Empires (Eng. tr.), p. 23. 

t *'Su Sontidad ha de querer que de gane Constantinopla y la Casa Santa, y quo tendzA 
mnohOB qne le querran adulor con facilltdrselo, y que no faltardn entre estos algunos quo 
haoen profesion do soldados y que como su Bsatitud no pueden entender estai cosas."— 
Carts del Dnque de Alba, ap. Documentos InMites, tom. iii. p. 800. 

J Ranke, History of the Popes (Eng. tr.), voL i. p. 88A 
VOT^ III. L 
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much feared that one of the French faction would be raised to the chair of St. 
Peter. He had ^eat reason to distrust the policy of France in respect to the 
Netherlands. Till he was more assured on these points, he was not inclined 
to furnish the costly ai*mamcnt to which he was pledjged as his contingent. It 
•was in Tain that the allies called on Don John to am them with his Spani^ 
fleet. He had orders from his brother not to quit Mfessina ; and it was in vain 
that he chafed under these orders, which threatened thus prematurely to close 
the glorious career on which he had entered, and which exposed him to the 
most mortifying imputations. It was not till the sixth of July that the king 
allowed^ him to send a part of his contingent, amounting only to twenty-two 
g^leys and flve thousand troops, to the aid of the confederates. 

Some historians explain the conduct of Philip, not so much by the em- 
barrassments of his situation, as by his reluctance to afford his brother the 
opportunity of adding fresh laurels to his brow, and possibly of achieving for 
himself some independent sovereignty, like that to which Pius the Fifith nad 
encouraged him to ^pire. It may be thought some confirmation of this 
opinion — at least, it infers some jealousy of his brother's pretensions — ^tliat, in 
kiis despatches to his ministers in Italy, the king instructed them that, while 
they showed all proper deference to Don John, they should be careful not to 
address him in speecn or in writing by the title of Highness^ but to use that of 
Excellency ; adding, that they were not to speak of this suggestion as coming 
from him.* He caused a similar notice to be given to the ambassadors m 
Franco, Germany, and England. This was but a feeble thread by which to 
check the flight of the young eagle as he was soaring to the clouus. It served 
to show, however, that it was not the will of his master that he should soar 
too high. 

t Happily Philip was relieved from his fears in regard to the new pope, by the 
election of Cardinal Buoncampaguo to the vacant throne. This ecclesiastic, 
who took the name of Gregory the Thirteenth, was personally known to the 
king, having in earlier life passed several years at the court of Castile. He 
was well affected to that court, and he possessed in full measure the zeal of his 
predecessor for carrying on the war against the Moslems. He lost no time in 
sending his “briefs of fire, “t as Don John (jailed them, to rouse him to new 
exertions in the cause. In France, too, Philip learned with satisfaction that 
the Guises, the devot('d partisans of Spain, had now the direction of public 
affairs. Thus relieved from apprchcjusions on these two quarters, Philip con- 
sented to his brother's departure with the remainder of his squadron. It 
amounted to fifly-fivc galleys and thirty smaller vessels. But when the prince 
reached Corfu, on the ninth of August, he found that the confederates, tired 
of waiting, had already pttt to sea, under the command of Colouna, in search 
of the Ottoman fleet. « 

Tlie Porte had shown such extraordinary despatch, that in six months it 
had built and equi^ed a hundred and twenty galleys, making, with those 
already on hand, a fonnidable fleets It was a remarkable proof of its re- 
sources, but suggest%^he idea of the wide difference between a Turkish galley 
of the sixteenth century and a man-of-war in our day. The command of the 
armament wa.s given to the Algerine chieftain, Uluch Ali, who had so adroitly 
manafred to bring ofi* the few vessels which effected their escape at the battle 
of ®^to. He stood deservedly high in the confidence of the sultan, and 
*^rhe letter, direction in maritime affairs. 

Castilian ambace, Historia de Espafia, tom, xiii p. 630. 

century, in thes de fuego.” — Ibid. p. 629. 

tonL^^Ul. pp. 29A veduto, The qoando gli fti data la gran lotta, in sei mesi rifabbried cento 
t “ Ta havreis dtre quelle che si trovavano in essere, eosa che essendo preveduta e scritta 
ddlo.**— Cartta piuttosto impossibile che creduto.”— Belazione di MarcanUno Baibazo, 

Aptod. No. 16. Venete, tom. UL p. 806. 
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The two fleets came face to face with each other off the western coast of the 
Korea. But though the Algerine commander was much superior to the 
Christians in the number and strem^h of his vessels, he declined an action, 
showing the saipe adroitness in elumng a battle that ho had before shown in 
escaping from one. , 

At the close of August the confederates returned to Corfu, where they 
were reinforced by the rest of the Spanish squadron. The combined fleet,! 
with this addition, amounted to some two hundred and forty-seven vessels, 
of which nearly two-thirds were galleys. It was a force somewhat superior 
to that of the enemy. Thus strengthened, Don John, unfurling tiie conse- 
crated banner as generalissimo of the Lea^e, weighed anchor, and steered 
with his whole fleet in a southerly direction. It was not long before he 
appeared off the harbours of Modon and Navarino, where the two divisions 
of the Turkish armada were lying at anchor. He would have attacked theqi 
separately, but, notwithstanding Eis efforts, failed to prevent their effecting a 
junction in the harbour of Modon. On the seventh of October, Uluch Ali 
ventured out of port, and seemed disposed to give battle. It was the anni- 
versary of the fight of Lepanto ; and Don John' flattered himself that he should 
again see his arms crowned with victory, as on that memorable day. But if 
the Turkish commander was unwilling to fight the confederates wnen he was 
superior to them in numbers, it was not likmy that he would fight them now 
that he was inferior. After some manoeuvres which led to no result, he took 
refuge under the castle of Modon, and again retreated into port. There Don 
John would have followed him, with the design of forcing him to a battle. 
But from this ho was dissuaded by the other leaders of the confederates, who 
considered that the chances of success in a place so strongly defended by 
no means warranted the risk. 


It was in vain that the allies prolonged their stay in the neighbourhood, 
with the hope of enticing the enemy to an engagement. The season wore 
away with no prospect of a better result. Meantime provisions were faiUng, 
the stormy weather of autumn was drawing nigh, and Don John,' disgusted 
with what he regarded as the timid counsels of his associates, and with the 
control which they were permitted to 'exercise over him, decided, as it was now 
too late for any new enterprise, to break up and postpone further action till the 
following spring, when he hoped to enter on the campaign at an earlier day 
than he had done this year. The allies, accordingly, on reaching the island 
of Paxo, late in October, parted from each other, and withdrew to their re- 
spective winter-quarters. Don J ohn, with the Spanish armament, returned 
to Sicily. * 

The pope and the king of Spain, nowise discouraged by the results of the 
campaign, resolved to resume operations early in fhe spring on a still more 
formidable scale than before. But their intentions were defeated by the 
staitling intelligence, that Venice had entered into a separate treaty with 
the Porte. The treaty, which was negotiated, it is said, through the interven- 
tion of the French ambassador, was executed on the seventh of March, 1573. 
The terms seemed somewhat extraordinary, considering the relative positions 
of the parties. By the two principal articles the republic agreed to pay the 
annual sum of one hundred thousand ducats for three years to' the sultan, and 
to cede the island of Cyprus, the original cause of the war. One might sup- 
pose it was the Turks, and not the Christians, who had won the battle of 
Lepanto.t 


* For the preceding pages see Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, foL 87-89 ; Cabrera, Filipe 
Segnndo, lib. x. cap. 6 ; Vanderhammen, Don Juan, de Austria, foL 169 et aeq. ; Paruta„ 
Guerra di Cipro, p. 206 et aeq. ; Sagredo, Honarcaa Othomanos, pp. 801, 302. 

t It Is Voltaire’s reflection: “11 aemblait quo les Torques eussent gagnO la bataille da 
LOpante."— EsBOiB but les Mgbuts, chap. 160. 
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Venice was a commercial state, and doubtless had more to ^in from peace 
than from any war, however well conducted. ^ In this point of view, even such a 
treaty may have been politic with so formidable an enemy. But a nation’s 
interests, in the long i*un, cannot, any more than those of an individual, be 
divorced from its honour. And what could be mor^dishonomable than for a 
state secretly to make t^rms for herself with the eimmy, and desert the allies 
who had come into the war at her solicitation and in her defence ? Such con* 
duct, indeed, was too much in harmony with the past history of Venice, and 
justified the reputation for bad faith which had made the European nations so 
reluctant to enter into the League.* 

The tidings were received by Philip with his usual composure. “If 
Venice,” he said, “ thinks she consults her own interests by suen a proceed- 
ing, I can truly say that in what I have done I have endeavoured to consult 
both her interests and those of Chiistendom.” He, however, spoke his mind 
more plainly afterwards to the Venetian ambassador. The pope gave free 
vent to his feelings in the consistory, where he denounced the conduct of 
Venice in the most bitter and contemptuous terms. When the republic sent 
a special envoy to deprecate his anger, and to excuse herself by the embarrass- 
ments of her situation, the pontiff refused to see him. Don John would not 
believe in the defection of Venice when the tidings were first announced to 
him. When he was advised of it by a direct communication from her govern- 
ment, he replied by iudi^iantly commanding the great standard of the League 
to be tom down from his galley, and in its i)lace to be unfurled the banner 
of Castile.+ 

Such was the end of the Holy League, oix which Pius the Fifth had so fully 
relied for the coiKpjest of Constautinople and the recovery of Palestine, 
Pliilip could now transfer the war to the quarter he had preferred. He re- 
solved, accordingly, to send an expedition to the Barbary coast. Tunis was 
selected as the place of attack, — a thriving city, and the home of many a 
corsair who preyed on the commerce of the Mediterranean. It had been taken 
by Charles me Fifth, in the memorable campaign of 1535, but had since been 
recovered by the Moslcin.s. The Spaniards, however, still retained possession 
of the strong fortress of the Golctta, whicli overlooked the approaches to Tunis, 

In the latter part of Septemljer, 1574, Don John left the shores of Sicily at 
the head of a ffoot consisting of about a hundi’cd galleys, and nearly as many 
smaller vessels. The number of his troops amounted to not less than twenty 
thousa.nd.t The 8 toi 7 of the camjiaign is a short one. Most of the inhabitants 
of Tunis fled from the city. The few who remained did not care to bring the 
war on their heads by oflering resistance to the Spaniards. Don John, without 
so much as firing a shot, marched in at the head of his battalions, through 
gates flung open to receive him. He found an ample booty awaiting him,— ^ 
nearly fifty pieces of artillery, with ammunition and military stores, large 
quantities of grain, cotton and woollen cloths, rich silks and brocades, with 
various other kinds of costly merchandise. The troops spent more than a 
week in sacking the jdacc.§ They gained, in short, evei^hing — but glory ; 
for little glory was to be gained where there were no obstacles to be overcome: 

Don John gave orders that no injury should be offered to the persons of thp 
inhabitants. He forbade that any should be made slaves. By a proclama- 

* Tlie treaty is to be found in Dumont, Corps Diplomatique, tom. v. par. i. pp. 218, 210. 

t Rosell, Historla del Combate Naval, p. 140.— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, p. 747. — Torres y 
Aguilera, Chronica, foL 05. 

t Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 172. 

{ Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, p. 766. -^Vanderhammen, Don Juan de Austria, fol. 174, 175.— 
Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 103 et seq. — The author last cited who was present at 
the capture of Tonis, gives a fearfbl picture of the rapacity of the soldiers. 
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tion, he invited all to return to their dwellings, under the assurance of his 
protection. In one particular his conduct was remarkable. Philip, disgusted 
with the expenses to which the maintenance of the castle of the Goletta annu- 
ally subjected him, had recommended, if not positively directed, his brother 
to dismantle the place, vad to demolish in like manner the fortifications of 
Tunis.* Instead of heeding these instructions, Don John no sooner saw him- 
self in possession of the capital, than he commanded the Goletta to be 
thoroughly repaired, and at the same time provided for the erection of a 
strong fortress in the city. * This work he committed to an Italian engineer, 
named Cerbelloni, a knight of Malta, with whom he left eight thousand 
soldiers, to be employed in the construction of the fort, and to furnish him 
with a garrison to defend it. 

Don John, it is said, had been urged to take this course by his secretary, 
Juan de Soto, a man of ability, but of an intriguing temper, who fostered in 
his master those ambitious projects which had been encouraged, as we have 
seen, by Pius the Fifth. No more eligible spot seemed likely to present it- 
self for the seat of his dominion than Tunis, — a flourishing capital, sur- 
rounded by a wcll-peoplcid and fruitful territory. Philip had been warned of 
the unwholesome iufluen(*,e exerted by De Soto ; and he now sought to remove 
him from the person of his brother by giving him a distinct position in the 
army, and by sending another to replace him in his i>ost of secretary. The 
I^Tson thus sent was Juan de Escovedo. But it was soon found that the in- 
fluence which Escovedo acqiiirti<l over the young prince was both greater and 
more mischievous than that of his predecessor ; and the troubles that grew out 
of this new intimacy were dcistinea, as we shall see hereafter, to form some of 
the darkest pages in the history of the times. 

Having provided for the security of his new acquisition, and received, more- 
over, the voluntary submission of the neighbouring town of Biserta, the 
Spanish commander ictunied with his fleet to Sicily. He landed at Palermo, 
amidst the roaring of cannon, the shouts of the populace, and the usual re- 
joichigs that announce the return of the victorious commander. He did not, 
however, prolong his stay in Sicily. After dismissing his fleet, he i)roceeded to 
Naples, where lie landed about the middle of Nbvember. He proposed to pass 
the winter in tliis capital, where the delicious climate and the beauty of the 
women, says a eontemporaiy chronicler, had the attractions for him that 
belonged naturally to his age.* His ijartiality for Naples was amply requited 
by the inhabitants, especially that lovelier portion of them whose smiles 
were the well-i)ri2ed guerdon of the soldier. If his brilliant exterior and the 
charm of his society had excited their admiration when he first appeared 
among them as an adventurer in the path of honour, how much was this 

. * The Castilian writers generally speak of it as the peremptory ernwnnand of Philip. 
Cabrera, one of the best authoritien, tells ns: ‘tMandi6 el Bey Catolico a Don Juan de 
Austria enplear su armada cn la eonqnista de Tiiiiez, i quo le desmantelaso, ilaOoleta.” 
iiut soon after he remarks : “Olvidando el huen ocuerdo del Bey, por consojo de lisongerrm 
determind dt conservar la ciudad.” (Filipe Segnndo, pp. 763, 764.) Prom this qualified 
language wo may infer that the king meant to give his brother liis decided opinion, not 
amounting, however, to such an absolute command as would leave oim no power to exercise 
Ills discretion in the matter. Tliis last view is made the mnn: jirobable by the fact that in 
the following spring a correspondence took place between the king and his brother, in 
which the former, after stating the arguments botii for preserving and for dismantling 
the fortress of Tunis, concludes by referring the decision of the question to Do.i Jolin 
himself “ Bepresentadas todas estas diflcultades, manda reinitir S. M. al Seflor Don Joan 
que 41 tome la resolucion que mas convenga.*'— Documentos InMitos, tom. lit. p. 139. 

' t “ Porque la gentileza de la tierra i de las damas en su conservacion agradaba a sn 
^Ilarda edad."— Cabrera, Filipe Segundo, p. 766.— -Also VaDderhammen, Don Juan de 
Austria, fol. 176 
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admiration likely to be increased when he retained with the halo of glory 
beaming around his brow, as the successful champion of Christendom ? 

The days of John of Austria glided meirilv along in the gay capital of 
Southern Italy. But we should wrong him did we suppose t|^t all his hours 
were passed in idle dalliance. A portion of each day^ on the contrary, was set 
apart for study. Another part was given to the de^atch of business. When 
he went abroad, he affected tiie society of men distinguished for their science, 
or still more for their knowledge of public affairs. In his intercourse with 
these persons he showed dignity of demeanour tempered by courtesy ; while 
his conversation revealed those lofty aspirations which proved that his 
thoughts were fixed on a higher eminence than any he had yet reached. 
It was clear to every observer that ambition was the moving principle of 
his actions, — the passion to which every other passion, even the love of 
pleasure, was wholly subordinate. 

In the midst of the gaieties of Naples his thoughts were intent on the best 
means of securing his Mncan empire. He despatdied his secretary, Escovedo, 
to the pope, to solicit his good offices with Philip. Gregory enteitained the 
same friendly feelings for Don John which his predecessor had shown, and he 
good-naturedly acquiesced in his petition. He directed his nuncio at the 
Castilian court to do all in his power to promote the suit of the young chief, 
and to assure the king that nothing could be more gratifying to the head of 
the Church than to see so worthy a recompense bestowed on one who had ren- 
dered such signal services to Christendom. Philip received the communication 
in the most gracious manner. He was grateful, he said, for the interest which 
the pope condescended to take in the fortunes of Don John ; and nothing, cer- 
tainly, would be more agreeable to his own feelings than to have the power to 
reward his brother according to his deserts. But to take any steps at present 
in the matter would be premature. He had received information that the 
sultan was making extensive preparations for the recovery of Tunis. Before 
giving it away, therefore, it would be well to see to whom it belonged.* 

Philip’s information was correct. No sooner had Selim learned the fate of 
the Barhary capital, than he made prodigious efforts for driving the Spaniards 
from their conquests. He assembled a powerful armament, which he placed 
under the command of Ulnch Ali. As lord of Aimers, that chief had a parti- 
cular interest in preventing any Christian power from planting its foot in the 
neighbourhood of his own dominions. The command of the land forces was 
given to Sinaii Pasha, Selim’s son-in-law. 

Early in July, the Ottoman fleet arrived off the Barbary coast. Tunis 
offered as little resistance to the arms of the Moslems as it had before done 
to those of the Christians. That city had been so often transferred from one 
master to another, that it seemed almost a matter of indifference to the inhabi- 
tants to whom it belonged. But the Turks found it a more difficult matter to 
reduce the castle of the Goletta and the fort raised by the brave engineer 
Oerbelloni, now well advanced, though not entirely completed. It was not till 
the middle of September, after an incredible waste of life on the port of th& 
assailants, and the extermination of nearly the whole of the Spanish garrisons^ 
that both the fortresses surrendered, f 

No sooner was he in possession of them, than the Turkish commander did 

* Ferreras, Hist. d'Espagne, tom. x. p. 286.— Vanderhammen, Don Joan do Austria, 
fid. 178. 

t Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, foL 116 et seq.— Belacion particular de Don Juan Sano- 
gara, MS. 

Vanderhammen states the loss of the Moslems at thirty-three thousand slain. (Don 
Joan de Austria, foL 189.) But Die arithmetic of the Castilian U littlo to be trostcri as 
sagarda the infidel. 
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tliat wliicli Philip had in vain wished his brother to do. He razed to the 
ground the fortress of the Goletta. Thus ended the campaign, in which 
Spain, besides her recent conquests, saw herself stripped of the strong 
castle which had defied every assault of the Moslems since the time of 
Charles the Fifth. « 

One may naturally adt, Where was John of Austria all this time f He had 
not been idle, nor h^ he remained an indifferent sjiectator of the loss of the 
place he had so gallantly won for Spain. But when he' first received tidings of 
the presence of a Turkish fleet before Tunis, he was absent on a mission to 
Genoa, or rather to its neighbourhood. That republic was at this time tom 
by factions so fierce, that it was on the brink of a civil war. The mischief 
threatened to extend even more widely, as the neighbouring powers, especi^ly 
France and Savoy, prepared to take part iq the quarrel, in hopes of establish- 
ing their own authority in the state. At length Philip, who had inherited 
from his father the somewhat ill-defined title of “Protector of Genoa,” was 
compelled to interpose in the dispute. It was on this mission that Don John 
was sent, to watch more nearly the rival factions. It was not till after this 
domestic broil had lasted for several months, that the prudent policy of the 
Spanish monarch succeeded in reconciling the hostile parties, and thus secur- 
ing the republic from the horrors of a civu war. He reaped the good fruits of 
his temperate conduct in the maintenance of his own authority in the counsels 
of the republic ; thus binding to himself an ally whose navy, in time of war, 
served greatly to strengthen his maritime resources.* 

While detained on this delicate mission, Don John did what he could for 
Tunis, by urging the viceroys of Sicily and Naples to send immediate aid to 
the beleaguered garri8ons.f But these functionaries seem to have been more 
interested in the feuds of Genoa than in the fate of the African colony. Gran- 
vellc, who presided over Naples, was even said to be so jealous of the rising 
fame of J<mn of Austria, as not to be unwilling that his lofty pretensions 
should be somewhat humbled.^ The supplies sent were wholly unequal to the 
exigency. 

l5on John, impatient of the delay, as soon as he could extricate himself 
from the troubles of Genoa, sailed for Naples, and thence speedily crossed to 
Sicily. He there made every effort to assemble an aimament, of wliich he 
prepared, in spite of the remonstrances of his friends, to take the command in 
person. But nature, no less than man, was against him. A tempest scattered 
his fleet : and when he had reassembled it, and fairly put to sea, he was 
baffled by contraiy winds, and taking refuge in the neighbouring port of 
Trapani, was detained there until tidings reached him of the fall of Tunis. 
They fell heavily on his ear ; for they announced to him tluit all his bright 
visions of an African empire had vanished, like the airy fabric of an Eastern 
tale. All that remained was the consciousness that he had displeased his 
brother by his scheme of independent sovereignty, and by his omission to raze 
the fortress of the Goletta, the unavailing defence of which had cost the lives 
of BO many of his brave countiymen. 


* For a brief but very perspicuous view of the troubles of Genoa, see Ban Migual, 
Bist. de Filipe Segundo (tom. iL cap. 36). The care of this Judicious writer to acquaint 
the reader with contemporary events in other countries, as they bore more or less directly 
on Spain, is a characteristic merit of his history, 
t Torres y Aguilera, Chronica, fol. 113. 

t The principal cause of Gianvelle's coldness to Don John, as we are told by' Cabrera 
(Filipe Segundo, p. 794), echoed, os usual, by Vanderhammen (Don Juan de Austria, foL 
184), was envy of the fame which the hero of Lepanto had gained by his conquests both 
in love and in war. La causa principal era ^ poco gusto que tenia de acudir 4 Don 
Juan, invidloso de sns favores de Marte i Venufi.'* Considering the cardinal's profession, 
he would seem to have had no right to oivy any one's success in either of these fields. 
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' But bon ^2in, howorSr ckigrined by tbe tidings, was of too elastic a temper 
to yidd to oesoondencj. He was a Knight-errant in the true sense of the 
tenn. & i^i sa Amdly as ever to the hope of one day carving oat with 
his good sword Ah weMndent dominion for himself. His first step, he con- 
sidered, was to make iiis peRce with his brother. Though not summoned 
thither, he resolved to return at once to the Castilian court,— for in tiiat direc- 
tion, he felt, lay the true road to preferment. 
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CHAPTER I. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS OF SPAljf. * 

Internal Administration of Spain — ^Absolute Power of the Crown — Royal OoundlB-<-Alva 
and Buy Gomez— Espinoza— Personal Habits of Philip— Court and Nobles— The Co^fr— 
The Giuuds of Castile. 

Seventeen years liad now elapsed since Philip the Second ascended the 
throne of his anceatoi*s, — a period long enough to disclose the policy of his 
government ; longer, indeed, than that of the entire reigns of some of his pre- 
decessors. In the previous portion of this work, tlic reader has been chiefly 
occupied wiidi the foreign relations of Spain, and with militaiy details. It is 
now time to pause, and, before plunging anew into the stormy scenes of the 
NetherWds, to consider the internal administration of the country, and the 
character and policy of the monarch who x>i‘08ided over it. 

The most important epoch in Castilian history since the great Saracen in- 
vasion in the eighth century, is the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, when 
anarchy was succeeded by law, and from the elements of chaos arose that beau- 
tiful fabric of order and constitutional libeity which promised a new era for iJie 
nation. In the assoitioii of her rights, Isabella, to whom this revolution is 
chiefly to be attributed, was obliged to rely on the support of the people. It 
was natural that she should requite their services by aiding them in the 
I’ecovery of their own rights, — especially of those which had been usurped by 
the rapacious nobles. Indeed, it was the obvious policy of the crown to 
humble the pride of the aristocracy and abate their arrogant pretensions. In 
this it was so well sujiportcd by the commons, that the scheme jicrfectly suc- 
ceeded. By the depression of the privileged classes and the elevation of the 
people, the difierent orders were brought more strictly witliin their constitu- 
tional limits ; and the state mode a nearer approach to a well-balanced 
limited monarchy than at any provious period of its history. 

This auspicious revolution was soon, alas ! to he followed by another, of a 
most disastrous kind. Charles the Fifth, who succeeded his grandfather 
Ferdinand, was bom a foreigner, — ^and a foreigner he remained through his 
whole Hfe. He was a stranger to the feelings and habits of the Spaniards, had 
Httle respect for their institutions, and as little love for the nation. He con- 
tinued to live mostly abroad ; was occupied with foreign enterpiises ; and the 
only people whom he really loved were those of the Hetherlanda, his native 
land. Ime Spaniards requited these feelings of indifference in full measure, 
^'ey felt that thcglor^’’ of the imperial name shed no lustre upon them. Thus 
estranged at heart, they wore easily provoked to insurrection by his violation 
of their rights. The insuiTOction was a failure ; and the blow which crashed 
the insuigcnts on the plains of Viilalar, deprived them for ever of the few 
liberties which tliey had been permitted to retain. They were excluded from 
all share in the government, and were henceforth summoned to the Cortes only 
to swear allegiance to the heir apparent, or to furnish subsidies for their 
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master. They were indeed allowed to lay their grievances before the throne. 
But they had no means of enforcing redress ; for, with the cunning policy of 
a despot, Charles would not receive their petitions until they had fimt voted 
the supplies. • 

The nobles, who had stood by their master in the struggle, fared no better. 
They found too late how short-sighted was the policy whi^ had led them to 
put their faith in princes. Henceforth they could not be said to form a neces- 
sary mrt of the lemslature. For as they insisted on their right to be* excused 
from bearing any &are in the burdens of the state, they could take no part in 
voting the supplies ; and as this was almost the only pui^se for which t|^e 
Cortes was convened, their presence was no longer requirea in it. Instead of 
the powers which were left to them untouched by Ferdinand and Isabella, they 
were now amused with high-sounding and empty titles, or with offices about 
.the person*of the monardi. In this way they madually sank into the unsub- 
stantial though glittering pageant of a court. Meanwhile the government of 
Castile, assuming the powers of both making the laws and enforcing their 
execution, became in its essential attributes nearly as absolute as that of 
Turkey. 

Such ‘was the gigantic despotism which, on the death of Charles, passed into 
the hands of Philip the Second. The son had many qualities in common with 
his father. But among these was not that restless ambition of foreign con- 
quest which was ever goading the ei];iperor. Nor was he, like his father, 
urged by the love of glory to military achievement. Ho was of too sluggish 
a nature to embark readily in great enterprises. He was capable of much 
labour ; hut it was of that sedentary kind which belongs to the cabinet rather 
than the camp. Hla tendencies wore naturally pacific ; and up to the period 
at which we arc now arrived, he had engjaged in no wars hut those into which 
he had been drawn by the revolt of his vassals, as iu the Netherlands and 
Granada, or those forced on him by circumstances beyond his control. Such 
was the war which he had carried on with the pope and the French monarchy 
at the beginning of his reign. 

But while less ambitious than Charles of foreign acquisitions, Philip was 
full as tenacious of the possessions and power which had come to him by 
inheritance. Nor was it likely that the regal prerogative would suffer any 
diminution in his reign, or that the nobles or commons would be allowed to 
retrieve any of the immunities which they had lost under his predecessors. 

Philip understood the character of his countrymen better than his father 
bad done. A Spaniard by birth, he was, as 1 have more than once had occa- 
sion to remark, a Spaniard in his whole nature. His tastes, his habits, his 
prejudices, were all Spanish. His policy was directed solely to the aggrandise- 
ment of Spain. The distant races whom ho governed were all strangers to 
him. With a few exceptions, Spaniards were the only persons he placed in 
offices of trust. His Castilian countrymen saw with pride and satisfaction, 
that they had a native prince on the throne, who identified his own interests 
with theirs. They contrasted this conduct with that of his father, and 
requited it with a devotion such as they had shown to few of his predecessors. 
They not only held him in reverence, says the Venetian minister Contarini, 
but respected his laws, as something sacred and inviolable.* It was the 

a le of the Netherlands who rose up against him. For similar reasons it 
L just the opposite with Charles. His Flemish countrymen remained loyal 
to the last : it was his Castilian subjects who were driven to rebellion. 

Though tenacious of power, Philip had not the secret consciousness of 
strength which enabled bis father, unaided as it were, to bear up so long under 

* ** Qncsta oppinlonc, che di Inl si hi, rends le sue leggl pid sacrossnete et inviola 

UU.**— Bclazione di Contarini, MS. 
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the l)iiTden of empire. The habitual caution of the son made him averse to 
taking any step of importance without first ascertaining the opinions of othen;. 
Yet ho was not willing, like his ancestor, the good Queen Isabella, to invoke- 
the co-operation qf the Cortes, and thns awaken the consciousness of power in 
an arm of the government which had been so long smitten with paralysis. 
Such an expedient was fraught with too much danger. He found a substitute- 
in the several councils, the members of which, appointed by the crown and 
removalfle at its pleasure, were pledged to the support of the prerogative. 

Under Ferdinand and Isabella there had been a complete reorganization of 
these councils. Their number was increased under Charles the Fifth, to suit 
the increased extent of the empire. It was still further enlarged by Philip.* 
Under him there were no less than eleven councils, among which may be par- 
ticularly noticed those of war, of finance, of justice, and of state.t Of these 
various bodies the council of state, charged with the most important concema 
of the monarchy, was held in highest consideration. The number of its* 
members varied. At the time of which 1 am writing, it amounted to sixteen. It 
But the weight of the business devolved on less than half that number. It 
was composed of both ecclesiastics and laymen. Among {he latter were some 
eminent jurists. A sprinkling of men of the robe, indeed, was to be found in 
most of the councils. Philip imitated in this the policy of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, who thus intended to humble the pride of the great lords, and ta 
provide themselves with a loyal milit^ whose services would be of no litUu 
advantage in maintaining the prero^t^e. 

Among the members of the council of state, two may be particularly noticed 
for their pre-eminence in that body. These were the duke of Alva and Ruy 
Gomez de Silva, prince of Eboli. With the former the reader is well acquainted. ' 
His great talents, his ample experience both in civil and military life, his iron 
will, and the fearlessness with which he asserted it, even his stern and over- 
bearing manner, which seemed to proclaim his own superiority, all marked 
him out as the leader of a party. 

The emperor appears to have feared the ascendancy which Alva might one 
day acquire over Philip. “ The duke,” wrote Charles to his son in a letter 
before cited, ** is the ablest statesman And the best soldier 1 have in my domi- 
nions. Consult him, above all, in military affairs. But do not depend on 
him entirely in thcftO or any other matters. Depend on no one but yourself.” ' 
The advice was good ; and Philip did not fail to profit by it. Though always ' 
seeking the opinions of others, it was the better to fonn his own. He was 
too jealous of power to submit to the control, even to the guidance, of another. • 
With all his deference to Alva, on whose services he set the greatest value, the 
king seems to have shown him but Uttle of that personal attachment which he • 
evinced for his rival, Ruy Gomez. 

This nobleman was descended from an ancient house in Portugal, a branch I 
of which had been transplanted to Castile. He had been early received as a I 
p^ in the imperial houswold, where, though he was several years older than i 
Philip, his amiable temper, his engaging manners, and above all, that tact 
which made his fortune in later life, soon rendered him the prince’s favourite. ! 
An anecdote is reported of him at this time, which, however difficult to credit, ' 
rests on respectable authority. While engaged in their sports, the page acci- 

j 

* A xnanuccript, entitled "OHgen de loe Cone^oe," without date or the name of thei 
anthor, in the library of Sir Thomas Phillips, gives a minute account of the voilous i 
oouDcils under Philip the Second. j 

t “ Sono XI. ; il consiglio dell* Indie, Castiglia, d'Angona, d'inqulsitione, di cameia, i 
dell* ordini, di guerra, di hazzienda, di giustizia, d’ltalia, et di stato.'*— Bommario deP 
online che si tiene alia corte di Bpagna circa il govemo ddli stati del Catholico, MB. 

t Ibid. The date of tide manuscript is 1570. 
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dentally struck the prince. The emperor, greatly incensed, and conceiving 
tiiat such an indi^ity to the heir-apparent was to be e£^ed only by the 
blood of the olfender, condemned the unhappy youth to lose his lile. The 
tears and entreaties of Philip at length so for softened the heart of his father, 
that he consented to commute the punishment of death for exile. Indeed, it 
is hard to believe that Charles had ever really intended to carry his cruel sen- 
tence into execution. The eidle was of no long duration. The s^ety of 
Gomez had become indispensable to the prince, who, pining under we sepa- 
ration, at length prevailed on his father to recall the young noble, and reinstate 
him in his former situation in the palace.* 

The regard of Philip, who was not of a fickle disjiosition, seemed to increase 
with years. We find Buy Gomez one of the brilliant suite who accompanied 
him to London on his visit there to wed the English queen. After the empe- 
ror’s abdication, Buy Gomez continued to occupy a distinguished place in 
Philip’s household, as first gentleman of the bedchamber. By virtue of this 
office he was required to attend his master both at liis rising and his going to 
rest. His situation gave him ready access at all hours to the royal person. It 
was soon understood that there was no one in the court who exercised a more 
important influence over the monarch ; and he naturally became the channel 
through which applicants for favours sought to prefer their petitions. + 

• Meanwhile tlie most substantial honours were liberally bestowed on him. 
He was created duke of Pastraila, wkh an income of twenty-five thousand 
crowns — a large revenue, considering the value of money in that day. The 
title of Pastrana was subsequently merged in that of Eboli, by which he has 
continued to be known. It was derived from his marriage with the princess 
of Eboli, Anna de Mendoza, a lady much younger than he, and, though blind 
of one eye, celebrated for her beauty no less than her wit. She was yet more 
celebrated for her gallantries, and for the tragic results to which they le^l — a 
subject closely connected with the personal history of Philip, to which I shall 
return hereafter. 

Among his other dignities Buy Gomez was made a member of the council 
of state, in which body he exercised an influence not inferior, to say the least 
of it, to that of any of his associates. His head was not turned by his pros- 
perity. He did not, like many a favourite before him, display his full-blown 
fortunes^ in the eye of the world ; nor, though he maintained a state suited to 
his station, did he, like Wolsey, excite the jealousy of his master by a mag- 
nificence in his way of living that eclipsed the splendours of royalty. Far 
from showing arrogance to his inferiors, he was affable to all, did what he 
could to serve their interests with the king, and magnanimously spoke of his 
rivals in terms of pinise. ^ By this way of proceeding ho enjoyed the good 
foriune, rare for a favourite, of being both cai'essed by his sovereign and 
beloved by the people. 

There is no evidence that Buy Gomez had the moral courage to resist the 
evil tendency of Philip’s policy, still less that he ventured to open the 
monarch’s eyes to his errors. He had too keen a regard to his own interests 
to attempt this. He may have thought, probably with some reason, that such 

- * Belazlone di Badoer, MS. 

t Instead of “ Roy Gomez,” Badoer tells us they pumiingly gave him the title of « Bey 
Gomez,” to denote his influence over the king. “ 11 titolo principal che gll vien date 6 di 
Iley Gomez e non Riiy Gomez, perchd pare che non ela state mai alcun private con principe 

del moiido di tanta auterite e coei etlinato dal signor auo come egli h da questa Maeste ” 

Belazione, MS. 

; I Cabrera, Filipe Segondo, pp. 712, 713. 

Cabrera has given ue, in the first chapter of the tenth book of his history, a finished 
of Ray Gomez, which for the niceness of its discrimination and the felicity of 
its language may compare with the best compositions of the Castilian chroniclers 
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a ooTirse would arail little with the king, and would bring r sin on himselfl His 
life was passed in the atmosphere of a court, and he had imbibed its selfish spirit; 
He had profoundly studied the character of his master, and he accommodated^ 
himself to all his humours with an obsequiousness which does little honour ta- 
his memory. The duke of Alva, who hated him with all the hatred of a rival, 
speaking of him after his death, remarked : Ruy Gomez, though not the. 
latest statesman that ever lived, was such a master in the knowledge of the 
humours and dispositions of ^gs, that we were all of us fools in' 
comparison.” * 

Yet the influence of the favourite was, on the whole, good. He was humane 
and liberal in his temper, and inclined to peace, — virtues which were not too 
common in that iron age, and which in the council served much to counteract 
the stern policy of Alva. Persons of a generous nature ranged themselves’ 
under him as their leader. When John of Austria came to court, his liberal 
spirit prompted him at once to lean on Ruy Gomez as his friend and counsellor.* 
l^e correspondence which passed between them when the young soldier was 
on his campaigns, in which he addressed the favourite by the epithet of 
” father,” confessing his errors to him and soheitiug his advice, is honourable 
to both. 

The historian Cabrera, who had often seen him, sums up the character of 
Ruy Gomez by saying : “ He was the first pilot who in these stormy seas both 
lived and died secure, always contriving to gain a safe port.” t His death 
took place in July, 1573. “ Living,” •adds the writer, in his peculiar style, 

“he presen’^ed the favour of his sovereign ; — dead, he was mourned by him, — 
and by the whole nation, which kej>t him in its recollection as the pattern of 
loyal vassals end piudent favouTites.” $ 

Besides the two leaders in the council, there were two others who deserve to 
bo noticed. Ono of these was Figueroa, count, afterwards created by Philip 
duke, of Fcria, a gi'audee of Spam. He was one of those who ac(;ompauiea 
the king on his first visit to England. He there married a lady of rank, and, 
as th<i rciadcr may remember, afterwards represented his master at the court of 
Elizabeth. He was a man of excellent parts, enriched by that kind of practical 
knowledge which he had gained frouk foreign travel and a familiarity with 
courts. He lived magnificently, somewhat encumbering his large estates 
indeed by his profusion. His person was handsome ; and his courteous and 
polished main](3rs made him one of the most brilliant ornaments of the royal 
circle. He hiwl a truly chivalrous seuse of honour, aud was greatly esteemed 
by the king, who placed him near his iierson as captain of liis Spanish guard. 
Fcria was a warm supporter of Ruy Gomez ; and the long friendship that 
subsisted between the two nobles seems never to have been clouded by those 
feelings of envy and jealousy which so often ai’ise between rivals contending 
for the smiles of their sovereign. 

The other member of the council of state was a person of* still more impor- 
tance. This was the Cardinal Espinosa, who, though an ecclesiastic, possessed 
such an acquaintance with aflaiis as belonged to few laymen. Philip’s eye 
readily discovered liis uncommon qualities, and he heaped upon him offices- 
in rapid succession, any one of which might well have engrosstid his time. ^ 

* “ El soflor Ruy Gomez no fu6 de los mayores consejeros quo ha hahido, pero del 
humor y natural de los reyes le roconozco poi* tan gran maestro, que todos los quo, 
por oqui dentro andaraos tenemos la cabeza dondo pensamos quo traemos los pies.**— 
Bermudez de Castro, An^anio Perez (Madrid, 1841), p. 28. 

t “ Fue Bui Ooroez el primero piloto que eu trabajos tan grandes vivi6 y muri6 seguro, 
tomando sienpre el megor puerto.” — Cabrera, p. 713. 

t ** Vivo conservd la gracia de su Roy, muerto le doli6 su falta, i la llor6 su Beyno, 
que en su memoria le & conservado paro exeniplo de flelee vasallos i prudentes privados 
de los mayores PrinsipeB.”->lbid. ubl supra 
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•But EspincMaa was as fond of labour as most men are of ease ; and in every 
•situation he not only performed his own share of the work, but very often that 
•of his associates. He was made president of the council of Castile, as well as that 
.of the Indies, and finally a member of the council of state. He was incj^uisi- 
, tor-general, sat in the royal chancery of Seville, and held *the bishopric of 
Biguei^a, one of the richest sees in the kingdom. To crown the whole, in 
rl^8, Pius the Fifth, on the application of Philip, gave him a cardinaVs hat. 
The king seems to have taken the greater pleasure in this rapid elevation of 
Espinosa, that he sprang from a comparatively humble condition ; and thus 
tiie height to which he raised him served the more keenly to mortify the 
nobles. 

But the cardinal, as is too often the case with those who have suddenly risen 
to greatness, did not bear his honours meekly. His love of power was 
insatiable ; and when an office became vacant in any of his own departments, 
he was prompt to secure it for one of his dependents. An anecdote is told in 
relation to a place in the chancery of Granada, which had become open by the 
death of the incumbent. As soon as the news reached Madrid, Hernandez de 
Cordova, the royal equeny, made application to the king for it. Philip answered 
that he was too late, that the place had been already given away. ** How am I to 
Tmderstand your majesty ? *’ said the petitioner ; ** the tidings were brought to 
me by a courier the moment at which the post became vacant, and no one 
could have brought them sooner unless he had wings.** ** That may be,** said 
the monarch ; but I have just given the place to another, whom the cardinal 
recommended to me as I was leaving the council.** * 

Espinosa, says a contemporary, was a man of noble presence. He had the 
air of one bom to command. His haughty bearing, however, did little for him 
with the more humble suitors, and disgusted the great lords, who looked down 
with contempt on his lowly origin. They complained to the king of his 
intolerable arrogance ; and the king was not unwilling to receive their chargees 
against him. in fact, he had himself grown to be displeased with his minis- 
ter’s presumption. He was weary of the deference which, now that Espinosa 
had become a cardinal, he felt obliged to pay him ; of coming forward to 
receive him when he entered the room ; of takmg off his cap to the church- 
man, and giving him a seat as high as his own ; finally, of allowing him to 
interfere in all appointments to office. It seemed incredible, says the 
historian, that a j)rince so jealous of his prerogatives should have submitted 
to all this so loiig.t Philip was now detemiined to submit to it no longer ; 
but to tumble from its pride of place the idol which he had raised with his 
own hands. 

He was slow in betraying his intention, by word or act, to the courtiers, 
still more to the unfortunate minister, who continued to show the same 
security and confidence as if he were treading the solid ground, instead of the 
crust of a volcano. 

At length an opportunity offered when Espinosa, in a discussion respecting 
the affairs of Flanders, made a statement which the king deemed not entirely 
conformable to truth. Philip at once broke in upon the discourse with an 
mpearauce of gi*eat indignation, and charged the minister with falsehood. 
The blow was the more effectual, coming from one who had been scarcely ever 
known to give way to passion.:!: The cardinal was stunned by it. He at once 

* ** Puede ser, pero el Cardonal Espinosa me consultd en saliendo del conscijo, i pTorei 
la pla9a.”— Cabrera, p. 700. 

t **Que en principe tan zeloso de su immunldad i oflcio pareci6 increible sn tolerancla 
hasta alll.’'— Ibid, ubi supra. 

X The anonymous author of a contemporary relation speaks of the king as a person 
little subject to passions of any kind. The language is striking: **E questo Be pooib 
■oggetto alle paaioni, venga ci6, o per inclluazione naturale, o per costume ; e quasi non 
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saw his rain, and the vision of ^ory vanished for ever. He withdrew, morei 
dead than idive, to his house. There he soon took to his bed ; and in a short 
time, in September 1572, he breathed his last. His fate was that of more 
than one minister whose head had been made giddy by the height to which 
he had climbed.** 

The council of state under its two great leaders, Alva and Buy Gomez, 
was sure to be divided on every question of importance. This was a fruitful 
source of embarrassment, and to private suitors, especially, occasioned 
infinite delay. Such was the ]:ostilify of the parties to each other, that, if 
an applicant for favour secured the good-will of one of the chiefs, he was ve^ 
■certain to encounter the ill-will of the other. f He was a skilful pilot who in 
such cross seas could keep his courae. 

Yet the existence of these divisions does not seem to have been discourag^ 
by Philip, who saw in them only the natural consequence of rivalry for Ifi 
favour. They gave him, moreover, the advantage of seeing every question of* 
mpmeut well canvassed, and, by furnishing him with the opposite opinions of 
ms councillors, enabled him the more accurately to form his own. 

In the mean time, the value which he set on both the great chiefs made him 
careful not to disgust either by any ^ow of preference for his rival. He held 
the balance adroitly between them ; and if on any occasion he bestowed a 
mark of his favour on the one, it was usually followed by some equivalent to 
the other.:!: Thus, for the first twelve years of his reign, their influence may be 
said to have been pretty equally exerted. Then came the memorable discussion 
respecting the royal visit to the Netherlands, Alva, as the reader may 
remember, was of the opinion that Philip should send an army to punish the 
refractory and bring the country to obedience, when the king might visit it 
with safety to his own person. Buy Gomez, on the other hand, recommended 
that Philip should go at once, without an army, and by mild and conciliatory 
measures win the malcontents back to their allegiance. Each advised the 
course most congenial to his own temper, and the one, moreover, which would 
have required the aid of his own services to carry into execution. Unfortu- 
nately, the violent measures of Alva were more congenial to the stern temper 
of the king, aud the duke was sent at the head of his battalions. 

But if Alva thus gained the victory, it was Buy Gomez who reaped the 
finite of it. Left without a rival in the council, his influence became pre- 
dominant over every other. It became still more firmly established, as the 
result showed that his rival’s mission was a failure. So it continued, after 
Alva’s return, till the favourite’s death. Even then his well-organized party 
was so deeply rooted, that for several years longer it maintained an ascendancy 
in the cabinet, while the duke languished in dismee. 

Philip, unlike most of his predecessors, rarely took his seat in the council 
of state. It was his maxim that his ministers would more freely discuss 
measures in the absence of their master than when he was there to overawe 
them. The course he adopted was for a consuUa^ or a committee of two or 
three members, to wait on him in his cabinet, and report to him the proceed- 
ings of the council. § Ue more commonly, especially in the later years of his 


apporiscono in lui i prlmi movimenti n6 dell' allegrezza, n6 del dolore, n6 dell’ ira on- 
cora."— MS. 

* “El Rey le habl6 tan asperanieiite sobre el aflnar nna verdad, que le mat6 breve- 
mente/* says Cabrera emphatically.— Filipe Segundo, p. 699.| 
t '‘Ferche chi vuole il favore del duca d’Alva perde quello di Buy Gomez, e clii cerca 
il fiivore di Buy Gomez, non ha quello del duca d’Alva.”— Belazione di Soriano, MB. ' 

X Banke has given some pertinent examples of this in on interesting sketch which he 
has presented of the relative positions of these two statesmen In the cabinet of Philip.— 
Ottoman and Spanish Empires (Eng. trans.), p. 88. 

I **Non si irova mai B.M. presente alle deUberationl ne i consign, ma deliberato ohifl-TM. 
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roign, preferred to receive a ftdl report of the discussion, written so as to leave 
an ample margin for his own commentaries These were eminently charac- 
teristic of the man, and were so minute as usually to cover several sheets of 
paper. Fliilip had a reserved and unsocial temper, lie preferred to work 
alone, in the seclusion of his closet, rather than in the presence of others. 
This may explain the reason, in part, why he seemed so much to prefer writing 
to talking. Even with his private secretaries, who were always near at hand, 
he chose to communicate by writing ; and they had as largo a mass of his 
autograph notes in their possession, as if the correspondence had been carried 
on from ditfereut parts of the kingdom.* His thoughts too — at any rate 
his words — came slowly ; and by writing he gained time for the utterance 
of them. 

Philip has been accused of indolence. As far as the body was concerned^ 
^ch an accusation was well founded. Even when young, he h^ no fondness, as 
•we have seen, for the robust and chivalrous sports of the age. He never, like 
his father, conducted military expeditions in person. He thought it wiser to 
follow the example of his great-grandfather, Ferdinand the Catholic, w®o 
stayed at home and sent his generals to command his armies. As little did he 
like to travel, — forming too in this respect a great contrast to the emperor. 
He had been years on the throne before he made a visit to his great southern 
capital, Seville. It was a matter of complaint in Cortes that he thus with- 
drew himself from the eyes of his subjects. The only sport he cared for — not 
by any means to excess — was shooting with his gun or Ins crossbow such game 
as he could hud in his own grounds at the wood of Segovia, or Araiijuez, or 
some other of his pleasant country seats, none of them at a great distance from 
Madrid. 

On a visit to such places he would take with him as large a heap of papers 
as if he were a poor ederk, earning his bnjad ; and after the fatigues of the 
chase, he would retire to his cabinet and refresh himself with his despatches. + 
It would, indeed, be a great mistake to charge him with sluggishness of mind. 
He was content to toil for liours, and long into the night, at his solitary 
labours.! No expression of weariness or of impatience was known to escape 
him. A characteristic anecdote is told of liiin in regard to this. Having 
written a despatch, late at night, to bo sent on the foUoAving morning, he 
handed it to his secretary to throw some sand over it. This functionary, who 
happened to be dozing, suddenly roused himself, and, snatching up the ink- 
stand, emptied it on the paper. The king, coolly remarking that “it would 
have been better to use the sand,” set himself down, without any complaint, 
to rewrite the whole of the letter. § A prince so much addicted to the pen, we 
may well believe, must have left a large amount of autograjh materials behind 
him. Few monarclia, in point of fact, have done so much in this way to 
illustrate the histoiy of their reigus. Fortunate would it have been for the 


una delle tro consulte .... alia qual sempre si ritrova, onde sono lette le risolutioni del 
consiglio.'*— Reliizione di Tiepolo, MS. 

* Ranke, Ottoman and Spanish Empires, p. 32. 

t “El dia que iva A. ca^a bolvia con ansios de bolver al trabajo, como xm oficial pobre 
quo huviera de ganar la coinida con ello.” — ^Los Dicboa y Hcchos, del Bey Phelipe II. 
(Brusselas, 1666), p. 214 —See also Belazione di Figafetta, MS. 
t Relazione di Vondrainino, MS. — Belazione di Cuntarini, MS. 

“Distribuia las boras del dia, se puede decir, todas en los negocios, qnando yo lo 
conocl ; porque annqne las tenia de ogio li ocupaciones forgosas de su persona, las gas- 
tava con tales criados elegldes tan a proposito que quanto hablava venia 4 ser infor- 
marse mueho, descanso en lo que 4 otro costara nota y fatiga.* — MS. Anoa in ^ 
library of the dukes of Burgundy. • , 

i Dichos y Hechos de Phulipe II., pp. 889, 340. 
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{listomn wKo was to profit by it, if the royal composition had been somewhat 
less dififhse and the handwriting Somewhat more legible. 

Philip ^as an economist of time^ and regulated the distribution of it with 
groat precision. In the morning, he gave audience to foreign ambassadors. 
He af^rwards heArd mass. After mass came dinner, in his father’s fashion. 
But dinner was not an affair with Philip of so much moment as it was with 
Charles. He was exceedingly temperate both in eating and drinking, and not 
imfrequently had his physician at his side, to warn him against any proTo- 
catiTO of the gout, — the hereditary disease which at a very early iieriod had 
begun to affect his health. After a light repast, he gave audience to such of 
hirf subjects as desired to present their memorials. He received the peti- 
tioners graciously, and listened to all they had to say with patience, — for 
that was his virtue. But his countenance was exceedingly gitive, — which, in 
tnith, was its natural expression ; and tlicre w'as a reserve in his deportment^ 
which made the boldest feel ill at ease in his presence. On such occasions he’ 
^uld say, “ Comjiose yourself,” — a recommendation that had not always the 
^nqnillizing effect intended. * * * § Once when a papal nuncio forgot, in his con- 
fusion, the address lie liad prepared, the king coolly remarked : “If you will 
bring it in writing, I will read it myself, and expedite your business. ”+ It 
was natural that men of even the highest rank should be overawed in the 
presence of a monarch who held the destinies of so many millions in his 
hands, and who surrounded himself with a veil of mystery which the most 
cunning politician could not penetrate. ^ 

The ‘reserve so noticeable in his youth increased with age. He became 
more difficult of access. His public audiences were mu(m less frequent. In 
the summer he would escape from them altogether, by taking refuge in some 
one of his country places. His favourite retreat was his palace-monastery of 
the Escorial, then slowlv rising under his patronage, and affording him an 
occupation congenial with his taste. He seems, however, to have sought the 
country not so much from the love of its beauties as for the retreat it afforded 
him frojn the town. When in the latter, he rarely showed himself to the 
public eye, going abroad chiefly in a close carriage, and driving late, so as to 
return to the city after dark, j: 

* Thus he lived in solitude even in the heart of his capital, knowing much 
less of men from his own observation than from the reports that were made to 
him. In availing himself of these sources of information he was indefatigable. 
He caused a statistical survey of Spain to be prepared for his own use. It was 
a work of immense labour, embracmg a vast amount of curious details, such as 
were rarely brought together in those days. § He kept his spies at the 
principal European courts, who furnished him with intelUgenco ; and he was 
as well acquainted with what was passing in England and in France, as if he 
had resided on the spot. Wo have seen how well he knew the smallest details 
of the prov'ieedmgs in the Netherlands, sometimes even better than Margaret 
herself. He employed similar means to procure information that might be of 
service in making appointments to ecclesiastical and civil offices. 

In his eagerness for infonnation, his ear was ever open to accusations against 


• A estos estando turbadoB, y dosalentados, loa animava diziendoles, Sosaegaos. Dichos 

y Hechos de Phelipe II., p. 40. 

f *<Dizlendole si lo traoia eacilto, lo ver6, y os hart deapachar.” — Ibid. p. 41. 

} *'Quando esce di Palazzo, auole montare in un cocchio coperto di tela incen% et 

aenata a modo cbe non si vede Suole quondo va in villa ritomare la aera per le 

porte del Parco, sexiza esser vednto da alcimo.”— Relazione di Pigafetta, MS. 

§ Banke, Ottoman and Spanish Empires, p. 82. 

InglJs speaks of seeing this work in the libraiy when he visited iha EscoiisL— 6psbi In 
1830, voL i. p. 848. 

VOL. IH. M 
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Iris mfiiisters, which, as they wojpe siire to be locked up in his own bosom, 
were not slow in coming to him. * * * § This filled his mind with suspicions. He 
wiiited till time had proved their truth, treating the object of them with 
particular favour till the hour of vengeance had amved. Tlie reader will not 
nave forgotten the terrible saying of Philip’s own historikn, “His dagger 
followed close upon his smile.” + 

Even to the ministers in whom Philip appeared most to confide, he often 
gave but half his confidence. Instead of frankly furnishing them with a full 
.statement of facts, he sometimes made so imperfect a disclosure, that, when 
his measure.s came to be tak(in, his counselloi's were surprised to find of how 
much they had been kept in ignorance. When he communicated to them any 
foreign despatches, he vrould not scruple to alter the original, striking out 
some passag(^s .lud inserting others, so as best to serve his purpose. The copy, 
in this garbled form, was given to the council. Such was the case with a 
letter of Hon John of Austria, containing an account of the troubles of Genoa; 


the original of which, with its numerous alterations in the royal handwritii^ 
still exists in the archives of Simancas. j: 


Hut though riiilip’s susjacious nature prevented him from entirely trustmg 
bis ministers, — though with chilling reserve he kept at a distance even those 
who approached him nearest, — ^he was kind, even liberal, to his servants, was 
not capricious in his humours, and seldom, if ever, gave way to those sallies 
of passion so coiumon in princes clothed with absoKilc power." He was patient 
to the last degree, and rarely changed his ministci s witliout good cause. Huy 
Gomez was not the only courtier who continued in the royal service to the end 
<yf his days. 

Philip was of a careful, or, to say tnith, of a frugal disposition, which ho 
may well have inherited from his father; though this did not, a.s with his 
I’.! I her in later life, degenerate into paraimony. The beginning of his reign, 
iiideed, was distinguished by some acts of imctommon liberality. One of these 
In curred at the close of Alva’s campai^s in Italy, when the king presented 
that coiumander with a biindred and fifty thousand ducats, gieatly to the 

.content of the emperor. This was contrary to Ids usual ])olicy. As he 
Liew older, and the expenses of government jjrcsscd moni heavily on him, 
iti* became more economical. Yet those who .served him had no reason, 
like the em])eror’s servants, to cdmjdain of their master’s meanness. It 
^\as observed, however, that he was slow to recompense those who served 
Id in until they had proved themselves w^orthy of it. Still it was a man’s 
own fault, says a contemjjoraiy, if he “was not well paid for his services in 
the end § 

In one particular he indulged in a most lavish expenditure. This was his 
luaisehold. It was formed on the liurgundiaii model, — the most stately and 
iii.ignilicent in Europe. Its peculiarity consisted in the number and quality of 
tho members who com])o.se(I it. The principal oflicei’s were nobles of the 
highest rank, who frequently hold poste of great consideration in tho state. 
Thus the duke of Alva was chief major-domo ; the prince of Eboli was first 
gentleman of the bedchamber ; tlie duke of Fcria was captain of tho Spanish 
guard, ’riiere was the grand equerry, the grand huntsman, tho chief muleteer, 
and a host of officers, some of whom were designated by menial titles, though 


* Rnnko, Ottoinnn and Spanish Eiupircs, p. 33. 

t See ante, vol. li. circ. fin. 
t Lafneute, Ilistoria de lisi)aaa, tom, xiv. p. 44. 

The liibtoijau tells us he has seen the original letter with the changes made in it by 
I Mlip. 

§ “Chi oonMiicia a srn'iilo pu6 tener per certa la remunorazionc, se il dil'uito non vien da 
lui.'’ — iiclar.ioiic Anon. MS. 
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nobles and cavaliers of family.* ** There vretp forty pages, sons of the moH; 
illustrious houses in Castile. The whole household amounted to no less than 
fifteen hundred persons. + The king's guard Consisted of three hundred men, 
one-third of whom Spaniards, one-third Flemings, and the remainder 
Germans, 

^ The ^ueen had also her establishment on the same scale. She had twenty- 
six ladies-in-waiting, and, among other functionaries, no less than four 
physicians to watch over her healtn.§ 

The annual cost of the royal establishment amounted to full two hundred 
thousand florins. || The Cortes earnestly remonstrated against this usfdess pro- 
digality, beseeching the king to place his household on the modest scale to 
which the inonarchs of Castile had been accustomed. IT And it seems singular 
that one usually so averse to extravagance and pomp should have so recklessly 
indulged in them here. It was one of those inconsistencies which we some- 
times meet with in private life, when a man, habitually cnrcfiil of his expenses,' 
indulges himself in some, which taste, or, as in this cose, early habits, have 
made him regard as indispensable. The emperor had been careful to form the 
household of his son, when very young, on the Burgundian model ; and Philip, 
thus early trained, probaljly regarded it as essential to the royal dignity. 

The king did not afl'cet an ostentation in his dress corresponding with that 
of his household. This seemed to be suited to the sober-coloiiwid livery of his 
own feelings, and was almost always of black velvet or satin, with shoes of the 
former material. He wore a cap garnished with plumes after the Spanish 
fashion. He used few ornaments, scarce any but the rich jewel of tlie Golden 
Fleece, which hung from his neck. But in his attire he was scrupulously 
neat, says the Venetian diplomati.st who tells these particulars ; and he 
changed his dress for a new one every month, giving away his cast-off 
suits to his attendants. * 

It W'as a capital defect in Fhilix^'s administration, that his love of power and 
his di.strust of others made him desire to do everything himself ; even those 
things which could he done much better by his ministers. As he was slow in 
making up his own opinions, and seldom acted without first ascertaining those 
of his council, we may well understand the mischievous consequences of such 
delay. Loud were the complaints of private suitors, who saw month after 
month pass away without an answer to their petitions. The state suffered no 
less, as tlio wheels of govcriiinent seemed actually to stand still under the ac- 
cumulated pressure of the iniblic business. Even whi‘n a decision did come, 
it often came too late to be of service ; for the circumstances which led to it 
had wholly changed. Of this the reader has seen more than one example in 
the Nethcrlaiids. The favourite saying of Philip, that “time and ho were a 
match for any other two,” was a sad mistake. Tlic time he demanded was his 
ruin. It was in vain that Granvelle, who at a later day cam(5 to Castile to 
assume the. direction of affairs, endeavoured, in his courtly language, to con- 
vince the king of his ciTor, telling him that no man could beai- uj) under 

* Hclozionc dclLi Corlc di Spagna, MS. — Relaziunc di Badoer, SM. — Etiquotos de 
ralacio, MS 

t ReLozionc di Badocr, MS. 

;( 11a tre guaidic die 100 jicnsoiic Tuna; la pii'i lionorala e di Borgogiioiii c Fiainminghi, 

ehe haiino ad eascr lien nali c servouo a cavullo, c si dicono Arcieri aecoiiipagiianda bene 11 
Be per la citia a piede non iii filn, nia alia riiitusa intorno alia persona roalo ; I’altri soiio 
d’AlbardierL 100 di nazioii ledcsca, ct altri e tanti Bpagnuoli.'’—Rolazionc della forte di 
Spagna, MS. 

S'Rauiner, Sixteenth and Sevenlccntli Centuries, vol, i. p. 100. 

II Ibid. p. 105. IF Coi-tes of 10.50, peiicion 

** “Questi habiti seiniwe sono nuovi ct puliti, pereho ogiii incse sc gli mutn, etpoi gU 
dona quaudo ad uno, e quando ad un altro."— Relazione di Pigafetto, MS. 

M ^ 
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Jbch a load of business, which sooner or later must destroy his health, perhaps 
his life.* * * § 

A letter addressed to the king by his grand almoner, Don Luis Manrique, 
told the truth in plainer terms, such as hS not often reached the royal ear. 
“Your mijesty’s subjects everywhere complain,” he says, of your manner of 
doing business ; sitting all day long over your papers, from your desire, as 
they intimate, to seclude yourself from the world, and from a want of confi- 
dence in your ministers, t Hence such interminable delays as fill the soul of 
every suitor with despair. Your subjects are discontented that you refuse to 
take your s^ in the council of state. The Almighty,” he adds, “did not 
send kings into the world to spend their days in reading or writing, or even in 
meditation and prayer,”— in which Philip was understood to pass much of his 
time, — ‘^but to serve as public oracles, to which all may resort for answers. If 
any sovereign have received this grace, it is your majesty ; and the greater 
the sin, therefore, if you do not give free access to all.”J One maybe suiprised 
to find that language such as this was addressed to a prince like Philip the 
Second, and that he should have borne it so patiently. But in this the king 
resembled his father. Churchmen and jesters — of which latter he had usually 
one or two in attendance — were privileged persons at his court. In point of 
fact, the homilies of the one had as little effect as the jests of the other. 

The pomp of the royal establishment was imitated on a smaller scale by the 
great nobles living on their vast estates scattered over the country. Their 
revenues were very large, though often heavily burdened. Out of twenty- 
three dukes, in 1581, only three had an income so low as forty thousand 
ducats a year.§ That of most of the others ranged from fifty to a hundred 
thousand ; and that of one, the duke of Medina Sidonia, was computed at a 
huiidnid and thirty-five thousand. Revenues like these would not easily 
have been matched in that day Vy the aristocracy of any other nation in 
Christendom. || 

The Spanish grandees ])refcrr(5d to live on their estates in the country. 
But in the winter they repaired to Madrid, and displayed their magnificence 
at the court of their sovereign. Here they dazzled the eye by the sj)lendour of 
their equij)ages, the beauty of their horses, their rich liveries, and the throng 
of their retainers. But with all this the Castilian court was far from appear- 

* Gachard cites a passage from one of Gianvelle's unpulilisherl letters, in which he says, 
‘‘Buplico & y. M., con la humildad qua devo, qiie considoraiido quanto su vida iiuporta al 
prlncipe nuestro sefior, it todos bus roynos y Estados, y \asall(is suyos, y aun A toda la 
christiandad, niirando cn que niisenmdo estado quedaria sin V. M., sea servido mirar 
adeloute inds por su salud, doscorgandose de tan grande y oontiiiuo trahajo, que tanto 
daflo Ic haze.” — Uapport prefixed to the Correspoudiince de Pliilippe II. (tom. i. p. li.), 
in which the Belgian scholar, with his usual conscientiousness and cui-e, enters into an 
examination of the character and personal habits of Philip. 

t ** Habiendo en otra ocasion avisado a Yuestra mogestod de la publica querella y descon- 
Buelo que liabia del cstllo que vuestra niagestad liabia tornado de negociar, cstaiiclo per- 
petuomente asido ^ los papeles, pur tener mejor titulo para huir de la gente, ademas de 
no quererse liar de nadic.”— Coi-ta que escrivio al Befior Bey Felipe Segundo Don Luis 
Manrique, su limosnero mayor, MS. 

t No embio Dios & vunstra magestad y & todos los otros Beyes, que tienen bub veces en 
la tierro, para que se extravien leyendo ni escriblendo ni aun contemplando nl rezando, si 
no para que fheson y sean publicos y patentee oraculos a donde todos sus snbditos vengan 
por sus respuestas. .... Y si a algun Bey en el muudo did Dios esta gracio, es A vuestra 
magestad y por eso es mayor la culpa de uo monifestarse A todos.” — Ibid. 

A copy of this letter is preserved among the Egorton MSS. in the British Museum. 

§ Mota di tutti li Titolati di Bpagna con li loro c^isate et rendite, Ac. fatta nel 1581, MS. 

n IWd. 

, The Spanish aristocracy, in 1681, reckoned twenty-three dukes, forty-two marquises, and 
flfty-six counts. AH the dukes and thirteen of the inferior nobles were grandees. 
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ing in the eyes of foreigners a one ; forming in this respect a contrast t5 
Flemish court of Margaret of Faiina. It seemed to have imbibed mnoh of 
the serious and indeed sombre character of the monarch 'who presided over it. 
All was stately .and ceremonious, wdth old-fashioned manners and usages. 
“ There is nothing new to be seen there,” write the Venetian envoys. “ There 
is no pleasant gossip about the events of the day. If a man is acquainted with 
any news, he is too pmdent to repeat it.* The courtiers talk little, and for 
the most port are ignorant; in fact, without the least tincture of learning. 
The aiTogance of the great lords is beyond belief ; and when they meet a 
foreign ambassadoi*, or even the nuncio of his holiness, they rarely condescend 
to salute him by raising their caps.t Tliey all alfect that imperturbable com- 
posure, or apathy, which they term 

They gave no sphnidid banquets, like the Flemish nobles. Their chief 
amusenient was gaming, — the hereclitary vice of the Spaniard. They playec^ 
deep, often to the great detriment of their fortunes. This did not displease 
the king. It may seem strange that a society so cold and formal should 
be much addicted to intrigue. § In this they followed the example of their 
master. 

Thus passing their days in frivolous amusements and idle dalliance, the 
Spanish nobles, with the lofty titles and pretensions of their ancestors, were a 
degenemte race. With a few brilliant exceptions, they tilled no important 
posts ill the state or in the anny. Tlie places of most consideration to which 
they aspired were those connected with the royal household ; and their greatest 
honour was to possess the empty privileges of the grandee, and to sit with 
their heads covered in the pi-esence of the king. || 

From this life of splendid humiliation they were nothing loth to escape 
into the country, where they passed their days in their ancestral castles, sur- 
rounded by princely domains, which embraced towns and villages within their 
circuit, and a population sometimes reaching to thii-ty thousand families. 
Here the proud lords lived in ti* § uly regal pomf>. Tlieir liouseholds were formed 
on that of tho sovereign. They had their major-domos, their gentlemen of 
the bedchamber, their grand equerries,, and other oflicers of rank. Their halls 
were filled with hidalgos and cavaliers, and a throng of inferior retainers. 
They were attended by body-guards of one oi two huiid red soldiers. Their 
dwellings were sumptuously liirnisliod, and their sideboards loaded with plate 
from the silver quarries of the hicw World. Their elia 2 )els were maguiticent. 
Their wives aftected a royal state : they hud their ladies of honour ; and the 
page w lio served as cu])bearer knelt while his mistress drank. Even knights 
of ancient blood, whom she addressed from her seat, did not refuse to bend 
the knee to hoi-.1i 

Amidst all this splendour, the Spanish gi’andees had no real power to corre- 

* ** La eorto fe luuta ; in publico non si ragiona di nuove, et chi pure le sa, so lo trace.” — 
Relazione di Pigafetta, MS. 

t “ Sono d’animo tanto elevnt/o , . . che 6 cosa molto difficile da cxedero . , . . e quando 
avvicnc clio iucontrino o nun^i del ponteflce o ambusciadori di qutilche testa corouata o 
d’ulti'u stato, pochissimi son qiielli die si levin la borreta.”^ Relazione di Bodoero, MS. 

t “Non si attcnde ^ lottere, mala Nobility ^ a maraviglia ignorante e litirata, mante- 
nendA una certa sna altcngia, die loro diiamano xussiego^ die vuol dim tmnquillitik et sicu- 
rezza, et quasi serenity.” — Relazione di Figafette, MS. 

§ “ Non si convita, non ei cavalca, si giuoca, et si fa all’ amore."— Ibid. 

See also the Relazioni of Badoero and Contarinl. 

II Dr Salazar y Mendoza takes a very exalted view of the importance of this ri^t to wear 
the hat in the presence of the king,— “a prerogative,” he remarks, “so illustrious in 
itself and so admirable in its effects,’ that it alone sufSces to stamp its peculiar chametex 
on the dignity of the grandee.”— Dignidades de Castilla, p. 84. 

H Ranke, Ottoman and Spanish Empires, p. 57. 
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spond with it. They could no longer^ as in the days of their fathers, 
in feuds with one another; nor could they ei^oy the privilege, so highly 
prized, of renouncing their allegiance and declaring war upon tl^ir sovereign, 
jnieir numerous vassals, instead of being gathered as of yorc^into a formidable 
militaiy an*ay, had sunk into the more humble rank of retainers, who served 
only to swell the idle pomp of their lord’s establishment ; they were no longer 
allowed to bear arms, except in the service of the crown ; and after uie 
Moriscoes had been reduf^d, the crown had no occasion for their services, un- 
less in foreign war.* 

The measures by which Ferdinand and Isabella had broken the power of the 
aristocracy had been enforced with still greater rigour by Charles the Fifth, 
and were now carried out even more effectually by Philip the Seeond ; for 
Philip had the advantitgc of being always in Spain, while Chftrlcs passed most 
of his time in other paits of his dominions. Thus ever present, Philip was as 
; to enforce the law against the highest noble as against the humblest of 


lis subjects. 


Men of rank commande<l the armies abroad, and were sent as viceroys to 
Naples, Sicily, Milan, and the provinces of the New World. But at home 
they were rarely raised to civil or military office. They no longer formed a 
necessary part of the national legislature, and were seldom summoned to the 
meetings of the Cortes ; for the * Castilian noble claimed exemption from the 
public burdens, and it was rarely that the Cortes were assembled for any other 
purpose than to impose those burdens. Thus, without political power of any 
Kind, they resided like so many private gentlemen on their estates in the 
country. Tluur princely style of living gave no umbrage to the king, who was 
rather pleased to see them dissipate their vast revenues in a way that was 
attended with no worse evil than that of driving the i)roprietors to (ixactions 
which made them odious to their vassal s.+ Siudi, "we are assured by a Vene- 
tian envoy — who, with great. j[>owers of observation, was ])laeed in the best 
situation for exerting them— was the policy of Philip. “ Thus,” lie conclude.s, 
“did the king make himself feaied hy those who, if they had managed dis- 
creetly, might liavc made thcinscdves feared by him.” + 

While the aristocracy was thus depressed, the strong arm of Charles the 
Fifth had stripped the Castilian commons of their most precious rights. Philip, 
happily for himself, was spared the odium of having reduced them to this 
abject condition. But he was as careful as his father could have boon, that 
they should not rise from it. The legislative power of the commons — that 
most important of all their privileges — was nearly annihilated. The Castilian 
Cortes won;, it is true, frequently convoked under Philip) — more freciuently, 
on the wliole, tlian in any preceding reign ; for in them still resided the 
power of voting supidies for the crown. To have summoned them so often, 
therefore, was rather a proof of the necessities of the government than of 
respect for the rights of the commons. 

The Cortes, it is true, still enjoyed the privilege of laying their grievances 
before the king ; but as they were compelled to vote the supjdies before they 
presented their grievances, tliey had lost the only lever by whicli they could 
effectually operate on the royal will. Yet when we review their petitions, and 
800 the care with which they watched over the interest^of the nation, and the 
courage with which they maintained them, we cannot refuse our admiration. 
We must acknowledge that, niider every circumstance of discouragement and 


* Belazione di Tiepolo, MS.— Relazione Anon.'MB.— Belazione di Contarini, MS. 
t ** Che per contrario aflligiono i loro proprii sudditl onde incorrono nel loro odio.— 
Belazione di Contarini, MB. 

t *' Temono Bun Maesta, dove, quando si govemaBseio prudentemente, sarieno da essa 
per le loro forze temuti.?— Ibid. 
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oppiessios, the old Castilian spirit still lingered in the hearts of the people. 
In proof of this, it will not be amiss to cite a few of these petitions, which, 
whether successful or not, may serve at least to show the state of public 
opinion on the tqpics to which they relate. 

One, of repeated recun*cncc, is a remonstrance to the king on the enormous 
expense of his household— “as great,” say the Cortes, “as would be required 
for the conquest of a kingdom.” * The Burgundian establishment, indepen- 
dently of its costliness, found little favour with the honest Castilian ; and the 
Cortes prayed his majesty to abandon it, and to return to the mon^ simple and 
natural usage of his ancestors. They represented “the pernicious effects 
which this manner of living necessarily had on the great nobles and others 
of his subjects, prone to follow the example of their master. ”t To one of 
these petitions Philip replied, that “ he would cause the matter to he inquired 
into, and such measures to bo taken as were most for his service.” No altera- 
tion took place during his reign ; and the Burgundian establishment, which in 
1562 involv'cd an annual chai-ge of a hundred and fifty-six millions of mara- 
vedis, was continued by his successor.” ^ 

Another remonstrance of constant recurrence — a proof of its inefficacy — 
was that against the alienation of the crown lauds, and the sale of offices and 
the lesser titles of nobility. To this the king made answ'cr in much tlio same 
equivocal language as before. Another petition besought him no longer to 
seek an increase of his revenue by iinpo? iug taxes without the sanction of the 
Cortes, required by the ancient law and usage of the realm, rhili|')’s reply on 
this occasion was plain enough. It was, in truth, one worthy of an eastern 
despot. “ The necessities,” he sidd, “which have compelled me to i-esort to 
these measures, far from having ceased, have increased, and are still increas- 
ing, allowing me no alternative but to imrsue the course I have adopted.” § 
Philip’s embarrassments were indeed gi’eat, — ^far beyond the reach of an}" 
financial skill of his ministers to remove. His various expedients for relieving 
himself from the biifdoii which, as he truly said, was bc oming heavier every- 
day, form a (suiious chapter in the history of finance'. But wo have not 
yet reached the period at which Lhqy can be most etfcctivcly presented to 
the reader. 

The commons strongly urged the king to complete the great work he 
had early undertaken, oi' embodying in one code the munici])al law of 
Castile. || They gave carcfirl attention to the ad minist ration uf justice, 
showed their desire for the reform of various abuses, especially for (piicken- 
iiig the despatch of business, proverbially slow in Spain, and, in sliort, for- 
relieving suitors, as far as possible, from the manifold v(*\ations to wliich- 
they were daily exposed in the tribunals. With a wise liberality tliey re- 
^j,omnicud(‘il that, in order to secure the services of competent i>crsons in 
judicial offices, their salaries — in many cases wholly inadequate — should be 
greatly increased.^ 

The Cortes watched Avitli a tnily parental care over the great interests of tlie 
state — its commerce, its husbandry, and its irianufactiires. They raised a 
loud, and as it w’oulcl seem not an inclfectnal, note of remonstrance against 
the tyrannical practice of the crown in seizing for its own use the bullion 
which, as elsewhere stated, had been imi)orted from the New World on their 
own account by the merchants of Seville. 

' Some of the petitions of the Cortes show what would he thought at the 

* “ Qiip bastaran pars eonquistar y ganar un reyno.”— Cortes of Valladolid of 1558, pet. 4. 

^ Cortes of Toledo of 1559, pet. 3. 

I IjJifueTite, Historia de Espafla, tom. xiii. p. 118. § Ibi<!. iom. xiv. p. 397. 

II Cortes of Valladolid of 1558, pet. 12. 

IT Lafuente, Histormde Espafla, tom. xiii. p. 125. 
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present day a strange ignorance of the true principles of legislation in respect 
to commerce. Thus, regarding gold and suyer, independently of their yalue 
as a medium of exchangSi as constituting in a peculiar manner the wealth of 
a country^ they considered that the true policy was to keep the precious metals 
at home, and prayed that their exportation mig|ht be forbidden. Yet this was 
a common error in the sixteenth century with other nations besides the 
Spaniards. It may seem singuhur, however, that the experience of three- 
fourths of a century had not satisfied the Castilian of the futility of such 
attempts to obstruct the natural current of commerciid circulation. 

In the same spirit, they besought the king to prohibit the use of gold and 
silver in plating copper and other substances, as well as for wearing-apparel 
and articles of household luxury. It was a waste of the precious metals, which 
were needed for other purposes. This petition of the commons may he referred 
in part, no doubt, to their fondness for sumptuary laws, which in Castile 
formed a more ample code than could be easily found in any other countiy.* 
The love of costly and ostentatious dress was a passion which they may have 
caught from their neighbouis, the Spanish Arabs, who delighted in this way 
of displaying their opulence. It furnished accordingly, from an early period, 
a fruitful theme of declamation to the clergy, in their invectives against the 
pomp and vanities of the world. 

Unfortunately Philip, who was so frequently deaf to the wiser suggestions 
of the Cortes, gave his sanction to this petition ; and in a pragmatic devoted 
to the objc-ct, he caiiied out the ideas of the legislature as heartily as the most 
austere reformer could have desired. As a state paper, it has certainly a novel 
aspect, going at groat length into such minute specifications of wearing- 
ftpl)arel, both male and female, that it would seem to have been devised by a 
committee of tailors and milliners, rather than of grave legislators.t The 
tailors, indeed, the authors of Uicse seductive abominations, did not escape 
the direct animadversion of the Cortes. In another petition they were cle- 
nonticed as unprofitable persons, occupied with needleworkf like women, instead 
of tilling the ground or seiviug his majesty in the wars, like men.t 

In the same spirit of impertinent legidation, the Cortes would have regu- 
lated the expenses of the table, which, they said, of late years had been exces- 
sive. They recommended that no one should he allowed to have more than four 
dishes of meat and four of fruit served at the same in(’-al. They were further 
scandalized by the increasing use of coaches, a niode of conveyance w'hich had 
been introduced into Spain only a few years before. They regarded them as 
tempting men to an efl'eminate indulgence, which most of them could ill afford. 
They considered the practice, moreover, as detrimental to the good horseman- 
ship for which their ancestors had been so renowned. They prayed, therefore, 
that, consideiing ‘*the nation had done well for so many years without the 

* The history of luxuiy in Castile, and qt the various enactments for tlie restraint of it, 
forms the subject of a work by Sempere y Guarinos, containing many curious paiticalarB, 
especially in regard to the life of the Castilians at on carliei i>eriod of their history.— His- 
toria <lel Luso (Madrid, 1788, 2 tom. 12mo.). 

t “ Anssi mismo inandamos que niiiguna persona de ninguna condicion ni calidad quo 
SCO, no pueda traer ni traya m ropa ni en vestido, ni en colzas, ni jubon, jil cii gualdrapa, 
ni guarnicionde inula ni dc c{L^’al]o, ningun genero de bordado ni rccamado, ni gandiuado, m' 
entorchado, ni chaperia de oro ni de plata, ni de oro de caflutillo, ni de martillo, ni ningun 
genero de trenza ni cordon ni cerdoncillo, ni fhmja, ni pasamono, ni pespunte, ni perfll de 
oro ni plata ni seda. ni otra cosa, aunque el dicho oro y plata sean falsos/* &c.— Fracmatica 
expedida A peticion de la Cortes de Madrid de 1563. 

t '* Ocupados en cste oficio y gduero de vivienda de coser, que habia de se para las 
inugeres, muchoa hombrea que podrian servir & B. M. en la guerra dqjaban de ir A ella, 
y dejaban tombien de labrar los campos.*'— Cortes of 1573, pot. 75, ap. Lafiiente, Hist de 
Espalia, tom. xiv. p. 407. 
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use of coaches, it might heuceforth be prohibited.”* * * § Philip so far complied 
-with their petition, as to forbid any one but the owner of four horses to Keep 
a coach. Thus he imagined that, while encouraging the raising of horses, he 
idiould effectually discourage any but the more wealthy from affecting this 
costly luxury. * 

There was another petition, somewhat remarkable, and worth citing, as it 
shows the attachment of the Castilians to a national institution which has 
often incurred the censure of foreigners. A petition of the Cortes of 1573 
prayed that some direct encouragement might be given to bull-iights, which 
of late had shown symptoms of decline. They ^vised that the principal 
towns should be required to erect additional circuses, and to provide lances for 
the combatants, and music for the entertainments, at the charge of the muni- 
cipalities. They insisted on this as important for mending the breed of 
horses, as well as for furnishing a chivalrous exercise for the nobles and cava- 
liers. This may excite some surprise in a spectator of our day, accustomed to 
see only the most wretched hacks led to the slaughter, and men of humble 
condition skirmishing in the arena. It was otherwise in those palmy days of 
chivalry, when the horses employed were of a generous breed, and the com- 
batants were nobles, who entered the lists with as proud a feeling as that with 
which they would have gone to a tourney. Even so late as the sixteenth 
century it was the boast of Charles the Fifth, that, when a young man, he had 
fought like a Tnxiiador, and killed his bull. Philip gave his assent to this 
petition, with a promptness which showed that he understood the character of 
his coimtrymen. 

It would be an error to regard the more exceptionable and frivolous petitions 
of the Cortes, some of which have been above enumerated, as affording a true 
type of the predominant character of Castilian legislation. The laws, or, to 
speak correctly, the petitions of that body, are strongly impressed with a 
wise and patriotic sentiment, showing a keen perception of the wants of the 
community, and a tender anxiety to relieve them. Thus we find the Cortes 
recommending that guardians should be appointed to find employment for 
such young and destitute persons as, without friends to aid them, had no 
means of getting a livelihood for themselves. + They propose to have visitors 
chosen, whose duty it should be to inspect the prisons every week, and see 
that fitting arrangements w«re made for securing the health and cleanliness of 
the inmates. J They desire that care should be taken to have suitable accom- 
modations provided at the inns for travellers.§ With their usual fondness for 
domestic inquisition, they take notice of the behaviour of senrants to their 
masters, and, with a simplicity that may well excite a smile, they animadvert 
on the conduct of maidens who, ** in the absence of their mothers, spend their 
idle hours in reading romances full of lies and vanities, which they receive as 
truths for the government ot their own conduct in their intercourse with the 
world. ” II The books thus stigmatized were doubtless the romances of chivalry, 

* Cortes of 1573, pet. 76, ap. Lafiionto, Hist, do Espafia, tom. ziv. p. 408. 

i Banke, Ottoman and Spanish Empires, p. 59. 

t Quo cada seniana 6 cada incs se nombren en los ayuntamientos de coda ciudad 6 villa 
dostos Beynos, dos Begidores, los quales se ballon & la vision y visitas de la cared. ^—Cortes 
of Toledo of 1569, 1560, pet. 102. 

§ Provision real para quo los inesones del reyno esten bion i)roveidoB de los mantenimien- 
tus necesarios para los caminantes, Toledo, 20 de Octubre de 1660. 

II "Como los mniicebos y las donzellas por su ociosldad se principalmoiito oenpan en 
aquello [leer libros de mentiras y vanidades], desvanecense y aficiononse en cierta manera & 
los casus que lecn cn aqueUos libros haver acontescido, ansi da amores como de onuas y 
otras vanidades : y afllclonados, quondo se offirece algun caso soincgante, danse & el mas & 
ilmda sndta que si no lo huviessen leydo.”— Cortes of 1568, pet. 107, olted by Banke. 
Ottoman and Spanish Empires, p. 00. 
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which at this period were at the height of their popularity in Castile. Cer- 
vantes had not vet aimed at this pestilent litera^re those shafts of ridicule 
which did moi’e than any legislation could have done tow’ards driving it from 
the land. , 

The commons watched over the business of education as zealously as over 
any of the material interests of the state. They inspected the condition of the 
higher seminaries, and would have provision made for the foundation of new 
chuirs in the universities. In aocordance with their views, though not in con- 
foimity to any positive suggestion, Philip published a pragmatic in respect to 
these institutions. He complained of the practice, i‘ax)idly increasing among 
his subjects, of going abroad to get their education, when the most ample pro- 
vihion was made fot it at home. The elTect was eminently disastrous ; for 
while the Castilian universities languished for want of patronage, the student 
wlio went abroad was pretty sure to return with ideas not tlie best suited to 
liis own country. The king, therefore, prohibited Spaniards from going to 
any university out of his dominions, and required all now abroad to return. 
Tliis edict he accompanied with the S(ivere penalty of forfeiture of their secular 
nossessions for ecclesiastics, and of hanishment and couliscation of property 
tor laymen.* 

This kind of pragmatic, though made doubtless in accordance with the 
popular feeling, infelred a sti etcli of arbitrary power that cannot he charged 
on those which emanated diniclly from the suggestion (»f the legislature. In 
this respect, however, it fell far shoi*t of those ordinances whi(;h proceeded ex- 
clusively from the royal will, without reftmmee to the wishes of the commons. 
Such ordinances — and they were probably more numerous than any other 
class of law.s during this i cign— are ilouhtless among the most arbitrary acts of 
which a monarch can be guilty ; fur they imply nothing less than an assump- 
tion of the law-making iiower into his own liarids, Indecil, they met with a 
strong remoiiatrance in the year 1579, when Philip was bi sought by the com- 
mons not to make any laws Imt such as had first received the, sanction of the 
Cortes + Yet Philip might vindicate himself by the* cxainjde of his pmle- 
(M^ssors — even of those who, like Ferdinand and Isabella, had most at heart the 
inteivsts of the nation. J 

It must be further admitted, that the more regular mode of proceeding, 
with the co-operation of the Cories, had in itmiicli to warrant the idea, that 
the real right of legislation was vcsteil in the king. A petition, usually 
eouched in tlie most hniublc terms, pniyed his majesty to give his assent to 
the law proposed. This he did in a few words ; or, what was much more com- 
mon, he refused to give it, tleclaring that, in the existing case, “it was not 
exjiedient that any change should he made.” It was observed that the num- 
bin' of eases in whieh I’hilip rejected the ]>etitioiis of the commons was much 
greater than had been usual with roniier sovereigns. 

A more frequent practice wi.li Philip was one that better suited his hesi- 
tating nature and habit of jirocrastination. He replied in ambiguous terms, 
that “he would take the matter into consideration,” or “ that he Avould lay it 
heibre his council, and take such measures as would be best lor his service.” 
Thus the Cortes adjourned in ignorance of the fate of their fictitious. Even 
when he announced his assent, a^ it was left to him to fn'cseribe the terms of 
the law, it might be more or Ics.-^ (;oiifoi*mable to those of tlie petition. The 

* Pracnmtica para qnc iiingun uatural do cstos rcynos vaya .a ubtudiar fuera do cUos, 
Aituduoz, 22 de Noviembro de 1559. 

t Marina, Teoria do las Curtes, tom ii. p 219. 

X Sec the *‘Fragmaticus del Keyn >,’* hrst printed at Alcala do Ilcnares, at the close of 
iHubollu’s reign, in 1503. Tliis faiim . ■ collection was almost wholly made up of the ordi- 
n.iiu-es of Ferdinand and Isabella \ ur i>as»ing through several it was ilnolly 

au>(>ioed in the Nueva Recopiluc.i o ' oi Philip tlic Second. 
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Cortos haring hoen dismissed, there was no redress to be obtained if the law 
did not express their views, nor could any remonsi ranee be presented by that 
body until their next ession, usually three years later. The practice established 
by Charles the Fifth, of postponing the presenting of petitions till the supplies 
h^ been voted, and the immediate adjournment O' the legislature afterwards, 
secured an absolute authority to the princes of the house of Austria, that made 
a fearful change in the ancient constitution of Castile. 

Yet the meetings of the Cortes, shorn as that body was of its ancient privi- 
leges, were not without important benefits to the nation. None could bo 
better acquainted than the deputies with the actual wants and wishes of theii” 
constituents. It was a manifest advantage for the king to receive this infor- 
mation. It enabled him to take the coui-se best suited to the interests of the 
people, to which he would naturally be inclined when he did not regard them 
as conflicting with liis own. Even when he did, the strenuous support of their 
own views by the commons might compel him to modify his measures. How- 
ever absolute the monai’ch, he would naturally shrink from pursuing a policy 
so odious to the people tliat, if persevered in, it might convert remonstrance 
into downright resistance. 

The freedom of discussion among the deputies is attested by the independent 
tone with which in their petitions they denounce the manifold abuses in the 
state. It is honourable to Philip, that he should not liave attempted to stifle 
this freedom of debate ; though ]>erhaps this may be inoi*e correctly referred to 
his i>olicy, which made him willing to leave this safety-valve open for the pas- 
sions of the people. He may have been content to flatter them with the 
image of power, conscious that he alone retained the substance of it. How- 
ever this may liavc been, the good ettect of the exercise of these rights, im- 
perfect as they were, by the third estate, must bo highly estimated. The fact 
of being called together to consult on public affairs gave the pcojde a considera- 
tion ill tlicir own eyes which raised them far above the abject condition of the 
subjects of an Eastern d(>spotism. It cherished in them that love of inde- 
pendence which was their birthright, inlieritcd from their ancestors, and thus 
maintained in their bosoms those lofty sentiments wliieh were the character- 
istics of the humbler classes of the Spauiaids beyond those of any other nation 
in Christendom. 

One feature W'lis wanting to complete the picture of absolute monarchy. 
This was a standing army,— a thing hitherto unknow'u in Siiaiu. There was, 
indeed, an iiiiinensc foi'cc kept on foot in the time of’ Charles tlie Fifth, and 
many of the troops were Spaniards. But they were stationed abroad, and 
were intended solely for foreign enterprises. It is to Pliilip’s time that we 
are to refer the first g(;rms of a peimancut militaiy establishment, designed to 
maintain order and obedience at home. 

Tlic levies raised for this purj)ose amounted to tw’enty companies of men-at- 
arms, wliieh, with the complement of four or five followers to each lance, made 
a force of some streiigtli. It was further swelhjd by five thousand ginctes, or 
light cavalry.* These corjis were a heavy charge on the crown. They were 
ciuled “the Guards of Castile.” The meu-at-arins, in particular, were an 
object of great care, and were under admirable discipline. Even Philip, who 
had little relish for military affaii’s, was in the habit of occasionally reviewing 
them in person. In addition to these troops there was a body of tbiriy thou- 
sand militia, whom the king could call into the field when necessary. A coips 
of some sixteen hundred horsemen patrolled the southern coast of Andalusia, 
to guard the country from invasion by the African Moslems ; and garrisons 
established in fortresses along the frontiers of Spain, both north and south, 
completed a permanent force for the defence of the kingdom against domestic 
insurrection, as well as foreign Invasion. 

* Belazione di Coutariiii, MS. 
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CHAPTER II. 

DOMESTIC AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 

The deigy^Their Subordination to the Crown— The Escorial— Queen Anne. 

A HEYiEV^ of the polity of Castile would be incomplete without a notice of 
the ecclesiastical omer, which may well be supposed to have stood pre-eminent 
in such a countiy, and under such a monarch as Philip the Second. Indeed, 
not only did that prince present himself before the world as the great cham- 
pion of the Faith, but he seemed ever solicitous in private life to display his 
zeal for religion and its ministers. Many anecdotes are told of Rim, in 
connection with this. On one occasion, seeing a young girl going within the 
railing of the altar, he rebuked her, saying, Where th^e priest enters is no 
place either for me or you.” * * * § A cavalier who had given a blow to a canon of 
Toledo he sentenced to death, f 

Under his protection and princely patronage, the Church reached its most 
palmy state. Colleges and convents — ^in short, religious institutions of every 
kind— were scattered broadcast over the land. The good fathers loved pleasant 
and picturesque sites for their dwellings ; and the traveller, as he journeyed 
through the country, was surprised by the number of stately edifices which 
crowned the hill -tops, or rested on their slopes, surrounded by territories that 
spread out for many a league over meadows and cultivated fields and pasture- 
laud. 

The secular clergy, at least the higher dignitaries, were so well endowed as 
sometimes to eclipse the grandees in the pomp of their establishments. In 
the time of Ferdinand and Isabella, the archbishop of Toledo held jurisdic- 
tion over fifteen principal towns and a great number of villages. His income 
amounted to full eighty thousand ducats a year.i In Philip’s time tlie income 
of the archbishop of Seville amounted to the same sum, while that of the see 
of Toledo hatl risen to two hundred thousand ducats, nearly twice as much as 
that of the richest grandee in the kingdom. § In power and opulence, the 
primate of Spain ranked next in Christendom to the poj^e. 

The great source of all this wealth of tlie ecclesiastical order in Castile, as 
in most other countries, was the benefactions and bequests of the pious — of 
those, more espechiUy, whose piety had beeji deierred till the close of life, 
when, anxious to make amends for past delinquencies, they bestowed the more 
freely that it was at the expense of their heirs. As what was thus bequeathed 
was locked up by entail, the constantly accumulating property of the Church 
had amounted, in Philip’s time, if we may take the assertion of the Cortes, to 
more than one-half of the landed property in the kingdom. || Thus the bur- 
den of providing for the expenses of the state fell with increased heaviness on 
the commons. Alienations in mortmain formed the subject of one of their 
earliest remonstrances after Philip’s accession, but without efibet ; and though 
the same petition was urged in very plain language at almost every succeeding 
session, the king stiU answered that it was not expedient to molce any change 
in the existing Taws. Besides his goodwill to the ecclesiastical order, Philip 

* “ VoB ni yo no avemos de subir donde los Bacerdotes.’*— Dicbos y Heebos de Phellpe II., 

P- 06. t Cabi’eia, Filipe Begundo, p. 894. 

t L. Marineo Siculo, Cosas Memorabiles, fol. 23. 

§ Nota di tutti li Titolati di Spagna, MS. 

11 LafUente, Hlatoria de Espafiia, tom. ziv. p. 416. 
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waB occupied with the costly construction of the Escorial; and he had 
probably no mind to see the streams of public bounty, which had hitherto 
flowed so freely into the reservoirs of the Church, thus suddenly obstructed, 
when they were i^o much needed for his own infant institution. 

While Philip was thus willing to exalt the religious order, already far too 
powerful, he was careful that it £ould never gain such a height as womd enable 
it to overtop the royal authority. Both in the Church and in the council — 
for they were freely introduced into the councils — ^theologians were ever found 
the most devoted servants of the crown. Indeed, it was on the crown that 
they were obliged to rest all their hopcc of preferment. 

Philip perfectly understood that the control of the clergy must be lodged 
with that power which had the right of nomination to benehces. The Boman 
see, in its usual spirit of encroachment, had long claimed the exercise of this 
ri^ht in Castile, as it had done in other European states. The great battle 
with the Church was fought in the time of Isabella the Catholic. Fortunately^ 
the sceptre was held by a sovereign whose loyalty to the Faith was beyond 
suspicion. From this hard struggle she came off victorious ; and the govern- 
ment of Castile henceforth retained possession of the important prerogative of 
appointing to vacant benefices. 

Philip, with all his deference to Borne, was not a man to relinquish any of 
the prerogatives of the crown. A difficulty arose under Pius the Fift^ who 
contended that he still had the right, possessed by former popes, of nominating 
to ecclesiastical offices in Milan, Kaples, and Sicily, the Italian possessions 
held by Spain. He complained bitterly of the conduct of the councils in those 
states, which refused to allow the publication of his bulla without the royal 
exequatur. Philip, in mild terms, expressed his desire to maintain the most 
amicable relations with the see of Rome, provided he was not required to 
compromise the interests of his crown. At the same time he intimated his sur- 
prise that his holiness should take exceptions at his exercise of the rights of his 
predecessors, to many of whom the Church was indebted for the most signal 
services. The pope was well aware of the importance of maintaining a good 
understanding with so devoted a son of the Church ; and Philip was allowed 
to remain henceforth in undisturbed' possession of this inestimable pre- 
rogative.* 

The powers thus vested in the king he exercised with great discretion. 
With his usual facilities for information ho made liimsclf acquainted with the 
characters of the clergy in the different parts of his dominions. He was so 
accurate in his knowledge, that he was frequently able to detect an error or 
omission in the information he received. To one who had been giving him an 
account of a certain ecclesiastic, he remarked — “You have told me nothing of 
his amours.” Thus x)crfectly apprised of the characters of the candidates, he 
was prepared, whenever a vacancy occurred, to fill the place with a suitable 
incumbent. + 

It was his habit, before preferring On. individual to a high office, to have 
proof of his powers by trying them first in some subordinate station. In his 
selection he laid much stress on rank, for the influence it carried with it. 
Yet frequently, when well satisfied of ihe merits of the parties, he promoted 
those whose humble condition had made them little prepared for such an ele- 
vation.4: There was no more effectual way. to secure his favour than to show 

* Lafliento, Historla de Espafla, tom. xiii p. 261.--OabreTB, FlUpe Begondo, pp. 432, 483. 
t Cabrera, Filipe Begundo, lib. xi. cap. 11 ; lib. xii. cap. 21.— Relazlone Ahozl 1588, MS. 

t “Otras vezes presentaba para Obispos Canonigos tan particulareH i presbitexos tan 
apartados no solo de tal esperanoa, mas pensamiento en si mismos, i en la comnn opinion, 
quo la cednla da sn presentaclon no admitia sa rezelo de ser engafio^s 6 burladoi. SUgla 
Aqnlen no pedia, 1 mezecla.**— Cabrera, Filipe Begondo, p. 891. 
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a steady resistance to the usuimtions of Home. It was owing, in part at 
least, to the refusal of Quiroga, the bishop of Cuenca, to publish a papu bull 
without the royal assent, that he was raised to tne hignest dignity in Hie 
kingdom, as art'Ubishop of Toledo. Philip chose to have a suitable acknow- 
ledgment from the person on whom he conferred a favour ; and once, when 
an ecclesiastic, whom ho had made a bishop, went to take possession of his 
see without first expressing his gratitude, the king sent for him back, to 
remind him of his duty.* * * § Such an acknowledgment was in the nature of 
a homage rendered to his master on his preferment. 

Thus gratitude for the past and hopes for the future were the strong ties 
which bound every prelate to his sovereign. In a difference with the Homan 
see, the Castilian "churchman was sure to be found on the side of the sovei'eign, 
rather than on that of the pontiff. In his own troubles, in like manner, it was 
to the king, and not to the pope, that he was to turn for relief. The kix^g, on 
the other hand, when pressed by those embarrassments with which he was too 
often surrounded, looked for aid to the clergy, who for the most part rendered 
it cheerfully and in liberal measure. Nowhere were the cler^ so heavily 
burdened as in Spain, t It was computed that at least one-tnird of their 
revenues was given to the king. Thus completely were the different orders, 
both spiritual and temporal, tlu'ougbout the monarchy, under the control of 
the sovereign. 

A few pages back, while touching on alienations in mortmain, I had occasion 
to allude to the Escorial, that “ eighth wonder of the world,” as it is proudly 
styled by the Spaniards. There can be no place more proper to give an 
account of this extraordinary edifice, than the part of the narrative in which 1 
have been desirous to throw as much light as possible on the character and 
occupations of Philip. The Escorial engrossed the leisure of mom than thirty 
yeoi’s of his life ; it reflects in a peculiar manner his tastes, and the austere 
character of his mind ; and whatever criticism may be passed on it as a work 
of art, it cannot be denied that, if every other vestige of his reign were to be 
swept away, that wonderful structure would of itself suffice to show the 
grandeur of his plans and the extent of his resources. 

The common tradition that Philip built the Escorial in pursuance of a vow 
which he made at the time of the great battle of St. Quentin, the 10th of 
August, 1567, has been rejected by modem critic.'!, on the ground that con- 
temporary writers, and amongst them the historians of the convent,,, make no 
mention of the fact. But a recently-discovered document leaves little doubt 
that such a vow was actually made.t However this may have been, it is 
certain that the king designed to commemorate the event by this structure, as 
is intimated by its dedication to St. Ltawrence, the martyr on whose day the 
victory was gained. The name given to the place was SUio de San Lormao 
el Beal. But the monastery was better known from the hamlet uoar which it 
stood , — El Escurial, or El Escorial ^ — ^which latter soon became the ortho- 
graphy generally adopted by the Castilians. § 

* Cabrera, Filipe Begundo, lib. xi. cap. 11. 

t Bclazlone di Contarini, MS. — Banke, Ottoman and Spanish Empires, p. 61. 

j The document alluded to is a letter, without date or signature, but in tlie handwriting 
of the sixteenth century, and purporting to be written by a person entinsted with the task 
pf^draftiiig the necessary legal instruments for the oundation of the convent. He inquires 
^ether in tlio preamble he shall make mention of his majesty’s vow. ** El voio que S. M. 
1^0, si S. M. no lo quicre poner ni dedarar, bien puede, porqua no hay para que ; pero si 
B. 11. quisiere que so declare cn las escrituras, avisemelo v. m.”— Documentos Tn^ditos, 
tom. xxyifi. p. 567. 

§ Examples equally ancient, of both forms of spelling the name, may be fo»fiid ; though 

npw universal in the Castilian, seems to have been also the more common from 
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The motives which, after all, operated probably moat powerfully on Philip, 
had no connection with the battle of St Quentin. His father, me emperor, 
had directed by his will that his bones diould remain at Ynste, until a more 
suitable place should be provided for them by his son. The building now to 
be erected was designed expressly as a mausoleum for Philip’s parents, as well 
as for their descendants of the royal line of Austna. But the erection of a 
1 ‘eligious house on a magnificent scale, that would proclaim to the world his 
devotion to the Faith, was the predominant idea in the mind of Philip. It 
was, moreover, a part of his scheme to combine in the plan a palace for him- 
self ; for, with a taste which he may be said to have inherited from his father, 
he loved to live in the sacred shadows of the cloister. These ideas, somewhat 
iucongnious as they may seem, were fully carried out by the erection of an 
edifice dedicated at once to the thi'eefold purpose of a palace, a. monastery, and 
a tomb.* 

Soon after the king’s return to Spain, he set about carrying his plan into 
execution. The site which, after careful examination, he selected for the 
building, was among the mountains of the Guadarrama, on the borders of New 
Castile, 1* about eight leagues north-vrest of Madrid. The healthiness of the 
place and its convenient distance from the capital combined with the stem and 
solitary character of the region, so congenial to his taste, to give it the pre- 
ference over other spots, which might have found more favour with persons of 
a different nature. Encompassed by rude and rocky hills, which sometimes 
soar to the gigantic elevation of- mountains, it seemed to be shut out com- 
pletely from the world. The vegetation was of a thin and stunted growth, 
seldom spreading out into the luxuriant foliage of the lower regions ; and the 
winds swept down from the neighbouring sierra with the violence of a 
hunicane. Yet the air was salubrious, and the soil was nourished by springs 
of the purest water. To add to its recommendations, a quany, close at hand, 
of excellent stone, somewhat resembling granite in appearance, readily supplied 
the materials for buildiug, — a circurastaucc, considering the vastness or the 
work, of no little importance. 

The architect who furnished tlicj plans,' and on whom the king relied for 
superintending their execution, was Juan Bautista de Toledo. Ho was bom 
in Spain, and, early discovering uncommon talents for his profession, was sent 
to Italy. Here he studied the principles of his art, under the great masters 
who were then filling their native land with those monuments of genius that 
fundshed the best study to the artist. Toledo imbibed their spirit, and under 
tlieir tuition acquired that simple, indeed severe taste, which formed a con- 
tmst to the prevalent tone of Spanish architecture, but which, happily, found 
favour with liis royal patron. 

Before a stone of the new edifice was laid, Philip had taken care to provide 
himself with the -tenants who wero to occupy it. At a general chapter of the 
Jeronyihite fraternity, a prior was chosen for tho convent of the Escorial, 
which was to consist of fifty members, soon increased to double that number. 
Philip had been induced to give the preference to the Jeronymito order, partly 
from their general reputation for ascetic piety, and in part from the regard 
shown for them by his father, who had chosen a convent of that order as the 
place of his last retreat. The monks were speedily transferred to the village 

the first. The word is derived from scoriee, tlic dross of iron-mines, found near the spof:-^ 
{See Ford, Handbook for Spain (3rd edition), p. 761. 

« A letter of the royal founder, published by Biguenga, enumerates tlio ol|jectsd;o whielfe* 
the new building was to be specially devoted.— Historin do la Oiden do San Qeronimo, to^. , 
iii. p 634. « V 

t *‘Tlic Escorial is placed by some geographers in Old Castile; but the dirision of the. 
provinces is carried on the crert of the Sierra which rises behind it.”— Ford, Handhphk for 
Spain, p. 760. ' 
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of the Escorial, where thejr contmijed to 

pared for them in the* ma^g^cent pile 'v^pich they were theneeforth to occiipy. 

Their temporary habitatiola was of the meanest kind, like haost of the build- 
ings^ in the hamlet. II; was without window or chimney, «ad the rain found 
its way through the dilapidated 'roof df tihe apartment which they used as a 
chapel; so that iliey were obliged to protect themselv^ by a coverlet stretched 
above their heada A rude ai^r was raised at one end of the chapel, over 
which was scrawled on the watll, with charcoal, the figure of a crucifix.* 

The king, on his visits to the place, was lodged in the house of the curate, 
in not much better repair than the other dwellings in the hamlet While 
there, he was punctual in his attendance at mass, when a rude seat was pre- 
pared for him near the choir, consisting of a three-legged stool, defended from 
vulgar eyes by a screen of such old and tattered cloth that the inquisitive 
spectator might, without difficulty, see him through the holes in it.t He was 
So near the choir, that the monk who stood next to him could hardly* avoid 
being brought into contact with the royal person. The Jeronymite who tells 
the story assures us that Brother Antonio used to weep as he declared that 
more than once, when he cast a furtive glance at the monarch, he saw his eyes 
filled with tears. “ Such,** says the good father, “ were the devout and jo^Ful 
feelings with which the king, as he gazed on the poverty around him, medi- 
tated his lofty plans for converting this poverty into a scene of grandeur more 
worthy of the worship to be performed there.** ^ 

The brethren were much edified by the humility shown by Philip when 
attending the services in this wretched cabin. They often told the story of 
his one day coming late to matins, when, unwilling to intemipt the services, 
he quietly took his seat by the entrance, on a rude bench, at the upper end of 
which a peasant was sitting. He remained some time before his presence was 
observed, when the monks conducted him to his tribune. § 

On the twenty-third of April, 1663, the first stone of the monasteiy was 
laid. On the twentieth of August following, the corner-stone of the church 
was also laid, with still greater pomp and solemnity. The royal confessor, the 
bishop of Cuen9a, arrayed in his pontificals, presided over the ceremonies. The 
king was present, and laid the stone with his own hands. The principal nobles 
of the court were in attendance, and there was a great concourse of spectators, 
both ecclesiastics and laymen ; the solemn services were concluded by the 
brotherhood, who joined in an anthem of thanksgiving and praise to the 
Almighty, to whom so glorious a mouument was to bo reared in this mountain 
wildemess.|| 

The rude sierra now swarmed with life. The ground was covered with tents 
and huts. The busy hum of labour mingled with the songs of the labourers, 
which, from their various dialects, betrayed the different, and oftentimes 

* SiguenQa, Hist, de la Ordon de San Geronimo, tom. iii. p. 549.— Memorias de Fray Jnan 
dc San Geronimo, Documentos In^ditos, tom. viL p. 22. 

t Tenia de ordinailo una banquetilla do tree pies, batisima y grosera, por silla, y cuando 
iba i, mlsa porque estuviese con algnn deconcia se le ponia un pafio viejo fhuic4s de Alma- 
guer el contador, que ya de gastado y deshilado hacia harto lugar por bub agi^eros a los qua 
querlan ver d la Persona Beal.’ — Memorias de Fray .Tuan de Ban Geronimo, Documentos 
In4dito8, tom. vlL p. 22. 

t *' JuT&bame muchaB voces llorando el dlcho ITay Antonio qne muchas veces alzando 
cautamente los oiJob vi6 correr por los de B. M. l&grimaB ; tonta era su devocion mezclada 
con el alegria de verse en aquella pobveza y ver tr&s esto aqnella alta idea que en su mente 
traia de la grandeza A que peusaba levantar aquella peqnefiez del divlno culto.”— Ibid., 
ubi supra. 

f ** Para levantar {anta f&brica menester eran actos de humildad tan profonda I lUd., 
p. 28. 

II Ibid., p. 26 et seq.— Blgaenfis, Hist de la Orden de Ban Geronimo, tom. iii. p. 646. 
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distant, proVinoes from which thej had* 'come. In this motley host the 
neatest order and decorum prevaUcd } nor were^i thd peaceful occupations of 
the day interrupted by any indecent brawls. 

As the work idvanc^d, Philip's viaits to the Escorial were longer and«nore 
frequent. He had always shown his love for the retirement of the cloister, by 
passizm some days of every year in it. Indeed, he was in th6 habit of keeping 
Holy Week not far from the scene of his present labours, at the convent m 
Guisando. In his present monastic retreat he had'the additioniA interest 
afforded by the contemplation of the great work, which seemed to engage as 
much of his thoughts as any of the concerns of government. 

Philip had given a degree of attention to the study of the fine arts seldom 
found in persons of his condition. He was a connoisseur in painting, and^ 
above all, in architecture, making a careful study of its piinc^les, and occa- 
sionally furnishing designs with his own hand.* No prince of his time left 
behind him so many proofs of his taste and magnificence in building. The 
royal mint at Segovia, the hunting-seat of the Pardo, the pleasant residence 
of Aranjuez, the alcazar of Madrid, the “Amieria ^al," and other noble 
works whicli adorned bis infant capital, were either built or greatly embel- 
lished by him. The land was covered with sti’iicturcs both civil and religions, 
which rose under the royal patronage. Churches and convents — the latter in 
lamentable profusion — constantly met the eye of the traveller. The general 
style of their execution was simple in the extreme. Some, like the great 
cathedral of Valladolid, of more pretension, but still showing the same auirtei'o 
character in their designs, furnished excellent models of architecture to 
counteract the meretricious tendencies of the age. Structures of a different 
kind from these were planted by Pliilij) along the frontiers in the north 
and on the southern coast*? of llie kingdom; and the voyager in the 
Mediterranean beheld fortress after fortress erowning the heights above the 
shore, for its defence against the Barbary corsair. Nor was the king’s passion 
for building confined to Spam. AVherever his armies penetrated in the semi- 
civilized regions of the New World, the march of tin* conqueror was sure to be 
traced by the ecclesiastical and military structures which rose in his roar. 

Fortunately, simiUrity of taste led fo the most perfect haiinouy between 
the mouarcli and his architect, in their conferences on the great work which 
was tp crown the architectural glories of Philip’s reign. The king inspected 
the details, and watched ovei' every step in the progress of the building, with 
as much care as Toledo liimself. In order to judge of tJie effecjt from a distance, 
he was in the habit of climbing the mountains at a spot about half a league 
from the monastery, where a kind of natural chair was formed by the ciags. 
Here, with his spyglass in his hand, he would sit for hours, aud gaze on ttie 
complicated structure growing up below. Tlie place is still known as the 
-‘king’s seat.”t 

It was certainly no slight proof of the deep interest "which Philij) took in 
the work, that he was content to exchange liis palace at Madrid for a place 
that afforded him no better accommodations than the poverty-stricken village 
of the Escorial. In 1571 he made an important change in these occommodar 
tions, by erecting a cliapcl which might atfoi'd the monks a more decent house 
of worship than their old weather-beaten hovel ; and "with this he combined a 
comfortable apartment for Jiim self. In these new quarters he passed still 
more of his time in cloistered seclusion than he had done before. Far from 

* “Teuia tonta destreQa en diaponer las tragos de Palacios, Oastillos, Jaidines, y otns 
cosas, quo quaiido Francisco de Mora mi Tio Tragador mayor snyo, y Juan de Herrera sil 
Antecessor lo traian la prlmera planta, assi mandaya quitor, 6 poner, 6 mudar, oomo tA faexa 
nn Vltrubio.”— Dichos y Hechos de Phelipe II., p. 181. 

t LaAiente, Historia de Espafla, tom. xiii. p. 253. 

YOL. HI. H 
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confining his attention to a su|)ervi8ion of the Escorial, he brought his secre- 
taries and Ills papers along with him, read here his despatches from abroad, 
and kept up a busy correspondence with ell parts of his dominions. He did 
foui^imes the amount of work here, says a Jeronymite, that^e didin the same 
number of days in the capital.* He used to boast that, thus hidden from the 
world, with a little bit of paper, he ruled over both hemispheres. That he did 
not alw^s wisely rule, is proved by more than one of his despatches relating 
to the anairs of Flanders, which issued from this consecrated place. Here he 
received accounts of the ])roceedings of his heretic subjects in uie Netherlands, 
and of the Morisco insurgents in Granada. And as he pondered on their 
demolition of church and convent, and their desecration of the most holy 
symbols of the* Catholic faith, ho doubtless felt a proud satisfaction in proving 
his own piety to the world by the erection of the most sumptuous edifice ever 
dedicated to the Cross. 

In 1577, the Escorial was so far advanced towards its completion as to afford 
accommodations not merely for Philip and his personal attendants, but for 
many of the court, who were in the habit of spending some time there with 
the king during the summer. On one of « these occasions, an accident oc- 
curred which h^l nearly been attended with most disastrous consequences 
to the building. 

A violent thunderstorm was raging in the mountains, and the lightning 
struck one of the fpeat towers of the monastery. In a short time the upper 
portion of the bmlding was in a blaze. So much of it, fortunately, was of 
solid materials, that the fire made slow progress. But the difficulty of bring- 
ing water to boar on it was extreme. It was eleven oVlock at night when tho 
fire broke out, and in the orderly household of Philip all had retired to rest. 
They were soon roused by the noise. Tho king took Ids station on the oppo- 
site tower, and watched with deep anxiety tho progress of tlio flames. The 
duke of Alva was one among the guests. Though sorely afflicted with the gout 
at tho time, he wrapped his dressing-gown about him, and climbed to a spot 
which afforded a still nearer view of the conflagration. Hero the ‘‘good duke” 
at once assumed the command, and gave his orders with as much promptness 
and decision as on the field of hattle.f 

AH the workmen, as well as the neighbouring peasantry, were assembled 
there. The men showed the same spirit of subordination wliich they had 
shown throughout the erection of the building. The duke^s orders were im- 
plicitly obeyed ; and more than one instance is recorded of daring self-devotion 
among the workmen, who toiled as if conscious they were under the eye of 
their sovereign. The tower trembled under tho fury of the flumes ; and the 
upper portion of it threatened every moment to fall in ruins. Great fears were 
entertained that it would crush the hospital, situated in that part of the 
monasteiy. Fortunately, it fell in an opposite direction, carrying with it a 
splendid chime of bells that was lodged in it, hut doing no injury to the spec- 
tators. The loss which bore most heavily on tho royal li(*art was that of 
sundry inestimable relics which perished in the flames. But Philip’s sorrow 
was mitigated when he learned that a bit of tho true cross, and the right ann 
of St. Lawrence, the martyred patron of the Escorial, were rescued from the 
flames. At len^h, by incredible efforts, the fire, which had lasted till six in 
the morning, was happily extinguished, and Philip withdrew to his chamber, 

* ** Saljese do cierto quo so negoclava aqni mas on un dia quo on Madrid on quatro.*’— 
Siguenca, Hist, do la Orden do San Gorouimo, tom. ill. p. 575. 

t “ El buen Duque do Alba, aunque su vcjcz y gota no le daban Ingar, so Rubi6 & lo alto do 
la torro a ilar aniino y esfaerzo a los oflciales y gonto ; . . . . y rsto lo hauia S E. como 
dicstro capit4m y como qnien so bubia vlsto on otros mayores jieligros on la guerra.’*— 
JCemorias ds Fray Juan do Ban Gerouimo, Documentos Indditos, tom. vii. p. 197. 
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where his first act, we are told, was to return thanks to the Almighty for the 
preservation of the building consecrated to his service.* 

The king was desirous that as many of the materials os possible fojr the 
structure should be collected from his own dominions. These were so vast, 
and so various in their productions, that they furnished nearly every article 
required for the gonstruction of the edifice, as well as for its interior decora- 
tion. The grey stone, of which its walls were formed, was drawn from a 
neighbouring quarry. It was called herroquena^—is. stone bearing a resem- 
blance to granite, though not so hard. The Mocks hewn from the quarries, 
and dressed there, were of such magnitude as sometimes to require forty or 
fifty yoke of oxen to drag them. The jasper eame from the neighbourhood of 
Burgo de Osma. The more <lelic.ite marbles, of a great variety of colours, 
W'en* furnished by the mountain-ranges in the soutli of the I’cninsiila. The 
costly and elegant fabrics were muiiy of them sup])licd by native artisans.* 
Such were the damasks and velvets of Granada. Other cities, as Madrid, 
Toledo, and Saragossa, showed the profii-iency of native art in ciiiious 
manufactures of bronze and iron, and occav.ionally of the more i)rccious 
metals. • 

Yet Philip was largely indebted to his foreign possessions, especially those 
in Italy and the Low (Countries, for the emhollishmeiit of the interior of the 
edifice, whieli, in its sumptuous style of dec'oration, presenteil a contrast to 
the stem simplicity of its exterior. Milan, so renowned at that period for its 
fine workmanship in steel, gold, and precious stones, contrihnted many exquisite 
sneciinons of art. The w’alls were clothed with gorgeous tax>estiies from the 
Flemish looms. Spanish convents vied with i*aeh other in furnishing em- 
^hroideiios for the altars. Even the rude eohmies in the New AYorld liad their 
part in the great work, and the American forests supplied their cedar and 
ebony and richly-tinted woods, which dis])layed all their magical brilliancy of 
colour under the hands of the Castilian woikman.+ 

Though desirous, as far as possible, to employ th(‘ pr«)dncts of his own 
dominions, and to encourage native art, in one i>arliciilnr lie V(‘sortod almost 
exclusively to foreigners. The oil-paiiitings and fr-cococs W’hich profusely 
decorated the wralls and ceilings of the Escoiuil were executed by arti'.ts drawn 
chiefly from Italy, whose schools of design wcie still in their glory. But of 
nil living painters, Titian was the one whom Ihiilip, like his f.itlicr, most 
<leJighted to honour. To the king’s generous ynitroii.rge tli(’ wrorld is indebted 
for some of that great master’s noblest jiroductions, which lonnd a fitting place 
oil the walks of the Eseoiial. 

The prices which Philip paid enabled him to comniniid the serAiecs of the 
most eminent artists. Many anecdotes are told of his mnnifieencc. lie was, 
however, a severe ciitic. He did not preiii.it undy disclose liis opiiiitm. But 
when the hour came, the painter had soiuetnues tlu* mortification to find the 
work he had executed, it may bo with gre.it r confidence than skill, peremp- 
t<»rily rejected, or at best condemned to some ohseure corner of the building. 
This was the fate of an Italian artist, of iniich more pretension than power, 
who, after repeated failures according to flu* judgmciifc of tlio king— wliich 
Liter critics have not reversed — was dismis to hiti own country. But even 
here Philip dealt in a magnanimous way with the unlucky painter. “It is 
not Zuccaro’s fault.’* he said, “hut that of tlio yiersons who brought him 
licre and when he '■•'ut him back to Tt.d>, he gave him a considerable sum 
of money in addition to his large salary.:!. 


* Mcmoiias do Fray Joan de San Geronimo, Do< wun iitos In4dito8, tom. viL p. 201. 

1 Siguenqo, Hist. Ue la Orden de San Geroiiiuio, tom in. p 596. — Diclios y lleclios de 
PheUpe II , p. 2on — Lafuente, Hist dc E&pafia, loin mv. p. 427. 

X Stirling, Annals of the Artists of Spain, toni. i p. 211. 

n2 
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1* Before this magnificent pile, in a manner the creation of his own taste, 
Philip's nature appeared to expand, and to diseoTer some approach to those 
generous sympaWes for humanity which elsewhere seemed to have been 
denied him. He would linger for hours while he watched the labours of the 
artist, maki^ occasional criticisms, and laying hand familiarly on his 
shoulder.* & seemed to put off the coldness and reserve which formed so 
essential a part of his character. On one occasion, it is said, a stranger, having 
come into vie Escorial when the kii^ was there, mistook him for one of the 
officials, and asked hiTn some questions about liie pfotures. Philip, without 
undeceiving the man, humoured his mistake, andT good-naturedly undertook 
the part of cicerone^ by answering his inquiries, and showing him some of the 
objects most worth seeing.t Sinmar anecdotes have been told of others. What 
is strange is, that Philip should have acted the part of the good-natured 
'man. 

In 1584, the masonry of the Escorial was completed. Twenty-one yean 
had elapsed since the nrst stone of the monastery was laid. Tms certainly 
must be regarded as a short period for the erection of so stupendous a pile. 
St. Peter's church, with which one natuifdly compares it as the buildin| 
nearest in size and magnificence, occupied more than a century in its erection, 
which spread over the reigns of at least eighteen popes. But the Escorial, 
with the exception of the subterraneous chapel constructed by Philip the 
Fourth for the ourial-place of the Spanish princes, was executed in the reign 
of one monarch. That monarch hold in his hands the revenues of both tne 
Old World and the New ; and as he gave, in some sort, a personal supervision 
to the work, we may be sure that no one was allowed to sleep on 
his post. 

Yet the architect who designed the bmlding was not permitted to complete 
it. Long before it was finished, the hand of Toledo had mouldered in the dust. 
By his death it seemed that Philip had met with an irreparable loss. He felt 
it to be so himself ; and with great distrust consi^ed the important task to 
Juan de Herrera, a young Asturian. But though young, Herrera had been 
fonned on the best models ; for he was the favourite pupil of Toledo, and it 
soon appeared that he had not only imbibed the severe and elevated tastes of 
his master, but that his own genius fuUy enabled him to comprehend all 
Toledo’s great conceptions, and to caiTy them out as perfectly as lhat artist 
could have done himself. Philip saw with satisfaction that he had made no 
mistake in his selection. He soon conferred as freely with the new architect as he 
had done with liis predecessor. He oven showed him gi'cater favour, settding 
on him a salary of a thousand ducats a year, and giving him an office in the 
royal household, and the cross of St. lago. Herrera had the happiness to 
complete the Escorial. Indee^ he lived some six years after its com^etiou* 
He left several works, both civil and ecclesiastical, which perpetuate lus fame. 
But the Escorial is the monument by which his name, and that of his master, 
Toledo, have come down to posterity as those of the two greatest architects of 
whom Spoia con boast 

This is not the place for criticism on the architoctured merits of theEscoriaL 
Such criticism more properly belongs to a treatise on art. It has been my 
object simply to lay before the reader such an account of the execution of tikis 
mat work as would enable him to form some idea of the object to which Philip 
devoted so large a portion of his time, and which so eminently reflected his 
peculiar cast of mind. 

Critics have greatly differed from each other in their judgments of the 
Escorial. Few mreigners have been found to acquiesce in the undiluted pane- 

* Stirling, Annals of the Artists of Spain, tom. 1, p. 208. 

• \ Dichos y Hechos de Fhelipe IL, p. 8L 
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flyric of those CastilianB who pronounce it the eighth wonder of the woilc^ 
Yet it cannot he denied that few foreigners are qualified to decide on the merits 
of a work, to judge of which correctly requires a perfect understanding of the 
character of the Country in which it was built, and of the monarch who built 
it. The traveller who gazes on its long lines of cold grey stone, scarcely 
broken by an ornament, feels a dreary sensation creeping over him, while he 
contrasts it with the lighter and more ^acefiil edifices-to which his eye has been 
accustomed. But he may read in this the true cxpi'ession of the founder’s 
character. Philip did not aim at the beautiful, much less at the festive and 
cheerfuL The feelings which he desired to raise in the spectator were Of that 
solemn, indeed sombre complexion, which corresponded best with his own 
religious faitL 

Whatever defects may be charged on the Escorial, it is impossible to view 
it from a distance, and see the mighty pile os it emerges from the gloomy 
depths of the mountains, without feeling how perfectly it conforms in its 
aspect to the wild and melancholy scenery of the sierra. Nor can one enter 
the consecrated precincts without confessing the genius of the place, igid 
experiencing sensations of a mysterious awe as he wanders through the 
desolate halls, which fancy peoples with the solemn images of the past. 

The architect of the building was embarrassed by more than one difficulty 
of a very peculiar kind. It was not simply a monastery that he was to builoL 
The same edifice, as we have seen, was to comprehend at once a convent, a 
palace, and a tomb. It was no easy problem to reconcile objects so discordant, 
and to infuse into them a common principle of unity. It is no reproach to the 
builder that he did not perfectly succeed in this, and that the palace should 
impair the predominant tone of feeling raised by the other parts of the 
structure, looking in fact like an excrescence, rather than an integral portion 
of the edifice. 

Another difficulty, of a more whimsical nature, imposed on the architect, 
was the necessity of accommodating the plan of the building to the form of a 
gridiron — as typical of the kind of martyrdom suffered by the patron saint of 
the Escorial. Thus the long lines of cloisters, with their intervening courts, 
served for the bars of the instrument. The four lofty sinres at the comers of 
the monastery, represented its legs inverted ; and the palacq, extending its 
slender length on the east, furnished the awkward handle. 

It is impossible for language to convey any adequate idea of a work of art. 
Yet architecture has this advantage over the sister arts of design, that the 
mere statement of the dimensions hclx)s us much in fomiing a conception of 
the work. A few of these dimensions will serve to give an idea of the magni- 
tude of the edifice. They are reported to us by Los Santos, a Jeronymite 
monk, who has left one of the best accounts of the Escorial. 

The main building, or monastery, he estimates at seven hundred and forty 
Ci^lian feet in len^h by five hundred and eighty in breadth. Its greatest 
height, measured to the central cross above the dome of the great church, is 
'dihree hundred and fifteen feet. The whole circumference of the Escorial, in- 
cluding the palace, he reckons at two thousand nine hundred and eighty feet, 
or near three-fifths of a mile. The patient inquirer tells us there were no lest; 
than twelve thousand doors and windows in the buildmg ; that the weight oi 
the keys alone amounted to fifty arrohizs, or twelve hundred and fifty pound •• . 
and, finally, that there were sixty-eight fountains playing in the halls and 
courts of this enormous pile.t 

* One of its historians, Father Francisco de los Santos, styles it on his title-page. 
** UniM Maravilla del Descripcion del Real Monasterio de San Tjoronfo de el 

Escorial (Madrid, 1098). 

i Lob Santos, Descripcion del Eaeorial, 16L 118^ 
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The cost of its coustmction and interior decoration, we ore informed by 
Father SigiieD 9 a, amounted to very near six millions of ducats.* Siguen 9 a 
was prior of the monaste^, and had access, of course, to the best sources of 
information. That he did not exonerate, may be inferred fsom the fact that 
he was de<iirous to relieve the builduig from the imputation of any excessive 
expenditure incurred in its erection — a common theme of complaint, it seems, 
and one that was urged with strong marks of discontent by coiltomporary 
writers. Probably no single edifice ever contained such on amount and variety 
of inestimable treasures as the Escorial, — so many paintings and sculptures by 
the greatest masters, — so many articles of exquisite worWanship, composed of 
the most precious materials. It would be a mistake to suppose tl^t, when the 
building was finished, the labours of Philip were at an end. One might almost 
say they were but Ijegun. The casket was completed ; but the remainder of 
his days was to bo passed in filling it with the rarest and richest gems. This 
was a labour never to be completed. It was to be bequeathed to his suc- 
cessors, who with' more or less taste, but with the revenues of the Indies 
at tlicir di6X>osal, continued to lavish them on the embellishment of the 
Escorial.+ 

Philip the Second set the example. He omitted nothing which could give 
ii value, real or imaginary, to his museum. He gathered at an immense coat 
Kfiveral hundred cases of the bones of , saints and martyrs, depositing them in 
rich silver shrines, of elaborate workmanship. He collected four thousand 
volumes, in various languages, especially the Oriental, as the basis of the fine 
library of the Escorial. 

The care of successive princes, who continued to spend there a part of every 
year, preserved the palace-monastery and its contents from the rude touch of 
Time. But what the hand of Time had spared, the hand of violence destroyed. 
The French, who in the early part of the present century swept like a horde of 
Vandals over the Peninsula, did not overlook the Escorial. For in it they saw 
the monument designed to commemorate their own humiliating defeat. A 
body of dragoons under La Housaaye burst into the monastery in the winter of 
1808 ; and the ravages of a few days demolished what it had cost years and the 
highest efforts of art to construct. The apprehension of similar violence from 
the Cai'lists, in 1837, led to the removal of the finest* paintings to Madrid. 
'Ihe Escorial ceased to be a royal residence : tenantless and unprotected, 
it was left to the fury of the blasts which Swept down the hills of the 
Guadarraiiia. 

The traveller who now visits the place will find its condition very different 
from what it >vas in the bemnning of the Century. The bare and mildewed 
walls no longer glow with me ma^cal tints of Raphael and Titian, and the 
sober pomp of tho Castilian school. The exquisite specimens of art with 
which tho walls were filled have been wantonly demolished, oi more frequently 
])ilfered for the sake of the rich materials. The monks, so long the guardians 
of the place, have shared the fate of their brethren elsewhere,^ since vthe sup- 
pression, of religious houses, and their venerable forms have disappeared. 

Sign'enQa. Hist, do la Orden do San Geronimo, torn. iiL p. 862. 

t The enthusiasm of Fray Alonso d8 San Geronlmo carries him so far, that he does not 
hesitate to dotilare that tho Almighty owes a debt of gratitude to Philip the Second for the 
dedication of so gluriuus a structure to the Christian worship f “Sste Temple, Seftor, devo 
4 Filipo Seguudo vucstra Grandexa ; con que gratitud le estaid mirando, en el Impireo, 

V uestra Hi viiiidad I ” 

This langusge, so near akin to blasphemy, os it would be thought in our day, occurs 
in a panegyric delivered at thn Escorial on tlte oceasion of a solemn festival in honour 

tho hund redtU anniversary of its foundation. A Volume compiled by Fray Luis de Santa 
Maria is filled witli a particular :icc6unt of the ceremonies, under the title of '*OctavE 
aagradamenlo units, uclebrada en la Octava MaraviUa,” &c. (Madrid, 1064, folio ) 
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Silence and Bolltnde reign throngliont the courts, undistuih^ by any sound 
save that of the ceaseless winds, which seem to be ever chantmg their melazix 
choly dirge over the faded j^lories of the Escorial. There is little now to 
remind one of palace or of the monastery. Of the three great objects to 
which the edifice was devoted, one alone suryives, — ^that of a mausoleum for 
the royal line of CastUe. Tbie spirit of the dead broods over the place, — of the 
sceptred dead, who lie in the same dark chamber where they have lain for 
centuries, unconscious of the changes that have been going on all around 
them. 

During the latter half of Philip’s reign, he was in the habit of repairing 
with his court to the Escorial, and passing here a part of the summer. Hither 
he brought his young queen, Anne of Austria, — ^\men the gloomy pile assumed 
an unwonted appearance of animation, lu a previous chapter, the reader has 
seen some notice of his preparations for his marriage with that princesi^ in less 
than two years after he had consigned the lovely Isabella to the tombt Anne 
had been already plighted to the unfortunate Don Carlos. Philip’s marriage 
with her afibrded him the melancholy triumph of a second time wpplanting 
his son. She was his niece ; for the empress Mary, her mother, was the 
dau^ter of Charles the Fifth. There was, moreover, a great dis^^ty in their 
yearn; for the Austrian princess, having been bom m Castue during the 
regency of her parents, in 1549, was at this time but twenty-ono years of age, 
less than half the age of Philip. It does not appear that her father, tne 
emperor Maximilian, made any objection to the match. If he felt any, he 
was too politic to prevent a marriage vrhich would place his daughter *ou the 
throne of the most potent monarchy in Europe. 

It was aiTanged that the princess should proceed to Spain by the way of the 
Netherlands. In September, 1570, Anne bade a last adieu to her father’s 
court, and with a stately relinue set out on her long journeys. On entering 
Flanders, she was received with great pomp by the duke of Alva, at the head 
of the Flemish nobles. Soon aft^r her arrival. Queen Elizabeth despatched a 
squadron of eight vessels, with offers to transport her to Spain, and an invita- 
tion for her to visit England on her way. These offers were conrteoudy 
declined ; and the German princess, escorted by Coimt Bossu, captain-general 
of the Flemish navy, with a gallant squadron, was fortunate in reaching the 
place of her destination after a voyage of less than a week. On the third of 
October she landed at Santander, on the northern coast of Spain, where she 
found the archbishop of Seyille and the duke of Bejar, with a brilliant train 
of followers, waiting to receive her. 

Under this escort, Anne was conducted by the way of Burgos and Yidladolid 
to the ancient city of Segovia. In the great towns through which she passed 
she was entertained in a style suited to her rank ; and everywhere along her 
route she was greeted with the hearty acclamations of the people ; for the 
match was popular with the nation ; and the Qbrtes had urged the king to 
expedite it as much as possfble.* The Spaniards longed for a male heir to the ' 
crown ; and since the death of Carlos, Philip hod only daughters remaining 
to him. 

In Segovia, where the marriage ceremony was to be performed, magnificent 
preparations had been made for the reception of the princess. As she ap- 
proached that city, she was met by a large body of the local militia, dressed m 
uniforms, and by tlie municipali^of the place, arrayed in their robes of 
office and mounted on horseback, with this brave escort she entered the 
gates. The streets were ornamented with beautiful fountains, and spanned by 
triumphal arches, under which the princess proceeded, amidst the shouts of 
the populace, to the great cathedral, t 


Florez, Beynas CathoUcas, tom. U. p. 905. 
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Anne, tiien in thfi bloom of youth, is desczibed as haying a rich and delicate 
complexion. Her figixtie was good, her d^rtmeht gracdous, and she rode her 
, richiy-capariaoned v&ifnfy with natural ease andj(di^fy.> ^er not yeiy im- 
ipartiu chronicler ns that the spectators paraoularly admired the novelty 
of her Bohomian costume, her riding-hat g^y ornamented wilh feathers, and 
her ^rt mantle^f crimson telvet richly Fringed with gold.* 

After Te D&um had been chanted, ^lieDdid procession tooh its way to 
the far-famed alcazar, that palace-fbibess, ori^ally built by the Moors, 
which now served both as a royal residence and as a place of confinement for 
prisoners ^f state. Here it was that the unfortunate Montigny passed many a 
Weaiy month of eaptivity ; and leae than three months had elapsed since he 
liad*neen vemored the placo which was so Soon to become the scene of 
loysl festivity, and eSnsigned to the fatal fortress of Simancas, to perish by 
the hand of midnight executioner. Anne, it may he remembered, was 
snich on her jonmey tlirough the Low Countries, to have promised Montigny's 
family to intercede with her lord in his behalf. But llio king, porhaps wuling 
to be ^Morod the awkwardness of refusing the fiipt boon asked by his young 
brid^,<duposed of his victim soon after her landing, while she was yet in 
the ncorth, 

Ahno entered the alcazar amidst salvoes of artillery. She found there the 
good rrincess Joanna, Philip’s sister, who received her with the same womanly 
kindness which she had shown twelve years before to Elizabeth of France, 
when, on a similar occasion, she made her first entrance into Castile. The 
marriage was appointed to take place on the following day, the fourteenth of 
iJ'oVCin.ber. Philip, it is said, obtained his first view of his betrothed when, 
mingling in disguise among the cavalcade of courtiers^ he accompanied her 
entrance into the capital. + When he had led his^ late queen, Isabmla, to the 
altar, some white hairs on his temples attracted ^seriettention.^: During the 
ten years wrhich had since elapsed, the cares of office had wrought the same 
effect on him as on his father, and turned his head prematurely grey, '^e 
marriage was solemnized with great pomp in the cathedral of Segovia, The 
service* was performed by the archbishop of Seville. The spacious building 
was crowded to overfiowing with spectators, among whom were the highest 
dignitaries of the Clmrch and the most illustrious of the nobility of Spain. § 

During Ihe few days which followed, while the royal pair remained in 
Segovia, the city was aband^ed to jubilee. The auspicious event was cele- 
brated by public illuininatioiw by magnificent at which the king and 
queqp^ danced in the presence of tho whole court, who stood around in re- 
speqll^ silence. II On the eighteenth, the new-married couple proceeded to 
Madrid, where sacli splendid })roparations had been made for their reception 
as evinced the loyalty of the capital. 

As soon as the building of the Escorial was sufficiently advanced to furnish 
suitalde accommodations for his young mieen, Philip passed a part of every 
summer in its cloistete^ solitudes, whicEhad more^attraotion for him than any 
otlier of his resideneeB. The presence of Anne and her courtly train diffused 
something like an ttir of gaiety over the grand but gloomy pile, to which it 
had been little accustomed. Among other diversions for ner entertainment, 
we find mention made of aviJlm scLcramentaUs, those rrligio^ dramas that 
remind one of the ancient Mysteries and Moralities which entertained our 

* ** Boalzada eon gracia por el miamo tiage del camino, soiabreio alto matlzado con 
Plumas, capotUlo de terciopdlo cacmeta, bordado de oio dlamoda Bobemo.*'— Hore^ Qeynas 
Gatholicaa, tom. 11. p. 907. « 

4 Ibid, ubl supra. | Apte, toL, L clrc. fin. 

4 Florez, Beynaa CathoUcas, tom. !1. p. 908.^abreia, FUipe Begondo, p. 601. 

U “En el sarao bailaron j Beyna, estando de pie toda la Oorte."— Flores^ Beynaa 
CatlioUcas, tom. li. n. 908. 
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English ancestors. These mui^ were so mnch in fsivour with the SpaniaidB as 
to keep possession of the stage longer than in> most other countries ; nor did 
they reeeive their full development until thqr had awaWened the genius of 
Calderon. ' ^ 

It was a pen) however, hearing little resemhlance to that of Calderon which^ 
furnished these edif^ng dr^n^os. They proceeded, probehly^ from som6| 
Jeronymite gifted with a more pMtic vein than his brethren. The notom 
were taken from among the pupils in m'seminary established in the Ei^catial. 
Anne, who appears to nave boen^sim^e in her taste^ is said to have fbuud • 
much pleasure in these exhibitions, and in suoh recreation as could be anoided 
her by excursions into the wild, romantic country that sumunded the monsisr-^ 
teiy. Historians have left us but £ 0 % particulars of her life and ohameter,*- 
much fewer than of her lovely predecessor. Such accounts as we hav^ tepre* 
sent her as of an amiable disposition, and addicted to pious works. She wait 
rarely idle, and emplo^red much of her time in nee^ework, leaving manw 
specimens of her skill in this way in the decorations of this ponvents stnd 
cnurches. A rich piece of embroidery, wrought by her hands and those of her 
maidens, was long preserved in the royal chapel, under the name of Qaesa 
Anne’s tapestry.*^ 

Her wedded life was destined mot to be a long one,— only two years lodger 
than that of Isabella. She was blessed, however, with a more numerous 
geny than cither of her predecessors. She had four sons and a daughter.^ Hut 
all died in infancy or early childhood, except the third son, Who, as Philip the 
Third, lived to take his place in the royal dynasty of Cftstilc. 

The queen died on the twenty-sixth of October, 1580, in tuc tbirty-drst year 
of her age, Vpd the eleventh of her reign. A singular anecddte is told in con- 
nection with her death. Thhn occurred at Hodajoz, whem the c6art was then 
established, as a convenient jpUoe for overlooking the war in wnich the esuntry 
was at Hiat time engaged WYui Portugal. While there the king fellnU. The 
symptoms were of the most alarming character. The queen, m hc^ distress, 
implored the Almi^y tfo spare a Iifo so important to the welfare of the 
kingdom and of the Church, and mstead of it to accept the sacrifice ol her 
own. Heaven, says the chronicler, ‘ as the result showed, listened to he^ 
prayer.* The king recovered ; and the queeJi fell ill of a disorder which in n 
few days teiminaled fatally. Her remains, after fyingin slate for ^ome time, 
were transported with solemn pomp to the Esc^ifl, whore they ei^joyed the 
melancholy pre-eminence of being laid in the qtater of the mausoleum re- 
served exclubiyely forkings and the mothers of mugs. Such was the end of 
Anne of Austria, the fourth and last wife of Philip me Second. IjK 

* " El efccto dijo, qne oy6 Bios su oraclon : pues medonmdqlBl Rey, cay6 mala la Reyna.*’ 
—aid p 91S. 
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The following Essays, with a single exception, have been selected from 
contributions originally made to the North American Review, They are 
purely of a literary character ; and as they have little reference to local or 
temporary topics, and as the journal in which they appeared, though the 
most considerable in the United States, is not widely circulated in Great 
Britain, it has been thought that a republication of the articles might 
have some novelty and interest for the English reader. 

Several of the papers were written many years since ; and the Author 
is aware that they betray those crudities in the execution which belong to 
an unpractised writer, while others of more recent date may be charged 
with the inaccuracies incident to rapid and, sometimes, careless composition. 
The more obvious blemishes he has endeavoured ^ correct, without at- 
tempting to reform the critical judgments, which, in some cases, he could 
wish had been ex^uessed in a more qualified and temperate manner ; and 
he dismisses tlie volume with hope that, in submitting it to the British 
public, he may not be tho it to have relied too far on that indulgence 
which has been so freely xnded to his more elaborate elForts. 


Boston, March ji5. 
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MEMOIK OF 

CflAHLES BROCKDEN BROWN, 

THE AMERICAN NOVELIST.* 

ThS: class of professed men of letters, if we exclude from the account the corf 
ductora of pc’nodical journals, ip certainly not very large, even at the present 
day, in our country ; but before the close of the last century it was nearly 
impossi])]e to meet with an individual who looked to authorship as his only, 
01’, indeed, his ]»rincipal means of subsistence. This was somewhat the more 
remarkable, considering the extraordinary development of intellectual power 
exhibited in every (juarter of the countrj^ and a}>])lip.d to every variety of 
moral and social culture, and formed a singular contrast with more than one 
nation in Europe, where literature still continued to be followed as a distinct 
profession, amnl all the difficulties n'sultiug from an arbitrary government, 
and popular imUuility and ignorance. 

Abundant reasoiis are suggested for this by the various occupations afforded 
to talent of all kinds, not only in the exercise of x>olitical functions, but in 
the splendid career opened to euterjirise ol every descrijition in our free and 
thriving community. We were in the moming of life, as it were, wh(‘U every- 
thing summoiKMl lis to action ; when the sjurit was quickened by hope and 
youthful confidence ; and wc felt that we had* our race to run, unlike those 
nations .who, having readied the noontide of their glory, or sunk into their 
decline, wei-e naturally led 1 o dwell on the soothing peeolleclions of the past, 
and to repose Iheniselves, after u tumultuous existence, in the (juiet jdeasures 
of study and coiitemjilation. “ It was amid the ruins of the Capitol,” says 
Gihhoii, that I first coiKjeivod the idea of writing the Ilistoiy of the lioinan 
Empire.” The occupation suited well with the B])irit of the jilace, but would 
scarcely liave harmonized with the life of hustling eneigy, and tlie thousand 
novelties, which wore jierpetually stimulating the ajipetite for advonturv in 
our new and unexplored hemisphere. In short, to express it in one word, the 
peculiarities of our situation as naturally diapoged us to active life as those of 
the old countries of Europe Jto contemplative. 

The subject of the present memoir affords an almost solitary example, at 
this period, of a scholdr, in the enlai^ged application of the term, who coltL* 

* From Sparks’s American Biography, 1834. 
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TEted letters as a distinct and exclusive profession, resting liis means of 
support, as well as his fame, on his success ; and who, as a writer of fiction, 
is still farther entitled to credit for having quitted the beaten grounds of the 
Old Country, and sought his subjects in the untried wilde];ness of his own. 
The particulars of his unostentatious life have been collected with sufficient 
industry by his friend, Mr. William Dunlap, to whom our native literature is 
under such large obligations for the extent and fidelity of his researches. We 
win select a few of the most prominent incidents from a mass of miscellaneous 
fragments and literary lumber with which his work is somewhat encumbered. 
It were to be wished that, in the place of some of them, more copious extracts 
had been substituted for his journal and correspondence, which doubtless, in 
this as in other cases, must afford the moat interesting, as well as authentic 
materials for biography. 

Charles Brocrden Brown was bom at Philadelphia, January 17, 1771. 
£[d was descended from a highly respectable family, whose ancestors were of 
that estimable sect who came over with William Penn to seek an' asylum 
where they might worship their Creator unmolested in the meek and humble 
spirit of their own faith. From liis earliest childhood Brown gave evidence 
of his studious propensities, being frequently noticed by his father, on his 
return from school, poring over some heavy tome, nothing daunted by the 
formidable words it contained, or mounted on a table, and busily engaged in 
exploring a map which hung on the pai'lour wall. This infantine predilection 
for geographical studies ripened into a passion in later years. Another anec- 
dote, recorded of him at the age of ten, sets in a still stronger light his appre- 
ciation of intellectual pursuits far above his year^ A visitor at his famer's 
having rebuked him, as it would seem, without cause, for some remark he had 
made, gave him the contemptuous epithet of “ boy.” “What does he mean,” 
said the young pliUosopher, the guest’s departure, “by calling me 

boy? Does he not know that it is neither size nor age, but sense, that 
makes the man? 1 could ask him a hundred questions, none of which he 
conld answer.” 

At eleven years of age he was placed under the tuition of Mr. Bobert 
Proud, well known as the author of the History of Pennsylvania. Under his 
direction he went over a largo course of English reading, and acquired the 
elements of Greek and Latin, applying himself with gi-eat assiduity to hia 
studies. His bodily health was naturally delicate, and indisjK).sed him to 
engage in the robust, athletic exercises of boyhood. His sedentary habits, 
however, began so evidently to impair his health, that his master recommended 
him to withdraw from his books, and recruit liis strength by excursions on 
foot into the country. These pedestrian rambles suited the taste of the pupil, 
and the length of his absence often excited the apprehensions of his friends 
for his safety. He may be thought to have sat to himself for tins portrait of 
one of his heroes. “ 1 preferred to ramble in the forest and loiter on the hill ; 
pexpetuaUy to change the scene ; to scrutinize the endless variety of objects ; 
to compare one leaf and pebble with anotlnn* ; to pursue those trains of thought 
which their resemblances and differences suggested ; to inquire what it was 
that gave them this place, structure, and form, were more agreeable employ- 
ments than ploughing and threshing.” “ My frame was delicate and feeble. 
Exposure to wet blasts and vertical suns was sure to make me sick.” The 
fondness for these solitai-jr rambles continued through life, and the familiarity 
which they opened to him with the grand and beautiful scenes of nature 
Undoubtedly contributed to nourish the habit of reverie and abstraction, and 
to deepen the romantic sensibilities from which flowed so much of his misery, 
as well as happiness, in after life. 

He quitted Mr. Proud’s school before the age of sixteen. He had previously 
^ade some small poetical attempts, and soon after sketched the plans of throe 
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oereral epical on the discoyery of Amer^a, end Hie eonquests of Peru and 
Hexioo. For some time they engaged/ hxB attention to the exelnsion of eyery 
other object. No yesti^ of them noW remains, or, at least, has been giyen 
to the public, by which we can ascertain the progress made towards their 
completion. The publication of such immature juyenile productions may 
gratify curiosity by affording a point of comparison with later excellence. 
They are rarely, howeyer, of value in themselves sufficient to authorize their 
exposure to the world, and notwithstanding the occasional exception of a Pope 
or a Pascal, may very safely put up with uncle Toby's recommendation oil a 
similar display of precocity, to hush it up, and say as little about it as 
possible.*’ 

Among the contributions which, at a later period of life, he was in the 
habit of making to different journals, the fate of one was too singular to be 
p^sed over in silence. It was a poetical address to Franklin, prepared for the 
Edeutown newspaper. “ The blundering printer,” says Brown, in his journal, 
** from zeal or ignorance, or perhaps from noth, substituted the name of Wash- 
ington. Waslimgton, therefore, stands ari'ayed in awkward colours ; philo- 
sophy smiles to bcliold her darling son : she turns with horror and di^ist 
from those who have won the laurel of victory in the field of battle, to tliis 
her favourite candidate, ^who had never participated in such bloody gloiy, and 
whose fame was derived from the conquest of philosophy alone. The printer, 
by his blundering ingenuity, made the subject ridiculous. Every word of 
this clumsy panegyric was a direct slander upon Washington, and so it was 
regarded at the time. ” There could not well be imagined a more expeditious 
or effectual recipe for converting eulogy into satire. * 

Young Brown had now reached a period of life when it became necessary to 
decide on a profession. After due deliber^on, he detomiined on tha law ; a 
choice which received the cordial aptirobatiOQa of his friends, who saw in his 
habitual diligence and the character of his mind, at once comprehensive and 
logical, the most essential requisites for success. He entered on the studies of 
his profession with his usual ardour ; and the acuteness and copiousness of his 
arguments on various topics proposed for discussion in a law society over 
which he presided, bear ample testimony to his ability and industry. But, 
however suited to his talents the profession of the law might be, it was not at 
all to his taste. He became a member of a literaiy club, in which he made 
frequent essays in cuiriposition and eloquence. He kept a copious journal, and 
by J'ainiliar exercise endeavoured to atjquiro a pleasing and graceful style of 
writing ; and every hour that he could steal from professional schooling was 
devoted to the cultivation of more attractive literature. In one of his con- 
tributions to a journal, just before this peiiod, he speaks of ‘‘the rapture 
with which he lield communion with his own thoughts amid the gloom of sur- 
rounding woods, where his fancy peopled every object with ideal beings, and 
the barrier between himself and the world of spirits seemed hurst by the 
force of meditation. In this solitude, he felt himself surrounfle<l by a de- 
lightful society ; but when transported from thence, and compellfid to listen 
to the fiLVolous chat of his fellow-beings, ho suffered all the miseries of 
solitude. He declares that his iutercoui'se and conversation witli mankind 
had wrought a salutary change ; that he can now mingle in the concerns 
of life, perform his appropriate duties, and reserve that higher species of dis- 
course for the solitude and silence of his study. In this supposed control over 
his romantic fancies he grossly deceived himself. 

As the time approached for entering on the practice of his profession, he felt 
his repugnance to it increase more and more ; and he sought to justify a retreat 
from it altogether by such poor sophistry as his imagination could suggest. He 
objected to the profession as having something in it immoral. He could not 
reconcile it with his notions of duty to come forward as the champion india- 
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cnminately of right and wrong ; and he considered the stipendiary advocate of 
a guilty jMirty as tiecoming, by that very act, participator in the guilt. He did 
not allow himself to reflect that no more equitable* arrangement could be de- 
vised, none which could give the humblest individual so fair a chance for 
maintaining his rights as the employment of competent and upright counsel, 
familiar wfth the forms of legal practice, necessarily so embarrassing to a 
stranger ; that, so far from being compelled to undertake a cause manifestly 
unju^, it is always in the power of an honest lawyer to decline it ; but tliat 
such contingencies are of most rare occurrence, as few cases are litigated when* 
each party has not previously plausible grounds for believing himself in the 
right, a (][uestion only to be settled by fair discussion on both sides ; that 
opportunities are not wanting, on the other hand, which invite the highest 
display of eloquence and ])rofcssional science in detecting and defcaling 
villany, in vindicating slandered innocence, and in expounding the great 
principles of law on which the foundations of personal security and property 
are established ; and, finally, that the most illustrious names in his own and 
every other civilized country have been drawn from the ranks of a profession 
whose habitual discipline so well trains them for legislative action, and the 
exercise of the highest political functions. 

Brown cannot be su]q)osed to have been insensible to these obvious views ; 
and, indeed, from one of his letters in later life, lie appears to have clearly 
recognized the value of the profession he had deserted. But his object was, at 
this time, to justify himsclt in Ins fickleness of purpose, as he best might, in 
his own eyes and those of his friends. Brawn was certainly not the first man 
of genius who found himself incapable of resigning the romantic world of fic- 
tion, and tlie uncontroned revels of the imagination, for the dull and prosaic 
realit ies of the law. Few, iijd(?ed, like Mansfield, liave been able so far to con- 
strain their y<nnig and buoyant imaginations as to merit the beautiful culogium 
of the English ]K)ct ; while many more comparatively, from the time of 
tJuvenal downward, fortunately for the world, have been willing to sacrifice the 
alU'ctions plighted to Themis on tnc altars of the Muse. 

Brown’s resolution at this crisis caus(*d sincere regret to his friends, which 
they could not conceal, on seeing him thus siuldenly turn from the path of 
Iionoiirahhj fame at the very moment when In* was prepared to enter on it. 
His pio.s]K*cts, l)ut lately so brilliant, scenicd now ov(Tcast with a deep 
gloom. TJie cinbarrassnients of his situation had also a most unfavourable 
clfect on his own mind. Instead of the can fiil discipline to which it had 
been lately subjected, it was now left to rove at large wherever caprice 
should dictat<‘, and waste itself on those romaiiti«‘ reveries and speculations 
to w'hich lie wa.s naturally too Tuiich addicted. ’J"his was the 2»criod when the 
Frencii llevobdi m was in its heat, and the awful convul.sion experienced in 
<»iu* unhappy country seemed to he ftdt in every (]uartcr of the globe ; men 
gi-cvv familiar with the wildest paradoxes, ami the s])irit of innovation 
menaced the oldest and best-established princijiles in morals and government. 
Bpmvn’s inquisitive and siiecuhitive mind partook of the jiro vailing scepticism. 
Some of his compositions, and especially one on the Hights of Wome'n, publislicd 
in 1797, show to what extravagance a benevolent minil may be led by fastening 
too exclusively on the contemplation of the evils of the existing institutions, 
and indulging in indefinite dreams of perf|ctibility. 

Tliere is no }H*riod of existence when the spirit of a man is more apt to be 
de)nvsscd than when he is about to quit the safe and quiet harbour in which 
he has rode in safety from childlio^, and to launch on the dark alld un- 
known ocean where so many a gallant bark has gone dowm before liim. How 
much must this disquietude bo increased in the case of one who, like Brown, 
has thrown away the very chart and compass by which he was prepared to 
guide hiiusulf tlirongh the doubtful perils of the voyage f How heavily the 
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gloom of desTOndency fell on his spirits at this time is attested by various ex- 
tracts from nis private correspondence. **As forme/’ he says, in one of his 
letters, ** 1 long ago discovered that Nature had not qualified me for an actor 
on this stage. 'J]^e nature of my education only added to these disqualifications, 
and I experienced all those deviations fi'om the centre which arise when all 
our lessons are taken from books, and the scholar makes his own character the 
comment. A happy destiny, indeed, brought me to the knowledge of two or 
three minds which Nature had fashioned in the same mould with my own, but 
these are gone. And, O God ! enable me to wait tKe moment when it is thy 
will that I should follow them.” In another epistle he remarks, “ 1 have not 
been deficient in the pui-suit of that necessary branch of knowledge, the study 
of myself. 1 will not explain the result, for Lave 1 not already sufiicieutlv 
endeavoured to make my friends unhappy by communications which, though 
they might easily be injurious, could not be of any possible advantaged 1 
really, (Liar W. , regret that peiibd when your pity was first excited in my 
favour. 1 sincerely lament that I ever gave you reason to imagine that 1 was 
not so happy as a gay indifference with regard to the present, stubborn forget- 
fulness wim respect to the uneasy past, and excursions into lightsome futurity 
could make mo ; for what end, what useful pui'poscs were promoted by the dis- 
covery? It could not take away from the number of the unhappy, but only add to 
it, by making those who loved me participate in my uneasiness, which each 
participation, so far from tending to dimmish, would in reality increase, by add- 
ing those regrets, of which 1 had been the author in them, to my original stock. ” 
It is painful to witness the struggles of a generous spirit endeavouring to sup- 
press the anguish thus involuntarily escaping in the warmth of affectionate 
intercourse. Tliis becomes still more striking in the contrast exhibited be- 
tween the assumed cheerfulness of much of his correspondence at this period 
and the uniform melancholy tone of his private journal, the genuine record of 
his emotions. 

Fortunately, his taste, refined by intellectual culture, and the elevation and 
spotless purity of his moral principles, raised him above the temptations of 
sensual indulgence, in which minds of weaker mould might have sought a 
temporary relief. His soul was steeled against the grosser seductions of appe- 
tite. The only avenue through which his principles could in any way be as- 
sailed was the understanding ; and it would afipear, from some dark hints in 
his correspondence at this period, that the rash iilea of relieving himself from 
the weight of earthly sorrows by some voluntniy deed of violence had more 
than once flitted across his mind. It is pleasing to obseiTe with what beau- 
tiful modesty and simplicity of character he refers his abstinence from coarser 
indulgences to his constitutional infirmities, and consequent disinclination to 
them, which, in truth, could be only imputed to the excellence of his heart and 
his understanding. In one of his letters he remarks, *‘that the benevolence 
of Nature rendered him, in a manner, an exile from many of the temptations 
tliat infest the minds of ardent youth. WhatevcT his wishes might have been, 
his benevolent destiny had prevented him from running into the frivolities of 
youth.” He ascribes to this cause his love of letters, and his predominant 
anxiety to excel in whatever was a glorious subject of competition. “ Had he 
been furnished with the nerves and muscles of his comrades, it was very far 
from impossible that he might have relinquished intellectual pleasures. 
Nature nad benevolently rendered him incapable of encountering such 
severe trials.” 

Brown's principm resources for dissipating the melancholy which lumg over 
him were his inextinguishable love of fetters, and the society of a few friends, 
to whom congeniality of taste and temper liad united him from early years. 
In addition to these resources, we may mention his fondness for pedestrian 
tumbles, which sometimes were of several weeks’ duration. ‘ In the course of 
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these excursions, the circle of his acquaintance and friends was gradually 
enlarged, lu the city of New York, in particular, he contracted an inti- 
macy witli sev<u-al individuals of similar age and Mndred mould with him- 
self. Among those, his earliest associate was Dr. E. H. ^lith, a young 
gentleman of great promise in the medical profession. Brown had become 
known to him during the residence of the latter as a student in Philadelphia. 
By him our hero was introduced to Mr. Dunlap, who has survived to comme- 
morate the virtues of his friend in a biography already noticed, and to Mr. 
Johnson, the accomplished author of the New York Law Beports. The 
society of these friends had sufficient attractions to induce him to I'epeat his 
visit to New York, until at length, in the beginning of 1798, he may be said 
to have established his permanent residence there, passing much of his time 
under the same roof with them. His amiable manners and accomplishments 
soon recommended him to the notice of other eminent individuals. He be- 
came a member of a literary society, called the Friendly Club, comprebending 
names which have since shed a distinguished lustre over the various walks of 
literature and science. 

The sjjiiits of Brown seemed to be exalted in this new atmosphere. His 
sensibilities found a grateful exercise in the sympathies of friendship, and the 
powers of his mind were called into action by collision with others of similar 
tone with his own. His mem cry was enriched with the stores of various 
reading, hitherto conducted at random, with no higher object than tempomry 
amusement, or the gratification of an indefinite curiosity. He now concen- 
trated his attention on some determinate object, and proposed to give full 
scope to his various talents and acquisitions in the career of an author, as yet 
so little travelled in our own country. 

His first publication was that before noticed, entitled “ Alcuin, a Dialogue 
on the Rights of Women.” It exhibits the crude and fanciful speculations of 
a theorist, who, in his dreams of optimism, charges exclusively on human in- 
stitutions tlie^ imperiections necessarily incident to human nature. The work, 
with all its ingenuity, maeje little impi’cssion on the public ; it found few pur- 
chasers, and made, it may be presumed, still fewer converts. 

He soon after begun a romance, which he never completed, from which his 
biographer has given copious extracts. It is conducted in the epistolary form, 
and, although exhibiting little of his subsequent power and passion, is recom- 
mended by a gi'acoful and easy manner of narration, more attractive than the 
more elaborate and aitificial style of his later novels. 

This abortive attempt was succeciled, in 1798, by the publication of Wieland, 
tlie first of that rcmaikable series of fictions which flowed in such rapid succes- 
sion from his pen in this and the three following years. In this romance, the 
author, deviating from the usual track of domestic or historic incident, pro- 
posted to delineate the powerful workings of passsion, displayed by a mind con- 
stitutionally excitable, under the control of some temble and mysterious 
agency. The scene is laid in Pennsylvania. The action takes place in a 
family by the name of Wieland, the principal member of which had in- 
herited a melancholy and somewhat superstitious constitution of mind, 
which his habitual reading and contemplation deepened into a calm but 
steady fanaticism. This temper is nourished still farther by tlie occurrence 
of certain inexplicable circumstances of ominous import. Strange voices are 
heal'd by difi’erent members of the family, sometimes warning them of danger, 
sometimes announcing events seeming beyond the reach of human knowledge. 
The still and solemn hours of night are efisturbed by the unearthly summons. 
The uiher actors of the drama arc thrown into strange perplexity, and an 
undci'[)lot of events is curiously entangled by the occujrrence of unaccountable 
sights as well as sounds. By the heated fancy of Wieland they are referred to 
Biipematural agency. A fearful destiny seems to preside over the scene, and 
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to cany the actors onward to some awful catastrophe. At len^h the hour arrives. 
A solemn mysterious voice announces to Wieland that he is now called on to 
testify his submission to the Divine will by the sacrifice of his earthly affec- 
tions — ^to surrender up the affectionate partner of his bosom, on whom he had 
reposed aU his Hopes of happiness in this life. He obeys the mandate of 
Heaven. The stormy conflict of passion into which his mind is thrown, as the 
fearful sacrifice he is about to make calls up all the tender remembrances of 
conjugal fidelity and love, is painted with frightful strength of colouring. 
Aluiough it msents, on the whole, as pertinent an example as we could offer 
from any of Hrown’s writings of the peculiar power and vividness of his con- 
ceptions, the whole scene is too long for insertion here. We will mutilate it, 
however, by a brief extract, as an illustration of our author’s manner, more 
satisfactory than any crificism can be. Wieland, after receiving the fatal 
mandate, is represented in an apartment alone with his wife. His courage, or 
rather his desperation fails him, and he sends her, on some pretext, from 
the chamber. An interval, during which his insane passions have time to 
rally, ensues. 

“ She returned with a light ; 1 led the way to the chamber ; she looked 
round her ; she lifted the curtain of the bed ; she saw nothing. At leng^ 
she fixed inquiring eyes upon me. The light now enabled her to discover in 
my visage what darkness had hitherto concealed. Her cares were now 
transferred from my sister to myself, and she said, in a tremulous voice, 
‘Wieland ! you are not well ; what ails you? Can 1 do nothing for you !' 
That accents and looks so winning should disarm me of my resolution was to 
be expected. My thoughts were thrown anew into anarchy. I spread my 
hand before my eyes that 1 might not see her, and answered only by groans. 
She took my other hand between hers, and, pressing it to her heart, spoke 
with that voice which had ever swayed my will and wafted away sorrow. ‘ My 
friend ! my soul’s friend ! tell me thy cause of grief. Do I not merit to 
partake with thee in thy cares ? Am 1 not thy wife ? * 

“ This was too much. I broke from her embrace, and retired to a comer 
of the room. In this pause, courage was once more infused into me. I 
resolved to execute my duty. She followed me, and renewed her passionate 
entreaty to know the cause of my distress. 

“ I raised my head and regarded her with steadfast looks. I muttered 
something about death, and the injunctions of my duty. At these words she 
shrunk back, and looked at me with a new expression of anguish. After a 
pausS, she clasped her hands and exclaimed, 

O 'Wieland ! Wieland ! God grant that 1 am mistaken ; but surely 
something is wrong. 1 see it ; it is too plain ; thou art undone — ^lost to me 
and to thyself.’ At the same time she gazed on my features with intensest 
anxiety, in hope that difiercut symptoms would take place. I replied with 
vehemence, ‘ Undone ! Ho ; my duty is known, and I thank my God that my 
cowardice is now vanquished, and 1 'have power to fulfil it. Catherine I I pity 
the weakness of nature ; I pity thee, but must not spare. Thy life is claimed 
from my hands : thou must die ! ’ 

“ Fear was now added to her grief. ‘ What mean you ? Why talk you of 
death ! Bethink yourself, Wieland ; bethink yourself, and this fit will pass. 
O ! why came I hither ? Why did you drag me hither ? * 

“ * 1 brought thee hither to fulfil a divine command. I am appointed thy de- 
stroyer, and destroy thee I must’ Saying this, 1 seized her wrists. She shrieked 
aloud, and endeavourud to free herself from my grasp, but her efforts were vain. 

“ ‘ Suiely, surely, Wieland, thou dost not mean it. Am I not thy wife? 
and wouldbt thou kill me ? Thou wilt not ; and yot — 1 see — ^thou art Wielamd 
DO longer 1 A fury, resistless and horrible, possesses thee : spare me — spare— 
help7-Wp — ’ 
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" Till her breath was stopped she shrieked for help— for mercy. Wlien she 
could speak* no longer, her ^stures, her looks appealed to my compassion. 
My accursed hand was irresolute and tremulous. £ meant thy death to be 
sudden, thy struggles to be brief. Alas 1 my heait was infirm, my resolves 
mutable. Thric^ slackened my grasp, and life kept its hold, though in tbe 
midst of pangs. Her eyeballs started from their sockets. Grimness and 
distortion took place of all that used to bewitch me into tranqoort and subdue 
me into reverence. 

** I was commissioned to kill thee, but not to torment tbee with tbe foro- 
Kight of thy death ; Hot to multiply thy fears and prolong thy agonies. Hag- 
gard, and pale, and lifeless, at length thou ceasedst to contend with thy 
destiny. 

** This was a moment of triumph. Thus had I successfully subdued the 
stubbornness of human passions ! the victim which had been demanded was 
'given ; the deed was done past recall. 

** I lifted the corpse in my arms, and laid it on the bed. I gazed upon it 
with delight. Such was the elation of my thoughts that I even broke into 
laughter. 1 elappecl my hands, and exclaimed * It is done 1 My sacred duty 
is filled ! To that 1 have sacrificed, O my God t thy last and best gift, 
my wife ! ’ 

For a while I thus soared above frailty. I imagined 1 had set myself for 
over beyond the reach of selfishness, but my ima^nations "were false. This 
rapture quickly subsided. I looked again at my wife. My joyous ebullitions 
vanished, and I asked myself who it was whom I saw. Methought it could 
not be Catherine. It could not he the woman who had lodged for years in my 
hoait ; who had slept nightly in my bosom ; who had borne in * her w’omb, 
who had fostered at her breast, the beings who called me father ; whom I had 
watched with delight, and cherished with a fondness ever new and perpetually 
growing : it could not he the same. 

“■Whero was her bloom? These deadly and blood-suffused orbs but ill 
resemble the azure and ecstatic tenderness of her eyes. The lucid stream that 
meandered over that bosom, the glow of love that was wont to sit upon that 
cheek, are much unlike these livid stains and this hideous deformity. Alas ! 
these were the trat'cs of agony : the gripe of the assassin had been here. 

“ I will not dwell upon my lapse into desperate and outrageous sorrow. 
The breath of Heaven that sustained me was withdrawn, and 1 sunk into 
mere man. I leayied from the floor ; I dashed my head against the wall ; I 
uttered screams of horror ; I jiaiited after tonrnent and pain. Eternal 
fire and the bickerings of hell, compared with what I felt, were music and a 
bed of roses. 

“ I thank my God that this degeneracy was transient — that He deigned once 
more to raise mo aloft. I thought upon what 1 had done as a sacrifice to duty, 
and was calm. My wife was dead ; but I reflected that, though this source of 
human consolation was closed, yet others were still open. If the transports of 
a husband were no more, the feelings of a father had still scope for exercise. 
When remembrance of their mother should excite too keen a pang, 1 would 
look upon them smi^l^ipom/orted. 

While I I’evol'WW' these ideas, new warmth flowed in upon my heart. I 
was wraiig. These ^eliugs ivere the growth of selfishness. Of this 1 was not 
aware ; and, to dispel the mist that obscured my perceptions, a new effulgence 
and a new mandate were necessary. 

From these thoughts I uras recoiled by a ray that was shot into the room. 
A voire spake like that which I had before heard, * Thou hast done well ; but 
all is not done — the sacrifice is incomplete — thy children must be offered--^ 
they must perish with their mother ! * ” 

This, too, is accomplished by the same remorseless arm, although the author 
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fans Judiciously refrained from attempting to prolong; the note of feeling, 
struck with so powerful a hand, by the recital of the particulars. The 
wretched fanatic is brought to trial for the murder, but ia acquitted on the 
ground of insani^. The illusion which has bewildered him at length breaks 
on his understan£ng in its whole truth. He cannot sustain the shock, and 
the tragic tale closes with the suicide of the victim of superstition and 
imposture. The key to the whole of this mysterious agency which controls 
the circumstances of the story is— ventriloquism ! ventriloquism exerted for 
the ve^ purpose by a human fiend, from no motives of revenge or hatred, but 
pure diabolical maUcc, or, as he would make us believe, and the author seems 
willing to endorse this absurd version of it, as a mere practical joke ! The 
reader, who has been gorged with this foast of horrors, is tempted to throw 
away the hook in disgust at finding himself the dupe of such pedtry juggilery ; 
which, whatever sense be given to the tenn ventriloquism, is altogether 
incompetent to the various idienomena of sight and sound with which the 
story is so plentifully seasoned. We can feci the force of Dryden’s imprecation, 
when he cursed the inventors of those fifth acts which are bound to unravd 
all the fine mesh of impossibilities which the author’s wits hud been so busy 
entangling in the four preceding. 

The exiilication of thd uiysteriea of Wielaiid naturally suggests the question 
how far an author is bound to ex]ilain the supernaturalitieSt if we muy so call 
them, of his fictions ; and whether it is not better, on the whole, to trust to 
tlie willing superatition and ci*edulity of the reader (of which there is perhaps 
store enough in almost every bosom, at the present enlightened day even, for 
poetical purposes) than to attempt n solution on purely natural or mechanical 
Iirinciples. It was thought no harm for the ancients to bring the use of 
inachinery into their ci)ic8, and a similar freedom was conceded to the olil 
English dramatists, whose ghosts and witches were placed in the much more 
perilous i>reilicaincut of being subj«»ctcd to the scratiny of the spectator, whose 
senses are not near so likely to be duped as the sensitive and excited imagina- 
tion of the leader in his solitaiy chamber. It must be admitted, however, 
that the public of those days, when the 

“Ufldonbling mind 

Believed the magic wonders ihat wore sung,” 

were admirably seasoned for the action of superstition in all forms, and 
furnished, therefore, a most enviable audience for the melodramatic artist, 
whether dramatist or romance- w'l'i ter. But all this is changed. No witches 
ride the air nowadays, and fairies no longer ** dance theii* r>}and by the pale 
moonlight,” as the worthy Bishop Corbet, indeed, lamented a century and 
a half ago. 

Still it may be allowed, perhaps, if the scene is laid in some remote age or 
country, to borrow the ancient superstitions of the xda>ce, and incorporate them 
into, or at least colour the story with them, without (locking the well-bred 
prejudices of the modem reader. Sir Walter Scott hua done this with good 
effect in more than one of his romances, as eveiy ope readily call to mind. 
A fine example occurs in the Boden Glass apparition w^PiTaverley,” which the 
great novelist, far from attempting to explain on any pf^osophical principles, 
or even by an intimation of its being the mere creation of a foverish imagina- 
tion, has left as he found it, trusting that the reader's poetic feeling will 
reailily accommodate itself to the popular superstitions of the country he is 
depicting. This reserve on his part, indeed, arising from a truly poetic view 
of the subject, and an honest reliance on a similar spirit in hie reader, has 
laid him open, with some mattor-of-fect people, to the imputation of not being 
wholly untouched himself by the national suporstitions. Yet how much 
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would the whole scene have lost in its permanent effect if the . author 
had attempted an apparition on the ground of an optical illusion not infre- 
quent among the mountain mists of the highlands, or any other of the 
mgenious solutions so readily at the command of the thorough-bred story- 
tefier. 

It must be acknowledged, however, that this way of solving the riddles of 
romance would hardly be admissible in a story drawn from familiar scenes and 
situations in modem life, and especially in our own country. The lights of 
education are flung too bright and broad over the land to allow any lurking- 
hole for the shadows of a twilight age. So much the worse for the poet and 
the novelist. Their province must now be conflned to poor human nature, 
without meddling with the **Gorgons and chimeras mre^’ which floated 
through the bewimered brains of our forefathers, at least on the other side of 
the water. At any rate, if a writer, in this broad sunshine, ventures on any 
sort of diaUerief he is forced to explain it by all the thousand contrivances 
of trapdoors, secret passages, waxen images, and other makeshifts from the 
property-room of Mrs. Kadclifle and Company. 

Brown, indeed, has resorted to a somewhat higher mode of elucidating his 
mvsteries by a remarkable phenomenon of our nature. But the misfortune of 
all these attempts to account for the marvels of thef story by natural or me- 
chanical causes is, that they am very seldom satisfactory, or competent to 
their object. This is eminently the case with the ventriloquism in JVieland* 
Even where they are competent, it may be doubted whether the reader, who 
has suffered his credulous tancy to be entranced by the spell of the magician, 
Mill be gratified to learn, at the end, by what cheap mechanical contrivance he 
has been duped. However this may be, it is certain that a very unfavourable 
effect, in another respect, is produced on his mind, after he is made acquainted 
with the nature of the secret spring by which the machinery is played, more 
especially when one leading circumstance, like ventriloquism in Wieland, is 
made the master-key, as it were, by which all the mystenes are to be unlocked 
and opened at once. With this explanation at hand, it is extremely difficult 
to rise to that sensation of mysterious awe and apprehension on whicn so much 
of the sublimity and general effect of the narrative necessarily depends. In- 
stead of such feelings, the only ones which can enable us to do full justice to 
the author’s conceptions, we sometimes, on the contrary, may detect a smile 
lurking in the comer of the mouth as we peruse scenes of positive power, from 
the contrast obviously suggested of the impotence of the apparatus and the 

1 portentous character of tlie results. The critic, therefore, possessed of the real 
tey to the mysteries of the story, if ho would do justice to nis author’s merit^ 
must divest himself, as it were, of his previous knowledge, by fastening his 
attention on the results, to the exclusion of the insignificant means by which 
they are achieved. He will not always And this an easy matter. 

iW to return from this rambling digression : in the following year, 1799, 
Brown published his second novel, entitled Ormmd, The story prosents 
few of the deeply a^tating scenes and powerful bursts of passion which dis- 
tinguish the first. It is designed to exhibit a model of surpassing excellence 
in a female rising superior to all the shocks of adversity and the more perilous 
blandishments of seduction, and who, as the scene grows darker ana darker 
around her, seems to illumine the whole with the radiance of her celestial 
virtues. The reader is reminded of the ** patient Griselda,” so delicately por- 
trayed by the pencils of Boccaccio and Cliaucer. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the contemplation of such a character in the abstract is more 
imposing than the minute details by which we attain to the knowledge of it ; 
and although there is nothing, we are told, which the gods looked down upon 
with more satisfaction than a bravo mind struggling with the stonns of 
adversity, yet, when these come in the guise of poverty and all ^e train of 
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teasing annoyances in domestic life, the tale, if long protracted, too often pro- 
duces a sensation of weariness scarcely to be compensated by the moral 
grandeur of the spectacle. 

The appearance ^f these two novels constitutes an epoch in the ornamental 
literature of America. They are the first decidedly successful attempts in the 
walk of romantic fiction, ^ey are still farther remarkable as illustrating the 
character and state of society on this side of the Atlantic, instead of resorting 
to the exhausted springs of European invention. These circumstances, as weU 
as the uncommon powers they displayed both of conception and execution, 
recommended them to the notice of the literary world, although their philoso- 
phical method of dissecting passion and analysing motives of action placed 
them somewhat beyond the reach of vulgar popularity. Brown was sensible 
of the favourable impression which he had made, and mentions it in one of 
his epistles to his brother with his usual unaffected modesty : ** 1 add, some- 
what, though nut so much as I might if 1 wore so inclined, to the number of 
my friends. I find to he the writer of Wielavid and Ormond is a greater 
recommendation than I ever imagined it would be.’* 

In the course of the same year, the quiet tenour of his life was interrupted 
by the visitation of that fearful pestilem^e, the yellow fever, which had for 
several successive years made its appearance in the city of Now York, but 
which in 1798 fell upon it with a violence similar to that with which it had 
desolated Philadelphia in 1793. Brown had taken the precaution of wifh.- 
drawing from the latter city, where he then resided, on its first appearance 
there. He prolonged his stay in Now York, however, relying on the healthi- 
ness of the quarter of the town where he lived, and the habitual abstemious- 
ness of his diet. His friend Smith was necessarily detained there by the 
duties of his profession ; and Brown, in answer to the reiterated importunities 
of his absent relatives to withdraw from the infected city, rafiised to do so, on 
the ground that his personal services might be required by the inends who 
remained in it ; a disinterestedness well meriting the strength of attachment 
which he excited in the bosom of his companions. - 

Unhappily, Brown was right in his prognostics, and his sciwices were too 
soon required in behalf of his friend Dy. Smith, who fell a victim to his own 
benevolence, having caught the fatal malady from an Italian gentleman, a 
stranger in the city, whom he received, when infected with the disease, into 
his house, relinquishing to him his own apartment. Brown had the melan- 
choly satisfaction of x)eiformiiig the last sad offices of afiectiou to his dying 
friend. He himself sooji became afieeted with the same disonler ; and it was 
not till after a severe illness that he so far recovered as to be able to transfer 
liis residence to Perth Amboy, the abode of Mr. Dunlap, where a pure and 
invigorating atmosphere, aided by tlie kind attentions of his host, ^^ually 
restored him to a sufficient degree of health and spirits for the prosecution of 
his literary labours. 

The spectacle he had witnessed made too deep an impression on him to be 
readily effaced, and he resolved to transfer his own conceptions of it, while yet 
fresh, to the page of fiction, or, as it might rather be called, of history, for the 
purpose, as he intimates in his preface, of imparting to others some of the 
fruits of the melancholy lesson he had himself experienced. Such was the 
origin of his next novel, Artimr Mf.rvyn ; or. Memoirs of the Year 1798. 
This was the fatal year of the yellow fever in Philadelphia. The action of the 
story is chiefly confined to that city, but seems to be prepared with little con- 
trivance, on no regular or systematic plan, consisting simply of a succession of 
incidents, having little cohesion except in reference to the hero, but affording 
situations of great interest, and frightful fidelity of colouring. The pestilence 
wasting a thriving and populous city has furnished a topic for more than one 
groat master. It will be remembered as the teiTor of every schoolboy in the 
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pages oT Tbucydides ; it forms tlie gloomy portal to the light and airy fictions 
of Boc^cio ; and it has fiimislied a subject for the graphic pencil of the 
English novelist De Foe, the only one of the three who never witnessed the 
horrors which he paints, but whose fictions wear an aspect of reality which 
history can rarely reach. 

Brown has succeeded in giving the same terrible distinctness to his impres- 
sions means of individual portraiture. He has, however, not coBnned 
himself to this, but, by a variety of touches, lays open to onr view the whole 
interior of the city of the plague. Instead of expatiating on the loathsome 
symptoms and xdi'ysical ravages of the disease, he selects the most striking 
moral circumstances which attend it ; he dwells on the withering sensation 
that falls so heavily on the heart in the streets of the once busy and crowded 
city, now deserted and silent, save only where the W'hecls of the melancholy 
hearse are heard to rumble along the pavement. Our author not nnfrequently 
succeeds ill conveying more to the heart hy the skilful selection of a single cir- 
cumstance than ivonld have fiowed from a multitude of petty details. It is 
the art of the great masters of poetry and painting. 

The same year in which Brown produced the first part of “Arthur Mervyn," 
he entered on the publication of a periodical entitled, The. Monthly Magazine 
md American Bemew, a work that, during its brief existence, which termi- 
nated in the following year, afforded abniimint evidence of its editor’s versa- 
tility of talent and the ample range of his literary acquisitions. Our hero was 
now fairly in the traces of authorship. He looked to it as his permanent 
vocation ; and the indefatigable diligence with which he devotee’ himself to it 
may at least serve to show that he did not shrink from his professional engage- 
ments from any lack of iiidustiy or enterpiHse. 

The publication of “ Arthur Mervyn ” w'as succeeded not long after by that 
of Edgar HnnlUy ; or the Adventures of a Sleepwalker, a romance presenting 
a greater variety of wild and picturesque adventure, with more copious delinea- 
tions of natural scenery than is to be found in his other fictions ; circumstances, 
no doubt, possessing more attractions for .the mass of readers than the pecu- 
liarities of his other novels. Indeed, the author has succeeded peifectly in 
constantly stimulating the curiosity by a succession of ns original incidents, 
perils, and hair-breadth escapes as ever flitted across a poet’s mney. It is no 
small triumph of the art to be able to maintain the curiosity of the reader 
unflagging tnrough a succession of incidents, which, far from being sustained 
by one predominant passion, and forming parts of one whole, rely each for its 
interest on its own independent merits. 

The story is laid in the western part of Pennsylvania, where the author has 
diversified his descriptions of a simple and almost primitive state of society 
with uncommonly animated sketches of rural scenery. It is wortii observing 
how the sombre complexion of l^own’s imagination, which so deeply tinges 
his moral portraiture, sheds its gloom over his pictures of material nature, 
raising the landscape into all the severe and savage sublimity of a Salvator 
Rosa. The somnambulism of this novel, which, like the ventriloquism of 
Wieland, is the moving principle of all the machinery, has this advantage over 
the latter, that it does not necessarily impam the effect by perpetually suggest- 
ing a solntion of mysteries, and thus dispelling the iHusiou on whose existence 
the effect of the wliole story mainly depends. The adventures, indeed, built 
upon it are not the most probable in the world ; but, waiving this — we shall 
bo well rewarded for such concession — ^there is no farther difficulty. 

The extract already cited by us from the first of our author’s novels has 
furnished the reader with an illustration of his power in displaying the conflict 
of passion under high and moral excitement. Wo will now venture another 
quotation from the work before us, in order to exhibit more fully his talent 
for the description of extenml objects. 
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Edgar Huntly, the hero of the stoij, is represented in one (^|he wild 
mountain fastnesses of Norwalk, a district in the western part of Penwlyania. 
Ho is on the brink of n rairine, from which the only avenue lies over the body 
of a tree thrown across the chasm, through whose dark depths below a rushing 
torrent is heard to pour its waters. 

** While occupied with these reflections, my eyes were fixed on the opposite 
steeps. The tops of the trees, waving to and fro in the wildest commotion,' 
and their trunks occasionally bending to the blast, .which, in these lofty 
regions, blew with a violence unknown in the tracts below, exhibited an 
awful spectacle. At length my attention was attracted by the trunk which 
lay across the gulf, and which 1 had converted into a bridge. I perceived that 
it had already swerved somewhat from its original position ; that every blast 
broke or loosened some of the fibres by which its roots were connected with the 
opposite bank ; and that, if the storm did not speodily abate, there was immi- , 
nent danger of its being tom from the rock and precipitated into the chasm. 
Thus my retreat would be cut ofi‘, and the evils from which 1 was endeavouring 
to rescue another would be experienced by myself. 

** I believed my destiny to hang upon the expedition with which I should 
recross this gulf. The moments that were spent in these deliberations were 
critical, and I shuddered to observe that the tmnk was held in its place by one 
or two fibres, which were already stretched almost to breaking. 

“ To pass along the trunk, rendered slippery by the wet, and nnsteadfast by 
tlie w iud, was emmcutly dangerous. To maintain my hold in passing, in de- 
fiance of the whirlwind, required the most vigorous exertions. For this end, 
it was necossaiy to discommode myself of my cloak, and of the volume which 
1 carried in the pocket of my coat 

••Ju'iL as 1 had disposed of these encumbrances, andliad risen from my seat, 
my attculion was again called to the opposite steep by the most unwelcome 
object tliat at this time could possibly occur. Boinething was perceived 
moving iimung the bushes and rocks, which, for a time, I hoped was no- 
thing jiiuro than a racoon or .opossum, but which presently appeared to be a 
])antlier. His grey coat, extended claws, fiery eyes, and a cry which he had at 
that lauiiieiit uttered, and which, by its resemblance to tho human voice, is 
peculiarly terrific, denoted him to be the most ferocious and untamenble of that 
iletcsted race. The industry of our hunters has nearly banished animals of 
prey from these precincts. The fastnesses of Norwalk, however, could not but 
atlbrJ refuge to some of them. Of late I had met them so rarely that my 
Icars were seldom alive, and 1 trod without caution the niggedest and most 
solitary haunts. Still, however, I had seldom been unfurnished in my rambles 
with the means of defence. 

* * The unfrequency with w'hich I had lately encountered this foe, and the 
encumbrance of provision, made me neglect, on this occasion, to bring with 
«ie my usual arms. The beast that was now before me, when stimulated by 
hunger, was accustomed to assail whatever could provide him with a banquet 
of blood. He would set upon the man and the deer with equal and irresistible 
ferocity. His sagaiuty was equal to his strength, and he seemed able to dis- 
cover when his antagonist was aimed and prepared for defence. 

“ My past experience enabled me to estimate the full extent of my danger. 
He sat on the brow of tho steep, eyeing the bridge, and apparently deliberat- 
ing whether he should cross it. Jt was x>^obable that he had scented my foot- 
steps thus far, and should he pass over, his vigilance could scarcely fail of 
detecting my asylum. 

" Should he retain his present station, iny danger was scarcely lessened. To 
pass over in the face of a famished tiger was only to rush upon my fate.. The 
falling of the trunk which had lately been so anxiously deprecated, was now, 
with no less solicitude, desired. Every new gust, I hoped, would tear asunder 
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its iBmainiDg bands, and, by cutting off all communication between the oppo* 
site steeps, place me in security. My hopes, however, wore destined to be 
fmstraM. The fibres of the prostrate tree were obstinately tenacious of their 
hold, and presently the animiu scrambled down the rock,, and proceeded to 
cross it. 

Of all kinds of death, that which now menaced me was the most abhorred. 
To die by disease, or by the hand of a fellow-creature, was propitious and 
lenient in comparison with being rent to pieces by the fangs of this savage. 
To perish in this obscure retreat by means so impervious to the anxious curi- 
osity of myfnends, to lose my portion of existence by so untoward and ignoble 
a destiny, was insupportable. 1 bitterly deplored my rashness in coming 
hither unprovided for an encounter like this. 

“The evil of my present circumstances consisted chiefly in suspense. My 
death was unavoidable, but my imagination had leisure to torment itself by 
anticipations. One foot of the savage was slowly and cautiously moved after 
the other. He struck his claws so deeply into the bark that they were witii 
difficulty withdrawn. At length he leaped upon the ground. Wo were now 
separated by an interval of scarcely eight feet. To leave the spot where I 
crouched was impossible. Behind and beside me the cliff rose perpendicularly, 
and before me was this grim and terrible visage. I shrunk still closer to the 
ground, and closed my eyes. 

“ From this pause of hoiTor I was aroused by the noise occasioned by a 
second spring of the animal. He leaped into the pit, in which I had so deeply 
regretted that 1 had not taken refuge, and disappeared. My rescue was so 
sudden, and so much beyond my belief or my hope, that 1 doubted for a 
moment whether my senses did not deceive me. This opportunity of escape 
was not to be neglected. I left my place and scrambled over the tinink with a 
precipitation which had like to have proved fatal. The tree groaned and shook 
under mo, the wind blew with unexampled violence, and I had scarcely 
reached the opposite steep when the roots were severed from the rock, and 
the whole fell thundering to the bottom of the chasm. 

“ My trepidations were not speedily quieted. I looked back with wonder 
on my hair-breadth escape, and on that singular concurrence of events which 
had placed me in so short u period in absolute security. Had the trunk fallen 
a moment earlier, I should have been imprisoned on the hill, or thrown head- 
long. Had its fall been delayed another moment, I should have been pursued ; 
for the beast now issued from his den, and testified his surprise and disappoint- 
ment by tokens, the sight of which made my blood run cold. 

“ He saw me, and hastened to the verge of the chasm. He squatted on his 
hind legs, and assumed the attitude of one preparing to leap. My consterna- 
tion was excited afresh by these appearances. It seemed at first as if the rift 
was too wide for any power of muscles to carry him in safety over ; but I 
knew the unparalleled agility of this animal, and that his experience had 
made him a better judge of the practicability of this exploit than 1 was. 

* * Still there was hope that he would relinquish this design as desperate. 
This hope was quickly at an end. He spniiig, and his fore legs touched the 
verge of the rock on which I stood. In spite of vehement exertions, however, 
the surface was too smooth and too hard to allow him to make good his hold. 
Ho fell, and a piercing cry uttered below showed that nothing had obstructed 
his descent to the bottom.” 

The subsequent narrative leads the hero through a variety of romantic 
adventures, especially with the savages, with whom he has several despe- 
rate encounters and critical escapes. The track of adventure, indeed, strikes 
into the same wild solitudes of the forest that have since been so frequently 
travelled over by our in^nious countryman Cooper. The light in which the 
character of the Korth American Indian has been exhibited by the two writers 
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has little resemblance. Brown’s sketches, it is tme, are few and &int. As far 
as they go, however, they are confined to such views as ore most conformable 
to the popular conceptions, bringing into full relief the rude and uncouth 
lineaments of th^ Indian character, its cunning, cruelty, and unmitigated 
ferocity, with no intimations of a more generous nature. Cooper, on the other 
hand, discards all the coarser elements of savage life, reserving those only of a 
picturesque and romantic cast, and elevating the souls of his warriors by such 
sentiments of courtesy, high-toned gidlantry, and passionate tenderness as be- 
long to the riper period of civilization. Thus idealized, the portrait, if not 
strictly that of the fierce and untamed son of the forest, is at least sufficiently 
true for poetical purposes. Cooper is, indeed, a poet. His descriptions of in- 
animate nature, no less than of savage man, are instinct with the breath of 
poetiy. Witness Ids infinitely various pictures of the ocean ; or still more, of 
the beautiful spirit that rides upon its bosom, the gallant i^ip, which under, 
his touches becomes an animated thing, inspired by a living soul ; reminding' 
us of the beautiful superstition of the simple-hearted natives, who fancied Hie 
bark of Columbus some celestial visitant, descending on his broad pinions from 
the skies. 

Brown is far less of a colourist. He deals less in extemid nature, but 
searches tlie depths of the soul. He may be rather called a philosophical than 
a poetical wiiter ; for, though he has that intensity of feenng which consti- 
tutes one of the distiugiushing attributes of the latter, yet in his most tumul- 
tuous bursts of passion we frequently find him pausing to analyse and coolly 
speculate on the elements which have raised it. This intrusion, indeed, of 
reason, la raison froide, into scenes of the greatest interest and emotion, has 
sometimes tlie unhappy effect of chilling them altogether. 

In 1800 Brown published the second part of his Arthur M&rvyn, whose 
occasional displays of energy and pathos by no means compensate the violent 
dislocations and general improbabilities of the narrative. Our author was led 
into these defects by the unpardonable precipitancy of his composition. Three 
of his romances were thrown off in the course of one year. These were written 
with the printer’s devil literally at his elbow, one being begun before another 
was completed, and all of them before q regulai*, well-digested plan was devised 
for their execution. 

The consequences of this curious style of doing business are such as might 
have been predicted. The incidents are strung together with about as little 
connection as the rhymes in **tho House that Jack built;” and the whole 
reminds us of some bizarre, antiquated edifice, exhibiting a dozen styles of 
architecture, according to the caprice or convenience of its successive owners. 

The reader is ever at a loss for a clue to guide him through the labyrinth of 
strange, incongruous incident. It would ^m as if the great object of the 
author was to keep alive the state of sus])ense, on the player's piinciple, in the 
“ Behearsal,” that “ on the stage it is best to keep the audience in suspense ; 
for to guess presently at the plot or the sense tires them at the end of the first 
act. Now here every line surprises you, and brings in new matter ! ” Per- 
haps, however, all this proceeds less from calculation than from the embaiTass- 
ment which the novelist feels in attempting a solution of his own riddles, and 
which leads him to put off the reader, by multiplying incident after incident, 
until at length, entangled in the complicated snarl of his own intrigue, he is 
finally obliged, when the fatal hour arrives, to cut the knot which he cannot 
unravel. There is no other way by which we can account for the forced and 
yio\sD.tdi 7 ioiieinjents which bring up so many of Brown’s fictions. V’oltalje has 
remarked, somewhere in his Commentaries on Corneille, that “ an author may 
write with the rapidity of genius, but should correct with scrupulous delibera- 
tion.” Our author seems to have thought it sufficient to comply with the 
first hfdf of the maxim. 
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lit 1801 Browh publithed his novel of (7/am Howard, and in 1804 closed 
the series with Jeme Talbot, printed in England. They are composed in 
a more subdued!" tone, discaiding those startling preternatural incidents of 
which ho had made such free use in his former fictions. 1% the preface to his 
first romance, he remarks, in allusion to the mystery on which the 

story is made to depend, that ** it is a sufficient vindication of the writer if 
history furnishes one parallel fact.’* But the French critic, who tells us U 
vrai pent qwlqtufois n*itr€ pas vraistmblable, has, with more jud^ent, con- 
demned this vicious recurrence to extravagant and improbable incident. 
Truth cannot always be pleaded in vindication of the author of a fiction any 
more than of a libel. Brown seems to have subsequently come into the same 
opinion ; for, in a letter addressed to his brother «Tames, after the publication 
of Edgar Huntly, he observes, ** Your remarks upon the gloominess and out- 
of-nature -incidents of Huntly, if they be nut just in their full extent, are 
doubtless such as most readers will make, which alone is a sufficient reason for 
dropping the doleful tone and assuming a cheerful one, or, at least, substi- 
tutius moral causes and daily incidents in place of the prodigious or the 
singular. I shall not fall hereafter into that strain.” The two last novels of 
our author, however, although purified from the more glaring defects of the 
preceding, were so inferior in their general power and originuity of concep- 
tion, that they never rose to the same level in public favour. 

In the year 1801, Brown returned to his native city, Philadelphia, where he 
established his residence in the family of his brother. Here he continued, 
steadily pursuing his literary avocations ; and in 1803 undertook the conduct 
of a periodical, entitled Ttui Literary Magazine and American Register, A 
great change had taken place in his opinions on more than one imj>ortant topic 
connected with human life and happiness, and, indeed, in his general tone of 
thinking, since abandoning his professional career. Brighter prospects, no 
doubt, suggested to him more cheerful considcTations. instead of a mere 
dreamer in the world of fancy, he had now become a practical man i larger 
expericiico and deeper meditation had shown him the emptiness of liis Utopian 
theories ; and, though his sensibilities were as ardent, and as easily enlisted as 
ever in the cause of humanity, his schemes of amelioration were built upon, 
not against, the existing institutions of society. The enunciation of the prin- 
ciples on which the periodical above alluded to was to be conducted, is so 
honourable every way to his heart and his understanding, that we cannot 
refrain from making a brief extract from it. 

** In an dgc like this, when the foundations of religion and morality have 
been so boldly attacked, it seems necessary, in announcing a work of this 
nature, to be particularly explicit as to the path which the editor means to 
jiursuc. He therefore avows himself to be, without equivocation or reserve, 
the ardent friend and the willing cbam])ion of the Christian religion. Christian 
pi«»ty he reveres as the highest excellence of human beings ; and the amplest 
reward he can seek for his labour is the consciousness of having, in some 
degme, however inconsiderable, contributed to recommend the practice of 
religious duties. As in the conduct of this work a supreme regard will be 
paid to the interests of religion and morality, he will scrupulously guard 
against all' that dishonours and impairs that principle. Everything that 
savours of indelicacy or licentiousness will be rigorously proscribed. His 
jioctical pieces may be dull, but they shall at least be free from voluptuous- 
ness or sensuality ; and his prose, whether seconded or not by genius or know- 
ledge, shall scrupidously aim at the promotion of public and private virtue.” ' 

During his abode in flew York, our author had formed an attachment to an 
amiable and accomplished voung lady. Miss Elizabeth Linn, daughter of the 
excellent and highly-gifted Presbyterian divine, Dr. William Lmn, of that 
city. Their mutual attachment, m which the impulseB of the heart were 
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sanctioned by the understandii^, was followed by their marriage In Kovi^ber, 
1804, after which he never again removed his r^dence fromi rhiladel|jhifL 

With the additional responsibilities of his hew station^Ahe pursued his 
literary labours mth increased diligence. lie projected the plan of an 
Anmial Re^istert the firat work of the kind in the country, and in 1806 edited 
the first volume of the publication, which w^ undei'taken at the risk of 
an eminent bookseller of Philadelphia, Mr. Conrad, who had engaged his 
editorial labours iu the conduct of the former magazine, begun in 1808. When 
it is considered that both these periodicals were plaeed under the superinten- 
dence of one individual, and that he bestowed such indefatigable attention on 
them that they were not only prepared, but a large portion actually executed 
by his own hands, we shall form no mean opinion of the hxtent and variety of 
his stores of information, and his facility in applying them. Both works are 
replete with evidences of the taste and erudition of their editor, embracing a 
wide range of miscellaneous articles, essays, literary criticism, and scientific' 
researches. The historical portion of the Register in pailicular, comprehend- 
ing in addition to the political annals of the principal states of Europe and of 
our own country, an elaborate inquiry into the origin and organization of our 
domestic institutions, displays a discrimination in the selection of incidents, 
and a good faith and candour in the mode of discussing them, that entitle it to 
great authority as a record of contemporary transactions. Eight volumes were 
published of the firat-mentioued periodical, and the latter was continued under 
lus direction till the end of the fifth volume, 1809. 

In addition to these regular and, as they may he called, professional labours, 
he indulged his prolific pen in various speculations, both of a literary and 
political character, many of which appeared in the pages of the Portfolio. 
Among other occasional protluctions, we may notice a beautiful biogru^ical 
sketch of his wife’s brother, Dr. J. B. Linn, \)astor of the Presbyterian enurch 
in Philadelphia, whose lamented death occiiiTed in the year succeeding 
Brown’s marriage. We must not leave out of tl^e account three elaborate and 
extended ])amphk'ts, publislied between 1803 and 1809, on political topics of 
deep interest to the coiiiniuiiity at that time. The first of those, on the 
cession of Louisiana to the French, soon went into a sticond edition. They 
all excited general attention at the time of their appearance by the novelty of 
their arguments, the variety and copiousness of their information, the liberality 
of their views, the independence, so rare at that day, of foreign prejudices ; 
the exemption, atilT rarer, from tlie bitterness of party spirit ; and, lastly, the 
tone of loyal and heartfelt patriotism — a patriotism without cant — with which 
the author dwells on tlie expanding glory and prosperity of his country in a 
strain of projihecy that it is our boast hius now become history. 

Thus occupied, Brown’s situation seemed now to afford him all the means 
for hap])iuesa attainable in this life. His own labours secured to him ati 
honourable independence and a high reputation, which, to a mind devoted to 
professional ov other intellectual pursuits, is usuviUy of far higher estimation 
than gain. Hound his own liresido he found ample scope for the exiM'cise of 
his affectionate sensibilities, while tlie tranquil plcasui'es of domestic life 
proved the best possible relaxation for a mind wearied by severe intclltctual 
effoili. His grateful heart was deeply sensible to the extent of his blessings ; 
and in more than one letter he indulges in a vein of rcfic(‘tiou which shows 
that his only solicitude was from the fear of their instability. Ilis own health 
furnished too well-grounded cause for such apprehensions. 

We have already noticed that he set out in life with a feeble constitution. 
His sedentary habits and intense application had not, as it may well be 
believed, contributed to repair the defects of nature. He had for some time 
shown a disposition to pulmonary complaints, and had raised blood more than 
once, which he in vain endeavoured to persu^e himself did not proceed from 
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the lungs. As the r^l character of the disease disclosed itself in a manner 
not to be mistaken, his anxious friends would have persuaded him to cross the 
water in the hope of re-establibhiiig his health by a seasonable change^ of 
climate. Dut Brown could not endure the thoughts of so Jong a separation 
from his beloved family, and he trusted to the effect of a temporary abstinence 
from business, and of one of those excursions into the country by which he 
had so often recruited his health and spirits. 

In the summer of 1809, he made a tour into New Jersey and New Yorld A 
letter addressed to one of his family from the bfinks of the ‘Hudson, during 
this journey, exhibits in melancholy colours how large a portion of his life had 
been clouded by disease, which now, indeed, win too oppressive to admit of 
any other alleviation than what he could find in the bosom of his own family. 

“ My dkauest M.vry, — I nstead of wandering about, and viewing- more 
nearly a place that affords very pleasing landscapes, here am I, hovering over 
the images of wife, children, and sisters. I want to write to you and home ; 
and though unable to procure paper enough to form a letter, I cannot help 
saying something even on this scrap. 

am moi-tifled to think how incurious and inactive a mind has fallen to 
my lot. 1 left home with reluctance. If I had not brought a beloved part of 
my home along with me, I should probably have not left it at all. At a 
distance from home, iny enjoyments, my affections are beside you. If swayed 
by mere inclination, 1 should not be out (jf your company a quarter of an hour 
between iny parting and returning hour ; but 1 have some mercy on you and 
Susan, and a due conviction of my want of power to beguile year vacant hour 
with amusement, or improve it by instruction. Even if I were ever so well, 
and if my spirits did not continually hover on the brink of dejection, my talk 
could only make you yawn ; as things are, my company can only tend to 
c, reate a gap indeed. 

“ When nave I known that lightness and vivacity of mind which the divine 
flow of health, even in calamity, produces in some men, and would produce in 
me, no doubt — at least, when not soured by misfortune ? Never ; scarcely 
ever ; not longer than half an hour at a time since I have called myself man, 
and not a moment since I left you.** 

Fiudiug these brief excursions productive of no salutary change in his 
health, lie at length complied with the entreaties of his friends, and deter- 
mined to try the elfect of a voyage to Europe in the following spring. That 
spring he was doomed never to behold. About the middle of November lie 
was taken with a violent pain in his left side, for which he was hied. From 
that time forward he was confined to his chamber. His malady was noli 
attended with the exemption from actual pain with which nature seems some- 
times willing to compensate the sufferer for the length of its duration. His 
sufferings were incessant and acute ; and they were supported, not only with- 
out a murmur, but with au appearance of cheerfulness, to which the hearts of 
his fnends could but ill respouA He met the approach of death in the true 
spirit of Ghnstian philosophy. No other dread but that of separation &om 
those dear to him on earth naa power to disturb his tranquillity for a moment. 
But the temper of his mind in his last hours is best disclosed in a communi- 
cation from that faithful partner who contributed more than any other to 
sup|)ort him through them. ** He always felt foi others more than for himself ; 
and the evidences of sorrow in those around him, which could not at all times 
be suppressed, ap^ored to affect him more than his own sufferings. When- 
ever he spoke of the probability of a fatal tcimination to his disease, it was in 
an indirect and covert manner, as, *yoa must do so and so when 1 am absent,* 
or * when 1 am 'asleep.’ He surrenderod not up one faculty of his soul but 
with his last breath. He saw death in eveiy step of his approach, and viewed 
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'hiin Bs a messenger that brought with him no teirois. He frequent^ ex- 
pressed his resignation; but his resig^tion was not produced by apathy dr 
pain ; for while he bowed with submission to the Divine will, he mlt witii 
the keenest sensibility his separation from those who made this world but too 
dear to him.” Towaras the last he spoke of death without dismiise, and ap- 
peared to wish to prepare his friends for the event, which ne felt to be 
approaching. A few days previous to his change, as sitting up in^the bed, he 
fixed his eyes on the sky, and desired not to be spoken ~to until he first spoke. 
In this position, and with a serene countenance, he continued for some 
minutes, and then said to his wife, ^‘Wheii I desired you not to speak to me, 

I had the most transporting and sublime feelings 1 have ever experienced ; 1 
wanted to enjoy them, and know how long they would last ; ” concluding with 
requesting her to remember the circumstance. 

A visible change took place in him on the morning of the 19th of February, * 
1810, and he caused his family to be assembled around his bed, when he took 
leave of each one of them in the most tender and impressive manner. He 
lingered, however, a few days longer, remaining in the full possession of his 
facmties to the 22nd of the month, when he expired without a struggle. He 
had reached the thirty-ninth year of his age the month preceding his death. 
The family which he left consisted of a wife and four children. 

There was nothing striking in Brown’s personal appearance. His manners, 
however, were distinguished by a gentleness and unaffected simplicity which 
rendered them extremely agreeable, lie possessed colloquial powers which 
do not always fall to the lot of the practised and ready writer. His rich and 
various acquisitions supplied an unfailing fund for the edification of his 
hearers. They did not lead him, however, to affect an air of superiority, or 
to assume too prominent a pait in the dialogue, especially in large or mixed 
company, where he was rather disposed to be silent, reserving tlie display of 
his powers for the unrestrained intercourse of friendship. He was a stranger 
not only to base and malignant passions, but to the paltry jealousies which 
sometimes sour the intercourse of men of letters. On the contrary, he was 
ever pronmt to do ample justice to the merits of others. His heart was warm 
with the icelin^ of universal benevoleficc. Too sanguine and romantic views 
had exposed him to some miscalculations and consequent disappointments in 
youth, from which, however, he was subsequently retrieved by the strength of 
his understanding, which, combining with what may be called his natural 
elevation of soul, enabled him to settle the soundest pnnciples for the regu- 
lation of his opinions and conduct in after life. His reading was careless and 
desultory, but his appetite was voracious ; and the ^eat amount of miscel- 
laneous infoimation wldch ho thus amassed was all demanded to supply the 
outpourings of his mind in a thousand channels of entertainment and instruc- 
tion. His unwearied application is attested by the large amount of his 
works, large even for the present day, when mind seems to have caught the 
accelerated movement so generally given to the operations of machinery. The 
whole number of Brown’s printed works, comprehending his editorial as well 
as ori^nal productions, to the former of wliich his own pen contributed a 
very disproportionate share, is not less than four-and-twenty printed volumes, 
not to mention various pamphlets, anonymous contributions to divers periodi- 
cals, as well as more than one compilation of laborious research which he left 
unfinished at his death. 

Of this vast amount of matter, produced within the brief compass of little 
more than ten yeai's, that portion on which his fame as an author must perma- 
nently rest is his novels. We have already entered too minutely into the 
merits of these productions to require anything farther than a few general 
observations. Tney may probably claim to be regaided as having first opened 
the way to the successful cidtiration of romantic fiction in thi^ countiy. 
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Great doubts were long entertained of out capabilities for immediate^ success 
in this department. We had none of the buoyant, stirring associations of a 
romantic age ; none of the chivalrous pageantry, the feudal and border stoiy, 
or Robin Hood adventure ; none of the ditn, shadowy superstitious, and the 
traditional legends, which had gathered like moss round eve^ stone, hill, and 
valley of the olden countHes. Eveiything here wore a Bpick-and-si>an new 
aspect, and lay in the broad, garish sunshine of everyday life. We had none 
of the picturesque varieties of situation or costume ; everything lay on the 
same dull, pi'osalc level ; in short, we had none of the most obvious elements 
of poetry : at least, so it appeared to the vulgar eye. It required the eye of 
genius to detect the rich stores of romantic and poetic interest that lay be- 
neath the crust of society. Brown was aware of the capabilities of our country, 
and the poverty of the results he was less inclined to impute to the soil than 
'to the cultivation of it ; at least this would appear from some remarks dipped 
in his correspondence in 17D4, several j'ears before he broke ground in this 
field himself. “ It used to be* a favourite maxim with me, that the genius of 
a poet should be sacred to the glory of his country. How far this rule can be 
* reduced to practice by an American bard, how far he can prudently observe 
it, and what success has crowned the efforts of those who in their compositions 
have shown that they have not been unmindful of it, is perhaps not worth 
the inquiry. 

“ Does it not appear to you that, to give poetry a popular currency and 
universal reputation, a particular cast of manners and state of civilization is 
necessary ? 1 have sometimes thought so, but perhaps it is an error ; and the 
want of popular jwems argues only the demerit of those who have already 
written, or some defect in their works, which unfits them for every taste or 
understanding.*’ 

The success of our author’s experiment, which was entirely devoted to Ame- 
rican subjects, fully established the soundness of his opinions, which have 
been abundantly confirmed by the prolific pens of Irving, Cooper, Sedgwick, 
and other accomplished writers, who, in their diversified sketches of national 
character and scenery, have sliown the full capacity of our country for all the 
purposes of fiction. Brown does not direct himself, like them, to the illus- 
tration of social life and character. He is little occupied with the exterior 
forms of society ; ho works in the depths of the heart, dwelling less on human 
action than tlie sources of it. Ho has been said to have formed liimself on 
Godwin. Indeed, he ojienly avowed his admiration of that eminent writer, 
and has certainly, in some respects, adopted his mode of opei'atioii, studying 
character with a philosophic rather than a poetic eye. But there is no servile 
imitation in all this. He has borrowed the same torch, indeed, to read the 
page of human nature, but the lesson he derivtis from it is totally different. 
His great object seems to bo to e^iibit the^oul in scenes of extraordinary in- 
terest. For this purpose, striking and perilous situations are devised, or cir- 
cumstances of strong moral tf^toment, a troubled conscience, paitial gleams 
of insanity, or bodiiigs of iidi|nhary evil, which haunt the soul, and force it 
into all the agonies of terror. In the midst of the fearful strife, we are coolly 
invited to investigate its causes and all the various phenomena winch attend it ; 
every contingency, probability, nay possibility, however remote, is discussed 
and nicely bdanced. The heat of the reader is seen to evaporate in this cold- 
blooded dissection, in which our author seems to rival Butler’s hero, who— 

“ Profoundly skilled in analytic, 

Could distinguish and divide 
A hair 'twixt south and southwest side.” 

We are eonstautly struck with the sti’ange contrast of over-passion and over- 
reasoning. Cut perhaps, after all, these defects could not be pruned away 
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Brown’s composition without detriment to his peculiar excellencies. Si 
non errdndf fecerajt ilU vdims. If so, we xpay wilBugly pardon the oue for 
the sake of the^other. 

We cannot close without adverting to our author’s s^le. He bestowed 
great pains on thd fonuation of it ; but, in our opinion, without great success, 
at least in his novels. It has an elaborate, foctitious air, contrasting singu- 
larly with the g^eral simplicity of his taste and the careless rapidity of ms 
composition. We are aware^ indeed, tl^at works of imagination may bear a 
]^her flush of colour, a poetical vamisli, in short, that must be refused to 
tover and more studied narrative. Ko writer has been so felicitous in reach- 
ing the exact point of good taste in this particular as Scott, who, on a ground- 
work of prose, may be said to have euabM his readers to breathe au atmosphere 
of poetry. More than one author, on the other hand — as Florian, in French, 
for example, and Lady Morgan, in English— in their attempts to reach this 
middle region, are eternally fluttering on the wing of sentiment, equally 
removed from good prose and good poetry. 

Brown, perhaps willing to avoid this* extreme, has fallen into the opposite 
one, forcing his style into unnatural vigour and condensation. TJnusuu and 
j)edautic epithets, and elliptical forms of expression, in perpetual violation of 
idiom, are resorted to at the expense of simplicity and nature. He seems 
averse to telling simple things in a simple way. Thus, for example, we have 
such expressions as these : J fraught ^oith the jiei suasion that my life was 
endsiigeitid.” “ The outer door was ajar. I shut it with trembling eagerness, 
pd di-ew every bolt that appended to it ” ‘‘ His brain seemed to swell beyond 
its enniinmi." ** I waited till their slow and lioarser iHspiratUrns showed 
them to be both asleep. Just then, oil changing my position, my head struck 
a^^inst some things which depended from the ceiling of the clo8t‘t.” “ It was 
still dark, but my sleep was at au end, and by a common apparatus (tinder- 
box ?) that lay beside my bed, I could instantly produce a light.” “ On reco- 
vering from dcliquiumt you found it where "it had been dropped.” It is 
unnecessaiy to iimltiply examples, which we should not have adverted to at 
all had not our opinions in this matter been at variance with those of more 
than one resjicctable critic. This sort of language is no doubt in very bad 
tMte. It cannot be denied, however, that, although these defects are suffi- 
ciently general to give a colouring to the whole of his composition, yet bis 
works afford many passages of undeniable eloquence and rhetorical beauty. 
It must be remembered, too, that his novels were his first j)rodiictions, thrown 
off with careless profusion, and exhibiting many of the defects of an immature 
mind, whibh longer experience and practice might have corrected. Indeed; 
his later writings are recommended by a more correct and natural phraseology, 
although it must be allowed that the graver topics to which they are devoted, 
if tliey did not authorize, would at least render less conspicuous any studied 
formality and artifice of expression. 

These verbal blemishes, combined with defects already alluded to in the 
developmpt of his plots, but which to the form rather than the 

femd ot his subject, nave made our auth^iflf^uis extensively pof)ular than bii^ 
extraordinary powers would have entitled him to be. His peculiar nierita, 
mdeed, a^e^l to a higher order of criticism than is to be found in ordinary 
and superficial readers. Like the productions of Coleridge or Wordsworth, 
they seem to rely on deeper sensibilities than most men possess, and tax the 
reasoning powers more severely than is agreeable to readers who resort to 
works of fiction only as an epicurean indulgence. The number of their ad- 
mirera is therefore necessarily more limited tW that of writers of less talent 
who have shown more tact in accommodating themselves to the tone of popular 
leeling or prejudice. ^ ^ 

But we are unwilling to part, with anything like a tone of disparagement 
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lingering on our lips, with the amiable author to whom our risiuj^ literature 
ia under such largo and yarious obligations ; who first opened a view into the 
boundless fields of fiction, which subsequent adventurers haje successfolly 
explored ; who has furnish^ so much for our instruction in the several depart- 
ments of history and criticism, and has rendered still more effectual service by 
kindling in the bosom of the youthful scholar the same- generous love of letters 
which ^owed in his own ; whose writing in fine,^ have uniformly inculcated 
the pure aud devated morality exemplified in his life. The only thing we 
can regret is, that a life so useM shotud have been so short, if, indeed, that 
can be considered ^ort which has done so much towards attaining lifs’s 
great end. 



ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND * 

JULY, 1830. 


There is nothing in which the modems surpass the ancients more conspicu- 
ously than in their noble provisions for the relief of indigence and distress* 
The public policy of the ancients seems to have embraced only whatever 
might promote the a^'andizement or the direcL prosperity of the state, and 
to have cared little ^ those unfortunate beings who, from disease or inca- 
pacity of any kind, were disqualified from contributing to this. But the 
beneficent influence of Christianity, combined with the general tendency of our 
social institutions, has led to the recognition of rights in the individual as 
sacied*as those of the community, and haa suggested manifold provisions for 
personal comfort and happiness. • 

The spirit of benevolence, thus widely, and oftentimes judiciously exerted, 
continued until a very recent period, however, strangely insensible to the 
claims of a large class of objects, to whom nature, and no misconduct or im- 
prudence of their own, as is too often the case with the subjects of public 
charity, had denied some of the most estimable faculties of man. No suitable 
ihstitutions, until the close of the last century, have been provided for 
the nurture of the deaf and dumb, or the blind. Immured within hospitals 
and almshouses, like so many lunatics and incurables, they have been 
delivered over, if they escaped the physical, to all the moral contagion too 
freonently incident to such abodes, and have thus been involved in a mental 
darkness far more deplorable than thqir bodily one. 

This injudicious treatment has resulted from the erroneous principle 
of viewing these unfortunate beings as an absolute burden on the public, 
utterly incapable of contiibuting to their own subsistence, or of ministering in 
any degree to their own intellectual wants. Instead, however, of being 
degraded by such pnworthy views, they should have been regarded as, what 
in truth they are, possessed of corporeal and mental capacities perfectly com- 
petent, under proper management, to the production of the most useful results. ' 
If wisdom from one entrance was quite shut out, other avenues for its 
admission still remained to be opened. 

In order to give effective aid to persons in this predicament, it is 
necessa^ to place ourselves as far as possible in their peculiar situation, 
to consider to whttt faculties this insulated condition is, on the whole, most 
favourable, and in what direction they can be exercised ^ith the best chance 
of success. Without such foresight, all our eiideavolrs to aid them will 
only put them upon efforts above their strength, and result in serious 
moriincation. 

The blind, from the cheerful ways of men cut off, are necessarily excluded 
from the busy theatre of human action. Their infirmity, however, which 
consigns them to darkness, and often to solitude, would seem favourable to 
wntemplative habits, and to the pursuits of abstract bculmcc and pure 

* An Act to Incoiponte the Now-Eugland Asylum for the Blind. Approved, March 2iid, 
1829. 
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Apectilation. Uadisturbed by ekternal objects, the mind nscessarily ttitixa 
within, and Concentrates its ideM on any point of investigation with greater 
intensity and * perseverance. It is no uncommon thing, therefore, to find 
persons sett^ hpart^the ^rilent hours of the evening for the*purpose of com- 
position or other purely iittellectual exercise. Malebranche, when he wished 
to think intenselv, used to chsse his shutters in the daytime, excluding every 
ray of light ; and hence Democritus is said to have put out his eyes in order 
that he might j^iJosophize the better — a stoiy the veracity of which Cicero, 
who reflates Is prucilent enough not to vouch for. 

Blindness must also Be exceedingly favourable to the discipline of the 
memory. 'W^hoever has had the misfortune, from any derangement of the 
organ, to be coini^elled to derive his knowl^ge of books less from the eye than 
the ear, will feel the tiuth of this. The d^culty of recalling what has once 
escaped, of revertihg to«or dwelling on t& passages read aloud by another, 
compels the hearer to give undivided attention to the subject, and to impress 
it more forcibly on his oviii mind by subsequent and incthodical reflection. 
Instances of tne cultivation of this faculty to an extraordinaiy extent have 
been witnessed among the blind, and it has been most advantageously applied 
to the pursuit of abstract science, especially -luathcraatics. 

One of the most cniinent illustrations of these remarks is the well-known 
history of Saunderson, who, though deprived in his infancy not only or sight, 
but of the organ itself, contrived to become so well acquainted with the Greek 
tongue as to read the works of the ancient mathematicians in the original. 
He made such advances in the higher departments of the science, that he was 
appointed, “ though not matriculated at the University,” to fill the chair which 
a short time previous had been occupied by Sir Isaac Newton at Cambridge. 
The lectures of this blind professor on the most abstruse points of the New- 
tonian philosophy, and especially on optics, naturally filled his audience with 
admiration ; and the perspicuity with which he communicated his ideas is said 
to have been uuequollcd. He was enabled, by the force of his memoiy, to 
perform many loug operatious in arithmetic, and to carry in his mind the 
most complex geometrical figures. As, however, it became necessary to supply 
the want of vision by some symbols which might be sensible to the touch, he 
contrived a table in which pins, whose value was determined principally by 
their relative position to each other, served him instead of figures, while for 
his diagrams he employed pegs, inserted at the requisite angles to each other, 
representing the lines by thi’eads drawn around them. He was so expei-t in 
his use of these materials, that, when performing his calculations, he would 
change the position of the pins with nearly the same facility that another 
person would indite figures, and when disturbed in an operation would after- 
ward resume it again, ascertaining the posture in which he had left it 
by passing his band carefully over the tabic. To such shifts and inventions 
does human ingenuity resort when stimulated by the thirst of knowledge ; as 
the plant, when thrown into shade on one side, sends forth its branches eagerly 
in that direction where the light is permitted to fall upon it. 

In like manner, tbft celebrated mathematician, Euler, continued, for many 
years after he became blind, to indite and publish the results of bis scientific 
labours, and at the time of his decease len nearly a hundred memoirs ready 
for the press, most of which have since been given to the world. An example 
of diligence equally indefatigable, though turned in a different channel, occurs 
in our contemporary Huber, who has contributed one of the most delightful 
volumes within the compass of natural history, and who, if he employed the 
eyes of another, guided them in their investigation to the right results by the 
light of his own mind. 

Blindness would seem to be propitious, also, to the exercise of the inventive 
poweiB. Hence poetry, from Uie time of Thamyris and the blind Mssonidea 
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down to the Welsli harper and the ^aHad-^nder ofourda^, ^ beei^ ass^^ 
as the peculiar province of those bereft of vision, ^ , 

• “Ah tb« wakefttl bird 

Sings darkling, and,' In sbadtsst covert hld> 

Tvuies her nocturnal note.” , r 

The greatest epic poem of antiquity was probably, as thdt .of the modems was 
certainly, composed in darkness/ It is easy to understand how the man wh6 
has once seen (‘an recall and body forth in his conceptions nqijr combinations 
of material beauty ; but it would seem scaiteely ])ossiDld that on^ Itorm blind, 
excluded from all acquaintance with “coloured nature,** as Oondillao finely 
styles it, should excel in descriptive poetry. Yet there are eminent examples 
of this ; among others, that of Blacklock, whose verses abound in the most 
agreeable and incturesque images. Yet he could have formed no other idea qf 
colours than was conveyed by their moral associatidhs, the source, indeed, of 
most of the pleasures we derive from descriptive poetry. It was thus that he 
studied the vaiiogated aspect of nature, and read in it the successive reVolutifms 
of the seasons, their freshness, their prime, and decay. 

Mons Guillie, in an interesting essay on the instruction of the blind, to 
which we shall have occasion repeatedly to refer, quotes an example of the 
association of ideas in regard to coloura, which ocenrred in one of his own 
pupils, who, in reciting the well-known passage in Horace, “rwftente dexterd 
aacra.^ jaxulahis arces^* translated the first two words by “ fiery** or “ burning 
right hand.*' On being requested to render it literally, he called it “red right 
hand,.*’ and gave as the reason for his former rersion, that he could form no 
positive conception of a red colour ; but that, as fire was said to be red, he 
connected the idea of heat with this (*olour, and had therefore interpreted the 
wrath of Jupiter, demolishing town and tower, by the ©inthet fiery or 
burning ; ’* for “ wh(ni people are angry,** he added, “they arc hot, and when 
th«y are hot, they must of course he red.** He certainly seems to have formed 
a mnch more actmrate notion of red than Ijocke’s blind man. 

But while a gift for ])octiy belongs only to the inspired few, and while many 
have neither taste nor talent for mathematical or speculative science, it is a 
consolation to reflect that the humblest individual who is destitute of sight 
may so far supply this deficiency by the peri’ecrion of the other senses as by 
their aid to attain a considerable degree of intellectual culture, a.s well as a 
familiarity with some of the most useful mechanic arts. It will be easim* to 
conceive to what extent the perceptions of touch and hearing may be rcfin(»d 
if we reflect how far that of sight is sharpened by exclusive reliance on it in 
certain situations. Thus the mariner descries objects at night, and at a. 
distance upon the ocean, altogether imperceptible to the unpractised eye of a 
landsman. And the North American Indian steers his coume undeviatiugly 
through the trackless wilderness, guided only by such signs as escape the eye 
of the most inquisitive white man. 

InUke manner, the senses of hearing and feeling are capable of attaining 
such a de^e of perfection in a blind person, that by them alone he can dis- 
tinguish nil various acquaintances, ana even the preseiiSe of persons whom ho 
has but rai^ly met before, the size of the apartment, and the ^neml locality 
of the s|lots in which he may happen to be, and guide himsmf safely across 
the most solitary districts and amid the throng of towns. Dr. Bew, in a 
paper in the Manchester Collection of Memoirs, gives an account of a bBnd 
man of his acquaintance in Derbyshire, who was mnch used as a guide for 
'b'avellers in the night over certain intricate roads, and particularly when the 
tracks were covere(i with snow. This same man was afterward employed as a 
projector and surveyor of roads in that county. We well remem Mr a blind 
man in ihe neighbouring town of Salem, who officiated some twenty years 
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since as tlie town crier, when that functionary x)eifoTmed many of the adTcr- 
jtising duties now usurped by the newspaper, making his diurnal round, and 
{stopping with great precision at every comer, trivium or qiiodrivium, to chime 
ihis “melodious twang/’ Yet this feat, the familiarity of which prevented it 
ifrom occasioning any surprise, could have resulted only from the nicest obser- 
vation of the undulations of the ground, or by an attention to the currents of 
air, or the different sound of the voice or other noises in these openings, signs 
altogether lost upon the man of eyes. 

Mons. Guillie mentions several apparently well-attested anecdotes of blind 
ipOTSons who had the power of disenminating colours by the touch. One of 
ithe individuals noticed by him, a Dutchman, who was so expert in this way 
•that he was sure to come off conqueror at the card-table by the knowledge 
which he thus obtained of his adversary’s hand, whenever it came to his turn 
to deal. This power of discrimination of colours, which seems to be a gift 
only of a very few of the finer-fingered gentry, must be founded on the different 
consistency or smoothness of the ingrements used in the various dyes. A more 
certain method of ascertaining these colours, that of luting or touching them 
with the tongue, is frequently resorted to by the blind, who by this means 
often distinguish between those analogous colours, as black and dark blue, red 
and pink, which, having the greatest apparent affinity, not unfrequently 
deceive the eye. 

Diderot, in an ingenious letter on the blind, d Vtis^e de ceux qui voientf has 
given a circumstantial narration of his visit to a blind man at Puisseaux, the 
son of a professor in the University of Paris, and well known in his day from 
the various accomplishmenta and manual dexterity which he exhibited, re- 
markable in a person in his situation. Being asked what notion he had formed 
of an eye, he replied, “ 1 conceive it to be an organ on which the air produces 
the same effect os this staff on my hand. If, when you are looking at an 
object, I should interpose anything between your eyes and that object, it 
would prevent you from seeing it. And I am in the same predicament when 
1 seek one thing with my staff and come across another.” An explanation. 
Bays Diderot, as lucid as any which could be given by De.seaTtes, who, it is 
singular, attempts, in his Dioptrics, to explain the analogy between the senses 
of feeling and seeing by figures of men blindfolded, groping their way with 
staffs in their hands. This same intelligent personage became so familiar with 
the properties of touch that he seems to have accounted them almost equally 
valuable with those of vision. On being interrogated if he felt a great desire 
to have eyes, he answered, “Were it not for the mere gratification of curiosity, 
1 think 1 should do as well to wish for long arms. It seems to me that my 
hands would inform me better of what is going on in the moon than your eyes 
Sind telescopes ; and then the eyes lose the power of vision more readily than 
the hands that of feeling. It would be better to perfect the organ wnich 1 
have than to bestow on me that which I have not.” 

Indeed, the “ geometric sense ” of touch, as Buffon terms it, as far as it 
reaches, is more faithful, and conveys oftentime.s a more satisfactory idea of 
external forms than the eye itself. The great defect is that its range is neces- 
sarily so limited. It is told of Saunderson, that, on one occasion, he detected 
by his finger a counterfeit coin which had deceived the eye of a connoisseur 
We are hardly aware how much of our dexterity in the use of the eye arises 
from iucessant practice. Those who have been relieved from blindness at an 
advanced, or even earljr period of life, have been found frequently to recur to 
the old and more familiar sense of touch, in preference to the sight. The 
celebrated English anatomist, Gheselden, mentions several illustrations of this 
fact in an account given by him of a blind boy, whom ho had succesi^ullv 
couched for cataract^ at the age of fourteen. It was long before the youth 
could discriminate by his eye between his old companions, the family cat and 
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dog, disshnilar as such animals appear to ns in colour and conformation. 
B&g ashamed to ask the oft-repeatid question, he was observed one day to 
pass his hand carefully over the cat, and then, looking at her steadfostly, to 
exclaim, ** So, puss, 1 ^all know you another time.’* It is more natural that 
he should have been deceived by the illusory art of jiamtiim, and it was long 
before he could comprehend that the objects depicted did not possess the 
same relief on the canvass as in nature. He inquired, ** Which is the lying 
sense here, the sight or the touch ? ” 

The faculty of hearing would seem susceptible of q similar refinement with 
that of seeing. To prove this without going into farther detail, it is only 
necessary to observe that much the larger proportion of blind persons are, 
more or less, proficients in music, and that in some of the institutions for 
their education, as that in Paris, for instance, all the pupils are instructed in. 
this delightful art. The gift of a natural ear for melody, therefore, deeiped 
comparatively rare with the clairvoyarUs, would seem to exist so far in eveiv 
individual as to be capable, by a suitable cultivation, of affording a high 
degree of relish, at least to himself. 

As, in order to a successful education of the blind, it becomes necessary to 
understand what are the faculties, intellectual and corporeal, to the develop- 
ment and exercise of which their peculiar condition is best adapted, so it is 
equally necessaiy to understand how far, and in what manner, their moral 
constitution is likely to be affected by the insulated position in which they are 
placed. The blind man, shut up within the, precincts of his own microcosm, 
is subjected to influences of a very different complexion from the bulk of 
mankind, inasmuch as each of the senses is best fitted to the introduction 
of a certain class of ideas into the mind, and he is deprived of that one 
through which the rest of his species receive by far the greatest numbed 
of theirs. Thus it will bo readily understood that his notions of modesty 
and delicacy may a good deal differ from those of the world at large. The 
blind man of Piiisseaux confessed that ho could not comprehend why it 
should be reckoned improper to expose one part of the person rather than 
another. Indeed, the conventional rules, so necessarily adopted in society 
in this relation, might seem, in a great degree, superfluous in a blind 
community. 

The blind man would seem, also, to be less likely to be endowed with the 
degree of sensibility usual with those who enjoy the blessing of sight. It is 
dimcult to say how much of onr early education depends on the looks, the 
frowns, the smiles, the tears, the example, in fact, of those placed over and 
around ns. From all this the blind child is necessarily excluded. These, 
however, arc the great sources of sympathy. We feel little for the joys or the 
soiTows which we do not witness. “ Out af sight, out of mind,” says the old 
proverb. Hence people arc so ready to turn away from distress which they 
cannot, or their avarice will not suffer them to relieve. Hence, too, persons 
whose compassionate hearts would bleed at the infliction of an act of cruelty 
on so large an animal as a horse or a dog, for example, will crash without 
concern a wilderness of insects, whose delicate organization, and whose bodily 
agonies ore imperceptible to the naked eye. The slightest injuiy occurring in 
our own presence affects us infinitely more than the tidings of the most 
murderous battle, or the sack of the most populous or flourishing city at the 
extremity of the globe. Yet such, without much exaggeration, is the relative 
position of the blind, removed by their infinnity at a distance from the world, 
^m the daily exhibition of those mingled scenes of grief and gladness which 
have their most important uses, perhaps, in calling forth our sympathies for 
our fellow-creatures. 

It has been affirmed that the situation of the blind is nnpropitious to 
religious sentiment. They are necessarily insensible to the grandeur of the 
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spectaclo which forces itself npon our senses every day of our existence. The 
magnificent map of the heavens, with — 

** Bve^star 

Wlilch the dear concave cn a winter's ni^t « 

Pours on the eye," 

is not unrolled for them. The revolutions of the seasons, with all their 
beautifiil varieties of form and colour, and whatever glories of the creation lift 
the soul in wonder and gratitude to the Creator, are not for them. Their 
world is circumscribed by the little circle which they can span with their own 
arms. All beyond has for them no real existence. This seems to have passed 
within the mind of the mathematician Saunderson, whose notions of a Deity 
would seem to have been, to the last, exceedingly vague and unsettled. The 
clergyman who visited him in his latter hours endeavoured to impress upon 
him the evidence of a God as aflbrded by the astonishing mechanism of- the 
univeise. ** Alas ! ** said the dying philosopher, I have been condemned to 
pass my life in darkness, and you speak to me of prodigies which I cannot 
comprehend, and which can only be felt by you, and those who see like you ! *’ 
When reminded of the faith of Newton, Leibnitz, and Clarke, minds from 
whom he had drunk so deeply of instruction, and for whom he entertained 
the profoundest veneration, he remarked, “the testimony of Newton is not so 
strong for me as that of Nature was for him ; Newton believed on the Word 
of God himself, while I am reduced to believe on that of Newton.** He 
expired with this ejaculation on his lips, “ God of Newton, have mercy 
on me 1 ** 

These, however, may be considered as the peevish ebullitions of a naturallv 
sceptical and somewhat disappointed spirit, impatient of an infirmity which 
obstructed, as he conceived, nis advancement in the career of science to which 
he hod 80 zealously devoted himself. It was in allusion to this, undoubtedly, 
that he depicted his life as having been “one long desire and continued 
privation.** 

• It is far moie reasonable to believe that there are certain peculiarities in the 
condition of the blind which more than counterbalance the unpropitious cir- 
cumstances above described, and which have a decided tendency to awaken 
devotional sentiment in their minds. They are the subjects of a grievous 
calamity, which, as in all such cases, naturally disposes the heart to sober 
reflection, and, when permanent and irremediable, to passive resignation. 
Their situation necessarily excludes most of those temptations which so sorely 
beset us in the world — those tumultuous passions which, in the general rivalry, 
divide man man, and embitter the sweet cup of social life — ^ose sordid 
appetites which degrade us to the level of the brutes. They are subjected, on 
the contrary, to tne most healthful influenoes. Their occupations are of a 
tranquil, and oftentimes of a purely intellectual chai*actcr. Their pleasures 
are derived from the endearments of domestic intercourse, and the attentions 
almost always conceded to persons in thoir dependent condition must neces- 
sarily beget a reciprocal kindliness of feeling in their own bosoms. In short, 
the uniform tenour of their lives is such as naturally to dispose them to 
resignation, serenity, and cheerfulness ; and accordingly, as far as our own 
experience goes, these have usually been the characteristics of the blind. 

Indeed, tne cheerfulness almost universally incident to persons deprived of 
sight lea^ us to consider blindness as, on the whole, a less calamity than 
deafness. The deaf man is continually e^roosed to the sight of pleasures and 
to society in which he can take no part. He is the guest at a banquet of which 
he is not permitted to partake, the spectator at a theatre where he cannofi 
comprehend a syllable. . If the blind man is excluded from sources of enjoy-^ 
ment equally important, he has, at least, the advantage of not perceiving, and 
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not eren oompreliending what he has lost. ^ It may he added^ that perhaps the 
matest privation consequent on blindness is the inability to read, as that on 
deafness is the loss of the pleasures of society. Now the eyes of another may 
be mode, in a great degree, to supply this defect of the blind man, while no 
art can ^oid a corresponding substitute to the deaf for privations to which he 
is doomed in social intercourse. He cannat hear with the ears of another. As, 
howevei, it is undeniable that blindness makes one more dependent than deaf- 
ness, we may bo content with the conclusion that the former would be the 
most eligible for the rich, and the latter for the poor. Our remarks will bo 
understood as applying to those only who are wholly destitute of the faculties 
of -sight and hearing. A person aliilcted only with a partial derangement or 
infirmity of vision is placed in the same tantalizing predicament above de- 
scribed of the deaf, and is, consequently, found to be usually of a far more 
impatient and irritable temperament, and consequently less happy, than the 
totally blind. 'With all this, we doubt w'hether there be one of our readers, 
even should he assent to the general truth of our remarks, who would not in- 
finitely prefer to incur partial to total blindness, and deafness to either. Such 
is the prejudice in favour of eyes ! 

Patience, perseverance, habits of industiy, and,' above all, a craving appe- 
tite for knowledge, are sufficiently common to be considered as characteristics 
of the blind, and have tended greatly to facilitate their education, which must 
otherwise prove somewhat tedious, and, indeed, doubtful as to its results, con- 
sidering the formidable charachir of the obstacles to bo encountered. A curious 
instance of perseverance iu overcoming such obstacles occurred at Paris, when 
the institutions for the deaf and dumb and for tKc blind were assembled under 
the same roof in the convent of the Celostines. The pupils of the two semi- 
naries, notwithstanding the apparently insurmountable barrier interposed 
between them by their respective infirmities, contrived to open a communica- 
tion with each other, which they carried on with the greatest vivacity. 

It was ]irobably the coiisi<leration of those moral qualities, as well us of the 
capacity for improvemeut which we have described os belonging to the blind, 
which induced the benevolent IlaUy, iu conjunction with the Philanthropic 
Society of Paris, to open tlicre, in 1784, the first regular seminary fbr their 
education ever attempted. This institution underwent several modifications, 
not for the better, during the revolutionary period which followed ; until, in 
1816, it was placed on the ies])ectable basis on which it now exists, under the 
direction of Dr. Giiillie, whose untiring exertions have been blessed with the 
most beneficial results. 

"We shall give a brief view of the course of education pursued under his 
<lirection, as exhibited by him in the valuable treatise to which we have 
already referred, occasionally glancing at the method adopted iu the corre- 
sponding institution at Edinburgh. 

The fundamental object proposed in every scheme of education for the blind 
is, to dii’ect the attention ol the pupil to those studies aud mechanic arts 
which he will be able afteiward to pursue by means of his own exertions and 
resources, without any extenial aid. The sense of touch is the one, therefore, 
almost exclusively relied on. The fingers are the eyes of the blind. They are 
taught to read in Paris by feeling the surface of metallic typos, aud in Edin- 
burgh by means of letters raised on a blank leaf of paper. If they are pre- 
viously acquainted with spelling, which may bo easily taught them before 
entering the institution, they learn to discriminate the several letter^ with 
great facility. Their perceptions become so fine by practice, that they can 
discern even the finest print, and when the fingers fail them, readily distinguish 
it by applying the tongue. A similar method is employed for instmeting 
them in figures ; the notation table, invented by Saunderson, and once used 
in the Paris seminary, having been abandoned as less simple and obvious^ 
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alihcnigh liis symbols for the representatlan of geometrical diagrams are arill 
retaised. 

As it would be labour lost to leam the art of readine without having books 
to rea^ various attempts have been made to supply riiis desideratum. The 
first hint of the form now adopted for the impression of these books was sug- 
gested by rile appeaj^oe exhibited on the reverse side of a cojiy as removed 
fresh from the printing-press. In imitation of this, a leaf of paper of a Ann 
texture is forcibly impressed with types unstained by ink, and larger than the 
ordinary size, until a sufficiently bold relief has been obtained to enable the 
blind person to distinguish the characters by the touch. The French have 
adopted the Italian hand, or one very like it, for the fashion of the letters, 
while the Scotch have invented one more angular and rectilinear, which, Be- 
sides the advantage of greater compactness, is found better -suited to accu- 
rate discrimination by the touch than smooth and extended cuives and circles. 

‘ Several important works have been already printed on this plan, viz. a por- 
tion of the Scriptures, catechisms, and offices for daily prayer ; grammars in 
the Greek, Latin, French, English, Italian, and Spanish languages ; a Latin 
seleeta^ a geography, a course of geneml history, a selection from English poets 
and prose wnters, a course of literature, with a compilation of the chmeest 
specimens of French eloquence. Witli all this, the art of printing for the blind 
is still in its infancy. The characters are so unwieldy, and the leaves (which 
cannot be printed on the reverse side, as this would flatten the letters upon the 
other) are necessarily so numerous as to make the volume exceedingly bulky, 
and of course expensive. The Gospel of St. John, for example, expands into 
three large octavo volumes. Some farther improvement must occur, therefore, 
before the invention can become extensively useful. There can bo no reason 
to doubt of such a result eventually, for it is only by long and repeated experi- 
ment that the art of printing in the usual way, and every other art, indeed, 
has been brought to its present perfection. Perhaps some mode may be 
adopted like that of stenography, which, although encumberlDg the learner 
with some additional difficulties at first, may abundantly compensate him in 
the condensed forms, and consequently cheaper and more numerous publiea- 
tions which could be afibrded by it. Perhaps ink, or some other material of 
greater consistency than that ordinarily used in printing, may be devised, 
which, when communicated by the tyjie to the paper, will leave a character 
sufficiently raised to be distinguished by the touch. Wc have known a blind 
person able to decipher the characters in a piece of music to which the ink had 
been imparted more liberally than usual. In the meantime, what has been 
already done has conferred a service on the blind which we, who become iusen- 
sible from the very prodigality of our blessings, cannot riglitly estimate. The 
glimmering ol the taper, which is lost in the blaze of day, is suffieient to guide 
the steps of the wanderer in darkness. Tlie unsealed volume of Scripture will 
furnish him with the best sources of consolation under every privation ; the 
various grammars are so many keys with which to unlock the stores of 
knowledge to enrich his after life, and the selections from the most beautiful 
portions of elegant literature will afford him a permanent source of recreation 
and delight 

One method used for instruction in writing is, to direct the pencil, or stylus, 
in a groove cut in the fashion of the different letters. Other modes, however, 
to complex for descriiffion here, are resorted to, by which the blind person is 
enabled not only to write, but to read what ho has thus traced. A portable 
writing-case for this purpose has also been invented by one of the blind, who, 
it is observed, are the most ingenious in supplying, as they are best acquainted 
with, their own wants. , A very simple method of epistolary correspondekme, 
by means of a stiiug-alpnabet, as it is called, consisting of a cord or riband in 
Which knots of various dimensions represent certain clims of letters, has been 
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devised by two blind men at Edinburgh. This contrivance, which is so sunfdeL 
that it can be acquired in an hour’s time by the most ordinal^ caj^city, i8,BS^ 
serted to have the power of conveying ideas with equal precision with me pen. 
A blind lady of ^ur acquaintance, however, whose fine understanding and 
temper have enabled her to surmount many of the difficulties of her situation, 
alter a trial of this invention, gives the preference to the mode usually adop^ 
by her of priching the letters on the paper with a pin — an operation which 
she performs with astonishiiig rapidity, and which, in addition to the advantage 
possessed by the string-alphsmet of being legible by the touch, answers more 
completely the purposes of epistolary correspondence, since it may be re^ily 
interpi*etea by any one on being held up to the light. 

The scheme of instruction at the institution for the blind in Paris compre- 
hends geography, history, the Greek and Latin, together with the French, 
Italian, and English languages, arithmetic, and the higher branches of mathe- 
matics, music, and some of the most useful mechanic arts. For mathematics^ 
the pupils appear to disc!)vcr a natural aptitude, many of them attaining such 
proficiency as not only to profit by the public lectures of the most eminent 
professors in the sciences, but to carry away the highest prizes in the lyceums 
in a competition with those who possess the advantages of sight. In music, 
as we have before remarked, they all make greater or less proficiency. They 
are especially instructed in the organ, which, from its frequency in the churches, 
affords one of the most obvious means of obtaining a livelihood. 

The method of tuition adopted is that of mutual instruction. The blind are 
ascertained to learn most easily and expeditiou^y from those in the same* con- 
dition with themselves. Two male teachers, with one female, are in this way 
found adequate to the superintendence of eighty scholars, which, considering 
the obstacles to ho encountered, must be admitted to be a small apparatus &r 
the production of such extensive results. ^ 

^ In teaching them the mechanic arts, two principles appear to be kept in 
view, namely, to select such for each individual respectively as may be best 
adajjtod to his future residence and destination ; the trades, for example, most 
suitable for a seaport being those least so for the country, and vice versd. 
Secondly, to confine their attention to such occupations as from their nature 
are most accessible to, and which can "be most perfectly attained by, persons in 
their situation. It is absurd to multiply obstacles from the mere vanity of 
conquering them. 

Printing is an art for which the blind show particular talent, going through 
all the processes of composing, serving the press, and distributing the types 
with the same accuracy with those who can see. Indeed, much of this mecha- 
nical occupation with the clairvoyants (we are in want of some such com- 
pendious phrase in our language) appears to be the result rather of habit than 
any exercise of the eye. The blind print all the books for their own use. 
They are taught, also, to spin, to knit (in which last operation they are ex- 
tremely rc dy, knitting very finely, with open work, &c.), and are much 
employed by the Parisian hosiers in the manufacture of elastic vests, shirts, 
ana petticoats. They moke purses, delicately embroidered with figures of 
animals and flowers, whose various tints are selected with perfect propriety. 
The fingers of the females are observed to be particularly adapted to this nicer 
sort of work, from their superior delicacy, ordinarily, to those of men. They 
are employed also iu manufacturing giri^hs, in netting in all its branches, in 
making shoes of list, plush, cloth, coloured skin, and list carpets, of which a 
vast number is annually disposed of. Weaving is particularly adapted to the 
blind, who perform all the requisite manipulation without any ether assistance 
but tLit of setting up the warp. They manufacture whips, straw bottoms for 
chairs, coarse straw hats, rope, cord, pack-thread, baskets, straw, rudi, and 
plush mts, which axe very saleable in France. 
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Hie Articles manufactured in the asylum,, for the blind in Scotland are . 
somewhat different ; and as they show for whkt an extensive variely of oocu- 
nations they may be qualified in despite of their ikfltmitv, we will take the 
liberty, at the hazard of bein^ somewhat tedioue, 6f quo^g the cataldjgiie of 
them exhibited in one of their advertisements. The articles offered for sale 
consist of cotton and linen cloths, ticked and striped Hollands,^ towelling andi 
diapers, worsted net for fruit-trees; haircloth, hair mM^ and hair ropes; 
basket-work of every description; hair, India hemp| and straw dOor-mats ; 
saddle ^rths ; rope and twines of all kinds ; netting for sheep-pens ; g^eh 
andw onion twine nets; fishing nets, beehives, mattresses, and cushions; 
feather beds, bolsters, and pillows ; mattresses and beds of every description 
cleaned and repaired. The labours in this department are performed by the 
boys. The girls are employed in sewing, knitting stockings, spinning, making 
fine bankers* twine, and various works besides, usually executed by well- 
educated females. 

Such is the emulation of the blind, according to Dr. Guillie, in the insti- 
tution of Paris, that hitherto there has been no necessity of stimulating their 
exertions by the usual motives of reward or punishment. Delighted with 
their sensible progress in vanquishing the difficulties incident to their con- 
dition. they are content if they can but place themselves on a level with the 
more fortunate of their fellow-creatures. And it is observed that many, who 
in the solitude of their own homes have failed in their attempts to learn some 
of th| arts taught in this institution, have accjuirecl a knowledge of them with 
great alacrity when cheered by the sympathy of individuals involved in the 
aame calamity with themselves, and with whom, of course, they could com- 
]fK)te with equal probability of success. 

: he example of Paris has been followed in the principal cities in most of 

, the other countries of Europe : iu England, Scotland, Russia, Prussia, 'Austria, 
Switzerland, Holland, and Denmark. These establishmeuts, which are con- 
ducted on the same general principles, have adopted a plan of education more 
or leas comprehensive, some of them, like those of Paris and Edinburgh, 
involving tlie higher branches of intellectual education, and others, as in 
"London and Liverpool, confining themselves chiefly to practical arts. The 
Tcsults, however, have been in the highest degree cheering to tlie philanthro- 
pist in the light thus poured upon minds to which all the usual avenues were 
scaled up — in the opportunity afforded them of developing those latent powers 
which had been hitherto wasted in inaction, and in the happiness thus im- 
parted to an unfortunate class of beings, who now, for the first time, were 
pennitted to assume their proper station in society, and instead of encum- 
bering, to contribute, by their own exertions, to the general prosperity. 

We rejoice that the inhabitants of our own city have been, the first to give 
an example of such beneficent institutions in the New World. And it is 
principally with the view of directing the attention of the public towards it 
that we have gone into a review of what has been effected in this way in 
Europe. The credit of having first suggested the undertaking here is due to 
our townsman. Dr. Jolin 1). Fisher, through whose exertions, aided by those 
of several other benevolent individuals, ihe subject was brought before the 
Legislature of this state, and an act of incorporation was granted to the peti- 
tioners, bearing date March 2ud, 1829, authorizing them, under the title of 
the “ New England Asylum for the Blind,” to hold property, receive donations 
and bequests, and to exercise the other functions usually appertaining to 
similar corporations. 

.‘A resolation was subllquently passed, during the same session, requiring 
with, tUpject men of the several towns throughout the commonwealth to make 
of f the number of blind inhabitants, with their ages, periods of fflind- 
vi^iuch knots ot lal condition, Ac. By far the larger'proportion of these functiona- 
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nos, liowerer, with a degree of apathy which does them very little t^poid 

DO attention whatey^ to this I'equisitiou. By the aid of such as did comply 
with it, and by means of circiriara addressed to the clergymen of the various 
parishes, advteee^havj^ been r^bived from one hundred and fbity-ojie towns, 
comprising somewhat less than half of the whole number withm the statei. 
From this imperiect estimate it would appear that the number of blind persons 
in these towns amounts to two hundred and forty-three, of whom more than 
one-tifth are under thifty years of age, which period is assigned as the limit 
within which they cannot fail of receiving all the benefit to bo derived from 
the system of instruction pumued in the institutions of the blind. 

The proportion of the blind to our whole population, as founded on the 
above estimate, is somewhat higher iliau that established by Zcuue for the 
corresponding latitudes in Europe, whci'c blindness decreases in advancing 
llrom the equator to the poles, it being computed in Egypt at the rate of one 
« to one hundred, and in Norway of one to one thousand, which last is conform- 
able to ours. 

Assuming the preceding estimate as the basis, it will appear that there are 
about five hundred blind iHirsons in the State of Massachubetts at the present 
moment ; and, adopting the census of 1820, there could not at that time, 
according to the same rate, be less than sixteen hundred and fifty in all New 
England, one-fifth being under thirty y^eara of age ; a number which, as the 
blind are usually retii*ed from public observation, far exceeds what might be 
conceived on a cursory ins}»ectiou. 

From the returns it would appear that a large proportion of the blind in 
Massachusetts are in bumble ciTcumstanecH, and a still larger prox>ortlon of 
those in years indigent or ]>nupers. TJiis is imxmiable to thoir having learned 
no trade or profession iu tluur youth, so that, wlieii doinived of thoir uat]||^ 
guardians, they have necessarily become a charge upon the public. " 

Since the year 1825 an a])i)roj)riutiou has b(‘cn continued by the Legislature 
for the purpose of maiiitaiiiiiig u certain number of x>uplls at the Asylum for 
the Deaf aud Dumb nt Hartford. A resolution was obtained during the last 
session of the General Court autlioiizing the govcnior to pay ov(*r to the 
Asylum for the Blind whatever balance of the sum thus apx)ropriated might 
remain in the treasury unexpended ^t the end of the curi’eut year, aud the 
same with every subsequent year to which the grant extended, unless other- 
wise advised. Sivcn hundretl dollars only have been received as tlie balance 
of the past year, a sum obviously inadequate to the production of any im- 
portant result, and fur inferior to what had been anticii)ated by the friends of 
the measure. On the whole, we arc iiicliued to doubt whether this will be 
found the most suitable mode of ci'eating resources for the asylum. Although, 
iu fact, it disposes only of the supoi Unity, it has the ax)pearaiice of subtracting 
from the positive revenues of the Deaf aud Dumb, an institution of equal 
merit and claims with any other whatever. The Asylum for the Blind is an 
establishment of too mneh impoj’tiujce to be left thus dependent on ax)recarious 
contingent, and is worthy, were it only iu an economical point of view, of 
being placed by the state on some more secure and amxde basis. 

As it is, the want of luiids ojqxises a sensible obstruction to its progress. 
The pressure of the lim(‘s has made the lu escnt moment exceeding y mifavour- 
able to personal soliedtation, ultliougU so much has been effected iu this way, 
through the liberality of a few individuals, that, os we understand, i>rcpara- 
tions are now making for ])roeuriiig the requisite instructors aud apparatus on 
a modcra^f and soinowhat reduced scale. 

As to the comprehensiveness of the scheme of edui^tion to be pursued at the 
asylum, whether it shall embrace intellectual culture, or be c(»nfined simply 
to the mechanic arts, this must, of course, , be ultimately determined by the 
extent of its resources. We trust, however, it will be enabled to adopt the 

i> 
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fbnner arrangement, at least so far as to afford tlie pupils an acquaintance 
with the elements of the more popular sciences. There is such a diffusion of 
Hbend knowle<^ among all classes in this connt^, that if the blind are suf- 
fered to go without any tincture of it 'from the institution, they will always, 
whatever be the skill acquired by them in mechanical occupations, continue 
to feel a sense of their own mental inferiority. The connection of these higher 
with the more direct objects of the institution will serve, moreover, to give it 
greater dispiity and importance. And while it will open sources of knowledge 
from whi<m many may be in a situation to derive permanent consolatiou, it 
W^ instruct the humblest individ^ in what may be of essential utility to 
him, as writing and arithmetic, for example, in his intercourse with the 
world. 

To what extent it is desirable that the ^lum be placed on a charitable 
foundation is another subject of consideration. This, we believe, is the cha-^ 
racter of most of the establishments in Europe. That in Scotland, for instance, ^ 
contains about a hundred subjects, who, witn their families included, amount 
10 two hundred and fifty souls, all supported from the labours of the blind, 
conjointly with the Ainds cf the institution. This is undoubtedly one of the 
noblest and most discriminating charities in the world. It seems probable, 
however, that Ihis is not the plan best adapted to ouT exigencies. We want 
not to maintain the blind, but to put them in the way of contributing to their 
own maintenance. By placing the expenses of tuition and board as low as 
possible, the means of effecting this will be brought within the reach of a 
large class of them ; and for the rest, it will be obvious economy in the state 
to provide them with the means of acquiring an education at once that may 
enable them to contribute permanently towards theit own support, which, in 


SMe shape or other, is now chargeable on the public. Perhaps, however, 
sme scheme may be devised^ for combining both these objects, if this bo 
deemed preferable to the adoption of cither exclusively. 

Wo are couvincod that, as far as the institution is to rely for its success on 
public patronage, it will not be disappointed. If once successfully in ope- 
ration, and brought before tlio public eye, it cannot fail of exciting a ve^ 
general sympathy, which, in this country, has never been refused to calls 
of humanity, ^o one, we think, who has visited the similar endowments in 


Paris or in Edinburgh will easily forget the sensations which ho experienced on 
witnessing so large a class of his unfortunate fellow- creatures thus restored 
from intellectual darkness to the blessings, if we may so speak, of light and 
liberty. There is no higher evidence of the worth of the human mind tnan its 
capacity of drawing consolation from its own resources under so heavy a priva- 
tion ; so that it not only can exhibit resignation and cheerfulness, hut energy 
to burst the fetters with which it is encumbered. Who could refuse his sym- 
pathy to the suci ess of tliese efforts, or withhold from the subject of thorn the 
means of attaining Ins natural level and usefulness in society, from which 
circumstances, less favourable to him than to ourselves^ have hitherto 
excluded him ? 
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Almost as many qualiiications may be demanded for a perfect historian — indeed 
the Abbe Mably has enumerated as many — as Cicero stipulates for a perfect 
orator. He must be strictly impartial ; a lover of trutili under all circum- 
stances, and ready to declare it at all hazards : he must be deeply converb^uit 
with whatever may bring into relief the character of the people he. is depicting, 
not merely with their laws, constitution, general resources, and all the other 
more visible parts of the machinery of government, but with the nicer moral 
and social relations, the informing spirit which gives life to the whole, but 
escapes the eye of a vulgar observer. If he h^ to do witli other ages and 
nations, he must transport himself into them, expatriating himself, as it were, 
from his own, in order to get the very fonn and pressure of the times he is 
delineating. He must be conscientious in his attention to geography, chrono- 
logy, &c., an inaccuracy in which has been fatal to more than one good 

S hilosophlcal history ; and, mixed up witli all these drier details, he must 
isplay the various powers of a novelist or dramatist, throwing his charaot^ 
into suitable lights and shades, disposing his scenes so as to awaheu and mmi- 
tam an unilagging interest, and diffusing over the whole that finished style, 
without which his work will only become a magazine of materials for tlie more 
elegant edifices of subsequent wiitcrs. He must be — ^in short, there is no end 
to what a perfect historian must be and do. It is hardly necessaiy to add 
that such a monster never did and never will exist. 

But, although we cannot attain t(h excellence in this or auy other 

science in this world, considerable approaches have been made to it, |gid diffe- 
rent individuals have arisen at diltereut periods, ‘|)OSbessed, in an eminent 
degree, of some of the principal qualities wliicli go to make up the aggregate 
of the character we have bccu describing. The peculiar chaiacter of these 
qualities will generally he determined in the writer by thiit of the age in which 
he lives. Thus, the earlier hi^rians of Greece and Eome sought less to 
iustnict than to amuse. They fiftd their pictures with dazzling aud seductive 
images. In their researches into antiquity they wei*e not startled by the 
marvellons, like the more prudish critics of our day, hut welcomed it as likely 
to stir the imaginations of their readers. They seldom intennpted the story 
by impertinent reflection. They bestowed infinite pains on the costume, tho 
style of their history, and, in fine, made everything subordinate to the maiii 

S uppose of convoying an elegaut and interesting TUirraUve. Such was llero- 
otus, such Livy, and such, too, the earlier chroniclers of modem Europe, 
whose pages glow with tho picturesque and brilliant pageants of an age of 
chivalry. These last, as well as Herodotus, may be said to have written in 
the infancy of their nations, when the imagination is more willingly addressed 
than the understanding. Livy, who wrote in a riper age, lived, nevertheless, 
in a court and a period where tranquillity and op^nce disposed the minds 
of men to elegant recreation rather than to severe discipline ^d exertion. 

« ** A Chronicle of the Conquest of Granadn. By Fra Antonia Agapida."— 1829, 2 vols. 
12mo. Philadelphia, Caiey, Lea and Carey. 
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As, howeyer, the nation adyaneed in years, or became oppressed with 
calamity, history also assumed a grarer complexion. Fancy gaye wdy to 
reflection. The mind, no longer invited to rove abroad in (j^uest of elegant 
and alluring picture^ was driven back upon itself, speculated more deeply, and 
sought for support under the external evils of life in moral *and philosophical 
truSi.' Description was abandoned for the study of character ; inen took the 
place of events ; and the romance was converted into the drama. Thus it was 
with Tacitus, who lived under those imperial monsters who turned Kome into 
a cham el-house, and his compact naiTatives are fllled with moral and political 
axioms sulflciently numerous to make a volume ; and, indeed, Brotier has 
made one of them in his edition of the historian. The same philosophical 
spirit animates the page of Thucydides, himself one of the principal actors in 
the long, disastrous struggle that terminated in the min of his nation. 

But, notwithstanding the deeper and more comprehensive thought of these 
later writers, there was still a wide diifcrence between the complexion given 
to history under their hands and that which it has assumed in our time. We 
would not be understood as detei-inining, but simply as discriminating their re- 
lative merits. The Greeks and Koiuans lived when the world, at least when the 
mind, was in its comparative infancy — when fancy and feeling were most 
easily and loved most to be excited. They possessed a finer sense of beauty 
than the modems. TJ>ey were infinitely more solicitous about the external 
drass, the finish, and all that makes up the poetry of a composition. Poetry, 
indeed, mingled in their daily pursuits as well as pleasures ; it determined 
their gravest deliberations ^e command of their armies was given, not to 
the best general, but ofttlmes to the most eloquent orator. Poetry entered 
into iheir religion, and created those beautiful irioimments of architecture and 
sculpture, which tlie breath of time has not tarnished. It entered into their 
philosophy ; and no one confessed its influence more deeply than he who 
would have banished it from his republic. It iiifoniied the souls of their 
orators, and prompted those magnificent rhapsodies which fall lifeless enough 
from the stammering tongue of the schoolboy, but which once awaked to 
ecstasy the living populace -of Athens. It i*ntered deeply even into their 
latest history. It was first exhibited in the national chronicles of Homer. It 
lost little of its colouring, though it conformed to the general laws of prosaic 
composilion, under Herodotus. And it shed a pleasing grace over the sober 
pages of Thucydides and Xenophon. The muse, indeed, was stripped of her 
wings. She no longer made her airy excursions into the fairy regions of 
romance ; but, as she moved along the earth, the SAvectest Avild floAvers seemed 
to spring up unbidilen at her feet. We would not be understood as implying 
that Grecian history was ambitious of ^lid or meretricious ornament. 
Nothing could be more simple than its general plan and execution ; far too 
simple, wo fear, for imitation in our day. I’hus Thucydides, for example, 
distributes his events most inartiflcially, according to the regular revolutions 
of the seasons ; and the rear of every section is brought up with the same 
eternal repetition of iros iriAwra 0ovKvBl9ris ^vv^ypwlfe. 

But in the fictitious speeches with which he has illumined his narrative, he has 
left the (choicest sjiocimeus of Attic eloquence ; and he elaborated his general 
diction into so high a finish, that Demosthenes, as is well known, in the hope 
of catching some of his rhetorical graces, thought him worthy of being thrice 
transcribed with his own hand. 

Far different has been the ^.neral couebption, as well as execution, of 
history by the modems. In this, however, it was accommodated to the exi- 
gencies of their situatiom and, as with the ancients, still reflected the spirit of 
the ago. If the Greeks lived in the infancy of cmlization, the contemporaries 
of OUT llay may be said to have reached its prime. The same revolution has 
takets pdoce as m the growth of an individual. The vivacity of the imagina- 
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tion has been blunted, but reason is matured. The credT^ity of youth hu 
given way to habits of cautious inquiry, and sometimes to a phle(B^atic 
scepticism. The productions, indeed, which first appeared in the doubtful 
twilight of morning exhibited the love of the^marvellous, the light and ffui- 
ciful spirit of a green and tender age. But a new order of things commenced 
as the stores of classical learning Were unrolled to the eye of the scholar. The 
mind seemed at once to enter upon the rich inheritance which the sages of 
antiquity had been ages in accumulating, and to start, as it were, from the 
very point where they had terminated their career. -Thus raised by learning 
and experience, it was enabled to take a wider view of its proper destiny^ — to 
understand that truth is the greatest good, and to discern the surest method 
of arriving at it. The Christian doctrine, too, inculcated that the end of 
being was best answered by a life of active usefulness, and not one of abstract 
contem])latioii, or selfish uidulgence, or passive fortitude, as variously taught 
by the various sects of antiquity. Hence a new standard of moral excellence 
was formed. Pursuits were estimated by their practical results, and the use- 
ful was preferre4l to the ornamental. Poetiy, confined to her own sphere, was 
no longer permitted to mingle in the councils of philosophy. Intolleetiial and 
phj^sical science, instead of lloating on vogue s])eculation, as with the ancients, 
was established on careful induction and experiment. The orator, instead of 
adorning himself with the pomp and garniture of verse, sought only to acquire 
greater dexterity in the management of the tme weapons of debate. The 
passions were less frequently assailed, the reason more. A wider field was 
open to the historian. He was no longer to concoct his narrative, if the 
scene lay in a remote period, from the supcificial rumours of oral tradition. 
Libraries were to be ransacked ; medals and monuments to be studicnl ; obsolete 
manuscripts to be deciphereii. Every assertion was to bo fortified by an 
authority j and the opinions of others, instead of being admitted on easy laitli, 
were to be carefully collated, and the balance of probability struck between 
them. With these qualifications of antiquarian and critic, the modern 
historian was to combine that of the philosoj)lier, deducing from his mass of 
facts general theorems, and giving to them their most extended apjilieation. 

By all this process, poetry lost iiiucdi, but i)hilosophy gained more. The 
elegant arts sensibly declined, but the most important and recondite secrets 
of nature were laid open. All those scieiif'es which have for th^ir object 
the happiness and improvement of the species, the science of government, of 
political economy, of education — natural and experimental science — were 
carried far beyond the boundaries which they could have possibly reached 
under the ancient systems. 

The peculiar forms of historic writing, ns it exists with the modems, were 
not fully developed until the lastfceiituiy. It may bo well to notice the inter- 
mediate shape which it assumed before it reached this period in Spain and 
Italy, but espiMjially this latter countiy, in the sixteenth century. The 
Italian historians of that age se<jmcd to have combined the generalizing and 
reflectinjg spirit characteristic of the modems with the simple and graceful 
forms of composition which have descended to us from the ancients. Slachia- 
velli, in particular, may remind us of some recent statue which exhibits ail 
the lineaments and ])roportious of a contemporary, but to which the sculptor 
has given a sort of antique dignity by enveloping it in tiie folds of the Roman 
toga. No one of the Spanissh historians is to be named with him. Mariana, 
who enjoys among them the greatest celebrity, has, it is tme, given to his 
style, -both in the Latin and Castilian, the elegant transparency of aii ancient 
classic, but tlie mass of detail is not quickened by a single spark of philosophy 
or original leflectioii. Mariana was a monk, one of a commuiiiity who have 
formed the most copious, but, in many resi>ects, the most incompetent 9hroili- 
clers in the world, cut off as they are from all sympathy with any poison of 
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the species save their own order, and predisposed by education to admit as 
tnith the CTOsselt forgeries of fanaticism, What can their narratives be worth, 
distorted Sins by prejudice and credulity ? The Aragonese writers, and Zurita 
iu particular, though far inferior as to the literary execution of their works, 
exhibit a pregnant thought and a manly independence of expivsssion far superior 
to the Jesuit Mariana. 

The Italian historians of the sixteenth century, moreover, had the good for- 
tune not only to have been eye-witnesses, but to have play^ prominent parts 
in tlie events which they commemorated. And this gives a vitality to their 
touches which is in vain to be expected from those of a closet politician. This 
rare union of public and private excellence is delicately intimated in the in- 
scription on Guicciardini’s monument, ^^Otijus negotium, an otium, gloriosms 
incertium. ” 

The personage by whom the present laws of historic composition may be said 
to have been first arranged into a regular system was Yoltaire. This extra- 
ordina^ genius, whose works have been productive of so much mingled good 
and evil, discovers in them many traces of a humano and beneficent disposi- 
tion. Nowhere is his invective more keenly directed than against acts of 
cruelty and oppression^rabove all, of rtdigious oppression. He lived in an age 
of crying abuses both in church and government. Unfortunately, he employed 
a weapon against them whose influence is not to be controlled by the most ex- 
pert hand. The envenomed shaft of irony not only wounds the member at 
which it is aimed, but diffuses its 2)oison to the healthiest and remotest regions 
of the body. 

The free and volatile temper of Voltaire forms a singular contrast with his 
rc'solute pertinacity of purpose. Bard, philosopher, historian, this literary 
Brotcus animated every shape with the same mischievous spirit of philosophy. 
It never deserted him, even in the most sportive sallies of his fancy. It 
seasons his romances e(|iuil]y with his gravest pieces in the encyclopsedia ; his 
familiar letters and most licentious doggerel no less than his nistories. The 
leading object of this philosophy may be defined by the single cant phrase, 
“ the abolition of prejudices.” But iu Voltaire prejudices were too often con- 
founded with principles. 

In his histories, he seems ever intent on exhibiting, in the most glaring 
colours, the manifold inconsistencies of the human race ; in showing the con- 
tradiction between profession and practice ; in contrasting the magnificence of 
the apparatus with the impotence of the results. The enormous abuses of 
Christianity are brought into juxtaposition with the most meritorious features 
in other religions, and thus all arc reduced to nearly the same level. The 
credulity of one half of mankind is set in opposition to the cunning of the 
otlicr. The most momentous events are traced to the most insignificant causes, 
and the ripest schemes of wisdom are shown to have been baffled by the in- 
tervention ' of the most trivial accidents. Thus the conduct *pf the world 
seems to be regulated by chance ; the springs of human action ore resolved 
into selfishness ; and religion, of whatever denomination, is oply a different 
ibrm of superstition. It is true that his satire is directed not so much against 
any particular system as the vices of that system ; but the result left upon the 
mind is not a wliit less pernicious. His philosophical romance of vandide 
affords a good exemplification of his manner. The thesis of perfect optimism 
in this world, at which he levels this jeu is manifestly indefensible. 

But then he supports his position with such an array of gross and hyperbolical 
atrocities, without the intervention of a single palliativa> circumstance, and 
withal in such a tone of keen derision, that, if any serious impression be left 
on tlio mind, it con be no other than that of a baleful, withering scepticism. 
Tbe historian rarely so far forgets his philosophy as to kindle mto ugh and 
.ge^r^us emotion uie glow of patriotism, or moral and religions enthusiasm. 
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Anil Kence, too, his style, thon^ always graceful, and often reasoned with the 
sallies of a piquant wit, never nsea into eloquence or sublimity. 

Voltaire has been frequently reproached for want of historical accuracy. But 
if we make due allowance for the sweeping tenour of his reflections, and for the 
infinite variety of his topics, we shall be slow in giving credit to this cham,* 
He was, indeed, oftentimes misled by his inveterate Pyrrhonism ; a defect, 
when carried to the excess in which he iudulged it, almost equally fatal to 
historian with credulity or superstition. His researches frequently led him 
into dark, untravelled regions ; but the aliment which he imported thence 
served only too often to minister to his pernicious philosophy. He resembled 
the allegorical ^ents of Milton, paving a way across the gulf of Chaos for 
the spirits of mischief to enter more easily upon the earth. 

Voltaire effected a no less sensible revolution in the structure than in the 
spirit of history. Thus, instead of following the natural consecutive order of 
events, the work was distributed, on the principle of a CcOalogu^ raisomu!, 
into sections arranged according to their subjects, and copious dissertationB 
were introduced into the body of the nanative. Thus, in his Ussai sur les 
Masurs, &c., one chapter is devoted to letters, another to religion, a third to 
manners, and so on. And in the same vray, in his Age of Louis ths Fowr^ 
te&iUh, lie has thrown his various illustrations of the policy of government, 
and of the social habits of the court, into a detached portion at the close of 
the book. 

This would seem to be deviating from the natural course of things as they 
occur in the world, where the multifarious pursuits of pleasure and busi- 
ness, the lights and shadows, as it were, of life, are daily intermingled in 
the motley panorama of human existence. But, however artificial this 
division, it enabled the reader to arrive •more expeditiously at the results, 
for which alone liistory is valuable, while, at the same time, it put it in 
the power of the writer to convey with more certainty and facility his own 
impressions. 

This system was subsequently so much refined upon, that Montesquieu, in 
his Orandmr ct Decadence das JRomains, laid no farther stress on historical 
facts than as they furnished him with illustrations of his particular theorems. 
Indeed, so Httle did his work rest* upon the veracity of such facts, that, 
although the industry of Niebuhr, or rather of Beaufort, has knocked away 
almost all the foundations of early Borne, Montesquieu’s treatise remains as 
essentially unimpaired in credit as before. Thus the materials which anciently 
formed the body of history now served only as ingredients from which its spirit 
was to be extracted. But this was not always the spirit of truth. And the 
arbitrary selection as well as disposition of incidents which this new method 
allowed, and the colouring which they were to receive from the author, made 
it easy to pervert them to the construction of the wildest h3rpotheses. 

The process of philosophical history is particularly observable in Great 
Britain, where it seems to have been admirably suited'to the grave, reflecting 
temper of tho^o|)le. In the jCTaces of wirrolivs they have ever been unequu 
to their French neighbours. Their ancient chronicles are inferior in spirit and 
execution to those either of France or Spain ; and their more elaborate his- 
tories, down to the middle of the eighteenth centmqr, could not in any way 
compete with the illustrious models of Italy. But soon after this period severu 
writers appeared, exhibiting a combination of qualities, erudition, critical 
penetration, powers of generalization, and a politioal sagacity unrivalled in 
any other age or country. 

The influence of the new forms of historical ccanposition, however, was bere» 

« Indeed, Hallam and Warton— the one aa diligent a labourer in the Add of ctril 
as the Ollier has been in Uteniy— both bear teatimoDy to hia genera! velocity. 3 . 
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aaal^vrhcre, made too frequently subservient to party and sectarian prejudices. 
Tory histories and Whig histories, Protestant and Catholic histories, succes- 
sively appeared, and seemed to neutmlize each other. The most venerable 
traditions were exploded as nursery tales. The statues decreed by antiquity 
■were cast down, and the characters of miscreants whom the general suffrage of 
mankind had damned to infamy — of a Dionysius, a Borgia, or a.Rlchard the 
Third — were now retraced by what Jovius distinguishes as “the golden pen 
of the historian, until the reader, bewiblered in the maze of uncertainty, is 
almost ready to join in the exclamation of Lord Orford to his son, “ Oh quote 
mo not history, for that I know to be false ! ” It is remarkable, indeed, 
that'tho last-mentioned monarch, Richard the Third, whose name has become 
a byword of atrocity, the burden of the ballad, and the moral of the drama, 
should have been the subject of elaborate vindication by two eminent writers 
of the most opposite characters, the pijigmatical Horace Walpole, and the cir- 
eumsp(‘ct and conscientious Sharon Turner. Tlic apology of the latter exhibits 
a tecliiiical precision, a severe scrutiny into the authenticity of records, and a 
nice balancing of (lontradndory testimony, that give it all the air of a legal in- 
vestigation. 'Phus history seems to be conducted on the principles of a judicial 
process, in which the writer, assuming the functions of an advocate, studiously 
suppresses wliatevcr may make against his own side, sux)ports himself by the 
strongest array of evidence which he can muster, discredits, as far as possible, 
that of the opposite party, and by dexterous interi)rctation and ingenious 
inference makes out the most plausible urgirment for his client that the 
case will admit. 

But these, after all, arc only the abuses of xdiilosopbical hi.stoiy, and the 
unseasonable length of rcMuark into which we have been unwarily led in respect 
to thcTn may give us thc^ apx)car{inc,e of laying on tliem greater emphasis than 
they actually deserve, 'riicjrci lire few writers in any counny -whose judgment 
has not been sometimes warx>cd by pu’sonal prejudices. But it is to the credit 
of the prineixial British historians that, however they may have been occa- 
sionally uTuhir the inllncnce of such human infirmity, they have conducted 
their researches, in the main, with equal integrity and impartiality. And 
while they have enriched their writings with the stores of a various erudition, 
they have digested from these details results of the most enlarged and practical 
application. History in their hands, although it may have lost much of the 
simplicity and graphic vivacity which it maintained with the ancients, has 
* gained much more in the amount of useful knowledge and the lessons of sound 
philosophy which it inculcates. 

There is no writer who exhibits more distinctly the full development of the 
principles of modern history, with all its virtues and defects, than Gibbon. 
His learning was fully equal to liis va.st subject. This, commencing with 
expiring civilization in ancient Rome, continues ou until the period of its final 
and perfect resurrection in Italy in the fifteenth century, and thus may be said 
to furnish the lights which are to giiiile us through the long interval of dark- 
ness which divides the Old fi'om the Modern World. The range of his subject 
was fully eqiial to its duration. Goths, Huns, Tartars, and nil the rude tribes 
of the North, are brought upon the stage, together with the more cultivated 
natives of the South, the Greeks, Italians, and the intellectual Arab ; and, ns 
the scene shifts from one country to another, we behold its population depicted 
with that peculiarity of physiogiiomy and studied propriety of costume which 
belong to dramatic exhibition ; for Gibbon was a more vivacious draughtsman 
than 'most writers of his school. He was, moreover, deeply versed in geo- 
graphy, chroiiolo^, antiquities, verbal criticism — in short, in all the sciences 
in ^iiv way subsidiary to his art. The extent of his subject permitted him to 
^ gextereii^ tliose elaborate disquisitions so congenial to the spirit of modern 
* V most momentous and izxtei'esting topics, while his early studiek 
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enabled him to embellish the drier details of his narrative with the chaojmof 
a li^rol and elegant scholarship. 

What, then, was wanting to this accomplished writer ? Good faith. His 
defects were precisely of the class of which we have before been speaking, and 
his most elaborate efforts exhibit too often the nerversion of learning and 
ingeiinity to the vindication of preconceived hypotneses. He cannot, indeed, 
be convicted of ignorance or literal inaccuracy; as he has triumphantly proved 
in his discomfiture of the unfortunate Davis. But his disingenuous mode of 
conducting the argument leads precisely to the samc^unfair result. Thus, in 
his celebrated chaptei's on the F-rogress of Christianity wliich he tells us were 
“reduced by three successive revisals from a bulky volume to their prei^Bt 
size,” he has often slurred over in the text such particulars as might reflect 
most credit on the character of the religion, or shuffled them into a note dt 
the bottom of the page, while all that ^miis of a doubtful complexion in its 
early propagation is ostentatiously blazoned, and set in contrast to the most 
amiable features of paganism. At the same time, by a style of inuendo that 
conveys “more than meets the ear,” he has contrived, with lago-like 
duplicity, to breathe a taint of suspicion on the purity which he dares not 
openly assail. It would be easy to furnish ex.nmplos of all tliis, were this the 
place for them ; but the charges have no novelty, and have been abundantly 
substantiated by others. 

It is a consequence of this scepticism in Gibbon, as with Voltaire, that his 
writings arc nowhere wanned with a generous moral sentiment. The most 
sublime of all spectacles, tliat of the martyr who sutlers ibr conscience sake, 
and this eoutilly whether his creed be founded in truth or error, is contem- 
plated by the historian with the smile, or rather sneer, of philosophies indif- 
ference. This is not only bad taste, as he is addressing a ('’liristian audience, 
but he thus voluntarily relinquislies one of the most iK)W(5rful engines for the 
movement of human passion, which is never so easily excited as by deeds of 
snflering, self-devoted heroism. 

But, although Gibbon was wholly defective in moral enthusiasm, his stylo 
is vivified by a certain exhilarating glow that kindles a coiTespoinliiig warmth 
in th(* bosom of his reader. This may, perhaps, be triujed to Jiis egotism, or, 
to speak more liberally, to an ardent attu»‘liincnt to his professional jiursuits, 
and to his incxtinguishalDle love of lettei-a. Tliis enthusiasm apjiears iii 
almost every page of his great work, and enabled him to triunipli over all its 
difficulties. It is ])articnlar]y conspicuous whenever he touches upon Bonic, 
the alma motor of science, -whose adopted son he may be said to have b(*eu 
from Ills earliest boyhood. Whenever ho contemplates Jier fallen fortunes, lie 
mourns over her with the fond solicitude that might become an ancient 
lioman ; and when he dcjiicts her pristine glories, dimly seen through the 
mist of so many centuries, he does it with sueh vivid ai*c;ui‘acy ot coiieeptioii, 
that the reader, like the traveller who wanders tlirough tlie exi*iivalions of 
Pompeii, seems to be gazing on the original forms and brillhant colours ot 
antiquity. 

To Gibbon’s egotism — in its most literal sense, to his personal vanity — may 
be trailed some of the {leouliar defects for which his style is conH]»iciious. The 
“ historian of the Decline and Fall ” too rarely forgets his own iiiqiortance in 
that of his subject. The consequence which ho attuclics to lu.s personal 
labours is shown in a bloated dignity of expression, and an ostentation of 
ornament, that contrast whimsically enough with the IriHiug tojacs and 
commonplace thoughts on which, in the course of his long work, they are 
occasionally employed. He nowhere moves along with the easy freedom of 
nature, but seems to leap, as it were, from triad to triad by a succession of 
strained, convulsive edbrts. He affected, as he tells us, the li^t, festive 
lailleiy of Voltaire ; but his cumbrous imitation of the mercurial Frenchman 
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may remind one, to make use of a homely simile, of the ass in JSsop's fable, 
iipho frisked upon his master in imitation of the sportive gambols of the 
spaniel. The first two octavo volumes of Gibbon*s history were written in a 
•comparatively modest and unaffected manner, for he was thei^ uncertain of the 
public favour ; and, indeed, his style was exceedingly commended by the 
most competent critics of that day, as Hume, Joseph Warton, and others, as 
is abundantly shown in their correspondence ; but when he had tasted the 
sweets of popular applause, and had been crowned as the historian of the day, 
his increased consequence becomes at once visible in the assumed stateliness 
and magnificence of his bearing. But even after this period, whenever the 
subject IS suited to his style, and when his phlegmatic temper is warmed by 
those generous emotions, of which, as we have said, it was sometimes sus- 
ceptible, ho exhibits his ideas in the most splendid and imposing forms of 
which the English language is capable. 

The most eminent illustrations of the system of historical writing, which we 
have been discussing, that have appeared in England in the present centu^, 
are the works of Mr. Hallam, in which the author, discarding most of the 
olrcumstances that go to make up mere narrative, endeavours to fix the atten- 
tion of the reader on the more important features of constitutional polity, 
employing his wide range of materials in strict subordination to this purpose. 

But while history has thus been conducted on nearly the same princi^es in 
England for the last century, a now path has been struck out in France, or 
rather, an attempt has lately been made there to retrace the old one. M. de 
Barante, no loss estimable as a literary critic than as a historian, in the pre- 
liminary remarks to liis Histoire dcs Dues dc Bourgogne considers the draughts 
of modem compilers as altogether -wanting in Ihe vivacity and freshness of 
their originals. They tell the reader how lie should feel instead of making 
him do so. They give him their own results, instead of enabling him, by a 
fair delineation of incidents, to form his own. And while the early chroniclers, 
in spite of their unformed and obsolete idiom, ore still read with delight, the 
narratives of the foimer are too often dry, languid, and uninteresting. He 
proposes, therefore, by a close adherence to his originals, to extract, as it were, 
the spirit of their works, without any atfectation, however, of their antiquated 
phraseology, and to exliibit as vivid and veracious a portraiture as possible of 
the times he is delineating, unbroken by any discussions or reflections of 
his own. The result has been a work in eleven octavo volumes, whic^ 
notwithstanding its bulk, has already passed into four editions. 

The two last productions of our countryman, Mr. Irvjng, undoubtedly fall 
within the class of narrative history. To this he seems peculiarly suited by 
Ids genius, his fine perception of moral and natural beauty, his power of dis- 
criminating the most delicate ^lades of character, and of unfolding a series of 
events so as to maintain a lively interest in the reader, and a lactea uhertas of 
expression which can impart a living eloquence even to the most common- 
place sentiments. Had the Life of Colmnbus been written by a historian of 
the other school of which we have been speaking, he would have enlarged with 
^eatcr circumstantiality on the system adopted by Ferdinand and Isabella for 
the administration of their colonies, and for the regulation of trade ; nor would 
he have neglected to descant on a topic worn somewhat threadbare, it must be 
owned, so momentous as the moral and political consequences of the discovery 
of America ; neither would such a writer, in an account of the conquest of 
Granada, have omitted to collect such particulars as might throw light on the 
^genius, social institutions, and civil polity of the Spanish Arabs. But all 
i^phy, cuiiiiculars, however pertinent to a philosophical history, would have 
•^j^v.p'ay suJy out of keeping in Mr. Irving's, and might have produced a 
goqer^ii^ those ^gcordance in the mneral harmony of his plan. 

. V the moas seldom selected a subject better suited to his peculiar powers 
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than the conquest of Granada. Indeed, it would hardly ha^e been possible 
for one of his warm sensibilities to linger so long among the remains of 
Moorish magnificence with which Spain is covered, without being interested 
in the fortunes of a people whose memory has almost passed into oblivion, but 
who once preseiVed the “ sacred flame,** when it had become extinct in every 
comer of Christendom, and whose influence is still visible on the inteUectmu 
culture of modem Europe. It has been found no easy matter, however, to 
compile a satisfactory and authentic account of the Arabians, notwithstanding 
that the number of their historians, cited by D'Herbelot and Casiri, would 
appear to exceed that of any European nation. The despotic governments of 
the East have never been found propitious to that independence of opinion so 
essential to historical composition : ** uhi senlire qutB valis, et qiuB sentias dioere 
Ucet'' And their copious compilations, prolific in frivolous and barren detail, 
are too often wholly aestitute of the sap and vitality of histo^. 

The social and moral institutions of Arabian Spain experienced a consider- 
able modification from her long intercou^ with the Europeans, and she offers 
a nobler field of research for the chronicler than is to bo found in any other 
country of the Moslem. Notwithstanding this, the Castiliiin scholars, until of 
late, have done little towards elucidating the national antiquities of their 
Saracen brethren ; and oui* most copious notices of their political history, 
until the recent posthumous publication of Conde, have been drawn from the 
extracts which M. Cardonne translated from the Arabic Manuscripts in the 
Koval Library at Paris.* 

the most interesting periods of the Saracen dominion in Spain are that em- 
braced by the empire of the Omeyades of Cordova, between the years 755 and 
1030, and tliat of the kingdom of Granada, extending from the middle of the 
thirteenth to the close of the fifteenth century. The intervening period of 
their existence in the Peninsula offers only a spectacle of inextricable anarchy. 
The first of those periods was that in which the Arabs attained their meridian 
of 'opulence and power, and iu which their geueitd illumination affords a 
striking contrast with the deep barbarism of the rest of Europe ; but it was 
that, too, iu which their character, having been but little affected by contact 
with the Spaniards, retained most of its original Asiatic peculiarities. This 
has never been regarded, therefore, by European scholars, as a period of 
greatest interest in their history, nor has it ever, so far as wo arc; aware, been 
selected for the purposes of romantic fiction. But when their territories be- 
came reduced within the limits of Granada, the Moors had insensibly sub- 
mitted to the superior influences of their Christian neighbours. Their story, 
at this time, abounds in passages of uncommon beauty and interest. Their 
wars were marked by feats of personal prowess and romantic adventure, while 
the intervals of peace were abandoned to all the licence of luxurious revelry. 
Their character, therefore, bleiiviing the various peculiarities pf Oriental and 
European civilization, offers a rich study for the poet and the novelist. As 
such, it has been liberally employed by the Spaniards, and has not boon 
altogether neglected by me wnters of other nations. Thus Florion, whose 
sentiments, as well as his style, seem to be always floundering midway between 
the regions of prose and poetry, has made out of the story of this people his 
popular romance of Gmisalvo of Cordova, It also forms the burden of an 
Itiman epic, entitled II Covquiata di Chranaia, by Girolamo Gratiani, a 

* [Since this article was written, the deficiency noticed in the text has been supplied by 
fihe translation into English of Al-Makkaii's “ Mohammedan Bynasties,” with copious notes 
and illustrations by Don Pascual de Gayangos, a scbolar whose acute criticism has enabled 
him to rectify many of the errors of his laborious predecessors, and whose profSound 

Oriental learning sheds a flood of light on both the civil and literary history of the Spanish 
AFab8.J 
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Florentine— much lauded his countrymen. The ground, however, before 
the appearance of Mr. Irving, had not been occupied by any writer of 
eminence in the English language, for the purposes either of romance or 
history. 

The conquest of Granada, to whioh Mr. Irving has confined himself, so 
disastrous to the Moors, was one of the most brilliant achievements in the 
most brilliant period of Spanish history. Nothing is more usual than over- 
weening commendations of antimiity ; the “good old times,” whose harsher 
features, like those of a rugged landscape, lose all their afl]|)erity in the dis- 
tance. But the period of which we are speaking, embracing the reigns of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, at the close of the fifteenth and beginning of the 
sixteenth centuries, was undoubtedly that in which the Spanish nation dis- 
played the fulness of its moral and physical energies, when, escaping from the 
licence of a youthful age, it seems to have reached the prime of manhood and 
the perfect development of those faculties, whose overstrained exertions were 
soon to be followed by exhaustion and premature decrepitude. 

The remnant of Spaniards who, retniating to the mountains of the north, 
escaped the overwliclining inundation of the Saracens at the beginning of the 
eighth centnry, continueil to chf^rish the free institutions of their Gothic an- 
cestors. The “Fuero .luzgo,” the ancient Visi-Gothic code, was still retained 
by the people of Castile and Leon, ami may be said to form the basis of all 
their siibsi quorit legislation, while in Aragon the dissolnlion of the primitive 
monarcljy open(?d tljo way for even more liberal and equitable forms of govern- 
ment. The independence of character thus fostered by the peculiar constitu- 
tions of these petty states, was still farther promoted by the circumstances of 
tlieir situation. Their uninterrupted wai-s witix the infidel — the necessity of 
winning back from biin, inch by inch, as it were, the <5onqneri*d soil — required 
the active ('o-op(*ration of every class of the community, and gave to tin* mass 
of the people an intr(*pidily, a pm'sonal fousequence, and an (‘xteiit of immuni- 
ties, such as were imt enjoyed by them in any other country of Europe. The 
free cities acquired I’oiisideralde tracts of the recoiKpicred ti'rritory, with rights 
of jurisdiction over tln'iii, and sent their repre&entativtss to tallies, near a 
century before a similar jirivilege was conceded to lliein in England. Even 
the jxjasantr}’, so degraded, at tliis period, thronghont tlic rest of Europe, 
assumed under tliis stnte of things a conscious dignity and importance, whiidi 
are visible in their manners at this day ; ami it was in this class, during the 
Jato French invasions, that the fire of ancient patriotism revived with the 
gi-eatest force, wlicn it seemed almost extinct in the breast,s of the degenerate 
nobles. 

The religious feeling wliich mingled in their wars with the infidels, gave to 
their channdera a tinge of lofty enthusiasm ; and the iiTOgular nature of this 
warfare suggested abundant topics for llnit ])opular minstrelsy wliich acts so 
powerfully on the passions of a people. The Poein of the Cid, wliich appeared, 
according to Sanchez, before the middle of the twelfth centuiy, contributed 
in no slight degree, by calling up the ]no.st inspiring national recollections, to 
keep alive the generous glow of patriotism. This iiifliieiice is not imamnary. 
Heercn pronounces the poems of Homer to have been tlie priiicipw bond 
w'hich united the Grecian states and every one knows the mfiueuce exer- 
cised over the Scottish peasantry by the Border minstnslsy. Many anecdotes 
might be quoted to show the veneration universally entertained by the 
Spaniards, hroton, as they were, into as many discordant states as ever swarmed 
ov(‘r Greece, for tlieir favourite hero of romance and history. Among others, 
Mariana relates one of a king of Navarre, who, making an incui-sion into 
Gastile about a century after the warrior’s death, was carrying off a rich booty, 
when h« was met by an abbot of a neighbouring convent, with his monks, 
bearing abift the standard of the Cid, who implored him to restore the plunder 
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to the inhahitauts from whom he had ravished it And the monarch, moved 
by the sight of the sacred relic, after complying with his roauest, escorted 
the banner in solemn ])roce6siori with his w^hole army to tlm jdace of its 
deposit. « 

But, while all these circumstances conspired to give an uncommon elevation 
to the character of the ancient Spaniard, even of the humblest rank, and while 
the prerogative of the monarch was more precisely as well as narrowly defined, 
than in most of the other nations of Christendom, the aristocracy of the country 
was insensibly extending its privileges, and laying the foundation of a power 
that eventually overshadowed the throne, and well nigh subverted the liberties 
of the state. In adilitiqn to the lisnnl enormous immunities claimed by this 
order in feudal governments (althougli there is no reason to believe that the 
system of feudal tenure obtained in Castile, as it certainly did in Ara^n), 
they enjoyed a constitutional privilege of withdrawing their allegiance from 
their sovereign on sending him a formal notice of such renunciation ; and the 
sovereign, on his part, was obliged to provide for the security of their estates 
and families so long as they might choose to continue in such overt rebellion. 
These anarchical provisions in tlieir constitution did not remain a dead letter, 
and repeated examples of their pernicious ai)i)lication arc enumerated both by 
the historians of Aragon and Castile. The long minorities with which the 
latter country was afflicted, moreover, contributed still farther to swell the 
overgrowm power of the ])rivileged oilers ; and the violent revolution, which 
in 1368 placed the house of Trostamarre upon the tliroric, by impairing the 
revenues, and consequently the authority of the crown, opeutnl the way for the 
wild uproar which reigned throughout the kingdom during the succeeding 
century. Alonso do I’alencia, a contemporary chronicler, dwells with melan- 
choly minuteness on the calamities of this unhappy ])eriod, wlien the whole 
country was split into factions of the nobles, the monarch oi>enly contemned, 
the commons trodden in the dust, the court become a brotliel, the treasuiy 
bankrupt, public faith a jest, and private morals too loose and audacious to 
court even the veil of hypocrisy. 

The wise administration of Ferdinand and Isabella could alone have saved 
the state in this hour of peril. It effected, indeed, a change on the face of 
things as magical as that i)roduce(l by the wand of an enchanter in some 
Eastern tale. Their reign wears a more glorious aspect from its coiitrast with 
the turbulent i)eriod which preceded it, as the landscape glows with redoubled 
brilliancy when the sunshine has scattered the tempest. We shall briefly 
notice some of the features of the policy by which they effected this 
change. 

Tliey obtained from the Cortes an act for the resumption of the imj^rovident 
grants made by their predecessor, by which means an immense uc<jcssion of 
revenue, which had been squandered upon unworthy favourites, w.as bi*ought 
back to the royal treasury. They compelled many of the nobility to resign, 
in favour of the crown, such of its possessions as they had actiuired by force, 
fraud, or intrigue, during the late season of anarchy. The son of that gallant 
Marquis Duke of Cadiz, for instance, with whom the reader has become so 
familiar in Mr. Irving’s Clironicle, was stripped of his i)atrimoiiy of Cadiz, 
and compelled to exchange it for the humbler territory of Arcos, from whence 
the family henceforth <lerivcd their title. By all these expedients, the 
revenues of the state, at the demise of Isabella, were increased twelvefold 
beyond what they had been at the time of her accession. They reorganized 
the ancient institution of the “ Hermandad a very dilfurent association, 
under their hands, from the “Holy Brotherhood” which we meet ttith in Gil 
Bias. Every hundred householders were obliged to ecjuip and maintain a 
horseman at their joint expense ; and this corjis furnished a vigilant police in 
civil emergencies, and an effectual aid in war. It was found, moreover, of 
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cBpecial service in suppressing the insurrections and disorders of the nobility. 
Tney were piprticularly solicitous to abolish the right and usage of private 
war, claimed by this haughty order, compelling them, on ^ occasions^ 
to refer their disputes to the constituted tribunals of justice. But it was 
a capital feature in the policy of the Catholic sovereigns to counter- 
balance the authority of the aristocracy by exalting, as far as prudent, that 
of the commons. In the various convocations of the national le^^ture, 
or Cortes, in this reign, no instance occurs of any city having lost its pre- 
scriptive right of furnishing representatives, as had frequently happened 
under preceding monarchs, who, from negligence or policy, had omitted to 
summon them. 

But it would be tedious to go into all the details of the system employed 
by Ferdinand and Isabella for the regeneration of the decayed fabric of govern- 
ment ; of their wholesome regulations for the encouragement of industry ; of 
their organization of a national militia and an efficient marine ; of the severe 
decorum which they introduced within the corrupt precincts of the court ; of 
the temporary economy by which they controlled the public expenditures, and 
of the munificent x^atronage which tlic}^ or rather their almoner on this 
occasion, that moat enlightened of bigots. Cardinal Ximenes, dispensed to 
science and letters. In short, their sagacious provisions were not merely 
remedial of former abuses, but were intended to call fCrth all the latent ener- 
gies of the Sx>anish character, and, with these excellent materials, to erect 
a constitution of government which should secure to the nation tranquillity 
at home, and enable it to go forward in its ambitious career of disco^'^ery and 
conouest. 

The results were certainly equal to the wisdom of the preparations. The 
first of the series of brilliant enterprises was the conq^uest of the Moorish king- 
dom of Granada — those rich and lovely regions of the Peninsula, the last 
retreat of the infidel, and which ho had held for nearly eight centuries. This, 
together with the subsequent occupation of Navarre by tiie crafty Ferdinand, 
consolidated the various priiicix)alities of Spain into one monarchy, and, by 
extending its boundaries in the Peninsula to their present dimensions, raised 
it from a subordinate situation to the first class of Eui’opean powers. The 
Italian wars, \mder the conduct of the '‘Great Captain,” secured to Spain the 
more specious hut less useful acquisition of Naples, and formed that invin- 
cible imantry which enabled Charles the Fifth to dictate laws to Europe for 
nearly half a century. And, lastly, as if the Old World could not afford a 
theatre sufficiently vast for their ambition, Columbus gave a New World to 
Castile and Leon. 

Such was the attitude assumed by the nation under the Catholic kings, aa 
they were called. It was the season of hope and youthful enterprise, when 
the nation seemed to bo renewing its ancient energies, and to prepare like a 
giant to Tim Its course. The modem Sx>aniard who casts his eye over the long 
mte^vol that has since elapsed, during the first half of which the nation 
seemed to waste itself on schemes of mad ambition or fierce fanaticism, and 
in. the latter half to sink into a state of paralytic torpor — ^the Spaniard, 
we say, who casts a melancholy glance over this dreary interval, will 
turn with satisfaction to the close of the fifteenth century as the most 
glorious epoch in the annals of his country. This is the period to which Mr. 
Irving has introduced us in his late work. And if his portraiture ox 
the Castilian of that day wears somewhat of a romantic and, it may be, 
incredible aspect to those who contrast it with the present, they must re- 
member that he is only reviving the tints which had faded on the canvas ot 
history. 

But it is time that we should retnm from this long digression, into 
which we have been led by the desire of exhibiting iu stronger relief some 
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.peealiarities in the situation and spirit of the nation at the period £eoqi 
which Mr. Irving has selected the materials of his last, indeed his last two, 
publications. 

Our author, in, his ChronicU of Ormuida, has been but slightly indebted to 
Arabic authoiities. Neither Gonde nor Coidonne has expended more than 
fifty or sixty pages on this humiliating topic, but ample amends have been 
offered in the copious prolixity of the Castilian writers. The Spaniards can: 
boast a succession of chronicles from the period of the great Saracen invasion. 
Those of a more early date, compiled in rude Latin, are sufficiently meagre 
and unsatisfactory ; but from the middle of the thirteenth century the stream 
of history inins fiill and clear, and their chronicles, composed in the vem^ular, 
exhibit a richness and picturesque variety of incident that gave them inesti- 
mable value os a body of genuine historic^ documents. The reigns of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella were particularly fruitful in these sources of infonnation. 
History then, like most of the other departments of literature, seemed to be 
in a state of tmnsition, when the fashions of its more antiquated costume 
began to mingle Insensibly with the peculiarities of the modern ; when, in 
short, the garrulous graces of narration were beginning to be tempered by the 
tone of grave and philosophical reficctiou. 

Wo will briefly notice a few of the eminent sources from which Mr. Irving 
has drawn his account of tlie Conquest of Granada, The first of these is tha 
Epistles of Fetor Martyr, an Italian savant, who, having passed over with the 
Spanish ambassador into Spain, and being introduced into the court of Isabella, 
was employed by her in some important embassies. He was personally present 
at sevoml campai^s of this war. In his Letters he occasionally smiles at the 
caprice which had led him to exchange the pen for the sword, while his specu- 
lations on the events passing before him, being those of a scholar mther than 
of a soldier, aflbrd in their moral complexion a pleasing contrast to the dreary 
details of blood and battle. Another authority is tho Chronicle of Benialdez, 
a worthy ecclesiastic of that period, whose bulky manuscript, like that of 
many a better writer, lies still engulfed in the dust of some Spanish library, 
having never been admitted to tho honours of the press. Copies of it, how- 
ever, are freely circulated. It is one of those ^ood-natured, gossiping memo-* 
rials of on antique age, abounding equally m curious and commonplace 
incident, told in a way sufficiently prolix, but not without considerable in- 
terest. Tho testimony of this writer is of particular value, moreover, on thia 
occasion, from the proximity of his residence in Andalusia to those scenes 
which were the seat of the war. His stylo overflows with that religious loyalty 
with which Mr. Irving has liberally seasoned the effusions of Fra Antonia 
Agapida. Hernando del Pulgar, another contemporary historian, was tho 
secretary and counsellor of then* Catholic majesties, and appointed by them to 
the post of national chronicler, an office familiar both to the courts of Castile 
and Aragon, in wliich latter countiy, especially, it has been occupied by some 
of its most distinguished historians. Pulgar’s long residence at court, his 
practical acquaintance with aflUirs, and, above ail, the access wliich ho 
obtained, by means of his official station, to tho best sources of information, 
have enabled him to make his work a rich repository of facts relating to tho 
general resources of government, the policy of its administration, and, more 
particularly, the conduct of the military operations in the closing war of 
Granada, of which ho was himself an eyewitness. In addition to these writers, 
this period has been illumined by the labours of the most celebrated historians 
of Castile and Aragon, Mariana and Zurita, both of whom conclude their 
narratives with it, the last expanding the biography of Ferdinand" elone into 
two volumes folio. Besides these, Mr. Irving has derived collateral lights 
from many sources of inferior celebrity, but not less unsuspicious credit. So 
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that, m conclusion, notwithstanding a certain drainage ednliring which Fra 
Agapida’s Chromcie oecasionally wears, and notwithstandu^; the romantic 
forms of a st}le which, tol)oi)ow the lanmiage of Ci^lrc^ aeems to flow, as 
it were, from the very lips of the Muses, we may hc^eady^iecommend it as 
substantially an authentic mcord of one of the most interest}!^ and, as far 
as English scholars are concerned, one ot the IxaMt untrareUed polticnis of 
Spani^ history 



‘ CEEV^ANTES.*- 

» *» , 

JULY, 1837. ' 

Tee ptibllqiitioUi' in Odunlrv, of an important Spanibh classic in the 
oripn^ jble oomm6E|ai7, is an event of some moment in our 

liteiaiT ^ ^d<iiEdicatei. a ftmiliarity, rapidly increasing, vrith the 

beenltmil Gteratxpre ^ ^l^ch ft belongs. It may be received as an omen 
&yoiirable*l20 tber can^ eg mooem literature in general, the study of which, in 
all itf Tajid 6 ties,'nULy oe urged oE^Eubstaiitially the same grounils. The grow- 
ing impoVtimce attjjcl^d to this branch of education is visible in other countries 
cnute<jas^muoli asMii onx own. It is the natural, or rather necessary result of 
tile wldcii haveltaken place in tfee social relations of man in this revo- 

luuouar^ age. Formerly, a nation, pent up within its own barriers, knew less 
of its neighbours than we now know of what is going on in Siam or Japan. A 
river, a cl^in of Eiountaina, an imaginary line oven, parted them as far 
asunder If oceans haS rolled between. To speak correctly, it was their im- 
perfect civilization, their ignorance of the means and the subjects of communi- 
cation, which thus kept them^sunder. Now, on the contrary, a change in 
the domestic institutions of one country can hardly be effect^ without a 
corresponding agitation in those of its neighbours. A treaty of alliance can 
acaTcefy bo aiUnsted without the intervention of a ^neral congress. The 
sword cannot be unsheathed in one part of Christendom without thousands 
leapinsr from their scabbards in every other. The whole system is bound 
together nice sympathies us. if animated by a common pulse, and the 

remotest countries ot Europe ore brought into contiguity as intimate as were 
in onciedt times the provinces of a sin^e moiiarchy. 

This idtimato association has been ]>rodigiouHly increased of late years by 
the unprecedented discovciies which science has made for facilitating inter- 
communication. The inhabitant of Great Britain, that ultima Thule of the 
anciepts, can now run down to the extremity of Italy in le.sa time than it took 
Horace to go irom Borne to Bruiidusium. A steamboat of fashionable tourists 
will touch at all the places of note in the Iliad and Odyi»scy in fewer weeks 
than it would have cost years to an ancient argonaut, or a crusader of the 
middle ages. Everyone, of course, travels, and almost every capital and 
noted watering-place on the Continent swarms with its thousands, and Paris ^ 
with its tens of thousands, of itinerant Cockneys, many of whom, perhaps, 
have not wandered beyond the sound of Bow bells in their own little island. 

Few of these adventurers are so dull as not to be quickened into something 
like curiosity respecting the language and institutions of the strange people 
among whom they arc thrown, whUo the better sort and more intelligent are 

* " Ingtnioso Don Qwf^otede UtManclutf compuesto por Miovwl dk Csrvamtbb 

Baavedra Nueva Edicion Clasbw, illustiada oon Notas Hist6rlcM, Oramniatlealss y 
Cnticas, por la Academia Espaflola, sus Indlviddos de Ndmero PcUicer, Arrieta, y 
Clemoncm Emmendada y corregida por Fraeoisoo Salfs A' Bf , Instructor de Frances y 
Espsftol en la Uni^orsidad de Harvi^ en Cfambngfa, Eetado de Maesachosetta^ Norte 
AmMca,” 2 vole. ISmo. Boetou, 188a. 
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led to study more caffefi|l|y tbe new fo^ms, whether in arts or letters, under 
wiuch human nenius i^unrdled to thexh. 

The eflfect oi all this is especially visible in the reforms introduced into the 
mc^em systems of education. Itf bpth^tiiji u^iyersities recently established in 
London, the apparatus Ibr iiistraotion, instead of being limits to the ancient 
tongues, is extended to the wh(fla|Srcls^f modern literature; and the editorial 
laboura of many of ihe vofessOts aho^ tlM iMy do not sleep on their posts. 
Periodicals, under the mMkagementof w<amst writers, fhmish valuable con- 
tributions of foreign criticism and^inteUiga^e; and regular histories of the 
various continentfu literatures, a department in which the English are singu- 
larly barrenf are understood to be now in actual preparation. 

But, although barren of literary, the English have made important contri- 
butions to the political liistory of the coutmental nations. ^ That of Spain has 
employed some of their best writers, who, it must be admitted, however, have 
confined themselves so far to the foreign relations of the country as to have 
left the domestic in comparative obscurity. Thus Robertson’s great work is 
^ite as much the histo^ of Europe as of Spain under Charles the Fifth ; and 
Watson’s JRcign of Philip the Second might with equal propriety be rtyled 
**Tho AVar of the Netherlands,” which is its principal burden. 

' A few works recently published in the United States have shed far more 
light on the interior organization and intellectual culture of the Spanish 
nation. Such, for exam^e, are the writings of Irving, whose goigeoiis colour- 
ing reflects so clearly the chivalrous splendours of the fiiteciith ccutuiy, find 
the travels of Lieutenant Slidell, presenting sketches equally animated of the 
social aspect of that most picturesque of •all lands in the present century. In 
Mr. Cushing's RemimaceTUses of Spain we find, mingled with much charac- 
teristic fiction, some very Inhorious inquiries into curious and recondite points 
of hisfcoiy. In the purely literary department Mr. Ticknoi’s beautiful lectures 
before the classes of Harvard university, still in manuscript, embrace a far 
more extensive range of criticism than is to be found m any Spanish work, 
ami dis]ilay, at the same time, a degree of thoroughness and research which 
the comparative paucity of materials will compel us to look for in vain in 
Boiitemek or SismoiidL Mr. Ticknor’s successor, Professor Longfellow, 
lavourahly known by other com|K>sitions, has oniiched our language with a 
noble version of the Coplas de Manriqite^ the finest gem, beyond all com- 
parison, in the Castilian verse of the fifteenth century. We have also icod 
with x>1easure a clever translation of Quevedo’s Visions, no very easy achieve- 
ment, by Mr. Elliot, of Philadelphia, though the translator is wrong in 
supposing his the first English veision. The first is as old as Queen Anne’s 
time, and was made by uie famous Sir Roger L’Estronge. To close the 
account, Mr. Sales, the venerable instructor iii Harvard C'ollege, has now 
given, for the first time in the New World, an elaborate edition of tho prince 
of Castilian classics, in a form wliich may claim, to a certain extent, the merit 
of originality. 

We shall postpone the few remarks we have to make on this edition to the 
close of our article ; and in the meantime, we propose, not to give the life of 
Cervantes, but to notice such points as are least familiar in his literary 
history, and especiol^ in regard to the composition and publication of his 
great work, the Don Quixote; a work which, from its wide and long-established 
popularity, may be said to constitute part of tho literature, not merely of 
Spain, tliut of every country in Europe. , 

The age of Cervantes was that of Philip the Second, when tho Spanish! 
monarchy, declming somewhat from its palmy state, was still making extra- * 
ordinary efforts to maintain, and even to extend, its already overgrown empire. 
Its navies were on every se^ and its armies in every quarter of we Old World 
and in the New. Arms was the only profession wortny of a gentieman \ and 
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there was scarcely a writer of any eminanoe-^ceridlidy no bard— of the 
who» if he were not in ordez^ had not pome arme, at some period, in the 
service of his country. Cervantes, though poor, was bom of an ancient 
Hunily (it must do hard with a OasoUen who cannot inake out a pedigree for 
himself), had a Ml measure of th4 ehivalrouvi^ipirili^ and, during the first half 
of his life, we find hhn in the Qfidl tfie stormy and disas&ons scenes of 
the iron trade of war« His love of uie^ulitaiy profilssioi^ even after the loss 
of his hand, or of the use of it, for it is uncertain which, is sufficient proof of 
his adventurous spirit. In the Obuise of his chequered career he visited the 
principal countries in the Mediterranean, and passed five years in melancholy 
captivity at Aimers. The time was not lost, however, which furnished his 
keen eye with those glowing pictures of Moslem luxury and momificonce with 
which he has eurichra his pages. After a life of unprecedented hardship, he 
returned to his own county, covered with laurels and scars, with veiy little 
money in his pocket, but with plenty of that experience which, regarding him 
as a novelist, might be considered his stock-in-trade. 

The poet may draw from the depths of his own fancy, the scholar from his 
library ; but the proper study of the dramatic writer, whether in verse or in 

E rose, is man— man, as he exists in society. Ho who would faithfully depict 
uman character cannot study it too nearly and variously. He must sit 
down, like Scott, by the fireside of the peasant, and listen to the ‘*auld 
wife’s ” tale ; he must preside, with Fielding, at a petty justice sessions, or 
shore with some Squire Western in the glorious hazards of a fox-hnnt ; he 
must, like Smollett and Cooper, study the mysteries of the deep, and mingle 
on the stormy element itself with the singular beings whose destinies ho is to 
describe ; or, like Cervantes, he must wander among other races and in other 
climes before h^ pencil can give those chameleon touches which reflect the 
shifting, many-coloured hues of actual life. He may, indeed, like Bousseau, 
if it wore possible to imagine another Rousseau, turn his thoughts inward, and 
draw from the depths of his own soul ; but he would see there only his own 
individual passions aud prejudices, and the }>ortraits he might ^etch, however 
various in suliordinate details, would be, in their characteristic features, only 
the reproduction of himself. Ho might, in short, be a poet, a philosopher, but 
not a painter of life and manners. 

Cervantes had ample means for pursuing the study of human character, 
after his return to Spain, in the active life which engaged him in various parts 
of the country. In Andalusia he might have found the models of the sprightly 
wit and delicate irony with wliich he has seasoned his fictions ; in Seville, jn 
particular, he was brought in contact with the fry of small sharoers and pick- 

S >ckets who make so respectable a figure in his pUtvreaco novels ; and in La 
ancha he not only found the geography of his Don Quixote, but that whim- 
sical contrast of pride and poverty in the natives which has furnished the 
outlines of many a broad caricature to the comic writers of Spain. 

During all this while he had made himself known only by his pastoral 
fiction, the Oalcctea, a beautiful specimen of an insipid class, which, with all 
its literary merits, afforded no scope for the power of depicting human 
character, which he possessed, perhaps, unknown to himself. He wrote, also, 
a good number of plays, all of which, except two, and these recovered only at 
the close of the last centuir, have ^rished. One of these, The Siege qf 
Numantia, displays that truth of drawing and strength of colour which ihark 
the consummate artist. It was not untiihe had* reamed his fifty-sevenw year 
that he completed the first part of his great work, the Don Qiidxute, The 
most celebrated novels, unlike most works of imagination, seem to have been 
the production of the later juried of life. Fielding was between forty and 
fifty when he wrote Tom Jones, Richardson was sixty, or very near it, when 
he wrote CUvrisea ; and Scott was some years ovqr forty when he be^n the 
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Belies of the WomrUy NcmeU, The world, the school of the noYelist, cannot 
be run ti^ough like the terms of a university, and the knowledge of its 
manifold yaiieties must be the result of long and diligent training. 

The first part of the QmxoU was begun, as the author teUh us, in a prison, 
to which he had been brought,, not by crime or debt, but by some offence, 
probably, to the worthy people of La Mancha. It is not the only work of 
genius which has struggle into being in such unfavourable {Quarters. The 
Filgrim*8 Process, the most popular, probably, of English fictions, was com- 
posed under similar circumstances. But we doubt if such brilliant fancies and 
such fiashes of humour ever lighted up the walls of the prison-house before 
the time of Cervantes. 

The first part of the 2)on Quixote was given to the public in 1605. Cervantes, 
when the time arrived for launching his satire against the old, deep-rooted 
teejudices of his countrymen, probably regarded it, as well he might, as little 
less rash than his own hero's tilt against the windmills. Ue sought, accord- 
ingly, to shield himself under the cover of a powerful name, and asked leave 
to dedicate the book to a Castilian grandee, the duke de Bejar. The duke, it 
is said, whether ignorant of the design, or doubting the success of the work, 
would have declined, but Cervantes urged him first to peruse a single chapter. 
The audience summoned to sit in judgment were so delighted with the first 
pages, that they would not abandon the novel till they hod heard the whole 
of it. The duke, of course, without farther hesitation, condescended to allow 
his name to be inserted in tliis passport to immortality. 

There is nothing very improbable in the story. It reminds one of a similar 
experiment by St. Pierre, who submitted his manuscript of Paul a'lvd Virginia 
to a circle of French WUraJUxvrSy Monsieur and Madame Nocker, the Abbe 
Galiaiii, Thomas, Buffon, and some otliers, all wits of the first water in the 
metropolis. Hear the result iu the words of his biograpbit, or rather, his 
agreeable translator : *'At first the author was heard in silence ; by degrees 
the attention grew languid ; they began to whisper, to gape, and listened no 
longer. M. de Buffon looked at his watch, and called for his horses ; those 
near the door slipped out ; Tliomas went to sleep ; M. Necker laughed to see 
the ladies weep ; and the ladies, ashamed of their tears, did not dare to confess 
that they had been interested. The reading being finished, nothing was 
praised. Madame Necker alone criticised the conversation of Paul and the 
old man. This moral ap|>ean{d to her tedious and commonplace ; it broke 
the action, chilled the reader, and was a sort of glass of iced water. M. de St. 
Pjorre retired in a state of indescribable dex>ression. He regarded what liad 
passed as his sentence of death. Tlie effect of his work on an audience like 
tliat to which he had read it left him no hope for the future.” Yet this work 
was Paul and Virginia, one of the most popular books in the French language. 
So much for criticism ! 

The truth seems to be, that the judgment of no private circle, however well 
qualified by taste and talent, can afford a sure x^rognostic of that of the great 
public. If the manuscript to be criticised is our friend’s, of coarse the verdict 
is made up before x^crusal. If some great man modestly sues for our appro- 
bation, our self-complacency has been too much flattered for us to withhold it. 
If it a little man (and St. Pierre was but a little man at that time), our 
prejudices — the prejudices of X)oor hutnau nature — will be very apt to take an 
opposite direction. Be the cause what it may, whoever rests nis hopes of 
public favour on the smilas *of a coterie runs the risk of finding himself very 
unpleasantly deceived. Many a trim bark .which has flaunted gaily in a 
summer lal£e has gone to pieces amid the billows and breakers of the rude 
ocean. 

The prognostic, in the case of Cervantes, however, proved more correct. 
His work produced an instantaneous effect on the community. He had struck 
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A note which found an echo in every bosom. Four editions were published in 
the course of the first year, — two in Madrid, one in Valencia, and another 
at Lisbon. 

This success, almost unexampled in any age, was still more extraordinary 
in one in which the reading public was comparatively limited. That the 
book found its way speedily into the very highest circles in the kingdom is 
evident from the well-known explanation of Philip the Third, when he saw a 
student laughing immoderately over some Yolume : V The man must be either 
out of his wits, or reading D<ni Quixote.** Notwithstanding this, its author 
felt none of that sunshine of royal favour which would have been so grateful 
in his necessities. 

The period was that of the golden prime of Castilian literature. But the 
monarch on the throne, one of the ill-starred dynasty of Austria, would have 
been better suited to the darkest of the Middle Ages. His hours, divided 
between his devotions aud his debauchcrios, left nothing to spare for letters ; 
and his minister, the arrogant duke of Lerma, was too much absorbed by his 
own selfish though shallow schemes of policy to trouble himself with romance 
writei-s or their satirist Cervantes, however, liad entered on a career which, 
as he intimates in some of his verses, might lead to fame, but not to fortune. 
Happily, he did not comxiromise his fame by precipitating the execution of his 
works from motives of temporary profit. It was not till several years after 
the publication of the JDmi Quixote that lie gave to the world his kxemplary 
Novels, as ho called them ; fictions which, diifering from anything before 
known, not only in tbe Castilian, but, in some respects, in any other litera- 
ture, gave ample scope to his dramatic talent, in the contrivance of situations, 
and the nice delineation of character. These works, whose diction was 
uncommonly rich and attractive, were popular from the first. 

One cannot but be led to inquire why, with such success as au author, he con- 
tinued to be so straitened in his circumstances, as he plainly intimates was the 
case more than once in his writings. From the Von Quixote, notwithstanding 
its great run, he probably received little, since he had parted with the entire 
cojyiTght before i)ublication, when the work was regarded as an experiment, 
the result of which was quite doubtful. It is not so easy to explain the diffi- 
culty, when his success as an author had Iwen so completely established. Cer- 
vantes intimates his dissatisfaction, in more than one jilace in his writings, 
with the booksellers themselves. “What, sir * ** re])lies an author introduced 
into his Von Quixote, “would you have me sell the profit of my labour to a 
bookseller for three maravodis a sheet ? for that is the most they will bid, nay, 
and expect, too, I should thank them for the otter.” This burden of lamenta- 
tion, the alleged illiberality of the publi.sher towards the poor author, is as 
old as the art of book-making itself. But the public receive the account from 
the party aggrieved only. If tluj bookseller reported his own cas(j, we should, 
no doubt, have a different version. If Cervantes was in the right, the trade 
in Castile showed a degree of dexterity in their proceedings which richly 
entitled them to the j)illory. In one of his tales wo find a certain licentiate 
complaining of “the tricks and deceptions they put upon an author when 
they buy a copyright from him ; and still more, the manner in which they 
cheat him if ne prints the book at his ovrn chai'ges ; since nothing is more 
common than for them to agree for fifteen hundred, and liavc jirivily, perhaps, 
as many as three thousand thrown off, one half, at the ]<‘ast, of which they 
Boll, not for his profit, but their own.” 

The writings of Ceivantes appear to have gained him, however, two sub- 
staiilial friends in Cabra, the count of Lemos, and the archbishop of Toledo, 
of the ancient family of Rojas ; and the patronage of these illustnous indivi- 
duals has been nobly recompensed by having their names for ever associated 
with tiie imperishable productions of genius. 
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There was still one kind of patronage wanting in this early age, that of a 
great, enli^tened community — the only patronage which can be received 
^thout some sense of degn^tion by a onerous mind. There was, indeed^ 
one golden channel of pAlic favour, and that was the theatre. The drama 
has usually flourished most at the period when a nation is beginning to taste 
the sweets of literary culture. Such was the early part of the seventeenth 
century in Europe ; uie age of Shatupeare, Jonson, and Fletcher in England ; 
of Ariosto, Machiavelli, and the wits who first successfully wooed the comic 
muse of Itiriy ; of the great Coyneille, some years later, in France ; and of tiiat 
miracle, or rather, “monster of nature,'* as Cervantes styled him, Lope de 
Yega in Spain. Theatrical exhibitions are a combination of the material with 
Ihe intellectual, at which the ordinary spectator derives leas pleasure, probably, 
&om the beautiful creations of the poet than from the scenic decorations, 
music, and other accessories which ^dress themselves to the senses. The 
fondness for spectacle is characteristic of an early period of society, and the 
theatre is the most brilliant of pageants. With the progress of educarion and 
refinement, men become less open to, or at least less dependent on, the plear 
sures of sense, and seek their enjoyment in more elevated and purer sources. 
Thus it is that, instead of — 

“ Sweating in the crowded theatre, squeezed 
And bored with elbow-points through both onr sides,*’ 


as the sad minstrel of nature sings, we sit quietly at home, enjoying the 
pleasures of fiction around our own firesides, and the poem or the novel takes 
the place of the acted drama. The decline of dramatic writing may justly be 
lamented as that of one of the most beautiful varieties in the garden of 
literature. But it must bo admitted to be both a qrmptom and a necessary 
consequence of the advance of civilb I’lon. 

The popularity of the sta^ at t ic period of which we are speaking, iu 
Spain, was greatly augmented by the personal influence and reputation of Lope 
de Yoga, the idol of his countiymen, who threw off the various inventions of 
his genius with a rapidity and profusion that almost staggers credibility.^ It is 
impossible to state tne results of his labours in any form that will not power- 
fully strike the imagination. Thus, he has left 21,300,000 verses in print, 
besides a mass of manuscript. He furnished the theatre, according to the 
statement of his intimate friend, Montalvan, with 1,800 regular plays, and 
400 autos, or religious dramas — all acted. He composed, according to his own 
statement, more than 100 comedies in the almost incredible space of twenty- 
four hours each, and a comedy averaged between two and three thousand 
verses, gfoat part of them rhymed ana interspersed with sonnets and other 
more dimcult forms of versification. He lived seventy-two years ; and sup- 
posing him to have employed fifty of that period in composition, although he 
filled a vaiiety of engrossmg vocations during that time, he must have ave- 
nged a play a week, to say nothing of twenty-one volumes quarto of miscella- 
neouB work^ including five epics, written in nis leisure moment^ and all now 
in j^ut ! 

The only achievements we can recall in literary history bearing any resem- 
blance to, though falling far short of this, ore those of our iUustnous contem- 
porary, Sir Widter Scott, ^e complete edition of his works, recently advertised 
by Murray, with the addition of two volumes, of which Murray has not the 
oopyright, probably contains ninely volumes small octavo. To these should 
farther be aaded a large supply of matter for the Edinbwrgh Annual Register^ 
as well as other anonymous contributions. Of these, forty-eight volumes of 
novels and twenty-one of history and biography were produced between 1814 
and 1881, or in seventeen years. These would give on average of four volumes 
R year, or one for every throe months during the whole of that period, to whidi 
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zamt be added twentT-cme Ycdumee of poetiy and proee j^vioiasly paUiidied. 
The mere mechonicu ezecntion of so much work, both in his case and Lope 
de Vega's, would seem to be scarce possible in the limits assigned. Scott, too, 
was as yariousl^F occupied in other ways as his Spanidi lira, and probably, 
from the social hospitality of his life,, spent a much larger portion oi his time 
in no literary occupation at alL 

Notwithstanding we have amused ourselvei^ at the ezj^nae of the reader's 
patience, perhaps, with these calculations, this certainly is not the standard 
by which we dliouLd recommend to estimate wo^ of ienius. , Wit is not to be 
measured, like broad-cloth, by the yard. Ea^ writing, as the adagg^says, 
and as we all know, is apt to be yery hard reading. Tms brings to pur recol- 
lection a conyersation, in the presence of Captain Basil Hall, in which some 
aUusion having been ii^e to w astonishing amount of Scotf s dailv composi- 
tion, the literary argonaut remarked, ** There was nothing astonishing in all 
that, and that he did as much himself nearly eyery day before breakfast." 
Some one of the company unkindly asked, ** whether he thought the qmlity 
was the same." It is the quality, undoubtedly, which makes the difference. 
And in this view Lope de Vega’s miracles lose much of their effect. Of all 
his multitudinous dramas, one or two only retain possession of the stage, and 
few, very few, are now even read. His facility of composition was Hke that of 
an Italian improvisatore, whose fertile fancy easily clothes itself in yerse, in a 
language the vowel terminations of which affordF such a plenitude of rhymes. 
The Castilian presents even greater facilities for this than the Italian. Lope 
de Vega was an improvisatore. 

With all his negligences and defects, however, Lope’s interesting intrigues, 
ea^, sprightly dmlogno, infinite variety of inventions, and the. breatmess ^ 
Aridity vuth which they followed one another, so dazzl^ and bewildered the 
imagination that he completely controlled th^ublic, and became, in the words 
of Cervantes, ** sole monarch of the stage." The public repaid him with such 
substantial mtitude as has never been shown, probably, to any other of its 
favourites. His fortune at one time, although he was careless of liis expenses, 
amounted to one hundred thousand ducats, equal, probabW, to between seven 
and eight hundred thousand dollars of the present day. In the same street in 
which dwelt this spoiled child of fortune, ^o, amid the caresses of the great, 
and the lavish smiles of the public, could complain that bis merits were neg- 
lected, lived Cervantes, struggling under adversity, or at least earning a painfm 
subsistence by tlie labours of his immoiiial pen. What a contrast do these 
pictures present to the imagination. If the siiffri^B of a coterie^ as we have • 
'said, afford no warrant for those of the public, the example before us proves 
that the award of one’s contemporaries is quite as likely to oe set aside by pos- 
terity. Lope de Veg^ who gave his name to his age, has now fallen into 
neglect even among his countrymen, while the fame of Cervantes,- gathering 
strength with time, has becdlne the pride of his own nation, as his works stafi 
continue to be the delight of the whole civilized world. 

However stinted may have been the recompence of his deserts at home, it is 
mtifying to observe how widely his fame was diffused in his own lifetime, and- 
uiat in foreign countries, at least, he enjoyed the full consideration to which 
he was entitled. An interesting anecdote illustrating this is recorded, which, ’ 
as we have never seen it in English, we will lay before the reader. On boca- 
siou of a visit made by the Archbiehop of Toledo to the French ambassador, ' 
resident at Madrid, the prelate's suite into conversation with the attendants 
of the minister, in the course of which Cervantes was mentioned. The French 
geutlemep expressed their imqnalified admiration of his writi'i-^, specifying 
we Oalatea, Don Qaixotey and the Novels, which, they said, wero read in aS 
the countries round, and in France particularly, where there were some who 
might be said to know them actually by heart. They intimated their desire 
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to bfcome p^onallj ‘acqmdijt^ rinninent a zuaa^ and asked manj 

qnestiions' rospeqting Ids his circumstances, and ^ay of 

life. To all this t1ie m\y rtply that'^he had home arms in the 

service of his coiiilti^ and ^as now old and poor. “ What y* ^claimed. one 
of the stranger^ is^eilor Oervadtes^cpt iin good mronznstances f Why he 
not maintained,^ then^^out of the puldic treasury ** Heaven forhid," rejoined 
another, ** that his necessities should he ever relieved, if it is these which make 
him wiitq, since jt is his poverty ^hat makes .the world rich.” 

There are other evidences, ‘^ongKnot of so pleasing a character, of the emi- 
iieiieSi[>which he had reached ^ home; in the jealousy and ill-will of his brother 
poets, poets of that day seem to have possessed a full measure 

of that mdtshilily which has been laid at the door of all their tribe since the 
days m Horace ; and the fretjdom of Cervantes's literary criticisms, in his 
I)o7i Quixote and otlicr writings, though never personal in their charaider, 
brought down on his head a storm of arrows, some of Which, if not sent with 
much force, wcto at least well steeped in venom. liOpe de Vega is even said 
to have appeared among tlio assailants, and a sonnet, still presei^ed, is cur- 
rently inijiuted to him, in which, after much, eulogy on himself, he predicts 
that the works of liis rival will find their way into the kennel. But the 
author of this bad j>rophecy and worse poetry could never have been the great 
Lope, who .showed, on all occasions, a generous spirit, and whose litei-ary suc- 
cess must have made such an assault unnecessary, and in the highest degree 
nnmanly. On the contrary, we have evhleiice of a very different feeling, in 
the homage which he renders to the merits of his illustrious contemporary, in 
more tlmii one ]iaa'«igc of his ae.knowlodged works, especially in his Laurel de 
ApnJo^ in whi(ih he concludes his poetical panegyric with tlie following 
touching conceit : — 

“ Portiue sc <liKa qne una inanu lierida, 

Pudo dar a su ducHo eterna vida.** 

This poem was pnblisb(‘d by Ijopo in 1G30, fourteen years after the death of 
his ri^’ul ; notwith.standiugMr. Lockhart informs Ids readers, in hisbiograjdiical 
preface to the Don Quixote, that “ as I^ope de Vega was dead (1615), there was 
no one to divide with Cervantes the literary empire of his country,” 

In the dedication of his ill-fated comedies, 1615 (lor Cervantes, like most 
other celebrated iiovclist.s, found it difiicult to concentrate his expansive vein 
within the compfiss of dramatic iiilcs), the public was informed that “Don 
Quixote was already booh'd,” and preparing for another sally. It may seem 
strange that the author, considering the great popularity of his hero, had not 
sent him on his adventure.s before. But he had pi’obably regarded them as 
already terminated ; and he had good reason to do scs since every incident in 
the first part, as it has been styled only since the publication of die second, is 
complete in itself, and the Dim, although not actually killed on the stage, is 
noticetl as dead, and hi.s epitaph transcribed for the reader. However this may 
be, the immediate execution of his purpose, so long delayed, was pi’ccipitated 
by an event equally unwelcome and unexpected. TMs was the continuation of 
his work by another hand. 

The authoi'^s name, his wovn de guerre, was Avellaneda, a native of Torde- 
sillas. Adopting the original idea of Cervantes, he goes forward with the same 
characters, through similar scenes of comic extravagance, in the course of 
which he ])eri)etiutes sundry plagiarisms from ttic first part, and has 
some incidents so much resembling those in the second part, already 
—’'■itten by Cervante^ that it has been sn])poscd he must have had access to 
^®^®J^“niSLript. It is more probable, os the resemblance is but genwid, that 
ana 1831, oi knowledge through hints, which may have fallen in conversa- 
a year, or one t^-^tes, in the progi’ess of his own work. The spurious continoa- 
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tien h^'Sonie little merit, end attrasteC some interest, as 

conducted under so popular a n%me failed io.^ It'was,’!^- 

ever, on the wlnde, a vulgar perfiqbna^c^ Mek)^ Sm^kled with uuch gross' 
scurrility and itfdecehdy, as waatoo stjung>ven,far the palate of t)iat not Very 
fastidious age. The publh: feeling gathered from 4]^ fac^, that the 

author did not dare toriepart from his ii£sognito, and cfaim of a 

triumph. The most diligent inquiries have ustAhlished nothing farther tl^ ^ 
that he was an Aragonese, judging fi^om his diction, jand, from the QQxnpleiuoh, 
of ceitain passages in the work, probahl|E;an ecclesiastic, and one of theswarm 
of small dramatists who felt tiiemselves rudely liandled by the critirisiU 
Cervantes. The work was subsequently translated, or rath^ parap(|^fibed, by 
Le Sage, who has more than once given a substantial value ’ to g^S^ little ' 
price in Castilian literature by the lirilliancy of his setting. The origii^ work 
of Avellaneda, always deriving an interest from the circumstances of its pro- 
duction, has been reprinted in the present century, and is not difficult to ho 
met with. To have thus coolly invaded an author's own property, to have 
filched from him the splendid though unfinished creations of his genius, before 
his own face, and while, as was publicly known, he was in the very process of 
completing them, must be admitted to bo an act of unblushing effrontciy, not 
surpassed in the annals of literature. 

Cervantes was much aiin(»ycd, it a]>pears, by the cireumstauce. The con- 
tinuation of Avellaneda reached him, probably, when on the fifty-ninth 
chapter of the second part. At least, from that time he begins to discharge 
his gall oil the head of the oiVender, who, it should be added, had consum- 
mated his imjmdciice by sneering, in his introduction, at the qualitications of 
Cervantes. The best retori of tlie latter, how^ever, was the publication of his 
own book, which followed at the close of 1615. 

The English novelist, Uic hare Ison, experienced a treatment not unlike that 
of the Castilaii. His poi>iilar story of Pamela was continued by another and 
very inferior hand, under tin* title of Pamela in High Life, The circumstance 
prompted liicliardson to umlertake the continuation himself ; and it turned 
out, like most others, a decided failui'o. Indeed, a skilful continuation seems 
to be the most difiicult \vork of art.' The first effort of the author breaks, as it 
were, uuexpecte<ily on the public, taking their judgments by surprise, and by 
its very success creating a standard by which the author himself is subse- 
quently to be tried, llelore, he was compared witli others ; he is now to be 
compared with himself. I’ho public expectation has been raised. A degree of 
excellence, which might have found favour at first, will now scarcely be 
tolerate<l. It will not even suffice for him to maintain his own level ; he must 
rise above himself. The reader, in the meanwhile, has naturally filled up the 
blank, and insensibly conducted the characters and the stoiy to a termination 
in his own way. As the reality seldom keeps pace with the ideal, the aullfior’s 
execution will hardly come np to the imagination of hi.s readers ; at any rate, 
it will differ fjoni them, and so far bo displeasing. We experience something 
of tins disappointment in tlie dramas borroured from popular novels, where the 
development of the characters by the dramatic autlior, and the new direction 
given to the original story in his hands, rarely fail to offend the tastg and pre- 
conceived ideas of the spectator. To feel the force of this, it is only necessary 
to see the Gag Mannering, Bob Bog, and other plays dramatized from the 
IVaverley Novels, 

Some part of the failure of such continuations is, no doubt, fairly chargeable, 
ill most instances, on the author himself, who goes to his new task with little 
of his primitive buoyancy and vigour. He no longer feels the same interest 
in his own laliouTS, which, losing their freshness, have become as familiar to 
his imagination as a thi'ice-told tale. The new coT^osition has, of course, a 
different complexion from the former, cold, stiff, and disjointed, like a 
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bronze statne^ wboee parte bave been separatoly put together, instead of 
being cast in (me monld when the whole metal was in a state of fdsion. 

The continni^on of Ceirantes forms a splendid exception to the general 
rule. The poipwrity of his first part had drawn forth abundance of criticism, 
and he aTaifed himself of it to correct some material blemishos in the design 
of the second, while an assidnous culture of the Castilian enabled him ta 
enrich his style with greater yariety and beauty. 

Hediad now reached the zenith of his fame, and the profits of his continua- 
tion may have relieved the pecuniary embarrassments under which he had 
strolled. But he was not long to enjoy his triumph. Before his death, 
whi^ took place in the following year, he completed his romance of PtrsiUa 
and Sigismunda^ the dedication to which, written a few days before his death,, 
is strongly characteristic of its writer. It is addressed to nis old patron, Ihe 
Cpnde de Lemos, then absent from the country. After saying, in the words 
of the old Spanish proverb, that he had ** one foot in the stirrup^'' in allusion 
to the distant journey on which he was soon to set out, he ad<ls, ** Yesterday 
I received the extreme unction ; but, now that the shadows of death are 
closing around me, I still cling to life, from the love of it, as well as from the 
desire to behold you again. But if it is decreed otherwise (and the will 
of Heaven be done), your excellency will at least feel assured there was one 
person whose wish to serve you was greater than the love of life itself." 
^ter these reminiscences of his benefactor, ho expresses his own pui^se, 
diould life be spared, to complete several works he had already begun. Such 
were the last words of this illustrious man ; breathing the same j^neroua 
sensibility, the same ardent love of letters, and beautiM serenity of temper 
which distinguished him through life. He died a few days after, on the 23rd 
of April, I 0 I 6 . His remains were laid, without funeral pomp, in the 
monastery of the Holy Trinity at Madrid. No memorial points out the spot 
to the eye of the traveller, nor is it known at this day. And, while many a 
costly construction has been piled on the ashc^s of the little great, to the shame 
of Spain be it spoken, no monument has yet been erected in honour of the 
groatest genius she has produced. He has built, however, a monument for 
himself more durable than brass or sculptured marble. 

Dan Quixote is too familiar to the reader to require any analysis ; but we 
will enlarge on a few circumstances attending its composition but little known 
to the English scholar, which may enanle him to form a better judgment for 
himself. The age of chivalry, as depicted in romances, comd never, of 
course, have had any real existence ; but the sentiments which are described 
as animating that age have been found more or less operative in diflerent 
countries and different periods of society. In Spain, especially, this influence* 
is to be discerned from a very early date. Its inhabitants may be said to have 
liveif in a romantic atmosphere, in which all the extravagances of chivalry 
were nourished by their peculiar situation. Their hostile relations with the 
Moslem kept alive the full glow of religious and patriotic feeling. Their his- 
tory is one interminable crusade. An enemy always on the borders, invited 
perpetual displays of personal daring and adventure. The refinement and 
ma^ific^ce of the Spanish Arabs throw a lustre over these contests, such as 
could not be reflected from the rude skirmishes with their Christian neigh- 
bouzs. Lofty sentiments, embellished by the softer refinements of courtesy, 
were blended in the martial bosom of the Spaniard, and Spain becamo 
en^atically the land of romantic chivalty. 

^e very laws themselves, conceived in this spirit, contributed greatly ta 
foster it. The ancient code of Alfonso the Tenth, in the thirteenth century, 
after many minute regulations for the deportment of the good knight, enjoina 
on him to' ** invoke the name of his mistress in the fight, that it may infuse 
new ardour into his soul, and preserve him from the commission of unluightly 
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actions.” Sncli laws were not a dead letter. The histoiy of S^Mun shown, 
that the sentiment of romantic gallantry penetrated the nation mote deeply, 
and continued longer, than in any other quarter of Christendom* 

Foreign chroniclers, 'as well as domestic, of the fift* ont&ta^ sizteenthi 
centuries, notice the frequent appearance of Spanidi knighrs m different 
courts of Europe, whither they nad travelled, in the language of au old 
writer, “to seek honour and reverence” by their feats of arms. In the- 
Pcuton Letters^ written in the time of Henry the Sixth of England, we fiend a 
notice of a Castilian knight who presented himself before the court, and, 
with his mistress’s favour around his arm, challen^d the English cavaliers 
“ to run a course of sharp spears with him for his sovereign lady's sake.” 
Pulgar, a Spanish chronicler of the close of the sixteenth century, speaks of this 
roving knight-errantry as a thing of familiar occurrence among the young 
cavaliers of his day ; and Oviedo, who lived somewhat later, notices the 
necessity under winch every true knight found himself, of being in love, or 
feigning to be so, in order to give a suitable lustre and incentive to his 
achievements. But the most singular proof of the extravagant pitch to which 
these romantic feelings were carried in Spain occurs in the account of the 
jousts appended to the fine old chronicle of Alvaro de Luna, publislicd by the' 
Academy in 1784. The principal champion was named SueiLo dc Queuones, 
who, with nine companions! in arms, demnded a pass at Orbigo, not far from 
the ^rine of Compostella, against ^1 comers, in the presence of King John 
the Second and his court. The object of this passage of arms, as it was called, 
was to release the knight from the obli^tion imposed on him by his mistress, 
of publicly wearing an iron collar round his neck every Thursday. The jousts 
continued for thirty days, and the doughty champions fought witliout shield 
or target, with weapons healing points of Milan steel. Six hundred and 
twenty-seven encounters took place, and one hundred and sixty-six lances 
were broken, when the emprise was declared to be fairly achieved. The whole 
affair is narrated with becoming gravity by an eye-witness, and the reader 
may fancy himself perusing the adventures of a Launcelot or an Amadis. 
The particulars of this tourney are detailed at length in Mill’s Chivalry 
<vol. li. chap. V.), where, however, the author has defrauded the successful 
champions of their full honours by incorrectly reporting the number of lances 
broken as only sixty-six. 

The taste for these romantic extravagances naturally fostered a corresponding 
taste for the perusal of tales of chivaliy. Indeed, they acted reciprocally on 
each other. These chimerical legends liad once, also, beguilea the long 
evenings of our Korman ancestors; hut, in the progress of civilization, 
had gradually given way to other and more naturu forms of composition. 
They still maintained their ground in Italy, whither they had passed later, 
and where they were consecrated by the hand of genius. But Italy was not 
the true soil of chivalry, and the inimitable fictions of Bojardo, Pnlci, and 
Ariosto were composed with that lurking smile of half-suppressed mirth which, 
far from a serious tone, could raise only a corresponding smile of incredidi^ 
in the reader. 

In Spdn, however, the marvels of romance were all taken in perfect good 
faith, ^ot that they were received as literally true ; but the reader surren- 
dered himself up to the illusion, and was moved to a^iration the recital 
of deeds which, viewed in any other light than os a wild frolic of imagination, 
would he supremely ridiciilous ; for these tales had not the merit of a seductive 
style and melodious versification to relieve them. They were, for the most 
pert, an ill-digested mass of incongruities, in which there was as little keeping 
and probability in the characters as in the incidents, while the whole was told 
in that stilted “ Hercles’ vein,” and vith that licentiousness of allusion and 
imagery which could not fail to dcbanch both the taste and the morals of the 
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youthful reader. The mind, familiarized with these monstrous, over-cplMJ:^^ 
jiictures, lost all relidi for the chaste and sober productions of art. The ibve 
of the gigantic and the marvellous indisposed the reader for the simple deline- 
ations of truth in real history. The feelings expressed by a sensible Spaniard 
of the sixteenth century, the anonymous author of the Dialogo de las LengucLS^ 
probably represent those of many of his contemporaries. “ Ten of the best 
years of my life,” says he, “were spent no more profitably than in devouring 
these lies, which I did even while eating my meals ; and the consequence 
of this depraved appetite was, that if 1 took in hand any true book of 
history, or one that passed for such, I was unable to wade through it.” 

l"he influence of tnis meretricious taste was nearly as fatal on the historian 
himself as on his readers, since he felt compelled to minister to the public 
appetite such a mixture of the marvellous in all his narrations as materially 
discrculited the veracity of his writings. Every hero became a demigod, who 
put the labours of Hercules to shame ; and every monk or old hermit was con- 
verteil into a saint, who wrought more miracles, before and after death, than 
would have sufficed to canonize a monastery. The fabulous ages of Greece 
are scarcely more fabulous than the close of the Middle Ages in Spanish history, 
which compares very discreditably, in this particular, with similar periods in 
most European countries. The confusion of fact and fiction continues to a 
very late age ; and as one gropes his way through 4116 twilight of tradition, he 
is at a loss whether the dim objects are men or shadows. The most splendid 
names in Castilian annals — names incoiporated with the glorious achievements 
of the land, and embalmed alike in the x>age of the chronicler and the song of 
the minstrel — names associated with the most stirring, patriotic recollections — 
are now found to have been the mere coinage of fancy. There seems to be no 
more reason for beli<*.ving in the real existence of Bernardo del Carpi o, of whom 
BO much has been said and sung, than in that of Charlemagne’s paladins, or 
of the Knights of the Bound Table. Even the Cid, tlio nalioiial hero 
of Spain, is contended, by some of the shrewdest native critics of our own 
times, to be an imaginary being ; and it is certain that the splendid fabric of 
his exploits, familiar as household words to every Spaniard, has crumbled to 
pieces under the rude touch of modern criticism. These heroes, it is true, 
flourished before the introduction of romances of chivalry ; but the legends of 
their prowess have been multiplied beyond bounds, in consecpjcnce of the 
taste created by these romances, and an easy fiiith accorded to them at the 
same time, such as would never have been conceded in any other civilized 
nation. In short, the elements of truth and falsehood became so blended, 
that history was converted into romance, and romance received the credit due 
only to history. 

These mischievous consequences drew down the aiiimadvprsioii.s of thinking 
men, and at length provoked tJie intcrfereuce of government itself. In 1543, 
Charles the Fifth, by an edict, prohibited books of chivaliy from being im- 
ported into his American colonies, or being printed, or even read there. The 
legislation for America proceeded from the crown alone, which had always 
regarded the New "World as its owm exclusive property. In 1555, however, 
the Cortes of the kingdom presented o. petition (wliich requires only the royal 
signature to become at once a law), setting forth the manifold evils resulting 
from these romances. There is an air at once both, of simidicity and solemnity 
in the language of this instrument which may amuse the reader : “Moreover, 
we say that it is veiy notorious what mischief has been done to young men 
ond^ maidens, and other persons, by the perusal of books full of lies and 
vanities, like Amad^y and works of that description, since young people 
especially, from their natural idleness, resort to this kind of reading, and, 
becoming enamoured of passages of love or arms, or other nonsense which they 
find set forth therein, when situations at all analogous oiler, aio led to act 
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jLQch more extravagantly than they otherwise would have done. And many 
times the daughter, when her mother has locked her up safely at home, 
amuses herself wjlth reading these books, which do her more hurt than she 
would have received from going abroad. All which redounds, not only to the 
dishonour of individuals, but to the great detriment of conscience, by divert- 
ing the affections from holy, true, and Christian doctrine, to those wicked 
vanities with which the wits, as we have intimated, are completely bewildered. 
To I'emedy this, we entreat your majesty that no book treating of such matters 
be henceforth permitted to be read, that those novr printed be collected and 
burned, and that none be published hereafter without special licence; by 
which measures your majesty will render great service to God as well as to 
these kln^oms," &c. &c. 

Notwithstanding this emphatic expression of public disapprobation, these 
enticing works maintained their poimlarity. The Emperor Charles, unmind- 
*ful of hia own interdict, took great satisfaction in their perusal. The royal 
fHes frequently comTiiem orated the fabulous exi>loits of chivalry, and Philip 
the Secoud, then a young man, appeared in these spectacles in the character 
of an adventurous kiiight-eiTant. Moiutin enumerates more than seventy 
bulky romances, all produced in the sixteenth century, some of which passed 
through several editions, while many more works of the kind have, doubtless, 
escaped his researches. The last on his catalogue was printed in 1602, and 
was composed liy one of the nobles at the court. Such was the state of things 
when Cervantes ^ve to the world the lii*st part of his D(yn, Quixote; and 
it was against priyudices which liad so long bade defiance to public o]>iniaii 
and the law itself that he now aimed the delicate shafts of his irony. It was 
a perilous emprise. 

To effect his end, he did not produce a mere huinoious travesty, like several 
of the Italian poets, who, having selected some well-kn(»wn chariicter in 
romance, make him fall into such low dialogue and such gross buffoonery as 
contrast most ridiculously with his assumed name ; for this, though a very 
good jest in its way, was but a jest, and Cervantes wanted the biting edge of 
satire. He was, bc-sides, too much of a poet — ^was too deeply penetrated with 
the true spirit of chivalry not to respect the noble qualities which were the 
basis of it. He shows this in the aitiu da f6 of the Don’s library, where he 
spares the Amadis de Gaula and some others, the best of their kind. He had 
once himself, ns he tells us, actually commenced a serious tale of chivalry. 

Cervautes brought forward a personage, therefore, in vrliom were embodied 
all those generous virtues which belong to chivalry : disinterestedness, con- 
tempt of danger, unblemished honour, knightly courtesy, and those aspira- 
tions after itle.il excellence which, if empty dreams, sre the dreams of a 
magnanimous spirit. They are, indeed, repi*esented by Cervantes as too 
ethereal for this world, and are su<;cessively dispelled as they come in contact 
with the coarse realities of life. It is this view of the subject which has led 
Sismondi, among other critics, to consitler that the principal end of the author 
was “the ridicule of enthusiasm — the contrast of the heroic with the vulgar,” 
and he sees something profoundly sod in the conclusions to which it leads. 
This sort of criticism appears to he over-refined. It resemblps the efforts of 
some commentators to allegorize the gi*eat epics of Homer and Virgil, throw- 
ing a disagreeable mistiness over the story by converting mere shadows into 
substances, and substance^ into shadows. 

The great purpose of Cervantes was, doubtless, that expressly avowed by 
himself, namely, to coiTCct the popular taste for romances of chivalry. It is 
unnecessary to look for any other in so plain a tale, Although, it is true, the 
conduct of the story produces impres.sions on the reader, to a certain extent, 
like those suggested by Si.smondi. The melancholy tendency, hovrever, is, in 
a great degree, counteracted by the exquisitely ludicrous character of the inci- 
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dents. Perhaps, after all, if we are to hunt for a moral as the key of 
fiction, we with more reason, pronounce it to be the necessity of 

pr^ortioning our undertaking to our capacities. 

mind of the hero, Don Quixote, is an ideal world, into Vhlch> Cenrantes 
has poured all the rich stores of his own imagination, the poet’s golden dreams, 
high romantic exploit, and the sweet visions of pakoral happiness ; the gor- 
geous chimeras of the fSuicied a^e of chivalry, which had so long entranced 
the world ; splendid illusions, whic^ floating before us like the airy bubbles 
which a child throws off from his pipe, reflect, in a thousand variegated tints, 
the mde objects around, until, brought into collision with these, they are 
dashed in pieces, and melt into air. These splendid images derive tenfold 
beauty from the rich, antique colouring of the author’s lang|uage, skilfully 
imitated from the old romances, but which necessarily escapes in the transla- 
tion into a foreign tongue. Don Quixote’s insanity operates both in mistaking 
the ideal for the real, and the real for the ideal. Whatever he has found & 
romances he believes to exist in the world ; and he converts all he meets witli 
in the world into the visions of his romances. It is difficult to say which of 
the two produces the most ludicrous results. 

For the better exposure of these mad fancies, Cervantes has not only put 
them into action in real life, hut contrasted them with another character which 
may be said to form the reverse side of his hero’s. Honest Sancho represents 
the material principle as perfectly os his master does the intellectual or ideal. 
He is of the earth, earihy. Sly, selfish, sensual, his dreams axe not of glory, but 
of good feeding. His only concern is for his carcase. His notions of honour 
appear to bo much the same with those of liis jovial contemporary, Falstaff, 
as conveyed in his memorable soliloqu}'. In the sublime night-piece which 
ends with the fulling-mills — ^traly sublime until wo reach the (Unoueimnt — 
Sancho asks his master, ** Why need you go about this adventure ? It is main 
dark, and there is never a living soul sees us ; we have nothing to do but to 
sheer off and get out of harm’s way. Who is there to take notice of our flinch- 
ing? ” Can anything be imagined more exquisitely opposed to the true spirit 
of chival^t The whole compass of fiction nowhere displays the power of con- 
trast so forcibly as in these two characters ; i»erfectly opposed to each other, 
not only in their minds and general habits, but in the minutest details of 
personal appearance. 

It was a groat effort of art for Cervantes to maintain the dignity of his hero’s 
•character in the midst of the whimsical and ridiculous distresses in which he 
has perpetually involved him. His infirmity leads us to distinguish between 
his character and his conduct, and to absolve him from all responsibility for 
the latter. The author’s art is no less shown in regard to the other principal 
figure in the piece, Sancho Panzo, who, with the most contemptible qualities, 
contrives to keep a strong hold on our interest by the kindness of his nature 
and his shrewd understanding. He is far too shrewd a i^erson, indeed, to make 
it natural for him to have followed so crack-brained a master, unless bribed 
by the promise of a substantial recompence. He is a personification, as it 
were, of the popular wisdom — a “bundle of proverbs,” as his master some- 
where styles him ; and proverbs arc the most compact form in which the 
wisdom of a people is di^sted. They have been collected into several distinct 
works in Spain, where they exceed in number those of any other, if not every 
other, country in Europe. As many of them are of great anti5[uity, they are 
of inestimable price with the Castilian purists, as affording rich samples of 
obsol(fl:e idioms and the various mutations of the language. 

The .%ubordinate pwtraits in the romance, though not wrought with the 
«aina care;^^ra admirame studies of national character. In this -new, the Lon 
(h/Lixott may be said to form an ^och in the history of letters, as the original 
^ that kind of composition, the Kovel of Character, which is one of the dis- 
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tingniahing peculiarities of modem literature. When well executed, this sort 
of writing rises to the dignity of history itself, and may be said to perform no 
insignificant part of the fonctions of the latter. History describes men less as 
they are than as they appear, as they are playing a part on the great political 
theatre — men in masquerade. It rests on state doouments, which too often 
cloak real pumoses unaer an artful veil of policy, or on the accounts of con- 
temporaries blinded by passion or interest. .Even without these deductions, 
the revolutions of states, their wars and their intrigues, do not present the 
only aspect, nor, perhaps, the most interesting, under which human nature can 
be studied. It is man m his domestic relations, around his own fireside, where 
alone his real character can be truly disclosed ; in his ordinary occupations in 
society, whether for purposes of profit or of pleasure ; in his every-day manner 
of living, his tastes and opinions, as drawn out in social intercourse ; it is, in 
short, under all those forms which make up the interior of society that man is 
to be studied, if we would get the true form and pressure of the age— if, iA 
short, we would obtain clear and correct ideas of the actual progress of 
civilization. 

But these topics do not fall within the scope of the historian. He cannot 
find authentic materials for them. They belong to the novelist, who, indeed, 
contrives his incidents and creates his characters, but who, if true to his art, 
animates them with the same tastes, sentiments, and motives of action which 
belong to the period of his fiction. His portrait is not the less true because 
no individual has sat for it. He has seized the physiognomy of the times. 
Who is there that does not derive a more distinct idea of the state of society 
and manners in Scotland from t]i«> Wavcrlc^/ Novels than from the best of its 
historians? of the condition of the middle ages from the si:^le romance of 
Ivanhoe, than from the volumes of Hume or Hallam ? In like manner, the 
pencil of Cervantes has given a far more distinct and a richer portraiture of 
life iu Spain in the sixteenth century than can be gathered from a library of 
monkish chronicles. 

Spain, which furnished the first good model of this kind of writing, seems 
to have possessed more ample materials for it than any other country except 
England. This is perhaps owing, in a great degree, to the freedom and 
originality of the popular character. -It is llie country where the lower classes 
make the nearest approach, iu their conversation, to what is called humour. 
Many of the national proverbs are seasoned with it, as well os the picareseo 
tales, the indigenous growth of the soil, where, however, the humour runs 
rather too mudi to mere practical jokes. The ‘free expansion of the popular 
characteristics may be traced, in part, to the freedom of the political institu- 
tions of the country before the iron hand of the Austrian dynasty was laid on 
it. The long wars with the Moslem invaders called every peasant into the 
field, and gave him a degree of personal consideration. In some of the 
provinces, as Catalonia, the democratic spirit frequently rose to an uncon- 
trollable height. In this free atmosphere the nch and peculiar traits of 
national character were unfolded. The territorial divisions which marked the 
Peninsula, broken up anciently into a number of petty and independent states, 
gave, moreover, great variety to the national portraiture. The rude Asturian, 
the haughty and indolent Castilian, the industrious Aragonese, the indepen- 
dent Catalan, the jealous and wily Andalusian, the effeminate Yalencian, and 
magnificent Granadiue, furnished an infinite variety of character and costume 
for the study of the artist. The intermixture of Asiatic races, to an extent 
unknown in any other European land, was favourable to the same result. The, 
Jews and the Moors were settled in too great numbers, and for ^po ^paany 
centuries, in the land, not to have loft traces of their Oriental 
The best blood of the country has flowed from what the modem ' 

Spaniard of the Inquisition— regards as impure sources : and a worl^ popidar< 
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in the Peninsula, under the name of Tizon de EspafLa^ or Brand of Spain^” 
maliciou^y traces back the pedigreies of the noblest houses in the kingdom to 
a Jewish or Morisco Origin. All these circumstances have conspired to give a 
highly poeftic interest to the * character of the Spaniards ; to make them, iu 
fhet, the most picturesque of European nations, affording rieher and far more 
various subject»«for the iioyelist than ether nations whose peculiarities have 
been kept down by the weight of a despotic government, or the artificial and 
levelling laws of fashion. 

There is one other iKiint of view in which the D6n Quiasote presents itself, 
that of its didactic import. It is not merely moral in its general tendency, 
though. this was a rare virtue in the age in which it Svas written, but is replete 
with admonition and criticism, oftentimes requiring great boldness, as wml as 
originality, in the author. Such, for instance, are the derision of witchcraft, 
and other superstitions common to the Spaniards ; the ridicule of torture, 
which, though not used in the ordinary courts, was familiar to the Inquisition ; 
the frequent strictures on various departments and productions of literature. 
The literary criticism scattered throughout the work ^lo-v^s a profound acquaint- 
ance with the tj’uc i)riiicij)les of taste far before his time, and which has left 
his judgments of tlic writings of his countrymen still of paramount authority. 
In truth, the great scope of his work was didactic, for it was a satire against 
the false taste of his age. And never was there a satire so completely suc- 
cessful. The last romance of chivalry, before the appearance of the Bon 
Quixote^ came out in 1602. 'Itwas the last that was ever published in Spain. 
So completely w'as this kind of writing, which had bade defiance to every 
serious effort, now extinguished by the breath of ridicule, 

**That soft and summer breath, whose subtile power 
Passes the strength of stomis in their most desolate hour.*’ 

It was impossible for any new author to gain an audience. The public bad 
seen how the thunder was fabricated. The spectator had been behind the 
scenes, and witncs.scd of what cheap materials kings and queens were made. 
It was impossible for him, by any stretch of imagination, to convert the tinsel 
and painted baubles which he had seen there into diadems and sceptres. The 
illusion had fled for ever. 

"^ Sdtire seldom survives the local or temporary interests against which it is 
directed. It Joses its life with its sting. The satire of Cervantes is an excep- 
tion. The objects at which it was aimed have long since ceased to interest. 
The modern reader is attracted to the book simply by its executiwi as a work 
of art, and, from want of previous knowledge, comprehends few of the allu- 
sions which gave such infinite zest to the perusal in its own day. .Yet, under 
all these disadvantages, it not only maintains its popularity, hut is far more 
widely extended, and enjoys far higher consideration, than in tlie life of its 
author. Such arc the triumphs of genius ! 

Ceivantes correctly appreciated his own work. He more than once predicted 
its popularity. “I will lay a wager,” says Suncho, “that before long there 
will not he a chopliouse, tavern, or barber’s stall but will have a painting of 
our achievements.” The honest squire's prediction was veriliod in his own 
day : and the author might have seen paintings of his work on wood and on 
canvas, as well as copper-plate engravings of it. Besides several' editions of it 
at home, it was printed, in his own time, in Portugal, Flandei’s, and Italy. 
Since that period it has passed into numberless editions both in Spain and 
other countries. It has been translated into nearly every European tongue 
over and over again ; into English ten times, into French eight, and others 
less frequently. We will close the present notice with a brief view of some of 
the principal editionSi together with that at the head of our article. 
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The cmreiiey of tho romance among all classes frequently myited its ptildi* 
cation uby incompetent hands ; and the consequence was a plentiful crop df 
errors, Until the original text was nearly despoiled of its beauty, while some 
passages were oipitted, and foreign ones still more shamefully interpolated. 
The first attempt to retrieve the origini^ f^om these harpies, who thus foully 
vidlated it, sin^larly enough, was made in England. Quepn Caroline, the 
wife of George the Second, liad formed a collection of books of romance, \rhidi 
she playfully named the library of the sago Merlin.” The* romance of 
Oervantes alone was wanting ; and a nobleman, Lord Carteret, undertook to 
provide her with a suitable copy at his own expense. This was the origin of 
the celebrated edition publislied by Tonson, in Loudon, 1738, 4 tom. 4to. 
It contained the Life of the Author, written for it by the learned Mayans y 
Siscar. It was the first biogmpliy (which merits the name) of Cervantes ; and 
it shows into what oblivion his pci’sonal history had already fnlJcn, that no 
less than seven towns claimed each the honour of giving him biith. The fate 
of Cervantes resembled that of Homer. 

The example thus set by foreigners excited an honourable emulation at 
home ; and at length, in 1780, a magnificent edition, from the far-famed press 
of Ibarra, was published at Madrid, in 4 tom. 4to. under the auspices of the 
Koyal Spanish Academy ; whicli, unlike many other literary bodies of sound- 
ing name, has contributed most essentially to the advancement of letters, not 
merely by original mcmoii's, but by learned and very beautiful editions of 
ancient writers. 1 ts Don Quixote exhibits a most careful revision of the text, 
collated from tho several copies printed in the authors lifetime, and supposed 
to have received his own emendations. There is Loo good reason to believe 
that these coiTections were made with a careless hand ; at all events, there is 
a plentiful harvest of typo^aphioal blunders in these primitive editions. 

Prefixed to the publication of the Academy is the Life of Cervantes, byKios, 
f^itten with uiicon^moii elegance, and containing nearly all that is of much 
interest in his personal history. A copious analysis of the romance follows, 
in which a parallel is closely elaborated between it and tho poems of Homer. 
Uut the romantic and the classical differ too widely from each otlier to admit 
of such an approximation ; and the method of jn’oeceding necessariljr involves 
its author in infinite absurdities, which show an entire ignorance of the true 
principles of philosoiihical criticism, and which he would scarcely liavejfallen 
into had lie given heod to the maxims of Cervantes himself. 

In the following year, 1781, there appeared another edition in England 
deserving of particular notice. It was prepared by the Rev. Mr. Rowle, a 
clergyman at Idemestone, who was so enamoured of the romance of Cervantes, 
that, after collecting a library of such works as could any way illustrate liis 
author, he spent fourteen yCfOi’S in pre]}aTing a suitable commentary on him. 
There was ample scope for such a commentary. Many of the satirical allusions 
of the romance were misunderstood, as we have said, owing to ignorance of 
tlic bjooks of chivalry at which they were aimed. Many incidents and usages, 
familiar to the ago of Cervantes, had long since fallen into oblivion ; and much 
of the idiomatic phraseology had grown to bo obsolete, and required explana- 
tion. Cervantes himself had fallen into stoe egregious blunders, which in his 
subsequent revision of the work he had neglected to set right. The reader 
will readily call to mind the confusion as to Sancho’s Dapple, who appears and 
disappears, most unaccountably, on the scene, according as the author happens 
to remember or forget that he was stolen. He afterward corrected this in two 
or three instances, but left three or four others unheodpd. To the same 
account must be charged numberless gross anachronisms. Indeed, the whole 
second part is an anachronism, since the author introduces his hero criticising 
his first part, in which his own epitaph is recorded. 

Cervantes seems to have had a great distaste for the work of revision. Some 
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of his blunders he laid at the printer*s door, and others he dismissed with the 
remark, more ingenious than tnie^ that they were like moles, which, though 
blemishes in themselves, added to the beauty of the countenance. Ho little 
dreamed that his lapses were to be watched so narrowly, that a catalogue was 
actually to be set down of atl his repetitions and inconsistencies, and that each 
of his hero’s sallies was to be adjusted by an accurate chronological table like 
any real history. He would have been still slower to believe that in the 
middle of the eighteenth century a learned society, the Academy of Literature 
and Fine Arts at Troyes, in Champagne, should have chosen a deputation o 
their body to visit Spain and examine the library of the Escorial, in order t^» 
obtain, i£ possible, the original MS. of that Arabian sage from whom Oervante « 
professed to have translated his romance. This was to be more mad than 
Don Quixote himself ; yet this actually happened. 

. Bowie’s edition was printed in six volumes quarto ; the two last contained 
notes, illustrations, and index, otU^ as well as the text^ in Castilian, Watt, in 
his laborious Bibliotheca Britannica, remarks that the book did not come up 
to the public expectation. If so, the public must have been very unreason- 
able. It was a marvellous achievement for a foreigner. It was the first at- 
tempt at a commentary on the Quixote, and, although doubtless exhibiting 
inaccuracies which a nanve might have escaped, has been a rich mine of illus- 
tration, from which native critics have helped themselves most liberally, and 
sometimes with scanty acknowledgment. 

The example of the J^glish critic led to similar labours in Spain, among the 
most successful of which may be mentioned the edition by Pelliccr, which has 
commended itself to every scholar by its very learned disquisitions on many 
topics both of history and criticism. It also contains a valuable memoir of 
Cervantes, whose life has since been written in a maimer which leaves nothing 
farther to bo desired by Navarrete, well known by his laborious publication of 
documents relative to the early Spanish discoveries. His biography of the 
novelist comprehends all the information, direct and subsidiary, which can 
now be brought together for the elucidation of his personal or literary history. 
If Cervantes, like Tiis gi*eat contemporary Shakspeare, has left few authentic 
details of his existence, the deficiency has been diligently supplied in both oases 
by speculation and conjecture. 

There was still wanting a classical commentary on the Q;uixote devoted to 
the literary execution of the work. Such a commentary has at length appeared 
from tlic pen of Clemenein, the accomplished secretary of the Spanish Academy 
of History, who had acquired a high reputation for himself by the publication 
of the sixth volume of its memoirs, the exclusive work of his own hand. In 
his edition of the romance, besides illuminating with rare learning many of the 
oliscnre points in the narrative, he has accompanied the text with a severe but 
enlightened criticism, which, while it boldly exposes occasional offences 
against taste or grammar, directs the eye to those latent beauties which 
might escape a rapid or an ordinary reader. We much doubt if any Cas- 
tilian classic has been so ably illustrated. Unfortunately, the first part only 
was completed by the commentato]^ who died very recently. It will not be 
easy to find a critic equally qualifiea by his taffto and erudition for the com- 
pletion of the work. 

The English, as we have noticed, have evinced their relish for Cervantes, 
not only by their critical labours, but by repeated translations. Some of these 
are execute with much skill, considering tne difficulty of correctly rendering 
the idiomatic phraseology of humorous <ualogae. The most popular versions 
are those of Motteux, Jarvis, and Smollett. Perhaps the first is the best of 
all. . It was by a Frenchman, who came over to England in the time of James 
the Second. It betrays nothing of its foreign parentage, however, while its 
rich and racy diction and its quaint tunis of expression ard admirably suited 
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to convey a lively and very faithful image of the original The alight tinge of 
antiquity 'which belongs to the time is not displeasing, and comports well with 
the tone of knightl}’’ dimity which distinguishes the hero. Lockhart's notea 
and poetical veriSons of old Castilian ballads, appended to the recent edition 
of Motteux, have rendered it by far the most desirable translation. ,It is 
singular that the first classical edition of Don the first commentary, 

and probably the best foreign translation, should have been all produced m 
England ; and farther, that the English commentator should have wiitten in 
Spanish, and the English translation have been by a Frenchman. 

We now come to Mr. Sales's recent edition of the original, the first, pro- 
bably which has appeared in the New World, of the one-half of which 'the 
Spanish is the spoken language. There was great need of some uniform 
edition to meet the wants of our University, where much inconvenience 
has been long experienced from the discrepancies of the copies used. The 
only ones to be procured in this country are contemptible both in regard to 
printing and paper, and are defaced by the grossest errors. They are the 
careless manufacture of ill-informed Spanish booksellers, made to sell, and 
dear to boot. 

Mr. Sales has adopted a right plan for remedying these several evils. He 
has carefully formed his text on that of the last and most correct edition of 
the Academy, and as he has stereotyped the work, any verbal errors may be 
easily rectified. The Academy has substituted the modem orthography for 
that of Cervantes, who, independently of the change which has gradually 
taken place in the language, seems to have had no uniform system himself. 
Mr. Sales has conformed to the rules prescribed hy this high authority for 
regulating his orthography, accent, and punctuation. In some instances only, 
he has adopted the ancient usage in beginning words with / instead of h, and 
retaining obsolete terminations of verbs, as hcbbladtB for hdblaist hdblahades 
for hahlahais, arnades for amaiSy amahades for amdbais, Ac., no doubt as better 
fiuited to the lofty tone of the good knight's discourses, who himself affected a 
reverence for the antique in his conversation to which his translators have not 
always sufficiently attended. 

In one respect the present editor h|LS made some alterations not before at- 
tempted, we believe, in the text of his original We have already noticed the in- 
accuracies of the earlier copies of the Don partly imputable to Cervantes 

himself, and in a greater degree, doubtless, to his printers. There is no way 
of Tectif3dng such errors by collation with the auwT’s manuscript, which has 
long since disappeared. All that can now be done, therefoi'e, is to point out 
the purer reading in a note, as Clemencin, Arrieta, and other commentators 
have done, or, as Mr. Sales has preferred, to introduce it into the body of the 
text. We w^ give one or two specimens of these alterations : — 

** Foco znas 6 menoB.*'— Tom. i. p. 141. 

The reading in the old editions is “ poco mas d menos,’* a phrase as unintelli- 
gible in Spanish now as its literal translation would bo in English, although 
m use, it would seem from other authorities in the age of Cervantes. 

Pot tales os Jazg:a6 y tuve."— Tom. i. p. 104. 

The old editions add ^*8iemprey" which clearly is incorrect, since Don 
is speaking of the present occasion. 

“Don Quijote qaed6 admlrado/'— Tom. i. p. 143. 

Other editions read **El cual qued<S," &c. The use of the relative leaves the 
reader^in doubt who is intended, and Mr. Sales, in conformity to Clemencm’s 

F 
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snfiffaalioxi^ has made the sentence clear by substitating the name of the 
kmght 

Donde les «ucedi«ron cosbHj” &c.— T om. il. p. 44.* 

In other editions, ^*mcedd6;** bad grammar, since it agrees with a plural 
noun. 

“£n tan poco espacio de tiem^ como ha que eatfuvo alld,'' &c. (tom. ii. p. 
132), instead, of ''estd slid,'* cleany the wrong tense, since the yerb refers to 
past time. 

It is unnecessary to inultiply examples, a sufficient number of which have 
been cited to show on what pnnciples the emendations have been made. They 
have been confined to the correction of such violations of grammar, or such 
inaccuracies of expression, as obscure or distort the meaning. They have been 
made with great circumspection, and in obedience to the su^estiou of the 
highest authorities in the longua^. For the critical scholar, who would natu- 
rally prefer the primitive text with all its impurities, they were not designed. 
But they are of infinite value to the general reader and the student, who may 
now read this beautiful classic purified from those verbal blemishes, which, 
however obvious to a native, eould not fail to mislead a foreigner. 

Besides these emendations, Mr. Sales has illustrated the work by prefixing 
to it the admimblo preliminary discourse of Olemcncin, and by a considerable 
body of notes, selected and abridged from the most approved commentators ; 
and as the object has been to explain the text to the reader, not to involve 
him in antiquarian or critical disquisitions, when his authorities have failed to 
do this the editor has supplied notes of his own, throwing much light on 
inatters least familiar to a foreigner. In this part of his work we thmk he 
might have derived considerable aid from Bowie, whom he does not appear to 
have consulted. The Castilian commentator, Arrieta, whom he liberally uses, 
is largely indebted to tbe English critic, who, as a foreigner, moreover, has 
been Ted into many seasonable explanations that would be superfluous to a 
Spaniard. 

We may notice another i)eculiarity in the present edition, that of breaking 
up the text into reasonable paragraphs, in imitation of the English transla- 
tions ; a great relief to the spirits of the reader, which arc seriously damped, 
iu the ancient copies, by tbe interminable waste of page upon page, without' 
these convenient halting-places. 

But our readers, we fear, will think we are running into an intermiiuihle 
waste of discussion. We will only remark, therefore, in conclusion, that the 
mechanical execution of the booK is highly creditable to our press. It is, 
moreover, adorned with etchings by our American Cruikshank, Johnston — 
some of them original, but mostly copies from tbe late English edition of 
Smollett’s translations. They are designed and executed with much spirit, 
and, no doubt, would have fully satisfied honest Sancho, who predieted this 
kind of immortality for himself and his master. 

We congratulate the public on the possession of an edition of the pride of 
Castilian literature from our own press, in so neat a form, and executed with 
so much correctness and judgment ; and we trust that the ambition of its 
respectable editor will ^tified by its becoming, as it well deserves to be, the 
manual of the student m every seminary tliroughout the country where tho 
noble Castilian language is taught. 
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There is no kind of writing, which has truth and instruction for its main ‘ 
object, so interesting and popular, on the whole, as biography. History, in. 
its larger sense, has to deal with masses, which, while they divide the 
attention by the dazzling variety of objects, from their very generality^ are 
scarcely capable of touching the heart.- The great objects on wliich it Is 
employed have little relation to the daily occupations with which the reader 
is most intimate. A nation, like a corporation, seems to have no soul, and 
its chequered vicissitudes may he contemplated rather with curiosity for the 
lessons they convey than with personal sympathy. How different are the 
feelings excited hy the fortunes of an individual — one of the mighty mass, 
who in the page of history is swept along the current unnoticed and unknown 1 
Instead of a mere abstraction, at once we see a bein^ like ourselves, ** fed witli 
the same food, hurt with the same weapons; subject to the same diseases, 
healed by the same means, warmed and cooled by the same winter aiuL 
summer" as we ai’e. We place ourselves in his position, and see the passing 
cuiTent of events with the same eyes. We become a party to all his little 
schemes— shai'e in his triumphs— or mourn with him in the disappointment of 
defeat. His friends become our friends. We leant to take an interest in 
their characters from their relation to him. As they pass away from the 
stage one after another, and as the clouds of misfortune, perhap.s, or of 
disease, settle around the evening of his own day, we feel the same sadness 
that steals over us on a retrospect of earlier and happier hours. And when at 
last we have followed him to the tomb, we close the volume, and feel that we 
have turned over another cliapter in Ihe history of life. 

On the same principles, probably, we are more moved by the exhibition of 
those characters whose days have been passed in the ordinary routine of 
domestic and social life, than hy those most intimately connected with the 
great public events of their age. What, indeed, is the history of such men 
but that of the times ? The life of Wellington or of Buonaparte is the story 
of the wars and revolutions of Euroj^e. Bui that of Cowper, gliding away in 
the seclusion of rural solitude, reflects all those domestic joys, and, alas ! 
more than the sorrows, which gather around every man’s fireside and his 
heart. In this way the story of the humblest individual, faithfully recoi-ded, 
becomes an object of lively interest. How much is that interest increased in 
the case of a man like Sefott, who, fi'om his own fireside, has sent forth a voice 
to cheer and delight millions of his fellow-men ; whose lile was passed within 
the narrow circle of his own village, as it were, but who, nevertheless, has 
called up more shapes and phantasies within tliat magic circle, acted more 
extraorvfinaiy parts, and afibi'ded more marvels lor the imagination to feed on, 
than can be furnished by the most nimble-footed, niinble-ton^ed ti-aveller, 
from Marco Polo down to Mrs. Trollope, and that literary Sinbad, Captain 
Hall. 

* 1. **lfeixiolrB of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart, by J. O. Lockhart. Five vols. 
12010. Boston: Otis, Broaders, ft Co., 1837.'* 

2. ** ReooUectiona of Sir Walter Scotty Bart, 16mo. London : James Fraser, 1837.” 
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Fortunate as Sir Walter Scott was in his life, it is not the least of his good 
fortunes that he left the task of recording it to one so competent as Mr. 
Lockhart, who, to a familiarity with the person and habits of his iUuBtrions 
subject, unites such entire sympathy with nis pursuits, and such fine tact and 
discrimination in arranging the materials for their illustration.* We have seen 
it objected that the biompher has somewhat transcended his lawful limits in 
occasionally exposing wmat a nice tenderness for the reputation of Scott dbould 
haye led him to conceal ; but, on reflection, we are not inclined to adopt these 
views. It is difficult to prescribe any precise rule by which the biographer 
should be guided in exhibiting the peculiaritieB, and, still more, the defects of 
his subject. He should, doubtless, be slow to draw from olsscurity those 
matters which are of a strictly personal and private nature, particularly when 
they have no material bearing on the character of the individual. But what- 
ever the latter has done, said, or written to others, can rarely be made to 
come within this rule. A swell of panegyric, where everything is in broad 
sunshine, without the relief of a shadow to contrast it, is out of nature, and 
must bring discredit on the whole. Nor is it much better when a sort of 
twilight mystification is spread over a man’s actions, until, as in the case of 
all biographies of Cowper previous to that of Southey, we are completely 
bewildered respecting the real motives of conduct. If ever there was a 
character above the necessity of any management of this sort, it was Scott’s ; 
and we cannot but think that the frank exposition of the minor blemishes 
which sully it, by securing the confidence of the reader in the general fidelity 
of the portraiture, and thus disposing him to receive, without distrust, those 
favour^le statements in his history which might seem incredible, as they 
certainly are unprecedented, is, on the whole, advantageous to his reputation. 
As regards the moral effect on the reader, we may apply Scott’s own argument 
for not always recompensing suffering virtue, at the close of his fictions, with 
temporal prosperity — ^that such au arrangement would convey no moral to the 
heart whatever, since a glance at the ^eat picture of life would show that 
virtue is not always thus rewarded. 

In regard to the literary execution of Mr. Lockhart’s work the public voice 
has long since pronounced on it A prying criticism may discern a few of 
those contraband epithets and slipshod sentences, more excusable in Young 
Peter^s Letters to his Kinsfolk, where, indeed, they are thickly sown, than in 
the production of a grave Aristarch of British criticism. But this is small 
gam^ where every re^er of the least taste and sensibility must find so much 
to applaud. It is enough to say, that in passing from the letters of Scott, 
with which the work is enriched, to the text of the biographer, we find none 
of those chilling transitions which occur on the like occasions in more 
bungling productions ; as, for example, in that recent one in which the 
unfortunate Hannah More is done to death by her friend Koberts. On the 
contrary, we are sensible only to a new variety of beauty in the style of 
compoation. The correspondence is illumined oj all that is needed to make 
it intelligible to a stranger, and selected with such discernment as to produce 
the clearest impression of the character of its author. The mass of interesting 
details is conveyed in langu^ richly coloured with poetic sentiment, and, at 
the some time, without a tinge of uiat mysticism which, as Scott himself 
truly remarked, ** will never do for a writer of fiction, no, nor of history, nor 
mom essays, nor sermons;*’ but whicb, nevertheless, finds more or less 
favour in our own communi^, at the present day, in each and all of these. 

The second work which we have placed at the head of this article, and from 
which the last remark of Sir Walter’s was borrowed, is a series of notices 
ori^ally ]^nbli^ed in Fraser^s Magazine, but now collected, with consider- 
able addi&ns, into a separate volume. Its author, Mr. Bobert Pierce 
Gillies^ is a gentleman of the Scotch bar, favourably known by translations 
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£rom the German. The work conveys a lively report of several scenes and 
events, which, before the appeSiance of Lockhart’s book, were of more 
interest and importance than they can now be, lost, as they are, in the flood 
of light which poured on us from that source. In the absence of the sixth 
and last volume, however, Mr. Gillies may help us to a few particulars 
respecting the closing years of Sir Walter’s me, that may have some novelty 
r— we know not how much to be relied upon — for the reader. In the present 
notice of a work so familiar to most persons, wc shall confine ourselves to some 
of those circumstances which contribute to form, or have an obvious connection 
with, his literary character. 

Walter Scott was bom at Edinburgh, Aurast 15th, 1771. The character 
of his father, a respectable member of that class of attomies who in Scotland 
are called writers to the signet, is best conveyed to the reader by saying that 
he sat for the portrait of Mr. Saunders Fairford in RedgaurUlct. His mother 
was a woman of taste and imagination, and had an obvious inilnence ih 
guiding those of her son. His ancestors, by both father’s and mother's side, 
were of gentle blood,” a position which, placed between the highest and the 
lower rai&s in society, was extremely &vouTable, as affording facilities for 
•communication with both. A lameness in his infancy — a most fortunate 
lameness for the world, if, as Scott says, it spoiled a soldier — and a delicate 
constitution, made it expedient to tiy the efficacy of country air and diet, and 
he was placed under the roof of his paternal grandfather at Sandy-Knowe, a 
few miles distant from the capital. Here his days were passed in the open 
fields, with no other fellowship,” as he says, “than that of the sheep and 
lambs and here, in the lap of nature, 

Meet nurse for a poetic child/' 

his infant vision was greeted with those rade, romantic scenes which his own 
verses have since hallowed for the pilgrims from every clime. In the long 
evenings, his imagination, as ho grew older, was waimed by traditionary 
legends of border heroism and adventure, repeated by the aged relative, who 
had herself witnessed the last gleams of border d^ivalry. His mcmoiy was 
one of the first powers of his mind vffiich exhibited an extraordinary develop- 
ment. One of the longest of these old ballads, in particular, stuck so close 
to it, and he repeated it with such stentorian vociferation, as to draw from 
the minister of a neighbouring kirk the testy exclamation, *' One may as well 
speak in the mouth of a cannon as where that child is.” 

On his removal to Edinburgh, in his eighth year, he was subjected to 
different influences. His worthy father was a severe martinet in all the forms 
of his profession, and, it may be added, of his religion, which he contrived to 
make somewhat burdensome to his more volatile son. The tutor was still 
more strict in his religious sentiments, and the lightest literary diversiou in 
which either of them indulged was such as could be gleaned from the time- 
honoured folios of Archbishop Spottiswoode or worthy Robert Wodrow. Even 
here, however, Scott’s young mind contrived to gather materials and impulses 
for future action. In his long arguments with Master Mitchell, he became 
steeped in the history of the Covenanters and the persecuted Church of 
Scotland, while he was still more rooted in his own Jacobite notions, early 
instilled into his mind by the tales of his relatives of Sandy-Enowe, whose 
own family had been out iu the ** affair of forty-five.” Amid the professional 
and polemical worthies of his father’s library, Scott detected a copy of 
Shakspeare, and he relates with what goM he used to creep out of his bed, 
'whei'e he had been safely deposited for the night, and, by the light of the fire, 
in puris naturalilms, pore over the pages of the great magician, and study 
^ose mighty spells by which he gave to air}' phantasies t'ho forms and substance 
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of hamanity. Scott distinctly recollected the time and the spot where he first 
opened a volume of Percy’s RdiqmB of En^ish Poetry ; a work which may 
have su£^sted to him the plan and the purpose of the Border Mmatrelsy. 
Every (fay’s experience shows how much moio actively *the business ol 
education goes on out of school than in it ; and Scott’s history shows equally 
that genius, whatever obstacles may be thrown in its way in one direction, 
will find room for its expansion in another, as the young tree sends forth its 
shoots most prolific in tliat quarter where the sunshine is permitted to 
fall on it. 

At the High School, in which he was placed by his father at an early period, 
lie seems not to have been particularly (iistinguished in the regular course of 
studies. His voracious app(‘tite for books, however, of a certain cast, as 
romances, chivalrous tales, and worm-eaten chronicles scarcely less chivalrous, 
and his wonderful memory for such reading as stmek his fancy, soon made 
him regarded by his fellows as a phenomenon of black-letter scholarship, 
which in process of time achieved for him the cognomen of that redoubtable 
schoolman, Duns Scotus. Ho now also gave evidence of his powers of creation 
as well as of acquisition. He became noted for bis own stories, generally 
bordering on the marvellous, with a plentiful seasoning of knight-errantry,* 
which suited his bold and chivalrous temper. “ Slink over beside me, Jamie,” 
he would whisper to his schoolfellow Ballantyne, “and I’ll tell you a story.” 
Jamie was, indeed, destined to sit beside him duiing the groater part of his life. 

The same tastes and talents continued to display themselves more strongly 
with increasing years. Having beaten pretty thoroughly the ground of 
romantic and legendary lore, at least so far as the English libraries to which 
he had access would permit, ho next endeavoured, while at tJio university, 
to which he had been transferred from the high school, to pursue the same 
subject in the continental languages. Many were the strolls which ho took 
in the neighbourhood, especially to Arthur’s Seat and Salisbuiy Crags, where, 
perched on some almost inaccessible eyrie, he might be seen conning over his 
Ariosto or Cervantes, or some other bard of romance, with some favouiite 
companion of his stuclies, or pouring into the ears of the latter his own boyish 
legends, glowiug with 

“ Achievements higli, 

AikI circumstance of chivalry/' 

A ciitical knowledge of these languages he seems not to have obtained, and, 
even in the French, made but an indiiTereut figure iu conversation. An 
accurate acquaintance with the pronunciation and prosody of a foreign tongue 
is undoubtedly a desirable accomplishment ; but it is, after all, a mere accom- 
plishment subordinate to the great purposes for wliicli a language is to be 
learned. Scott did not, as is too often the case, mistake the shell for the 
kernel. He looked on huiguage only as the key to unlock the foreign stores 
of wisdom, the pearls of inestimable price, wherever found, with which to 
enrich his native literature. 

After a brief residence at the university, he was regularly indented as an 
apprentice to his father in 1786 . One can hardly imagine a situation less 
congenial with the ardent, effervescing spirit of a poetic fancy, fettered down 
to a daily routine of drudgery scarcely above that of a mere scrivener. It 
proved, however, a useful school of discipline to him. It fonned early.habits 
of method, punctuality, and laborious industry ; business habits, in short, 
most adverse to the poetic temperament, but inclispensable to the accompli^- 
ment of the gigantic tasks which he afterward assumed. He has himself 
borne testimony to his general diligence in his new vocation, anil tells us that 
on one occasion he transcribed no less than a hundred and twenty folio pages 
at a sitting. 
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In the midst of these mechanical duties, he did not lose sight of the faroiiHte 
objects of his study and meditation. He mode frequent excursions into the 
Lowland, as well as Highland districts in search of tf^tiona!^ relics. These 
pilgrimages be frequently pesformed on foot. His constitution, now become 
hardy by severe training, made him careless of exposure, and his frank and 
warm-hearted manners — eminently favourable to his purposes, by thawing at 
once any feelings of frosty reserve* which might have encountered a stranger — 
made him equally welcome at the staid and decorous manse, and at the rough 
but hospitable board of the peasant. Here was, indeed, the study of the 
future novelist ; the very school in which to meditate those models of charac- 
ter and situation which he was afterward, long afterward, to transfer, in 
such living colours, to the canvas. “He was makin’ himsell a* the time,'* 
says one of his companions, “ but he didna ken, maybe, what he was about 
till years had passed. At hi'st he thought o’ Uttlc, I dare say, but the queer- 
ness and the fun.” The honest writer to the signet does not seem to have 
thought it either so funny or so profitable ; for on his son’s return from one 
of these raidSy as he styled them, the ohl gentleman peevishly inquired how 
he had been living so long ? “ Pi*utty much like the young ravens,” answered 

Walter ; “ I only wished I had been as good a player on the flute as poor 
George Primrose in th(i Vicar of WakeJuQ. If 1 h^l his art, I should like 
nothing better than to tramp like him from cottage to cottage over the world.” 
“ 1 doubt,” said the grave clerk to the signet, “ 1 greatly doubt, sir, you were 
bom for iiae better than a gangrel scrapegut/** Perhaps even the revelation, 
could it have been made to him, of his sou’s future literary glory, wotihl 
scarcely have satisfied the worthy father, who probably would have regarded 
a seat on the bench of the Court of Sessions as mueh higher glory. At all 
events, this was not far from tlie judgment of Dominie Mitchell, who, in his 
notice of his illustrious pupil, “sincerely regrets that Sir Waltei-’s precious 
time was devoted to the tlulce inthor than the tUile of composition, and that 
his great talents should have been wasted on such subjects I” 

It is imijossible to glance at Scott’s early life without perceiving how power- 
fully all its circumstances, whether accidental or contrived, conspired to train 
him for the peculiar position he wa.^ destined to occupy in the world of letters. 
There never was a character in whose infant germ the mature and fully deve- 
loped lineaments might be more distinctly traced. What he was in his riper 
age, so he was in his boyhood. We discern the same tastes, the same peculiar 
talents, the same social temper and affections, and, in a great degree, the 
same habits — in their embryo state, of course, but distinctly marked — and bis 
biographer has sliown no little skill in enabling us to trace their gradual, 
progressive expansion, from the hour of ‘ his birth up to the full prime and 
maturity of manhood. 

In 1792, Scott, whose original destination of a writer had been changed to 
that of an advocate — from his father’s conviction, as it would seem, of the 
suporiority of his talents to the former station — was admitted to the Scottish 
bar. Here he continued in assiduous attendance during the regular terms, 
but more noted for his stories in the outer house than his arguments in court. 
It may appear singular, that a person so gifted, both as a writer and as a 
raconteur, ^ould have had no greater success in his profession. But the case 
is not uncommon ; indeed, expeiicnce shows that the most eminent writers 
have not made the most successful speakers. It is not more strange than that 
a good writer of novels should not excel as a dramatic author. Perhaps a 
consideration of the subject would lead us to refer the phenomena iu both 
cases to the same principle. At all events, Scott was an exemplification of 
both, and we leave the smution to those who have more leisure and ingenuity 
to unravel the mystery. 

Scott’s leisure, in the meantime, was well employed in storing his mind 
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witli German romance, with whose wild fictions, intrenching on the grotesque, 
he foimd at ^at time more sympathy than in later life. In 1796, he first 
appeared before the public as a translator of Burger’s well-known ballads^ 
thrown off by him at a heat, and which found favour with the few into whose 
hands they jessed. He subsequently adventured in Monk Lewis’s crazy bark, 
Tales of Worider^ which soon went to pieces, leaving, however, among its 
surviving fragments the scattered contributions of Scott. 

At las^ in 1802, he gave to the world his first two volumes of the Border 
Minstrehry^ printed by his old schooKellow Ballantync,' and which, by the 
beauty of the tomography, as wmll as literary execution, made an epoch in 
Scottish literary history. There was no work of Scott’s after-life which showed 
the result of so much preliminary labour. Before ten years old, he had col- 
lected several volumes of ballads and traditions, and we have seen how dili- 
gently he pursued the same vocation in later years. The publication was 
admitted to be far more faithful, as well as Wilfully collated, than its proto- 
type, the Jteliques of Bishop Percy ; while his notes contained a mass of 
antiquarian information relative to border life, conveyed in a style of beauty 
unprecedented in topics of this kind, and e^ivened with a higher interest 
than poetic fiction. Percy’s Beliques had prepared the way for the kind 
reception of the Mmstrelsy, by the general relish — notwithstanding Dr. John- 
son’s protest — it had created for the simple pictures of a pastoral and heroic 
time. Burns had since familiarized the En^ish ear with the Doric melodies 
of his native land ; and now a greater than Bums appeared, whose first pro- 
duction, by a slngiilar chance, came into the world in the very year in which 
the Ayrshii*e minstrel was withdrawn from it, as if nature had intended that 
the chain of poetic inspiration should not be broken. The delight of the 
public was faiihcr augmented on the appearance of the third volume of the 
Mmstrehyf containing various imitations of the old ballad, which displayed 
the rich fashion of the antique, purified from the mould and nist by which the 
beauties of such weather-beaten trophies are defaced. 

The first edition of the Minstrels^ consisting of eight hundred copies, went 
off, as Lockhart tells us, in less than a year ; and the poet, on the publication 
of a second, received five hundred pounds sterling from Longman — an enor- 
mous price for such a commodity, but the best bargain, probably, that the 
bookseller ever made, as the subsequent sale has since extended to twenty 
thousand copies. 

Scott was not in great haste to follow up his success. It was three years 
later before he took the field as an independent author, in a poem which at 
once placed him among the great originm writers of his country. The Lay 
of the Last MiTtstrel, a complete expansion of the ancient ballad into an epic 
form, was published in 1806. It was opening a new creation in the realm of 
fancy. It seemed as if the author had transfused into his page the strong 
delineations of the Homeric pencil, the rude but generous gallantry of a 
primitive period, softened by tne more airy and magical inventions of Italian 
romance,* and conveyed in tones of natural melody, such as had not been heard 
since the strains of Burns. The book speedily found that unprecedented 

* “ Mettendo lo Turpin, lo metto anoh’ lo,” 
says Ariosto, playfully, when he tells a particularly tough story. 

“ I cannot tell how the truth may be, 

1 say the tale as *twa8 said to me,” 

says the author of the ** Lay,” on a similar occasion. The resemblance might be traced 
much farther than mere forms of expression, to the Italian, who, like 

” the Ariosto of the North, 

Song ladye-love, and war, romance, and knightly worth.” 
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circuLation which all hia subsequent compositions attained. Other writers 
had addressed themselves to a more j^uliar and limited feeling ; to a nar- 
rower, and generally a more select, audience. But Scott was found to combine' 
all the qualities qI' interest for eveiy order. He drew from the pure springa 
which gush forth in every heart His narrative chained every Tenor’s atten- 
tion by the stirring variely of its incidents, while the fine touches of sentiment 
with which it abounded, like wild-flowers, springing up spontaneously around,, 
were full of freshness and beauty, that m^e one wonder others should not 
have stooped to gather them before. . . 

The success of the Lay determined the course of its author’s future life. 
Notwithstanding his punctual attention to his profession, his utmost profits* 
for any one year of we ten he had been in practice had not exceeded two- 
hundred and thirty pounds ; and of late they had sensibly declined. Latterly, 
indeed, he had coquetted somewhat too openly with the Muse for 1:^ 
professional reputation. Themis has always been found a stem and jealous 
mistress, cha^ of dispensing her golden favours to those who are seduced into- 
a flirtation with her more volatile sister. 

Scott, however, soon found himself in a situation that made him indepen- 
dent of her favours. His income from the two offices to which he was 
promoted, of Sheriff of Selkirk, and Clerk of the Court of Sessions, was so^ 
ample, combined with what fell to him by inheritance and marriage, that he 
was left at liberty freely to consult his own tastes. Amid the seductions of 
poetry, however, he never shrunk from his burdensome professional duties; 
and he submitted to all their drudgery with unflinching constancy, when the 
labours of his pen made the emoluments almost beneath consideration. He 
never relished the idea of being divorced from active life by the solitary occu- 
pations of a recluse. And his official functions, however severely they taxed 
ms time, may he said to have, in some degree, compensated him by the new 
scenes of life which they were constantly disclosing — ^the very materials 
of those fictions on which his fame and his fortune were to be built. 

Scott’s situation was eminently propitious to literary pursuits. He was 
married, and passed the better portion of the year in the country, where the 
quiet pleasures of his fireside circle, and a keen relish for rural sports, relieved 
his mind, and invigorated both health and spirits. In early life, it seems, he 
had been crossed in lo^vo ; and like Dante and Byron, to whom, in tlds respect, 
he is often compaied, he had more than once, according to his hiompher, 
shadowed forth in his verses the object of his unfortunate passion. He does- 
not appear to have taken it very seriously, however, nor to have shown the 
morbid sensibility in relation to it discovered by both Byron and Dante, 
whose stem and solitary natures were cast in a very different mould from the 
social temper of Scott. 

His next great poem was his Marmion, transcending, in the judgment of 
many, all his other epics, and containing, in the judgment of all, passages of 
poetic fire which he never equalled, but which, nevertheless, was meted on 
its entrance into the world by a critique, in the loading journal of tne day, of 
the most caustic and unfriendly temper. The journal was the Edmb^gh, to 
which he hod been a frequent contributor, and the reviewer was his intimate 
friend, Jeffrey. The unkindest cut in the article was the imputation of a 
neglect of Scotti^ character and feeling. There is scarcely one trait of 
true Scottish nationality or patriotism introduced into the whole poem ; and 
Mr. Scott’s only expression of admiration for the beautiful country to which 
he belongs is put, if we rightly remember, into the mouth of one of his 
Southern favourites.” This of Walter Scott ! 

Scott was not slow, after this, in finding the political principles of the 
Edimbtirgh so repugnant to his own (and they certainly were as opposite as- 
the poles), that he first dropped the journal, and next laTOured with unwearied 
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diligence to oiganize another, whose main purpose should be to counteract the 
heresies of the former. This was the origin of the London Quarterly^ more 
imputable to Lott's exertions than to those of any, indeed all other persons. 
The result has been, doubtless, highly serviceable to the interests of both 
morals and letters. Not that the new Review was conducted with more fair- 
ness, or, in this sense, principle, than its antagonist. A remark of Scott’s 
own, in a letter to Ellis, shows with how much principle : — I have runup an 
attempt on The Curse of Kehama for the Quarterly. It affords cruel openings 
to the quizzers, and 1 suppose will get it roundly in the Edinburgh Eeview, 

1 would have made a very different hand of it, indeed, had the order of the 
day heenpour dickirer,'* But, although the fate of the individual was thus, 
to a certain extent, a matter of caprice, or, rather, prejud^ent in the critic, 
yet the great abstract questions in morals, politics, and literature, by being 
discussed on both sides, were presented in a fuller, and, of course, fairer light 
to the public. Another beneficial result to letters was — and we shall gain 
credit, at least, for candour in confessing it — that it broke down somewhat of 
that divinity which hedged in the despotic we of the reviewer, so long as no 
rival arose to contest the sceptre. The claims to infallibility, so long and 
slavishly acquiesced in, fell to the ground when thus stoutly asserted by 
conflicting parties. It was pretty clear that the same thing could not be 
all black and all white at the same time. In short, it was the old story of 
pope and anti-pope ; and the public began to find out that there might be 
iiopes for the salvation of an author, though damned by the literary 
popedom. Time, by reversing many of its decisions, must at length have 
shown the same thing. 

But to return. Scott showed how nearly he had been touched to the quick 
by two other acts not so discreet. These were, the establishment of an AnnvuU 
JiegUter, and of the great publishing house of the Ballantyncs, in which he 
became a silent paitner. The last step involved him in grievous embarrass- 
ments, and stimmated him to exertions which required a frame of adamant 
and soul of fire.” At the same time, we find him overwhelmed with poetical, 
biogi'aphical, historical, and critical compositions, together with editorial 
labours of appalling mamitudo. In this multiplication of himself in a thou- 
sand forms we see him al^'ays the same, vigorous and effective. Poetry,” he 
says in one of his letters, '* is a scourging crop, and ought not to be hastily 
repeated. Editing, therefore, may be considered as a gi’een crop of turnips or 
pease, extremely useful to those whose circumstances do not admit of mvins 
their farm a summer fallow.” It might be regretted, however, that he would 
have wasted powers fitted for so much higher culture on the coarse products 
of a kitchen garden, which might have been safely trusted to inferior nands. 

In 1811, Scott gave to the world his exquisite poem. The Lady of the Lake, 
One of his fair friends had remonstrated with him on thus risking again the 
laurel he had already w6h. He replied with characteristic, and, indeed, 
prophetic spirit, ** If I fail, I will write prose all my life. But if I succeed, 

‘ Up wl* the bonnie blue bonnet. 

The dirk and the feather an* a*^! ’ " 

In his eulogy on Byron, Scott remarks, ** There has been no reposing under 
the shade of his laurels, no living upon the resource of past reputation ; none 
of that coddling and pett]^ precaution which little authors call * taking care of 
their fame.* Byron let his fame take care of itself.” Scott could not have 
more accurately described his own character. 

The XMdy of the Lake was welcomed with an enthusiasm surpassing that 
which attends any other of his poems. It seemed like the sweet breauings 
of luB native pibroch, stealing over glen and mountain, and calling up all the 
deUcioas associations of rural solitu^B^ which beautifiilly contrasts with the 
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din of battle and tbe shrill cry of the war-trumpet, that stirred the soul in 
eyeiy page of his Marmion, The publication of this work carried his fame 
as a poet to its most brilliant height. The post-horse duty rose to an extraor- 
dinary degree in Scotland, from the eagerness of travellers to visit the 
localities of the poem. A more substantial evidence was afforded in its 
amazing circulation, and, consequently, its profits. The press could scarcely 
keep pace with the public demand, and no less than fifty thousand copies of 
it have been sold since the date of its appearance. . The successful author 
received more than two thousand guineas for his production. Milton received 
ten pounds for the two editions which he lived to see of his Paradise Lost. 
The Ayrshire banl had sighed for “a lass wi' a tocher.” Scott had noi^ 
found one, where it was hardly to be expected, in the Muse. 

While the poetical fame of &ott vras thus at its zenith, a new star rose above 
the horizon, whose eccentric course and dazzling radiance completely bewil- 
dered the spectator. In 1812, Ckilde Harold appeared, and the attention 
seemed to be now called, for the first time, from the outward form of man and 
visible nature, to the secret depths of the soul. The darkest recesses of 
human passion were laid open, and the note of sorrow was prolonged in tones 
of agonized sensibility, the more touching as coming from one wdio was 
placed on those dazzling heights of rank and fashion wdiic.h, to the vulgar eye 
at least, seem to lie in unclouded sunshine. Those of the present generation 
who have heard only the same key thrummed mi by the i'eeblo 

imitators of his lordship, can forni no idea of the effect produced when the 
chords were first swept by the master’s fingers. It was found impossible for 
the ear, once attuueci to strains of such compass autl lavishing hanriony, to 
return with the same relish to purer, it might be, but tamer melody ; anil the 
sweet voice of the Scottish minstrel lost much of its power to charm, let him 
charm never so wisedy. While RoJcchy was in preparation, bets were laiil on 
the rival candidates by the wits of the day. The sale of this poem, though 
great, sliowed a sensible decline in the popularity of its author. This became 
still more evident on the publication of The Lord of the Isles ; and Scott 
admitted the conviction with his characteristic spirit and good-natui’c. “ ‘ Wei I,* 
James ’ (he said to his printer), * I Have given you a w’cek — what are people 
saying about the Lord of the Isles f ’ I hesitated a little, after the fashion of 
Gil Bias, but he speedily brought the matter to a point. ‘ Come,* he said, 
* speak out, my good fellow ; what has put it into your head to be on so much 
ceremony vnth me all of a sudden ? But I see how it is ; the result is given 
in one word — Disappointment.* My silence admitted his inference to the 
fullest extent. His countenance certainly did look rather blank for a few 
seconds ; in tnith, he had been wholly unprepared for the event. At lengtJi 
he said, with perfect cheerfulness, ‘ Well, well, James, so be it j but you know 
we must not droop, for we can’t afford to give oven Since one line has failed, 
we must stick to something else.’” This something else was a mine he hcul 
already liit upon, of invention and substantial wealtli, such os Thomas the 
Rhymer, or Miciiacl Scott, or any other adept in the black art, liad ever 
dreamed of. 

Everybody knows the story of the composition of WaverUij^Mho most inte- 
resting story in the annals of letters — ^and how, some ten years after its com- 
mencement, it was fished out of some old lumber in au attic, and completed 
in a few weeks for the press in 1814. Its appearance marks a more distinct 
epoch in English literature than that of the poetry of its author. All previous 
attempts in the same school of fiction — a school of English growth- -had been 
cramped by the limited information or talent of the writers. Smollett had 
produced £is spirited sea-pieces, and Fielding his warm sketches of country 
life, both of them mixed up with bo much Billingsgate as required a strong 
flavour of wit to make them tolerable. Richai'dson had covered acres of 
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canvas with his faithfiiFfamily pictures. Mrs. Bodcliffe had dipped up to the 
elbows in horrors ; while Miss Burney’s fashionable gossip, and Miss Edge- 
worth’s Hogarth drawing of the prose — not the poetry — of life and character, 
had each and all found favour in their respective ways. * But a work now 
appeared, in wMch the author swept over the whole range of character with 
entire freedom as well as fidelity, ennobling the whole by high historic asso- 
ciations, and in a style varying with his tneme, but whose pure and classic 
flow was tincturod with just so much of poetic colouring as suited the purposes 
of romance. It was Shakspeare in prose. 

The work was published, as we know, anonymously. Mr. Gillies states, 
however, that, while in the press, fragments of it were communicated to “ Mr. 
Mackenzie, Dr. Brown, Mrs. Hamilton, and other savaiis or samTvUs, whose 
dicta on the merits of a new novel were considered unimpeachable.” By their 
approbation “ a strong body of friends was formed, and the curiosity of the 
public prepared the way for its reception.” This may explain the rapidity 
with which the anonymous publication rose into a degree of favour, which, 
though not less surely, perhaps, it might have been more slow in achieving. 
The author jealously preserved his incognito, and, in order to heighten the 
mystification, flung ofi, olmost simultaneously, a variety of works in prose and 
poetry, any one of which might have been the labour of months. The public 
for a moment was at fault. There seemed to be six Kiclimonds in the field. 
The world, therefore, was reduced to the dilemma of either supposing tliat 
half a dozen different hands could work in precisely the same f-tyle, or that 
one could do the work of half a dozen. With time, however, the veil wore 
thinner and thinner, until at length, and long before the ingenious argument 
of Mr. Adolphus, there was scarcely a critic so purblind as not to discern 
behind it the features of the mighty minstrel. 

Constable had oflbred seven hundred pounds for the new novel. “ It was,” 
says Mr. Lockhart, “ ten times as much as Miss Edgeworth ever.rcalized from 
any of her popular Irish tales.” Scott declined the offer, which had been a 
good one for the bookseller had he made it as many thousand. But it passed 
the art of necromancy to divine this. 

Scott, once entered on this new career, followed it up with an energy un- 
rivalled in the histoiy of literature. The public mind was not suffered to cool 
for a moment, before its attention was called to another miracle of creation 
from the same hand. Even illness, that would have broken the spirits of 
most men, as it prostrated the physical energies of Scott, opposed no impedi- 
ment to the march of composition. When he could no longer write he could 
dictate, and in this w^ay, amid the agonies of a racking disease, he composed 
The Bride of LammermooTf the Legend of Montrose^ and a great part of 
Ivanhoe, The first, indeed, is darkened witn those deep shadows that might 
seem thrown over it by the sombre condition of its author. But what shall we 
say of the imperturbable dry humour of the gallant Captain Dugald Dalgetty, 
of Drumthwacket, or of the gorgeous revelries of Ivanhoe — 

“Suck Bights as youtliful poets dream, 

On summer eves by haunted stream 

what shall we say of such brilliant day-dreams for a bed of torture ? Never 
before had the spirit triumphed over such agonies of the flesh. ** The best 
way,” said Scott, in one of his talks with Gimes, is, ^ possible^ to triumph 
over disease, by setting it at defiance ; somewhat on the same principle as one 
avoids being stung by Doldly grasping a nettle.” 

The prose fictions were addressed to a much laiger audience than the poems 
could be. They had attrftctions for every age and every class. The profits, of 
^urse, were commensurate. Arithmetic has never been so severely taxed as 
in the computation of Scott’s productions and the proceeds resulting fr)m them. 
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In one year he received (or, more properly, was ciedited with, for it is some- 
what doubtful how much he acttxally received) fifteen thousand pounds for his 
novel^ comprehending the first edition and the copyright. The discoverjr of 
this rich mine fthnisned its fortunate proprietor with the means of gratifying 
the fondest and even most chimerical desires. He had always coveted the 
situation of a lord of acres — a Scottish laird — where his passion for planting 
might find scope in the creation of whole forests — ^for ever^hing with nim was 
on a magnificent scale — and whr'in he might indulge the kindly feelings of his 
nature in his benevolent officer to a numerous and dependent tenant^. The 
few acres of the original purchase now swelled into hundreds, and, for aught 
we know, thousands ; for oiLe tract alone we find incidentally noticed as cost- 
ing thirty thousand poun(U. ** It rounds off the property so handsomely," he 
says, in one of liis letters. There was always a comer to “round off." The 
mansion, in the mean time, from a simple cottage omie, was amplified into 
the dimensions almost, as well as the bizarre proportion^ of some old feudal 
castle. The furniture and decorations were of the costliest kind ; the wain- 
scots of oak and cedar ; the floors tessellated with marbles, or woods of diffe- 
rent dyes ; the ceilings fretted and carved with the delicate tracery of a Gothic 
abbey; the storied windows blazoned with the richly-coloured insignia of 
heraldry, the walls garnished with time-honoured trophies, or curious spe- 
cimens of art, or volumes sumptuously bound — ^in short, with all that luxury 
could demand or ingenuity devise ; while a copious reservoir of supplied 
every corner of the mansion with such fountains of light as must have puzzled 
the genius of the lamp to provide for the less fortunate Aladdin. 

Scott’s exchequer must have been seriously taxed in another form by the 
crowds of visitors whom he entertained under his. hospitable roof. There was 
scarcely a person of note, or, to say the tmth, not of note, who visited that 
country, witliout paying his respects to the Lion of Scotland. Lockhart 
reckons up a full sixth of the British peer^o who had been there within his 
recollection ; and Captain Hall, in his amusing remarks, that it was not 
unusual for a dozen or more coach loads to find their way into his grounds in 
the course of the day, most of whom found or forced an entrance into the 
mansion. Such was the heavy tax paid by his celebrity, and, we may add, 
his good-nature ; for, if the one had been a whit less than the other, he could 
never have tolerated such a nuisance. 

The cost of his correspondence gives one no light idea o^the demands made on 
his time, as well as purse, in another form. His postage'for letters, independently 
of franks, by which a large portion of it was covered, amounted to a hundred and 
fifty pounds, it seems, in the course of the year. In this, indeed, should be in- 
cluded ten pounds for a pair of unfortunate OherokeeLo'f^s^ sent all the way from 
our own hapuy land in order to be god-fathered by Sir Walter on the London 
boards. Pernaps the smart-money he had to pay on this interesting occasion 
had its influence in mixing up rather more acid than was natural to him in his 
judgments of our countrymen. At all events, the Yankees find little favour 
on &e few occasions on which he has glanced at them in his correspondence. 
“ I am not at all surprised," he says, in a letter to Miss Edgeworth, “ 1 am 
not at all surprised at what you say of the Yankees. They are a peojde 
possessed of very considerable energy, quickened and brought into eager imtiaa 
by an honourable love of their countzy, and pride in their institutions; bntth^ 
are as yet rude in their ideas of social interconrse, and totally ignorant, speakiog 
generally, of all the art of good-breeding, which consists chiefly in a postpone- 
ment of one’s own petty wifdies or comforts to those of others. ^Byntde 
questions and observations, an absolute disrespect to other people’s ieelingSi 
and a ready indulgence in their own, they make one feverish in their company. 


and a ready indulgence in their own, they make one feverish in their company, 
though perhaps you may be ashamed to confess the reason. But this will 
wear ofE, and is already wearing away. Men, when they have once got 
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benehea, will soon fall into ^he use of eusbions. They are adTancing in the 
lists of our literature, and they will not be long deficient in the ^Ue morale^ 
especially as they have, like ourselve^ the ragiv for travelling.*" On another 
occasion, h«i does, indeed, admit having met with, in the course of his life, 

« * four or five well-letteied Americans, ardent in pursuit df knowledge, and 
free from the ignorance and forward presumption which distinguish many of 
their countrymen." This seems hard measure, but perhaps we should find it 
difficult, among the ^lany who have visited this country, to recollect as great 
a number of Englishmen — and Scotchmen to boot — entitled to a higher degree 
of commendation. It can hardly be that the well-informed and well-bred 
men of both countries make a point of staying 'at home ; so we suppose we 
must look for the solution of lifie matter in the existence of some disagreeable 
iugredienVnommon to the characters of both nations, sprouting, as they do 
fro’m a cdmniou stock, which remains latent at hom(*., and is never fully dis- 
closed till they get into a foreign climate. But as this problem Meras pregnant 
with philosophical, physiological, and, for aught we. know,' psycnolomcal 
matter, we have not courage for it here, but recommend the solution to Miss 
Martinean, to whom it will afford a very good title for a new chapter in her 
next edition. The strictures we have quoted, however, to speak more 
seiiously, are worth attending to, coming as they djb from a shrewd observer, 
and one whose judgments, though here somewhat coloured, no doubt, by 
political prejudice, are, in the main, distinguished by a sound and liberal 
philanthropy. But were he ten times an enemy, we would say, “ Fas ost ab 
hoste doceri." 

With the splendid picture of the baronial residence at Abbotsford, Mr. 
Lockhart closes all that at this present writing we have received of hinj. delight- 
ful work ill this country ; and in the last sentence the melancholy sound ,of 
the " muffled drum ” gives ominous warning of what we are to (sxpect in the 
sixth and concluding volume. In the dearth of more authentic information, 
we will incce out our sketch with a few facts gleaned from the 'somewhat 
meagre bill of fare — meagre by comparison with the rich bampiet of the true 
Amphitryon — afforded by the Recollectimis of Mr. Robert Pierce Gillies. 

The unbounded popularity of the Wavcrlcy Novels led to still more extra- 
vagant anticipations on the part both of the publishers and author. Some 
hints of a falling off', though but slightly, in the iniblip favour, were unheeded 
by both parties, though, to say truth, the exact state of things was never dis- 
closed to Scott, it being Ballantync’s notion that it would prove a damper, 
and that the true course was “to press on more sail as the wind lulled.” In 
these sanguine calculations, not only enormous sums, or, to speak correctly, 
hills were given for what had been written ; but the author’s drafts, to the 
amount of many thousand poun<ls, were accepted by CoiisLablc in favour of 
works, the very embryos of which lay, not only unformed, but unimagined in 
the womb of time. In return for this singular accommodation^ Scott was 
induced to endorse the drafts of his publisher, and in this way an amount of 
liabilities was incurred, which, considering the character of the house and its 
transactions, it is altogether inexplicable that a person in the independent 
position of Sir Walter Scott should have subjected himself to for a moment. 
He seems to have had entire confidence in the stability of the firm — a confi- 
dence to which it seems, from Mr. Gillies’ account, not to have been entitled 
from the first moment of his connection with it. The great reputation of the 
house, however, the success and magnitude of some of its trausactlous, espe- 
cially rile publication of these novels, gave it a larg^ credit, which enabled it 
to go forward with a great riiow of prosperity in ordinary times, and veiled its 
tottering state probably from Constable’s own eyes. It is but the tale of 
yesterday. ITie case of Constable and Co. is, unhappily, a very familiar one 
to ns. But when the hurricane of 1825 came on, it swept away all those 
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buildings that were not founded op unlock, and those x>f Messrs. Constable, 
among others, iBpon became literally mere castHes Hi the air—m ^ain Engli^ . 
the finn •8to|^>6d payment, ^e mssets were rery trifling in Qompanson with 
the debts; and ^ir waljt^ir Scott was found on their paper to fri^tful" 
amount of one hundrei^tbousiuid pounds I 

His conduct on the occasion was precisely what was to have been anticipated 
from one who had declared on a similar;, though much leas appalling ’ con- 
juncture, “1 am always ready to make any sacrifices to do justice to my 
engagements, and would rather sell anything, or everything, than be less tbvi 
a trSe man to* the world.” He put up his house ^d fumitiue in town at ^ 
auction, delivered over his personal ^ects at Abbotsford, his plate, book^ " 
furniture, &o., to be held in trust for his creditf^ (the estate itself had been 
recently secured to his sou on occasion of his mairiage), and bound himself to 
discharge a certain amount annually of the ‘liabilities of the insolyent Arm. 
fie then, with his characteristic energ5% set about the performance of hiS 
Herculean task. He took lodgings in a third-rate house in St. David’s street, 
saw but little company, abridged the houi's usually devoted to his meals and 
his family, gave up his ordinary exercise, and, in short, adopted the severe 
habits of a regular Grub-street stipendiary. 

many years,” be said to Mr. Gillies, “I have been accustomed to 
hard work, because I found it a pleasure ; now, with all due respect for 
Falstaff '8 principle, ‘ notliiug on compulsion,’ I certainly will not shrink from 
work because it has become necessary.” 

One of his first tasks was his Life of Bonaparte^ achieved in the space of 
thirteen months. For this he received fourteen thousand pounds, about eleven 
hundred per month — not a bad bargain either, as it proved, for the publishers. 
The first two volumes of the nine which make up the English edition were a 
Hfobdvvmto of what he had before comj>iled for the Annual Register. With 
every, allowance for the inaccuracies, and the excessive expansion incident to 
such a flashing -rapidity of execution, the work, taking into view the broad 
range topics, its shrewd and sagacious reflections, and the free, bold, and 
pictur^ue colouring of its narration, and, above all, considering tl^je brief 
time in which it was written, is indisputably one of the most remarkable 
monuments of genius and industiy-^perhaps the moat remarkable — ever 
recorded. 

Scott’s celebrity made everything that fell from him, however trifling — the 
dewdrops from the lion’s mane — of value. But none of the many advenriires 
he embarked in, or rather set afloat, proved so profitable as the republication 
of his novels, with his notes and illustmtions. As he felt his own strength in 
the increasing success of his labours, he appears to have relaxed somewhat 
from them, and to have again resumed somewliat of his ancient habits, and, in 
a mitigated degree, his ancient hospitality. But still Ids ex(^rtions were too 
severe, and pressed hejivily on the springs of liis health, already deprived hy 
age of their former elasticity and vigour. At length, in 1831, he was over- 
t^en by one of those terrible shocks of paralysis which seem to liaveiJieen 
constitutional in his family, but which, with mure precaution, and under 
happier auspices, might doubtless have been postponed, if not wholly averted* 
At this time he had, in the short space of little more than five years, by his 
sacrifices and eflbrts, discharged about two-thirds of the debt for which he was 
responsible ; an astonishing result, wholly unparalleled in the history of 
letters ! There is soinothiug inexpressibly painful in this spectacle of a 
goneroua heart thus courageously contending mth fortune, bearing up agmnst 
me tide with unconquerable spirit, and finally overwhelmed by it just within 
reach of shore. 

The rest of his story is one of humiliation and sorrow. He was induced to 
take a voyage to the Continent to try the eifect of a more genial cliniate* 

o 
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Under the snimy Aj of Italy, he aeemed to gatlier new strength for a while ; 
bnt his eye fell with indifference on the venerable monuments which, in better 
days, womd have kindled all his enthusiasm. The invalid sighed for his own 
home at Abbotsford. The heat of the weather and the fatigue of rapid travel 
brought on another shook, which reduced him to a state of deplorable imbe- 
cility. In this condition he returned to his own halls, where the sight of 
early friends, and of the beautiful scenery, the creation, ns it were, of h& own 
hands, seem^ to impart a gleam of melancholy satisfaction, which soon, how- 
ever, sunk into insensibility. To his present situation might well be applied 
Ihe exquisite verses which he indited on another melancholy occasion : — 

“ Yet not the landscape to mine eye 

Bears those bright hues that once it boro ; 

, Though Evening, with her richest dye, 

Flames o'er the hills of Ettrick's shore. 

** With listless look along the plain 
I see Tweed's silver current glide. 

And coldly mark the holy fane 
Of Melrose nse in ruined pride. 

** The quiet lake, the balmy air. 

The lull, the stream, the tower, the tree. 

Are they still such as once they were. 

Or is the dreary change in met" 

(Providence, in its mercy, did not suffer the shattered frame long to outlive 
the glorious spirit which h^ informed it He breathed his last on the 2l8t of 
September, 1832. His remains were deposited, as he had alwaya desired, in 
the hoary abbey of Dryburgh, and tbe pilgrim from many a distant clime 
shall repair to the consecrated spot so long as the reverence for exalted genius 
and worth shall survive in the human heart. 

This sketch, brief as wo could make it, of the litcraiy history of Sir Walter 
Scott, has extended so far as to leave but little space for — what Lockhart's 
volumes afford ample materials for— his personal character. Take it for all 
and all, it is not too much to say that this chameter is probably the most 
remarkable on record. There is no man of historical celebrity that we now 
recall, who combined, in so eminent a degree, the highest qualities of the 
moral, the intellectual, and the physical. He united in his own character 
what hitherto had been found incompatible. Though a poet, and living in an 
ideal world, he was an exact, methodical man of bnsinesB ; though acnieving 
with the most wonderful facility of genius, he was patient and laborious ; a 
mousing antiquarian, yet with the most active interest in the present, and 
whatever was going on around him ; with a strong turn for a roving life and 
military adventure, he was yet chained to his desk more hours, at some periods 
of hi^life, than a monkish recluse ; a man with a heart as capacious as his 
head ; a Tory, brimful of Jacobitism, yet full of sympathy and unaffected 
familiarity with all classes, even the humblest ; a successful author, without 
pedantry and without eonceit ; one, indeed, at the head of ths republic of letters, 
and yet with a lower estimate of letters, as compared with other intellectual 
pursuits, {ban was ever hazarded before. 

The first quality of his character, or rather that which forms the basis of it, 
as of tdl great characters, was his energy. We see it, in his early youth, 
triuttiphing over the imped^ents of nature, and, in spite of lameness, making 
him conspunons in every sort of athletic exercise — clambering up dizzy preci- 
pices, wa^g through treacherous fords, and performing feats of pedestrianism 
that make one's joints ache to read of. As he advanced in lil% we see the 
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same force of purpose tamed to higher objects. A striking example occurs in 
his ormnization of the journals and the publishing-house in opposition to 
Gonst&le. In Vhat Herculean drudgery did not this latter business, in which 
he undertook to supply matter for the nimble press of Ballantyne, involTe 
him ! while, in addition to his own concerns, he had to drag along by his 
solitary momentum a score of heavier undertakings, that led Lockhart to 
compare him to a steam-engine, with a train of coBl waf^ns hitched to it. 

Yes,” said Scott, laughing, and making a crashing cut with his axe (for they 
were felling larches), “ and there wa^ a cursed lot of dui^-carts, too.” 

' We^e the same powerful eneigies triumphing over disease at a later period, 
when nothing but a resolution to get the better of it enabled him to do so. 

Be assured,” he remarked to Mr. Gillies, **that if pain could have prevented 
my application to literary labour, not a page of Ivanhoe would have bodn 
written. Now if 1 had given way to mere fo^in^, and ceased to work, it is a 
question whether the disorder might not have taken a deeper root, and become 
uicurable.” But the most extraordinary instance of this trait is the readiness 
with which he assumed and the spirit with which he carried through, till bis 
mental strength broke down under it, the gigantic task imposed on him by 
the failure of Constable. 

It mattered little what the nature of the task was, whether it were orga- 
nizing an opposition to a political faction, or a troop of cavalry to resist 
invasion, or a medley of wild Highlanders or Edinburgh cockneys to make up 
a royal puppet-show — a loyal celebration — for “ his ^st Sacred Majesty ” — 
he was the master-spirit that gave the cue to the whole dramatis personce. 
This potent impulse showed itself in the thoroughness with which he pre- 
scribed, not merely the general orders, but the execution of the minutest 
details, in his own person. Thus all around him was the creation, as it were, 
of his individual exertion. His lands waved with forests planted with his own 
hands, and, in process of time, cleared by his own hands. He did not lay the 
stones in mortar, exactly, for his whimsical castle, but he seems to have 
superintended the operation from the foundation to the battlements. The 
antique relics, the curious works of ftil, the hangings and furniture, even, with 
whicti his halls were decorated, were specially contrived or selected by him ; 
and^ to read his letters at this time to his friend Terry, one might faiic}' him- 
self perusing the correroondence of an upholsterer, so exact and technical is he 
in his instructions. We say this not in disparagement of his great qualities. 
It is only the more extraordinary ; for, while ho stooped to such trifles, he 
was equally thorough in matters of the highest moment. It was a trait of 
character. 

Another quality, which, like the last, seems to have given tl^e tone to his 
character, was his social or benevolent feelings. His heart was an unfailing 
fountain, which not merely the distresses, but the joys of his fellow-creatures 
made to flow like water, in early life, and possibly sometimes in later, high 
spirits and a vigorous constitution led him occasion^y to cariy his social pro- 
pensities into convivial excess ; but he never was in danger of the habitual 
excess to which a wd^r mind — and sometimes, alas ! one more finely tuned — 
abandons itself. With aU his conviviality, it was not the sensua\ relish, but 
the social, which acted on him. Ho was neither gourvn£ nor goiirmcmd ; but 
his social meeting were endeared to him by the free interchange of kindly 
feelings with his friends. La Bruyere says (and it is odd he should have found 
it out in Louis the Fourteenth's court), ** the heart has more to do than the 
head with the pleasures, or rather promoting the pleasures of society Un 
homme est d^n meilleur commerce dans la soci^te par le emm* que par 
Tesprit.” If report — ^the report of travellers — ^be true, we Americans, at 
least the New Englanders, are too much perplexed with the cares and 
crosses of life to afford many genuine specimens of this boiifiomie, HoW- 
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ever this may be, we all, doubtless, know some suoh character, whose shining 
face, the index of a cordial heart, radiant with beneficent pleasure, diffuses its 
own exhilarating glow wherever it appears. Barely, indeeti^ is this precious 
quality found united with, the most exalted intellect. Whether it bo that 
Mature, chary of her gUts, does not care to shower too many of them on one 
head ; or that the public admiration has led the man of intellect to set too 
high a value on himself, or at least his own pursuits, to take an interest in the 
inmrioT Concerns of others ; or that the fear of compromising his dignity puts 
him **on points’* with those who approach him ; or whether, in truth, the 
very magnitude of his own reputation throws a freezing shadow over us little 
people in his neighbourhood — whatever be the cause, it is too true that the 
highest powers of mind are very often deficient in the only one which can make 
the rest of much worth in society — ^the power of pleasing. 

Scott was not one of these little great. His was not one of those dai*k- 
lanterii visages which concentrate all their light on their own path, and are 
black as midnight to all about them. He had a ready sympathy, a word of 
contagious kinduess, or cordial greeting, for all. His manners, too, were of a 
kind to dispel the icy reserve and awe which his great name was calculated to 
inspire. His flunk ^dreaa was a sort of sesame to every heart. He did 
not deal in sneers, the poisoned weapons which come not from the head, as the 
man who launches them is apt to think, but from an acid hcail;, or, perhaps, 
an acid stomach, a very common laboratory of such small artillery. Neither 
did Scott amuse the company with parliamentary harangues or netaphysical 
disquisitions. His conversation was of the narrative kind, not formal, but as 
casually suggested by some passing circumstance or topic, and thrown in by 
way of illustration. He did not repeat himself, however, but continued to give 
his anecdotes such variations, by rigging them out in a new “ cocked hat and 
walking-cane,” as he called it, that they never tired like the thrice-told tale of 
a chronic raconteur. He allowed others, too, to take their turn, and thought 
with the Beau of St. Patrick’s : 

** Carve to all, but just ouougli, 

Let them neitlier starve nor stuff : 

And, that you iflay have your due. 

Let your neighbours carve for you.” 

He relished a good joke, from whatever quarter it came, and was not over- 
dainty in his manner of testifying his satisfaction. " In the full tide of mirth, 
he did indeed laugh the heart’s laugh,” says Mr. Adolphus. Give me an 
honest laugher,” said Scott himself, on another occasion, when a buckram man 
of fashion had been paying him a visit at Abbotsford. His manners, free from 
affectation or artifice of any sort, exhibited the spontaneous movements of a 
kind disposition, subject to those rules of good breeding which Nature herself 
might have dictated. In. this way he answered his own purpose admirably as 
a painter of character, by putting every xuan in good-humour with hiuiself, in 
the same manner as a canning portrait-painter amuses his sitters with such 
store of fun and anecdote as may throw them off their guard, au^ call out the 
happiest cxpi-essioiis of their countenances. 

Scott, in his wide range of friends and companions, docs not seem to have 
been oycr-fastidious. In the instance of John Hallantyiie, it has exposed him 
to some censure. In truth, a more worthless fellow never hung on the skirts 
of a great man ; for he did not take the trouble to throw a decent veil over the 
grossest excesses. But then he )xad been the schoolboy friend of Scott ; had 
grown up with him in a sort of dependence — a relation which begets a 
kindly^ feeling in the party that confers the benefits at least. How strong 
it was iuN^im may be inferred from his remark at his funeral. “ I feel,” 
SfUd Scottj'l^purnfully, as the solemnity was concluded, **I feel os if there 
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would be leas sunshine for me from this daj forthi" It must be admitted, 
however, that his intimacy with little Rigdumfunnidos, whatever apology it 
may find in Scott’s heart, was not very creditable to his taste. 

But the benevolent princii)le showed itself not merely in words, but in the 
more substantial^orm of actions. How many are the coses recorded of indi- 
gent merit, wliich he drew from obscurity, and almost warmed into life by his 
own generous and most delicate patronage ! Such were the cases, among 
others, of Leyden, Weber, Hogg. How often and how cheerfully did he supply 
such literary contributions as were solicited by his iriends — and they taxed 
him pretty liberally — amid all the pressure of business, and at the height of 
his fame, when his hours wore golden hours to him ! In the more vulgar and 
easier forms of charity he did not stint his hand, though, instead of direct 
assistance, he preferred to enable others to assist themselves ; in this way 
fortifying their good habits, and relieving them from the sense of personed 
degradation. 

But the place where his benevolent impulses found their pioper theatre for 
expansion was his own home ; surrounded by a happy family, and dispensing 
all the hospitalities of a great feudal proprietor. “ There are many good things 
ill life,” ho says, in one of his lettera, “ whatever satirists and misanthropes 
may say to the contrary ; but probably the best of all, next to a conscience 
void of offence (without which, by-the-by, they can lianlly exist), are the quiet 
exercise and enjoyment of the social feelings, in which we are at once happy 
ourselves, and the cause of happiness to them who arc dearest to us.” Every 
page of the work, almost, shows us how intimately he blended himself with 
the pleasures and the jmrsiiits of his own family, watched over the education 
of his children, shared in their rides, their ramifies, and sports, losing no op- 
porl unity of kindling in their young minds a love of virtue, and honourable 
priuci])les of aetioii. He deHghte<l, too, to collect his tenantry around him, 
multiplying holidays, when young and old might come together under his 
roof-tree, when the jolly pumdi was liberally dispensed by himself and his wife 
among the eld<T people, and the /fogrmcmet?/ cakes and pennies were distributed 
among the young ones ; while Ills own children mingled in the endless reels 
and hornpipes on the earthen flour, and the laird liimself, mixing in the 
groufis of merry faces, had “ his private joke for evciT old wile or ‘ gausie 
carle,’ his arch comfdiinent for the ear of every bonny lass, and his hand and 
Ills blessing for tlie head of every little Eypte. Daidle from Abbotstown or 
Broomylces. ” “ Sir Walter,” said one of his old retainers, “ speaks to every 
man as if he were his blood rtdation.” No wonder that they sliould have 
retunied this feeling with something warmer than blood relations usually do. 
Mr. Gillies tells an anecdote of the Kttrick Shepherd, showing how deep a root 
such feelings, uotw'ith stall ding his rather odd way of expressing them, some- 
times, had taken in his honest nature. Mr. James Ballaiityiie, walking home 
with him one evening fi’om Scott’s, where, by-the-by, Hogg had gone unin- 
vited, happened to observe, * I do not at all like this illness of Scott’s. I have 
often seen him look jaded of late, and am afraid it is serious.’ ‘Hand your 
tongue, or I’ll gar 3"ou measure your length on the pavement !* replied Hogg. 

‘ You fause, dowri-liearicd loon that you are ; ye daur to speak as if Scott were 
on his death- bed ! It cannot be — it must not be! 1 will not suffer you to 
speak that gait. ’ The sentiment was like that of Gncle Toby at the bedside 
of Le Fevre ; and, at these ^’ords, the Shephei’d’s voice became suppressed with 
©motion.” 

But Scott’s sympathies were not confined to*his specie^ and if he treated 
them like blood relations, he treated his brute followere like personal friends. 
Every one remembers old Maida and faithful Catop, the “dear old friend,” 
whose loss C(^t liiin a dinner. Mr. Gillies tells us that he went into his study 
on one occasion, when he was winding off his Fision of Don Eoderkk. “ ‘ Look 
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here/ says the poet, * I hayo just begun to copy over the rhymes that you heard 
to-day and applauded so mucm. Ketum to supper if you can ; only don't he 
late, as you perceive we keep early hours, and Wallace will not suffer me to 
rest after six in the morning. Come, good do^, and help the poet.' At this 
hint, Wallace seated himself upright on a chair next his ma^^ier, who offered 
him a newspaper, which he directly seized, looking very wise, and holding it 
tii^y and contentedly in its mouth. Scott looked at him wi^ great satisfac- 
tion, for he was excessively fond of dogs. ' Yeiy well,’ said he ; now we ^aU 
get on.’ And so 1 left them abruptly, knowing that my 'absence would be 
tno best company.'" This fellowship extended much farther than to his 
canine followei-s, of which, including hounds, terriers, mastiffs, and mongrels, 
he had certainly a goodly assortment We find, also. Grimalkin installed in a 
responsible post in the library, and out of doors pet hens, pet donkeys, and 
— teU it not in Judaea — a pet pig ! 

Scott's sensibilities, though easily moved and widely diffused, were warm 
and sincere. Kone shared more cordially in the troubles of his friends ; but 
on all such occasions, with a true manly feeling, he thought less of mere sym- 
]>athy tliau of the most offcutual way for mitigating their sorrows. After a 
touching allusion in one of his ex)istles to his dear friend Erskiiie’s death, he 
concludes, " 1 must turn to and see what can be done about getting some pen- 
sion for his daughters." In anotlicr T)assage, which may remind one of some of 
the exquisite touclies in Jeremy Taylor, ho indulges in the following beautiful 
strain of philosophy : “ The last three or four years have swept away more 
than half the friends with whom 1 lived in habits* of great intimacy. So it 
must he with us 

** When ance life's day draws near the gloamin',** 

and yet wo proceed with our plantations and plans as if any tree but the sad 
cyxiress would acconipuuy us to the grave, where our friends have gone before 
us. It is the way of tlie world, however, and must be so ; otherwise life 
would he spent iu unavailing mourning for those whom we have lost. It is 
better to enjoy the society of those who remain to us." His well-disciplined 
heart seems to have confessed the influence of this philosophy in his most 
ordinary relations. “ I can't liclp it," was a favourite maxim of his, “ and 
therefore w-ill not think about it ; for that, at least, I can help." 

Among his admirable qualities must not be omitted a certain w'orldly .saga- 
city or shrewdness, which is expressed as strongly os any individual trait can 
be iu some of his iioitraits, especially in the excellent one of him by Leslie. 
Indeed, his countenance would seem to exhibit, ordinarily, much more of 
Daudie Dinmont’s benevolent shrewdness than of the eye glancing from earth 
to heaven, which in fancy we assign to the poet, and which, in some moods, 
must liave been his. This trait may bo readily discerned in bis business 
transactions, which he managed with perfect knowledge of character as well 
us of his own rights. No one knew better than he the market value of an 
article ; and, though he underrated his literary wares as to their mere literary 
rank, he set as high a money value on them, and made as sharp a bargain, as 
any of the trade could have done. In his business concerns, indeed, he 
managed rather too much, or, to speak more correctly, was too fond of mixing 
up mystery in his transactions, which, like most mysteries, proved of little 
service to their author. Scott's correspondence, especially with his son, affords 
obvious examples of shrewdness, in the advice he gives as to his deportment 
in the novel situations and society into 'which the j'oung cornet was thrown. 
Occasionally, in the cautious hiflts about etiquette and social observances, we 
may be reminded of that ancient " arbiter elegantiorum," Lord Chesterfield, 
though it must be confessed there is throughout a high moral tone, which the 
noble lord did not very scrupulously affect. 
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Another feature in Scott’s character was his loyalty, which some people 
would extend into a more general deference to rank not royaL We do cer- 
tainly meet mth a tone of deference, occasionally, to the privileged orders 
(or, rather, privileged persons, as the l^g, or his own chief, for to moss of 
stars and garters he showed no such respect), which falls rather unpleasantly 
on the ear of a Bepublican. But, independently of the feelinm which right- 
fully belon^d to him as the subject of a monarchy, and wiuiout which he 
must have been a false-hearted subject, his own were heightened by a poetical 
colouring, that mingled in his mind even with mucK more vulgar relations of 
life. At the opening of the regalia in Holyrood House, when Ihe honest 
burgomaster deposited the crown un the head of one of the young ladies 
present, the good man probably saw nothing more in the dingy diadem than 
we should have seen — a headpiece for a set of men no better than himap.lf^ 
and, if -^c old adage of a “ dead lion ” holds true, not quite so good. But to 
Scott's imagination other views were unfolded. “A thousand years their 
cloudy win^ expanded " around him, and, in the dim visions of distant titnaa 
he beheld the venerable line of monarchs who had swayed the councils of 
country in peace, and led her armies in battle. The “ golden round ” became 
in his eye the symbol of his nation's glory ; and as he heaved a heavy -oath 
from his heart, he left the room in agitation, from which he did not speedily 
recover. There was not a spice of affectation in this — for who ever accused 
Scott of affectation? — ^but there was a good deal of poetry, the poetry of 
sentiment. r j r j 

Wo have said that this feeling mingled in the more common concenis of 
his life. His cranium, indeed, to judge from his busts, must have exhibited a 
strong development of the organ of veneration. He regarded with reverence 
everything connected with antiquity. His establishment was on the feudal 
scale ; his house was fashioned more after the feudal ages than his own ; and 
even in the ultimate distribution of his fortune, although the circumstance of 
having made it himself relieved him from any legal necessity of contravening 
the su^estions of natural justice, he showed such attaeWent to the old aris- 
tocratic usage os to settle nearly the whole of it on his eldest son. 

The influence of this poetic sentiment is discernible in his. most trifling 
acts, in his tastes, his love of the arts, his social habits. His museum, house, 
and rounds were adorned with relics, curious not so much from their work- 
manwip as their historic associations. It was the ancient fountain from 
Edinburgh, the Tolbooth lintels, the blunderbuss and spieughan of Bob Boy, 
the drinking-cup of Prince Charlie, or the like. It was the same in the arts. 
The tunes he loved were not the refined and complex melodies of Italy, but 
the simple notes of his native minstrelsy, from the bagpipe of John of Skye, 
or from the harp of his own lovely and accomplished daughter. So, also, in 
painting. It was not the masterly designs of the great Flemish and Italian 
schools that adorned his walls, but some portrait of Claverbouse, or of Queen 
Mary, or of 'glorious old John.” In architecture we see the same spirit in 
the singular "romance of stone and lime,” which may be said to have been 
his own device, down to the minutest details of its finishing. We see it again 
in the joyous celebrations of his feudal tenantry, the good old festivals, the 
Hogmanay, the Eim, Ac., long fallen into desuetude, when the old Highland 
piper sounded the same wild pibroch that had so o^n summoned the clans 
together, for war or for wassail, among the fastnesses of the mountains. To 
the same source, in fine, may be ti^ed the feelings of superstition which 
seemed to hover round Scott’s mind like some " strange, mysterious dream,” 
|;i\'ing a romantic colouring to his conversation and his writings, but rarely, 
u ever, influencing his actions. It was a poetic sentiment. 

Scott was a Tory to the backbone. Hod he come into the world half a 
centttiy sooner, he would, no doubt, have made a figure under the banner of 
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the Pretender. He was at no great pains to dis^ise his j>olitical creed ; 
witness his jolly diinking-song on the acquittal of Lord Melville. This was 
verse; but his prose is not much more .qualified. “As for Whiggery in 
generd,” he says, in one of his letters, “I can only say that, as no man can 
be said to be uttei'ly overset until his rump has been higher ^an his head, so 
I cannot read in history of any free state which haS been brought to slavery, 
until the rascal and uninstructed populace had had their short hour of anar- 
cliical government, which naturally leads to the stem repose of militaiy 

despotism With these convictions, I am very jealobs of Whiggery 

uiuier all modifications, and I must say my acquaintance with the total want 
of principle in some of its warmest x>roiessors does not tend to recommend it” 
With all this, however, his Toryism was not, practically, of that sort which 
blunts a man’s sensi])ilitie8 for those who are not of the same porcelain clay 
with himself. No man, Whig or Radical, ever had less of this x>retension, or 
treated his inferiors with greater kindness, and even familiarity ; a circum- 
stance noticed by every visitor at his hospitable mansion who saw him strolling 
round bis grounds, taking bis pinch of snuff out of the mull of some “gray- 
hair(;d old hedger," or leaning on honest Tom Purdie’s shoulder, and t^ing 
sweet counsel as to the right method of thinning a jdantation. But, with all 
this familiarity, no man was better served by his domestics. It was the 
service of love, the only service that power cannot command and money 
cannot, btiy. 

Akiii to the feelings of which we have been siicakiiig, was the truly cbh'al- 
rous sense of honour which stamped his whole conduct. We do not mean 
that Hotspur honour which is roused, only by the drum and fife — ^though he 
says of himself, “ I like the sound of a drum as well as Uncle Toby ever did” 
— but that honour which is deep-seated in the heart of every true gcutleman, 
shiinking with sensitive delicacy from the least stain, or imputation of a 
stain, on his faith. “If we lose everything else,” writes he, on a trying 
occasion, to a friend who was not so nice in this particular, “ we will at least 
keep our honour unblemished.” It reminds one of the pithy epistle of a kin- 
dred chivalrous 8j)irit, Francis the First, to his mother, from the unlucky field 
of Pavia : “ Tout est perdu, fora Thonneur.” Scott’s latter years furnished a 
noble commentary on'tne sincerity of his manly piinciples. 

Little is said directly of his religious sentiments in the biography. They 
seem to have harmonized well witu liis ijolitical. He was a member of the 
English Church, a staunch champion of established forms, and a sturdy enemy 
to everything tliat savoured of the sliaip tang of Puritanism. On this grounil, 
indeed, the youthful Samson used to wrestle manfully wdth worthy Dominie 
Mitchell, who, no doubt, furiiishwl many a screed of doctrine for the Reverend 
Peter Poundtext, Master Nohemiab Holdenough, and other lights of the Cove- 
nant. Scott was no friend to cant under any form. But, whatever were his 
siieculative opinions, in jiracticc his heart overflowed with that charity which 
is the life-spring of our religion ; and whenever be takes occasion to allude 
to the subject direcitly, he testifies a deep reverence for the tilths of reve- 
lation, as well as for its Divine original. 

Whatever estimate be foimed of Scott’s moral qualities, his intellectual 
were of a kind which well entitled him to the epithet conferred on Lope de 
Vega, “monstruo de naturaleza" (a miracle of nature). His mind scarcely 
seemed to be subjected to the same laws that control the rest of his species. 
His memory, as is usual, was the first of his powers fully develt^ed. While 
an urchin at school, he could repeat whole cantos, he says, of Ossian and of 
.Si)cnscr. In riper years we are constantly meeting with similar feats of his 
ucliievemcnt. Tims, on one occasion, ho repeated the whole of a poem in some 
penny magazine, incidentally alluded to, which he had not seen since he was 
e. schoolboy. On another, when the Ettrick Shepherd was trying ineffectually 
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to up from his own recollections some scraps of a ballad he hful himself 
manufactured years before, Scott called to him, “Take your pencil, Jemmy, 
and I will tell it to you, word for word and he accordingly did so. But it 
is needless to multiply examples of feats so startling as to look almost like the 
tricks of a conjuror. 

What is most extraordinary is, that while he acquired with such facility, 
that the bare perusal, or tbe repetition of a thing once to him, was sufficient, 
he yet retained it with the greatest pertinacity. Other men’s memories are 
so much jostled in the rough arid tumble of life, that most of the facts get 
sifted out nearly as fast as they are put in ; so that we are in the same 
dilemma with those unlucky daughters of I^naus, of schoolboy memory, 
obliged to spend the greater part of the time in replenishing. But Scott’s 
memory seemed to be hermetically scaled, suffering nothing once fairly in to 
leak out a^in. This was of immense service to him when he took up thq 
business of authorship, as his whole multifarious stock of facts, whether from 
books or observation, became, in truth, his stock-in-trade, ready furnished to 
his hands. This may explain in part — though it is not less marvellous — ^the 
cause of his rapid execution of works, often replete with rare and curious 
iiiiorniatioii. The labour, the preparation, had been already completed. His 
uhole life had been a business of preparation. When he ventured, as in the 
case of Itokehy and of Qitentin Burward^ on ground with which he had not 
been familiar, we see how industriously he s<jt about new acquisitions. ^ 

III most of the prodigies of memory which we have ever known, tne over- 
gi-owth of that facjulty seems to havd^been attained at the expense of all the 
others ; but in Scott, the directly opposite ]X)Wcr of the imagination, the in- 
ventive power, wa.s equally strongly developed, and at the same early age ; for 
we find him renowned for story-craft while at school. How many a delightful 
fiction, warm with the flush of ingenuous youth, did he not throw away on the 
ears of thoughtless childhood, which, had they been duly re^istcTed, might 
now have amused cliildren of a larger growth ! We have seen Scott’s genius 
in its prime and its decay. The frolic ^ces of childhood are alone wanting. 

The facility with which ho threw his ideas into language was also nmiarked 
vcT}' early. One of his first balladsj and a long one, t^'us dashed off at the 
dinner-table. His was written at the late of a canto a week. JVaverley, 
or rather the last two volumes of it, cost the evenings of a summer month. 
Who that has ever read the accoiuit can forget the moveniciits of that mys- 
terious hand, as described by the two students from the window of a neigh- 
bouring attic, throwing off sheet after sheet, with untiring lUrpidity, of the 
])ages destined to immortality ? fc>cott speaks pleasantly enough of this mar- 
vellous facility in a Jetter to his friend Morritt : “ When once I set my pen 
to the paper, it will walk fast enough. I am sometimes tcinjilod to leave it 
alone, and see whether it will not write as well without the assistance of my 
head us u i^h it. A liopeful pivsijeot for the reader. ” 

As to the time and place of composition, he appears to have been nearly 
indifferent. He possessed entire power of abstraction, and it mattered little 
whetluir he were nailed to his clerk’s desk, un<ler the drowsy eloquence of 
some long-winded banister, or dashing his horse into the surf on Portobello 
sands, or rattling in a post-chaise, or amid the hnni of guests in his over- 
flowing halls at Abbotsford — it mattered not ; the same well-adjusted little 
packet, “ nicely corded and sealed,” was sure to be ready, at the regular time, 
for the Edinburgh mail. His own account of his composition to a friend, who 
asked when he found time for it, is striking enough. “Oh,” said Scott, “ I 
lie simmering over things for an hour or so before I get up, and there’s the time 
I am dressing to overhaul my half-sleeping, half-waking projet de chaj^re; 
and, when 1 get the paper before me, it commonly runs off pretty easily. 
sides, I often take a dqzc in the plantations, and while Tom marks out a dike 
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or a drain as I have directed, one’s fanc^ may be running its ain rigs In some 
other world.” Never did this sort of simmering produce such a splendid bill 
of fare. 

The quality of the material, under such circumstances, is, in truth, the great 
miracle of the whole. The execution of so much work, as a mere feat of pen- 
manship, would undoubtedly be veiy extraordinary, but as a mere sciivener’s 
miracle, would be hardly worth recoiding. It is a sort of miracle that is every 
day pcdorming under our own eyes, as it were, by Messrs. James, Bulwer, 
and Co., who, in all the various staples of comedy, history, pastoral- 
comical, historical-pastoral,” &c., supply their own market, and ours too, 
with all that can be wanted. In Spain, and in Italy also, we may find 
abundance of improvtiscUori and improwisatrici, who perform miracles of 
tlie same sort, in verse, too, in languages whose vowel terminations make it 
very easy for the thoughts to tumble into rhyme, without any malice pre- 
pense. Sir Stamford Radios, in his account of Java, tells us of a splendid 
avenue of trees before his house, which in the course of a year shot up to 
the height of forty feet. But who shall compare the brief, transitory s^en- 
dours of a fun^s vegetation with the mighty monarch of the forest, sending 
his roots deep into the heart of the earth, and his branches, amid storm and 
sunshine, to the heavens ? And is not the latter the true emblem of Scott ? 
For who can doubt that his prose creations, at least, will gather strength with 
time, living on through succeeding generations, even when the language in 
which they are written, like those of Greece and Rome, shall cease to be a 
living language ? 

The only writer deserving, in these respects, to be named with Scott, is 
Lope do Vega, who, in his own day, held as high a rank in the republic of 
letters as our great contemporary. The beautiml dramas which he throw off 
for tlie entertainment of the capital, and whose success drove Cervantes from 
the stage, outstripped the abilities of an amanuensis to copy. His intimate 
friend, Montalvan, one of the most popular and prolific authors of the time, 
tells us that he undertook with Lope onCe to supply the theatre with a comedy 
— ill verse, and in throe acts, as the Spanish dramas usually were — at a very 
short notice. In order to get through his half as soon as ms partner, ho rose 
by iwo in the morning, and at eleven had completed it ; an extraoidinary feat, 
certainly, since a play' extended to between thirty and forty pages, of a hundred 
lines each. Walking into the garden, he found his brother poet pruning an 
orange tree. “Well, how do you get on?” said Montalvan. “very well,” 
answered Lope : “ I rose betimes — at five ; and afire I got through, eat my 
breakfast ; since which 1 have written a letter of fifty trij^ets, and watered the 
whole of the garden, which has tired me a good deal.” 

But a little arithmetic will best show the comparative fertility of Scott and 
Lope do Vega. It is so german to the present matter, that we shall make no 
apology for transcribing here some computations from our last July number ; 
and as few of our readers, we suspect, have the airtight memory of Sir Walter, 
we doubt not that enough of it has escaped them by this time to excuse us from 
equipping it with one of those ** cocked hats and walking-sticks ” with which 
he furbii&d up an old story. 

** It is impossible to state the results of^ope de Vega’s Jahouis in any form 
that will not powerfully strike the ima|i^ation. Thus, he has left twenty-one 
million three hundred thousand verses in print, besides a mass of manuscript. 
He furnished the theatre, according to the statement of his intimate friend 
Montalvan, with eighteen hundred regular plays, and four hundred autos or 
religious dramas — ul acted. He composed, according to his own statement, 
more than one hundrod comedies in the almost incredible space of twenty-foux 
hours each ; and a comedy averaged between two and thr^ thousand verses, 
great part of them rhymed, and interspersed with sonnets, and other more 
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difficult forms of versification. He lived seventy-two years ; and sujwosing 
him to have employed fifty of that period in composition, although he nlled a 
variety of engrossing vocations during that time, he must have averaged a 
play a week, to say nothing of twenty-one volumes quarto, of miscella- 
neous works, including five epics, written in his leisure moments, and all 
now in print ! 

The only achievements we can recall in literary history bearing any re- 
semblance to, though falling far short of this, are those of our illustrious con- 
temporary, Sir Walter Scott The complete eddtion of his works, recently adver- 
tised by Murra^ wj th the addition of two volumes of which Murra}^ has not the 
copyright, probably contains ninety volumes small octavo. [To these should 
farther be added a large supply of matter for the EdvnJburgh Annual Eegister, 
as well as other anonymous contributions.] Of these, foi^-eight volumes of 
novels, and twenty-one of history and biography, were produced between 1814 
and 1831, or in seventeen years. These would give an average of four volumes 
a year, or one for every three mouths during the whole of that period ; to* 
which must be added twenty-one volumes of poetry and prose, previously 
published. The mere mechanical execution of so much work, both in his case 
and Lope do Vega’s, would seem to be scarce possible in the limits assigned. 
Scott, too, was as variously occupied in other ways as his Spanish rival ; and 
probably, from the social hospitality of his life, sxDent a much larger portion of 
his time in no literary occupation at all.*’ 

Of all the wonderful dramatic creations of Lope dc Vega’s genius, what now 
remains ? Two or thi'ee plays only keep possession of the stage, and few, very 
few, 01*6 still I'ead with pleasure in the closet. They have never been collected 
into a uniform edition, and ai-e now met with in scattered sheets only on the 
shelves of some mousing bookseller, or collected in miscellaneous parcels in the 
libraries of the curious. 

Scott, with all his facility of execution, had none of that pitiable affectation 
sometimes found in men of genius, who think that the possession of this 
quality may dispense with regular, methodical habits of study. He was most 
economical of time. He did not, like Voltaire, speak of it as “a terrible 
thing that so much time should be wasted iii talking.** He was too little of a 

E edanl, and far too benevolent, not ta feel that there are other objects worth 
ving for than mere literary fame ; hut he grudged the waste of time on. 
merely frivolous and heartless objects. “ As for dressing whqn we are quite 
alone,*’ he remarked one day to Mr. Gillies, whom ho had taken home with 
him to a family dinner, ** it is out of the question. Life is not long enou^ 
for such fiddle-faddle.” In the early part of his life he worked late at night, 
but, subsequently, from a conviction of the superior healthiness of early 
rising, as well as the desire to secure, at all hazards, a portion of the day for 
literai-y labour, he rose at five the year round ; no small effort, as any one will 
admit, who has seen the pain and difficulty which a regular bird of night finds 
in reconciling his eyes to daylight. He was scmpulously exact, moreover, in 
the distribution of his hours. In one of his letters to his friend Terry, the 
player, replete, as usual, with advice that seems to flow equally from the head 
and the heart, he savs, in reference to the practice of dawdling away one's 
time, * ‘ A habit of the mind it is which is very apt to beset men of intellect 
and talent, ospecial]|r when their time is not regularly filled up, but left to 
their own arrangement. But it is like the ivy round the oak, and ends by 
limiting, if it does not destroy, the power of manly and necessary exertion. 
I must love a man so well, to whom I offer such a word of advice, 
that I will not apologise for it, but expect to hear you are become os 
regular as a Dwtm dock’-hours, quarters, mvmUes, M marked and appro* 
priated*' With the same emphasis he inculcates the like habits on his son. 
If any man might dispense with them, it was surely Scott. But he knew that 
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^thdut them the greatest powera of mind will ran to waste, and water but 
the desert. 

Some of the literary opinions of Scott are singular, considering, too, the 
position he occupied in the world of letters. “ I promise you,” he says, in an 
opisUe to an old friend, “ my oaks will outlast my laurels ; and 1 pique myself 
more on my compositions for manure than on any other compositions to which 
I was ever accessary.” This may seem hadinctge ; but he repeatedly, both in 
writing and conversation, places literature, as a profession, below other intel- 
lectual professions, and especially the militery. The Duke of ^ ellington, the 
representative of the last, seems to have drawn from him a very extraordinary 
decree of deference, which we cannot but tliink smacks a little of that strong 
relish for gunpowder which he, avows in himself. 

It is not very easy to see on what this low estimate of literature rested. 
As a profession, it has too little in common with more active ones, to afford 
much ground for running a parallel. The soldier has to do with externals ; 
and his contests and triumphs are over matter in its various forms, whether 
of man or material nature. The poet deals with the bodiless forms of air, of 
fancy lighter than air. His business is contemplative — the other's is active, 
and depends for its success on strong moral energy and presence of mind. He 
must, indeed, have genius of the highest order to effect liis own combinations, 
anticipate the movements of his enemy, and dart with eagle eye on his 
vulnerable point. Hut who shall s«y that this practical genius, if we may so 
lerni it, is to rank higher in the scale than the creative power of the t>oet, the 
sjjjirk from the mind of divinity itself? 

The orator might seem to afford better ground for comparison, since, though 
his theatre of action is abroad, he may be said to work with much the same 
tools as the writer. Yet how much of liis success depends on qualities other 
lliaii intellectual. “Action,” said the father of eloquence, “ action, a(;tioii, are 
the three most cssciilial things to an orator.” How much di- pends on the 
look, the gesture, the magical tones of voice, modulated to the passions lie lias 
stirred ; and how much on the contagious sympathies of tlic. audience itsidf, 
which drown everything like criticism in the oveiwhclnnng tide of emotion ! 
If any one would know how much, let him, after iiatiently standing — 

till his font throb, 

And his head thumps, to h'od upon the breath 

Of patriots bursting with heroic rage," 

read the same speech in the columns of a morning newspaper, or in the well- 
concocted report of the orator himself. The jiroductions of the writer are 
suiqcctcd to a fiercer ordeal. He has no excited sympathies of numbers to 
huny his readers along over his hlundcr.s. He is sc.'inncd in the calm silence 
of the closet. Every flower of fancy setmis here to wither under the rude 
breath of criticism ; evciy link in the chain of argument is subjected to the 
touch of prying scrutiny, and if there be the least flaw in it, it is sure to he 
detected. There is no tribunal so stem as the secret tribunal of a i^ian's own 
closet, far removed from all the syin])athetic impulses of humanity. Surely 
tliere is no form in which intellect can he exhibited to the world so completely 
stripped of all adventitious aids as the form of written composition. But, 
says the practical man, let us estimate things by their utility. “ You talk of 
the poems of Homer,” said a mathematician, “but, after all, what do they 
prove V' A question which involves an answer somewhat too voluminous for 
ihe tail of an article. But if the poems of Homer were, as Heercn asserts, 
the principal bond which held the Grecian States together, and gave them a 
national feeling, they “ prove ” more than all the arithmeticians of Greece— 
and there were many cunning ones in it — ever proved. The results of 
military skill are indeed obvious. The soldier, by a single victory, cnlargos^ 
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the limits of an empire ; he may do more — ^he may achieye the liberties of & 
nation, or roll back the tide of barbarism ready to overwhelm them. 
Wellington was placed in such a position, and nobly did ho do his work ; or, 
rather, he was placed at the head of such a gigantic moral and physical 
apparatus as enabled him to do it. With his own unassisted strength, of 
course, he could have done nothing. But it is on his own solitary resources 
that the great writer is to rely. And yet who shall say that the triumphs of 
Wellington ha \|5 been gi eater than those of Scott, whose works are familiar 
as household words to every fireside in his own land, from the castle to the 
cottage ; have crossed oceans and deserts, and, with healing on their wings, 
found their way to the remotest regions ; have helped to fomi the character, 
until his own mind may be said to be incorporated into those of hundreds 
of thousands of his fellow-men ? Who is there that has not, at some time or 
other, felt the heaviness of his heart lightened, his pains mitigated, and- his 
bright moments of life made still brighter by the magical touches of hi's 

g enius ? And shall we speak of his victories as less real, less serviceable to 
umanity, less truly glorious than those of the greatest captain of his day ? 
The triumphs of the wairior are bounded by the narrow theatre of his own 
age ; but those of a Scott or a Shakspeare will be renewed with greater and 
greater lustre in ages yet unborn, when the victorious chieftain shall be 
forgotten, or shall live only in the song of the minsti'el and the page of 
the chronicler. 

But, after all, this sort of parallel is not very gracious, nor very philo- 
fiophical, and, to say truth, is somewhat foolish. Wo have been drawn into 
it by the not random, but very deliberate, and in our jaoor judgment, very 
disparaging estimate by Scott of his oivn vocation ; and, as we have taken the 
trouble to write it, our readers will excuse us from blotting it out. There is 
too little ground for the respective parties to stand on for a parallel. As to 
the pedantic <mi horn standard, it is impossible to tell the final issues of a 
single act ; how can we then hope to those of a course of action ? As for the 
ko7wur of different vocations, there never was a truer sentence than the stale 
one of Pope— stale now, because it is so true — 

“ Act well your part— there all the honour lies." 

And it is the just boast of our own country, that in no civilized nation is the 
force of this philanthropic maxim so nobly illustrated as in ours — thanks to 
our glorious institutions. 

A great cause, probably, of Scott's low estimate of letters was the facility 
with which he wrote. What costs us little wo are apt to prize little. 1/ 
diamonds were as common as pebbles, and gold-dust as any other, who would 
stoop to gather them ? It was the prostitution of his muse, by-the-by, for this 
same gold-dust, which brought a shai-p rebuke on the poet from Lord Byron, 
in his English Bards : 

*' For this we spurn Apollo's venal son 

a coarse cut, and the imputation about as true as most satire — that is, not 
true at all. This^was indited in his lordship’s earlier days, when he most 
chivalrously disclaimed all y)urpoKe of biirtering his rhymes for gold. He lived 
long enough, however, to weigh his litemry wares in the same money-balance 
used by more vulgar manufacturers ; and, in truth, it would be ritliculous if 
the produce of the brain should not bring its price in this form .'is w '11 as any 
other. 'I'here is little danger, we imagine, of finding too much gold in the 
bowels of Parnassus. 

Scott took a more sensible view of things. In a letter to Ellis, 'written soon 
after the publication of The Minstrelsy, he observes, ** People may say this 
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and that of the pleasure of fame, or of profit, as a motire of writing, I think 
*^0 onl^ pleasure is in the actual exertion and rsMarch; and I would no 
more write upon any other terms than I would hunt merelwto dine upon hare 
soup. At the same time, if credit and profit came unlooked for, I would no 
more quarrel with them than with the soup.*’ Even this declaration was some- 
what more magnanimous than was warranted by his subsequent conduct. The 
truth is, he soon found ou1« especially after the Waverley yein had opened, 
that he had hit on a gold-mine. The prodigious returns he got gave the whole 
thing the aspect of a speculation. Every new work was an adventure, and ^e 
proceeds naturally suggested the indulgence of the moat extravagant schemes 
of expense, which in weir turn stimulated him to fresh efforts. In this way 
the ** profits” became, whatever they might have been once, a principal in- 
centive to, as they were the recompence of, exerifi)n. His productions were 
cash articles, and were estimated by him more on the Hudibrastic rule of ** the 
real worth of a thing,” than by any fanciful standard of fame. He bowed with 
deference to the judgment of the booksellers, and trimmed his sails dexterously 
B3 file** aura po^laris" shifted. “ If it is na weil hobbit,” he writes to his 
printer, on turning out a less lucky novel, ’’we’H bobbit again.” His muse 
was of that school who seek the greatest happiness of the greatest number. 
We can hardly imagine him invoking her like Milton : — 

** still govern thou my song, 

' , Urania, and fit audience find, though few." 

Still less can we imagine him, lik« the blind old bard, feeding his soul with 
visions of posthumous glory, and spinning out epics for five pounds apiece. 

It is singular that Scott, although he set as high a money value on his pro- 
ductions as the moat enthusiastic of the “ trade ” could have done, in a literary 
view should have held them so cheap. “Whatever others may be,” he said, 
*‘I have never been a partisan of my own poetry ; as John Wilkes declared, 
that, ‘in the height of his success, he hadnimself never been a Wilkite/ ” 
Considering the poet's popularity, this was but an indifferent compliment to 
the taste ot his age. Wi^ all this disparagement of his own productions, 
however, Scott was not insensible to criticism. He says somewhere that, “ if 
he had been conscious of a single vulnerable point in himself, ho would not 
have taken up the business of writing ! ” but, on another occasion, he wiites, 
“ I make it a rede never to read the attacks made upon me ; ” and Captain 
Hall remarks, “He never reads the criticisms on his books ; this I know from 
the most unquestionable authority. Praise, he says, gives him no pleasure, 
and censure annoys him.” Madame do Grafligny says, also, of Voltaire, 
“that ho was altogether indificrent to praise, but the least word from hia 
enemies drove him crazy.” Yet both these authors banquetted on the sweets 
of panegyric as much as any who ever lived. They were in the condition of 
an epicure whose palate had lost its relish for the dainty fare in which it has 
been so long revelling, without becoming less sensible to the annoyances of 
sharper and coarser flavours. It may afford some consolation to humble 
medmerity, to the less fortunate votaries of the muse, that those who have 
reached ^e summit of Parnassus arc not much more contented with their con- 
dition than those who are scrambling among the bushes at the bottom of the 
mountain. The fact seems to be, as Scott himself intimates more than once, 
that the joy is in the chase, whether in the prose or the poetry of life. 

But it is bigb time to terminate our lucubrations, which, however imperfect 
and unsatisfactory, have already run to a length i^at must trespass on the 
patience of the re^er. We rise from the perusal of these delightful volumes 
with the same sort of melancholy feeling with which we wake £om a pleasant 
^am. The concluding volume, of whicji such ominous presage is given in 
the last sentence of the fifth, has not yet reached us ; but we know enough to 
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anticipate the sad catastrophe it is to unfold of the drama. In those which 
we have seen, we have beheld a succession of interesting characters come imon 
the scene and pass avwy to their long home. “ Bii^t eyes now closea is 
dust, gay voices for ever silenced,” seem to haunt us, too, as we write. The 
imagination reverts to Abbotsford — ^the romantic and once brilliast Abbots- 
ford — ^the magipal creation of hia hands. We see its halls ndiant with the 
hospitality of his benevolent heart ; thronged with pilgniife from every lan^ 
assembled to homage at the shrine of genius ; ecmifig to the blithe music 
of those festal holidays when young and old to renew the usages of the 
good old times. 

** These were its chanu, but all these channs ire fle<L'* 

Its courts are desolate, cf trodden only by the foot of the stranger. The 
stranger sits under the diadows of the trees which his hand planted. The 
spell of the enchanter is dissolved ; his wand is broken ; and the mighty 
minstrel himself now sleeps in the bosom of the peaceful scenes embellished 
by his taste, and which his genius has made immortal. 
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There are few topics of greater -iittractiou, inr,^ wh^ properly treated, of 
liighcr importance, than literary history* For what is jt but a faii^fttl re^ster 
of the successive steps by which a nation has advanced m the Career of civiliza- 
tion ? Civil history records the crimes and the follies, :tlie ^literprises, disco- 
veries, and triumphh, it may be, of humanity. Bat to what do all these tend, 
or of what moment are they in the eye of the philosopher, except as they 
accelerate or retard the march of civilization ? The history of literature is the 
history of the human mind. It is, as compared with other histories, tlie 
intellectual as distinguished from the material — ^the informing , ^yirit, as 
compared with the outward and visible. 

When such a view of the mental progress of a people is combined with in- 
dividual biography, we have all the mati*.rial8 for the deepest and most varied 
interest The life of the man of letters is not always circimascribed by the 
walls of a cloister ; and was not, even in those days when the cloister was the 
familiar abode of science. The history of Dante and of Petrarch is the best 
commentary on that of their age. In later times, the man of letters has taken 
part in all the principal conoeins of public and social life. But, even when 
the story is to derive its interest from personal character, what A store of en- 
tertainment is supplied by the eccentricities of genius— the joys and sorrows, 
not visible to vulgar eyes, but which agitate his liner sensibilities as power- 
fully as the greatest shocks Of worldly fortune would a hardier and less 
visionary temper 1 What deeper interest can romance afford than is to bo 
gathered from the melancholy story of Petrarch, Tasso, Alfieri, Kousseau, 
Byron, Burns, and a crowd of familiar nauit;s, wlioso genius seems to have 
been given tlieiii only to sharpen their sensibility to siilfering? What matter 
if their suiferings were, for the most part, of the imagination ? They were not 
the less real to them. They lived in a world of imagination, and by the gift 
of genius, unfortunate to itvS jiroprietor, have known how, in the language of 
one of the most unfortunate, “to make madness beautiful” in the eyes of 
others. 

Blit, notwithstanding the interest and importance of literary history, it has 
hitherto received but little attention from English writers. No complete 
survey of the treasures of our native tongue has been yet produced, or even 
attempted. The earlier periods of the poetical development of the nation have 
been well illustrated by various authiuaries. Wartoii has brought the history 
of poetry down to the season of its firet vigorous expan.sion — the age of 
Elizabeth. But he did not penetrate beyond the magnificent vestibule of the 
temple. Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the Poets have done much to supply the de- 
ficicHcy ill this department. But much more remains to be done to afford the 
student anything like a complete view of the progress of poetry in 
Johnson’s work, as every one knows, is conducted on the most capricious and 

* ** Sketches of English Literature ; with Considerations on tho Spirit of the Times, Men, 
and Revolutions. By the Viscount de Chateaubriand.” 2 vols. 8vo. London, 183& 
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irregnlar plAn. , The biographies were dictated by the choice of the bookseller. 
Si^ of tUe most memorable pomes ip British literature are omitted to. Pi^e 
way fotvO hdst' of minor lummaiies, whose, dim radiance, upassisted by the 
critic’s magnifying lens, would neyer have Xienetrated to posterity. The seme 
irregularity is visible' in the proportion he has assigned to each of his subjects; 
the principal figures, or ’what epould hayn.:been such, being often thrown into 
the.backgTDUua, to make room for sotne i^ubordiuatc person A't^hose story waa 
thought to have more interest. . ^ . . 

Besides these lefects of plan, the critic was certainly defident in Bensit>ility 
to the more delicate,* 'Qie xuincjt b&utics of poetic sentiment. He analyses 
verse in the cold-blooded spirjut of a chemist, ^ until the aroma, which 
constituted its principal charm, escapes in tlie decomjkJition. By this kind 
of process, some of the finest fancies of thh Muse, the lofty dithyrambics of 
Crray, the ethereal effusions of Collins, -and of Milton too, am rendered 
sufficiently vapid; In this sort of criticism, all the effect tliat relies on' 
impresaums goes for nothing. Ideas are alone taken into the accoui^ and all 
is weighed in the 'same hard, matter-of-fact scales of common sens^ like so 
much solid prose. Wliat a sorry figure would Byron’s MPso make subjected 
to such an ordeal ! The doctor’s taste in composition, to judge from his own 
style, was not of the* highest order. It was a style, indeed, of extraordinary 
power* suited to the expression of his ori^nal thinking, bold, vigorous, and 
glowing with all the lustre of pointed antithesis. But the brilliancy is cold, 
and the ornaments are much too florid .and overcharged for a ^’aceful effcch 
When to these minor blemishes wc add the graver one of an obliquity of judg- 
ment, produced, by inveterate political and religious prejudice, which has 
thrown a shadow ovex some of the brightest characters subjected to his pencil, 
we have summed up a fair amount of critical deficiencies. With all this, 
them is no. one of me works of this ^eat and good man in which he has 
displayed more of the strength of his mighty intellect, shown a more pure and 
masculine morality, more sound principles of ^ticism in the abstract, more 
acute delineation of character, and more gorgAis splendour of diction. His 
defects, however, such as they are, must mevent his maintaining with 
posterity that undisputed dictatorship in critieffim which was conceded to him 
in his own day. We must do justice to his errurs as well as to his excellences, 
in order that wc may do justice to the characters which have come under his 
censure. And we must admit tliat his work, however admirable as a gallery 
of splendid portraits, is inadequate to convey anything like a complete or 
impartial view of English poetry. 

The English have mode but slender contributions to the histoiy of foreign 
literatums. The most important, probably, are Roscoe’s works, in which 
literary criticism, though but a subordinate feature, is the most valuable part 
of the composition. As to anything like a general survey of this department, 
they are wholly deficient. The deficiency, indeed, is likely .to be supplied, to 
a certain extent, by the work of Mr. HaUani, now in progress of publication ; 
the first volume of which — ^the only one which has yet issued from the press — 
gives evidence of the same curious erudition, acuteness, honest impaitiaUty, 
and energy of diction which distinguish the other writings of this eminent 
scholar. But the extent of his work, limited to four volumes, precludes 
anything more than a survey of the most prominent features of the vast 
Bul^ect he has undertaken. 

The Continental nations, under serious discouragements, too, have been 
much more active than the British in this field. The Spaniards can boast {m 
general history of letters, extending to more than twenty volumes in length, 
and compiled with sufficient impartiality. The Italians have several suclL 
Yet these are the lands of the Inquisition, where reason is hoodwinked, and 
the honest utterance of opinion has been recompenacd by persecution, exile, 

K 
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and the stake. How can such a j)eople estimate the character of compoaitioiis 
which, produced under happier institutions, are instinct with the spirit jff 
freedom ? How can they make allowance for the manifold eccentricities of a 
’ literature where thought is allowed to expatiate in all th^ independence of 
individual caprice ? How can they possibly, trained to pay such nice defer- 
ence to outward finish and mere verbal elegance, have any sympathy with 
the rough and homely beauties which emanate from the people and are 
addressed to the people? 

The French, nurtured under freer forms of government, hefke contrived to 
come under a system of literary law's scarcely less severe. Their first great 
dramatic production gave rise to a scheme of critical legislation, which has 
continued ever since to press on the genius of the nation in all the higher 
walks of poetic art. Amid all the mutations of state, the tone of criticism 
has remained essentially the same to the present century, when, indeed, the 
'boiling passions and higher excitements of a revolutionary age have made the 
classic n^dels on which their literature was cast apj)ear somewhat too frigid, 
and a wanner colouring has been sought by an infusion of English sentiment. 
But this mixture, or, rather, confusion of styles, neither French nor English, 
seems to rest on no settled pnuciplcs, and is, i)rohab]y, too alien to the genius 
of the people to continue pennanent. 

The French, forming themselves early on a foreign and antique model, were 
necessarily driven to rules, as a substitute for tliose natural promptings which 
have directed the course of other modem nations in the career of letters. 
Such rules, of course, while assimilating them to antiquity, drew them aside 
from sympathy with their oAvn contemporaries. How can they, thus formed 
on an artificial system, enter into the sjirit of other literatures so uncongenial 
with their own ? 

That the French continued subject to such a system, with little change 
to the present age, is evinced by the exanqdc of Voltaire, a writer whose 
lawless ridicule 

^ ** lilcc llie wiiul, 

Blew W'here^ listed, laying all tilings prone,” 

but whose revolutionary si>irit made no serious changes in the principles of 
the national criticism. Indeed, his commentaries on Corneille furnish 
evideiHjc of a willingness to contract still closer the range of the poet, and to 
(leline more accurately the laws by which his movements wore to be controlled. 
A’oltiiirc's histoiy ullords an evidence of thii tnilh of the Horatian maxim, 

^^ naturmn ev'pcllas" &c. In his younger days he passed some time, as is well 
known, ill England, and contracted there a certain relish for the strange 
models which came under Ids obsei-vation. On his return he made many 
attempts to introduce the foreign school with whieli he had become acquainted 
to his own coqjitiymen. His vanity wras gratified by detecting the latent 
beauties of his baibarian neighbours, and by bliiig the first to point them out 
to his countrymen. It associated him with names venerated on the other side 
of the Channel, and at honu*. tmiisfeiTcd a juiit of their glory to himself. 
Indeed, he was not backward in transl'erring us mindi as he could of by 
borrowing on his own account, wliere he could venture, manilms plenis, and 
w'ith very little acknowledgment. The Fivneh at length became so far 
recoiicih^d to the monstiusities of their neighbours, that a regular tran^ation 
of Shakespeare, the lord of the British pandemonium, was executed by 
Letounieur, a scholar of no gi'eat merit, — ^but the work was well received. 
Yoltuire, the veteran, in his solitude of Femey, was roused by the applause 
bestowed on the English poet in his Parisian costume to a sense of his own 
impnidence. He saw, in imapnation, the altars which been raised to hini, as 
well as to the other master-spirits of the national drama, in a fa^ way to be 
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overturned, in order to make room for an idol of his own importation. 
^‘Have you seen,’* he writes, speaking of Letourneur's version, “his abomi- 
nable trash ? Will you endui’e the affront put upon France by it ? These 
are no epithets bad enough, nor fools’-caps, nor pillories enough in all France 
for such a scoundrel. The blood tingles in my old veins in speaking of him. 
What is the most dreadful part of the affair is, the monster has his party in 
France ; and, to add to my shame and consternation, it was I who first 
sounded the praises of this Shakespeare ; I who first showed the pearls, 
picked here and there, from his overgrown dungheap. Little did I anticipate 
that I was helping to trample under foot, at some future day, the laurels of 
Kacino and Corneille to adorn the brow’s of a barbarous player — this drunkard 
of a Shakespeare.” Not content with this expectoration of his bile, the old 
poet transmitted a formal letter of remonstrance to D’Alembert, which was 
read publicly, as designed, at a regular seance of the academy. The <locument, 
after expatiating at length on the blunders, vulgarities, and indecencies of the 
English bard, concludes with this appeal to the critical body he Was address- 
ing : “ Paint to yourselves, gentlemen, Louis the Fourteenth in his gallery at 
Versailles, suriounded by his brilliant court : a tatterdemalion advances, 
covered with rags, and proposes to the assembly to abandon the tragedies of 
Kacine for a mountebank, full of grimaces, with nothing but a lucky hit, now 
and then, to redeem them.” 

At a later period, Ducis, the successor of Voltaire, if we remember right, 
in the academy, a writer of far superior merit to Lctoiirncur, did the Riitish 
bard into inucli better French than his predecessor ; though Ducis, as he takes 
care to acquaint us, “did his best to dfface those startly impressions of 
horror which would have damned his author in the polished tlieatres 
of Paris ! ” Voltaire need not have taken the affair so much to heart. 
Shakespeare reduced within the compass, as much as possible, of the rules, 
with all his eccentricities and peculiarities — all that made him English, in 
fact — smoothed away, may be tolerated, and,to a certain extent courrteuanced, 
in the “ polished theatres of Paris.” But this is not 

** Bliakspeate, Nature’s child, 

WorlillDg his native wood-notce wild.” 

The Germarrs are just the antipodes of their French neighbours. Coming 
late on the arena of modern literature, they would seem to be particularly 
qualified for ex(;clling in criticism by the variety of styles and models for 
their study suj)plied by other nations. They have, accordingly, done wonders 
in this depar^tment, and have extended their critical wand over the remotest 
regions, dispelling the mists of old prejudice, and throwing the light of 
learning on wLat heforo was dark and inexidicahle. They certainly are 
entitled to the credit of a singularly cosmopolitan power of divesting them- 
selves of local and national Jh^judice. No nation has done so much to lay 
the foundations of that reconciling spirit of criticism, which, instead of con- 
demning a difference of taste in different nations as a departure from it, seeks 
to explain such discrepancies by the peculiar circumstances of the nation, and 
thus from the elements of discord, as it were, to build up a univ(;rsal and 
harmonious system. The exclusive and unfavourable views entertained by 
some of the later critics respecting the French literature, indeed, into which 
they have been urged, no doubt, hy a desire to counteract the servile deference 
shown to that literatuj'C by their countrymen of the preceding age, forms an 
important exception to their usual candour. 

lAs general critics, however, the Germans are open to grave objections. The 
veiy circumstances of their situation, so favourable, as wo have said, to the 
formation of a liberal criticism, have encouraged the taste for theories and for 
system-bmldijig, always unpropitioua to truth. 'Whoever broaches a theory 
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has a hard battle to fight with conscience. If the theory cannot conform to 
the facts, so much the worse for the facts, as some wag has said ; they must, 
at all events, conform to the theory. The Germans have put together hypo- 
theses with the facility with which cliildTen construct card-houses, and many 
of them bid fair to last as lon^. They show more industry in accumulating 
materials than taste or discretion in their arrangement. They carry their 
fantastic imagination beyond the lemtimate province of the Muse into the 
sober fields of criticism. Their philosophical systems, curiously and elabo- 
rately devised, with much ancient lore and solemn imagining^, may remind 
one of some of those venerable English cathedrals where the magnificent and 
mysterious Gothic is blended with the clumsy Saxon. The effect on the 
whole, is grand, but grotesque withal. 

The Germans are too often sadly wanting in discretion, or, in vulgar par- 
lance, taste. They are perpetually overleaping the modesty of nature. They 
are possessed bv a cold-blood (id enthusiasm, if we may say so — since it seems 
to come rather Trom the head than the heart— which spurs them on over the 
plainest barriers of common sense, until even the right becomes the wrong. 
A striking example of these defects is furnished by the dramatic critic Schlegd, 
whose Lctturcs are, or may be, familiar to every reader, since they have been 
reprinted in the English version in this country. No critic, not even a native, 
has thrown such a fiood of light on the characteristics of the sweet bard of 
Avon. He has made himsolt so intimately acquainted with the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the poct*s age And country, that he has been enabled to specu- 
late on his productions as those of a couteinporary. In this way he has 
furnished a key to the mysteries of iiis comx)osition, has reduced what seemed 
anomalous to system, and has supplied Shaksjiearc’s own countrymen with 
new arguments for vindicating the spontaneous suggestions of feeling on strictly 
philosophical piincixdes. Not content with this important service, he, as 
usual, pushes Ms argument to extremes, rindicates obvious blemishes as 
reccssar)’’ parts of u system, and calls on us to admin*, in contradiction to the 
ino.st ordinary principles of tsisto and (!ommon sense. Thus, for example, 
8 i)oaking of Shakesx)earc’s notorious blunders in geography and chronology, 
he coolly tells us, “ I undertake to i)rovc that Sliakspearc’s anachronisms are, 
for the most pai’t, committed jiurjiosely, and after great consideration.” In 
the same vein, speaking of the poet’s villanous jmiis and ([uibbles, which, to 
his shame, or mther, that of his age, so often bespangle with tawdry brilliancy 
the majestic rolxj of the Muse, he assures us that “tin! poet here probably, as 
everywhere else, has followed principles which will bear a strict examination.” 
But the intrc])i(lity of criticism never went farther than in the conclusion oi 
tliis same analysis, where he uuliesitatingly assigns s(!veral apocryphal ^days 
to Shakspeare, OTavcly informing us that the last three, Sir John OldcastU — 
A Yorkshire iTogedy — and Thorncis Lord Crovnoell, of which the English 
critics speak with unreserved contempt, “are nq|. only unquestionably Shak- 
spearo’s, but, in his iudginent, rank among the best and ripest of his works ! ” 
The old bal’d, could he raise his head from the tomb, whore none might disturb 
his bones, would exclaim, we imagine, Non tali aiixUio /” 

It shows a tolerable degree of assurance in a critic thus to dogmatize on 
nice questions of verbal resemblance which have so long baffled the natives oi 
the country, who, on such questions, obviously can be the only competent 
judges. It furnishes a striking example of the want of discretion noticeable 
m 80 many of the German scholars. With all these defects, however, it 
cannot be denied that they have widely extended the limits of rational cri- 
ticism, and, by their copious stores of erudition, furnished the student with 
facilities for attaining the best points of view for a comprehensive survey of 
both ancient and modem literaturo. 

The English have had advantages, on the whole, greater than those of any 
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other people, for perfecting the science of general criticism. They have had 
no academies to bind the wing of genius to the earth by their thousand wire- 
drawn subtleties. No inquisition has placed its burning seal upon the lip, 
and thrown its dark shadow over the recesses of the soul. They have enjoyed 
the inestimable privilege of thinking what they pleased, and of uttering what 
they thought. Their miutls, trained to independence, have had no occasion 
to shrink from encountering any topic, and have acquired a masculine con- 
fidence, indispensable to a cdni appreciation of the m^hty and widely diver- 
sified productfous of genius, as unfolded under the influences of as widely 
diversified inslitutions and national chai*acter. Their own literature, with 
chameleon-like dtdicacy, has reflected all the various asi)ects of the nation in 
the successive stages of its history. The rough, romantic beauties and gor- 
geous pageantry of the Elizabethan age, the stern, sublime enthusiasm of the 
Commonwealth, tlie cold brilliancy of Queen Anne, and the tumultuous 
movements ami ardent sensibilities of the present generation, all have befin 
reflected as in a minor, in the current of English literature, it has flowed 
down through tlie of ages. It is easy to understand what advantage 

this cultivation of all these different styles of composition at home must give 
the critic in divesting himself of narrow and local prejudice, and in appre- 
ciating the genius of foreign literatures, in each of which some one or other 
of these difierent styles has found favour. To this must be added the advan- 
tages derived from the structure of the English language itself, which, com- 
pounded of the Teutonic and the Latin, offers facilities for a comprehension of 
other literatures not afforded by those languages, as the German and Italian, 
for instance, almost exclusively derived from but one of them. 

AVith all this, the English, as w'e have remarked, have made fewer direct 
contributions to general literary criticism than the continental nations, unless, 
indeed, wc take into the account the periodical criticism, which has covered 
the wholp field with a light skirmishing, very unlike any systematic plan of 
operations. The good effect of this (fuerilla w^arfaro may well be doubted. 
Most of these critics for the nonce (and we certainly are competent judges on 
this point) come to their work with little previous preparation. Tfitjir atten- 
tion has been habitually called, for tlie most part, in other directions, and 
they throw off an accidental essay in the brief intervals of other occupation. 
Hence their views are nec;essarily often superJicial, and sometimes contra- 
dictory, as may be seen from turning over the leaves of any journal where 
literary topics are widely discussed ; for, whatever cousistency may be de- 
manded in politics or religion, very free scope is offeied, even in the same 
murnal, to literary speculation. Even when the article may have been the 
fniit of a mind ripened by study and meditation on congenial topics, it too 
often exhibits only the xaiitial view suggested by the and limited 

directUn of the author’s thoughts in this instance. Truth is iiot^much served 
by this irregular x^rocicss ; ai^ the general illumination, iudisx>ensable to a full 
and fair survey of the whole ground, can never be supplied from such scat- 
tered and capricious gleams, thrown over it at random. 

Another obstacle to a right result is founded in the very constitution of 
review-writing. Miscellaneous in its range of topics, and addressed to a 
miscellaneous class of readers, its chief reliance for success, in competition 
with the thousand novelties of the day, is in the temporary interest it can 
excite. Instead of a conscientious discussion and cautious examination of the 
matter in hand, wc too often find an attempt to stimulate the popular apx^etite 
by piquant sallies of wit, by caustic sarcasm, or by a pert, dashing coi'fideuce 
that cuts the knot it cannot readily unloose. Then, again, the spirit of 
periodical criticism would seem to be little favourable to perfect impartiality. 
The critic, shrouded in his secret tribunal, too often demeans himself like a 
stern inquisitor, whose business is rather to convict than to examine. Oriti- 
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cisiQ is directed to scent out blemishes instead of beauties. ** Judex dam- 
wxtur cum tiocciis ahsolvitur" is the bloody motto of a well-known British 
periodical, which, under this x>iratical hag, has sent a broadside into many a 
gallant bark that deserved better at its hands. ^ • 

When we combine with all this the spirit of patriotism, or, what passes 
for such with nine-tenths of the world, the spirit of national vanity, we shall 
lin<l abundant motives for a deviation from a just, impartial estimate of foreign 
literatures. And if we turn over the p^cs of the best-conducted Ennlish 
journals, we shall probably find ample evidence of the various causes we have 
enumerated. We shall hnd, amid abmidanee of shrewd and sarcastic obser- 
vation, smart skirmish of wit, and clever antithesis, a very small infusion 
of sober, dispassionate criticism ; the criticism founded on patient study and 
on strictly philosophical principles ; the criticism on which one can safely 
rely as the criterion of good tastcj, and which, however tame it may appear to 
the jaded ajipetite of the literary lounger, is the only one that will attract the 
eye of posteiity. 

The work named o.t the head of our article will, we suspect, notwith- 
standing the author’s brilliant reputation, never meet this same eye of pos- 
terity. Thougli purporting to he, in its main design, an Essay on En^ish 
Literature, it is, in iact, a multifarious comj)ouiid of as many ingredients as 
(.'iitercd into the witclies’ (iauldroii, to say nothing of a galleiy of portraits of 
dead and living, among the latter of whom M. de Chateaubriand himself is 
not the least conspicuous. “I have treated of everything,” he .says tnily 
enough in his preface, “the present, the past, the future.” The parts are 
put together in the most grotesque and di.sorderly maiiuor, with some striking 
coincidences, o(;casioiially, of characters and situations, and some facts not 
familiar to every reader. The most unpleasant feature in tlie book is the 
doleful lamoiitution of the author over the evil times on which he has fallen. 
He has indeed, lived somewhat beyond his time, which was that of Charlea 
the 'reiith, of i)ious inemoiy — the good old time of apostolicals and absolutists, 
wliich will not ho likely to revisit France again very soon. Indeed, our 
unfortunate author reminds one of some weather-beaten hulk which the tide 
has left high and dry on the strand, and whose signals of di.stress are little 
heeded by the re.st of the convoy, which have trimmed their sails more dexte- 
rously, and sweep merrily on before the breeze. The present work affords 
glimpses, occasionally, of the author’s lia])pic?r .style, which has so often fasci- 
nated us iu his earlier productions. On the wdiole, however, it will add little 
to Ills reputation, nor, probably, much .subtract from it. When a man has 
sent forth a score or two of octavoes into the world, and as good as some of 
M. dc Chateaubriand’s, he can hear up under a poor one now and then. This 
is not the lirsl iiidilfcrent work laid at his door, and, a.s he promises to keep 
the field for some time longer, it will probably not be tlie la.st. ♦ 

We pass ot^er the first lialf of the first volume to come to the Reformation, 
the point of departure, as it were, for modem civiliaation. Our autlior’s views 
in rcdatioii to it, as wc miglit aiitici|)ate, are not precisely tliose we should 
eiitcrLain. 

“Ill a religious point of view,” ho says, “the Reformation is leading 
insensibly to indifference, or the complete absence of faith ; the reason is, 
that the" independence of the mind terminates in two gulfs, doubt and 
incredulity. 

“ By a very natural reaction, the Reformation, at its birth, rekindled the 
dying flame of Catholic fanaticism. It may thus be regarded as the indirect 
cause of tlie massacre of St. Bartholoiucvr, the disturbances of the League, the 
assassination of Henrj'^ the Fourth, the murders in Ireland, and of the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and the dragmnadesi'* — Vol. i. p. 193. 

As to the tendency of the Reformation towards doubt and incredulity^ we 
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know that free inquiry, continually presenting new views as the sphere of 
observation is enlarged, ma}r unsettle old principles without establishing any 
fixed ones in their place, or, in other words, lead to scepticism ; but we doubt 
if this happens %iore fretpiently than under the opposite system, inculcated 
by the Komish Church, which, by precluding examination, exclu^is the only 
ground of rational belief. At all events, scepticism, in the former case, is 
much more remediable than in the latter ; since the subject of it, by pursuing 
his inquiries, will, it is to be hoptnl, as truth is mighty, arrive at last at a right 
result ; while the Komanist, inhibited from sucli inquiry, has no remedy. 
The ingenious author of Dohlado's Letters from Spain has painted in the most 
affecting colours the state of such a mind, which, declining to take its creed 
at the bidding of another, is lost in a labyrinth of doubt without a clue to 
guide it. As to charging on the Ib^formation the various enormities with 
which the above extract concludes, the idea is certainly new. It is, in fact, 
making the Protestants guilty of their own persecution, and Henry the 
Fourth of his own assassijiation ; quite an original wiew oftlie subject, which, 
as far as we know, has hitherto escaped the attention of historians. 

A few pa^s farther, and we find the folloudng information respecting the 
state of Catholicism in our own country : 

“ Maryland, a Catholic and very populous State, made common cause with 
the others, avid now most of the Western Staffs are Catholic. The i>rogress of 
this communion in the United States of Am(3rica exceeds belief. There it has 
been invigorated in its evangelical aliment, popular liberty, %vhilc other 
commimions decline in profound indiffcrenccJ^ — Vol. i. p. 201. 

We were not aware of this state of things. We did indeed know that the 
B-oinan Church had increased much of late years, csj>ecially in the Valley of 
the Mississippi : but so have other communions, as the Methodist and 
Baptist, for example, the latter of which coni])rehends five times as many 
disciples as the Roman Catholic. As to the population of the latter in the 
West, the whole number of (Catholics in the Union does not amount, probably, 
to three-fourths (jf the number of inhabitants in the single Western State of 
Ohio. The truth is, that, in a country where there is no established or 
favoured sect, and where the clergy -depend on voluntary contribution for 
their support, there must he constant efforts at proselytism, and a mutation of 
religious opinion, acccmling to the convictions, or fancied convictions, of the 
converts. What one dejiomination gains another loses, till roused, in its 
turn, by its rival, new efforts are made to rt^trievo its position, <iinl the 
equilibrium is restored. In the meantime, the po]nilation of the whole 
country goes forward with giant strides, and cacli sect boasts, and boasts with 
ti*utli, of the houi’ly augmentation of its miinbera. ^J’hose of the Roman 
Catholics are swelled, moreover, by a considerable addition from emigration, 
many bf the poor foreigners, especially the Irish, being of that persuasion. 
But this is no ground of triumph, as it infers no increase to the sum of 
Catholicism, since what is thus gained in the New World is lost in the Old. 

Our author pronounces the Reformation hostile to the arts, poetry, 
eloquence, elegant literature, and even the spirit of military heroism. But 
hear his own words ; 

“The Reformation, imbued with the spirit of its founder, declared itself 
hostile to the arts. It sacked tombs, churches, and monuments, and made in 
France and En|§land heai)s of mills.’'. . . . 

“The beautiful in literature will be found to exist in a greater or less 
degree, in proportion as writers have approximated to the genius of the 
Roman Church.” .... 

“ If the Reformation restricted genius in poetry, eloquence, and the arts, 
it also checked heroism in war, for heroism is imagination in the military 
order.”— Vol. i. pp. 194-207. 
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This is a sweeping denunciation ; and, as lar as the arts of design are 
intended, may probamv be defended. The Eornish worship, its stately ritual 
and gorgeous ccremoraes, the throng of numbers assisting, in one form or 
another, at the service, all required sjmeious and magnificent edifices, with the 
rich acceiitories of sculpture and painting, and music also, to give full effect 
to the spectacle. Never was there a religion which addressed itself more 
directly to the senses. And, fortunately for it, the immense power and 
revenues of its ministers enabled them to meet its exorbitant demands. On 
so splendid a theatre, and under such jmtronage, the arts were called into life 
in modern Europe, and most of all in that sx>ot which represented the capital 
of Christendom. It was there, amid the pom^ and luxury of religion, that 
those beautiful structures rose, with those exquisite creations of the chisel and 
the pencil, which embodied in themselves all the elements of ideal beauty. 

But, independently of those external circumstances, the spirit of Catholicism 
•was eminently favourable to the artist. Shut out from free inquiry — from the 
Scriptures themselves — aiid compelled to receive the dogmas of his teachers 
upon trust, the road to conviction lay less through the understanding than the 
heart. The heart was to bo moved, the affectious and sympathies to be stirred, 
as well as the senses to be dazzled. This was the machinery by which alone 
could an effectual devotion to the faith be maintained in an ignorant people. 
It was not, therefore, Christ as a teacher delivering lessons of practical 
wisdom and morality that wtus brought before the eye, but Christ filling the 
offices of human sympathy, ministering to the poor and sorrowing, giving 
eyes to the blind, health to tlie sick, and life to the dead. It was Christ 
suffering under jiersccution, crowned with thorns, lacerated with stripes, 
dying on tlie cross. These sorrows and sufferings were understood by the 
dullest soul, and told more than a thousand homilies. So with the virrin. 
It was not that sainted mother of the Saviour wliom Protestants venerate, bub 
do not worship ; it was the Mother of God, and entitleil, like him, to 
adoration. It was a woman, and, as such, the object of those romantic 
feelings -which would profane the service of the Deity, but which are not the 
less touching as being in accordance with human sympathies. The respect 
for the Virgin, indeed, partook of that wJiich a Catholic might feel for his 
tutelar saint and his mistress combined. Oj'ders of chivalry were dedicated 
to lier service ; and her shrine was piled with more offerings and frequented 
by more pilgrimages than the altars of tho Deity himself. Thus, foeiiiigs of 
love, adoration, and romantic honour, strangely blended, threw a halo of 
poetic glory around their object, making it tho most exalted theme for the 
study of the artist. 'What wonder that this subject should have called forth 
the noblest inspirations of his genius ? What wonder that an artist like 
Ihiphacl should have found in the simple portraiture of a woman and a child 
the materials for immortality ? 

It was something like a kindred state of feeling which called into being 
tho arts of ancient Greece, when her mythology was comparatively fresh, and 
faith was easy ; when the legends of the past, familiar as Beripthre story at a 
later day, gave a real existence to the beings of fancy, and the artist, embody- 
ing these in forms of visible beauty, but finished the work which the poet had 
Iwgun. 

I'liu Keformation brnught other trams of ideas, and witli them other in- 
fluences on the arts, than those of Catholicism. Its first movements wei*e 
decidedly hostile, since the works of art, with which the temples were adorned, 
being associated with the religion itself, became odious as tho symbols of 
idolatry. But the spirit of the Reformation gave thought a new direction even 
In the cultivation of art. It was no longer sought to ajipcal to the senses by 
brilliant dlsx)lay, or to waken the sensibilities by those superficial emotions 
which find relief in tears. A sterner, deeper feeling was roused. The mind 
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was turned within, as it were, to ponder on the import of existence and its 
future destinies ; for the chains were withdrawn from the soul, and it was 
peimitted to w'ander at large in the regions of speculation. Beason took the 
place of sentimont — ^the useful of the merely ornamental. Facts were substi- 
tuted for forms, even the ideal forms of beauty. There were to be no more 
Michael Angelos and Raphaels ; no glorious Gothic temples which consumed 
generations in their buUding. The sublime and the beautiful were not the 
first objects proposed by the artist. He sought truth — ^fidelity to nature. 
He studied tne characters of his species as well as the forms of imaginary 
perfection. He portrayed life as developed in its thousand peculiarities before 
his own eyes, and the ideal gave way to the natural. In this way, new schools 
of painting, like that of Hogarth, for example, arose, which, however inferiors, 
in those gi’eat properties for which we. must admire the mastoipieces of Italian 
ai*t, had a significance and a philosophic depth which furnished quite as much 
matter for study and meditation. 

A similar tendency was observable in poetry, eloquence, and works of 
elegant liteniture. The infiuence of the Reformation here was undoubtedly 
favourable, whatever it may have been on the arts. How could it be other- 
wise on literature, the written expression of thought, in which no grace of 
visible fonns and proportions, no skill of mcihanical execution, can cheat the 
eye with the vain scmblainje of genius? But it was not until the warm 
breath of the Reformation had dissolved the icy fetters which had so long 
held the spirit of man in bondage that the genial current of the soul was 
permitted to flow, that the gates of reason weixi unbarred, and the mind was 
permitted to taste of tlie tree of knowledge, forbidden tree no longer. Where 
was the scope for eloquence when thought was stifled in the very sanctuary of 
the heart? for out of the fulness of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

There miglit, indeed, be an elaborate attention to the outward forms of ex- 
pression, an exquisite finish of verbal an*angement, the dress and garniture of 
thought. And, in flict, the Catholic nations have surpassed the Protestant in 
attention to verbal elegance and the soft music of numbers, to nice i*hetorical 
artifice and brilliancy of composition. The i)oetry of Italy and the prose oi 
France bear ample evidence how much time and talent have been expended on 
this beauty of outward foirn, the rich vehicle of thought. But where shall we 
find the powerful reasoning, various knowledge, and fearless energy of diction 
which stamp the oratory of Protestant England and America ? In France, in- 
deed, where ])rose has received a higher polish and classic elegance than in any 
other counti-y, i)ulpit elo<mence has reached an uncommon degree of excellence ; 
for though nuKjh was excluded, the avenues to the heart, as with the painter 
and the sculptor, were still left open to the orator. If there has been a defi- 
ciency in this respect in the English Church, which all will not admit, it 
arises probably from the fact that the mind, unrestricted, has been occupied 
with reasoning rather than rhetoric, and sought to clear away old prejumces 
and establish new truths, instead of wakening a transient sensibility, or 
dazzling tbe imagination with poetic flights of eloquence. That it is the 
fault of the preacher, at all events, and not of Protestantism, is shown by 
a striking example under our own eyes, that of our distinguished countryman. 
Dr. Channing, whoso stjdo is irradiated with all the splendours of a glowing 
imagination, showing as powerfully as any other example, probably, in 
English prose, of what melody and compass the language is capable under the 
touch of genius instinct with genuine enthusiasm. Not that we would recom- 
mend this style, gi*and and beautiful as it is, for imitation. We think have 
seen the ill sft'ects of this already in more than one instance. In fact, no style 
should be held up as a model for imitation. Dr. Johnson teUs us, in one of 
those oracular passages somewhat threadbare now, that ** whoever wishes to 
attain on English style, familiar but not coarse, and elegant but not ostenta- 
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tious, must give his days and nights to the volumes of Addison.” With all 
deference to tlie gi'oat critic, who, by the formal cut of the sentence just 
quoted, shows that he did not care to follow his own prescription, w-o tmnk 
otlitii’wise. Whoever would write a good English style, we should say, should 
ac<iiiaiiit himself with the mysteries of the language as revealed in the writings 
of tlic best masters, but should form his own style on nobody but himself. 
Evciy man, at least every man with a spark of originality in his composition, 
has his own ]>eculiar way of thinking, and, to give it effect, it must find its 
way out ill its own peculiar language. Indeed, it is impos^bfe to separate 
language from thought in that delicate blending of both which is called style ; 
at least, it is imiiossible to produce the same effect with the original by any 
coj)y, however literal. Wc may imitate the structure of a sentence, hut the 
ideas whicli gave it its peculiar proiuiety we cannot imitate. The forms of 
9xpressiou that suit one man’s train of thinking no more suit another’s than 
one man’s clothes will suit another. They w'ill be sure to be either too large 
or too small, or, at all events, not to make what gentlemen of the needle c 3 l 
a good fit. If the party chances, as is generally the case, to be rather under 
size, and the model is over size, this will only expose his own littleness the 
more. There is no case more iu point than that afforded by Dr. Johnson him- 
self. His brilliant style has been the ambition of every schoolboy, and of some 
chihlrtiii of lergcr growth, since the days of the JtaiMcr. But ihe nearer they 
come to it the worse. The beautiful is turned into thcj fiintastic, and tlie sub- 
lime into tlic ridiculous. The most curious exain]>le of this within our recol- 
lection is the case of Hr. Symmons, the English editor of Milton’s prose 
writings, and the hiogra]»hor of the poet. The little docitor has maintained 
throughout liis ]:)ondor()us volume a most exact imitation of the groat doctor, 
his sesquipedalian words, and florid j-otundity of p(*riod. With all this cum- 
brous load of hi’ave finery on his back, swellc'd to twice his original diinfjnslons, 
he looks for all the world, as he is, like a mere bag of wind — a scare-crow, to 
admonish othore^bf tho folly of shnil.-ir depredations. 

But to return. The iiiflnoiKic of the Ileformation on elegant literature was 
never more visible than in the first great English school of poets, which came 
soon lifter it, at tlic close of the sixteenth century. The writers of that period 
displayed a courage, originality, and tnith highly characteristic of the new 
revolution which Jiiid been introduced by breaking down the old I-indmarks of 
ojniiioii, and giving unbounded range to speculation and inquiry. The first 
great poet, Spenser, adopted the same vehicle of imagination with the Italian 
hards of chivalry, the romantic epic ; but, instead of making it, like them, a 
mere revel of fancy, with no fiirthcr object than to delight the reader by bril- 
liant coinhinatioiis, he inoralized his song, and gave it a deeper and more 
solemn import by the mysteries of allegory, which, liowevcr 2)rejiidicial to its 
eff<*ct as a work of art, showed a mind too intent on serious thoughts and 
inquiries itself to be content with the dazzling but impotent coruscations ot 
genius, that serve no other end than that of amusement. 

In the same manner, Shakspeare and the other dramatic writers of the time, 
instead of adopting the formal rules recognized afterward by the French 
writers, their long rhetorical flourishes, their exaggerated models of character, 
and ideal forms, went freely and fearlessly into all the vaiieties of human 
nature, the secret depths of the soul, touching on all the diversified interests 
of humanity— for he might touch on all witliout fear of persecution, and thus 
making his productions a storehouse of })hilosophy, of lessons of practical 
wisdom, deep, yet so clear that he who runs may read. 

But the spirit of the Keformation did not descend in all its fulness on the 
Muse till the appearance of Milton. That great poet was in heart as 
thoroughly a Belbrmer, and in doctrine much more thoroughly so, than 
Luther himself. Indignant at every effort to crush the spirit, and to dieat 
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it, in his own words, “ of that liberty which rarefies and enlightens it like 
the infiucuce of heaven,” he proclaimed the rights of man as a rational, 
immortal being, undismayed by menace and obloquy, amid a generation of 
servile and unprincii)led sycophants. The blindness which excluded him from 
the things of earth opened to him more glorious and spiritualized conceptions 
of heaven, and aided him in exhibiting the full influence of those sublime 
truths whicli the privilege of freci inejuiry in religious matters had poured upon 
the mind. His muse was as eminently the child of Protestantism as that of 
Dante, who resembled him in so many ti-aits of character, was of Catholicism. 
The latter poet, corning first among the moderns, after the foimtains of the 
great deep, which had so long overwhelmed the world, were broken up, dis- 
played, in his wonderful (!omj»ositioii, all the elements of modern institutions 
as distiiiguislicMl from those of antiquity. He first showed the full and peculiar 
influence of ( ‘hristianity on lit(‘,raturo, but it was Christianity under the form 
of Catholicism. His subject, spiritual in its design, like Milton’s, was sus- 
tained by all the auxiliaries of a vi.siblc and material existence, llis ptossago 
through the iiifernal abyss is a .series of tragic pictures of human W’oe, suggest- 
ing greater rt^nenieiits of (uuelty than were ever imagined by a heathen poet. 
Amid all the various forms of mortal anguish, wo look in vain for the mind as 
a means of torture. In like iiianner, in aseending the scale of celestial being, 
we pass throngli ji sii(*e(5ssioii of brilliant made ii}) of light, music, and 

motion, increiising in spbuidour and velocity, till all are lost and confounded 
in the glories of the Deity. Even the pcrnil of the great master, dipped in 
these gorgeous lints of imagination, docs not shrink from the attempt to por- 
tray the outlines of Deity itself. In this he aspired to what many of his 
countrymen in tln^ sister arts of design have since attempted, and, like him, 
have failetl ; for wlio can }i(>j»e to give form to tiro Infinite ? In the same false 
style Dante ijersoiiifies the s])iiits of eyil, including Satan himself. Much was 
doubtless owing to the age, tliongh much, also, must be Referred to the 
genius of (’alholieism, wlrich, app(‘aling to the senses, hfi-a tendency to 
materialize the spiritual, as Protestantism, with deeper reflection, aims to 
spiritualize the material. Thus Milton, in treading similar ground, borrows 
his illustrations from intellectual sources, conveys the image of the Almighty 
by his attributes, and, in the frequent portraiture which he introduces of 
Satan, suggests only vague concejdioiis of form, the faint outlines of matter, 
as it were, stretching vast over many a rood, but towering siiblimo by the un- 
conquerable energy of will — the fit representative of the principle of evil. 
Indeed, Milton has scarcely anything of what may bo called scenic decorations 
to produce a certain stage ellect. His actors are few, and his action nothing. 
It is only by their intellectual and moral relations, by giving full scope to the 

“ Clirrub CoDtctiiplalioii — 

Ho til at Hours on golden wing, 

Guiding the tiery-wheeled throne," 

that he has prepared for us visions of celestial beauty and grandeur which never 
fade from onr souls. 

In the dialogue with which the two poets have seasoned their poems, we sec 
the action of the opposite influences we have described. Both give vent to 
metaphysical disquisition, of learned sound, and much greater length than the 
reader would desire ; but in Milton it is tlio free discussion of a mind trained 
to wrestle boldly on abstruscst points of metaphysical theology, while Dante 
follows in the same old barren foot.stcps which nad been trodilen by the school- 
men. Both writers were singularly bold and independent. Dante asserted 
that liberty which should belong to the citizen of every free state ; that civil 
liberty which had been sacrificed in his own country by the spirit of faction. 
But Milton claimed a higher freedom ; a freedom of thinking and of giving 
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utterance to thought, uncontrolled by human authority. He had fallen on 
evil times; hut he had a generous confidence that his voice would reach |o 
posterity, and would bo a guide and a light to the coming generations. And 
truly has it proved so ; for in his writings we find the germs of many of the 
boasted discoveries of our own day in government and education, so that he 
may be fairly considered as the morning star of that higher civilisation which 
distinguishes our happier era. 

Milton's poetical writings do not seem, however, to have been held in that 
neglect by his contemporaries which is commonly supposed. He had attracted 
too much attention as a political controversialist, was too much feared for his 
talents, as well as hated for his principles, to allow anything which fell from 
his pen to pass unnoticed. Although the profits went to others, he lived to see 
a second edition of Paradise Lost, and this was more than was to have been 
fairly anticipated of a composition of this nature, however well executed, fall- 
ing on such times. Indeed, its sale was no evidence that its merits were com- 
jjrehended, and may be referred to the general reputation of its author ; for we 
find so accomplished a critic as Sir William Temple, some years later, omitting 
the name of Milton in his roll of writers who have done honour to modern 
literature, a circumstance which may, perhaps, be imputed to that reverence 
for the ancients which blinded Sir William to the merits of their successors. 
How could Milton be understood in his own generation, in the grovelling; 
sensual court of Charles the Second ? How could the dull eyes, so long fas- 
tened on the earth, endure the blaze of his inspired genius ? It \v'as not till 
time had removed him to a distance that he could be calmly gazed on, and Ms 
merits fairly contemplated. Addison, as is well known, was the first to bring 
them into popular view, by a beautiful specimen of criticism that has peniia- 
nently connected his name with that of his illustrious subject. More than half 
a century later, another great name in English criticism, perhaps the greatest 
in general reputation, Johnson, passed sentence of a very different kind on the 
pretensions of the poet. A production more discreditable to the author is not 
to be found in the whole of his voluminous works ; equally discreditable, 
whether regarded in an historical light, or as a sample of literary criticism. 
What shall we say of the biographer who, in allusion'' to that affecting passage 
where the blind old bard talks of himself as “in darkness, and with dangers 
compass'd round," can coolly remark that “this darkness, had his eyes been 
better employed, might undoubtedly have deserved compassion Or what of 

the critic who can say of the most exquisite effusion of Doric minstrelsy that 
our language boasts, “ surely no man could have fancied that he read LyMas 
with pleasure, had ho not known the author;" and of Paradise Lost itself, 
that “ its perusal is a duty rather than a pleasure?" Could a more exact 
measure be afforded than by tMs single line of the poetic sensibility of the 
critic, and his unsuitablcncss for the office he had here assumed ? His lAfe of 
MilUm is a humiliating testimony of the power of political and religious pre- 
indices to warp a great and good mind from the standard of truth, in the 
estimation, not merely of contemporary excellence, but of the great of other 
years, over whose frailties Time might be supposed to have drawn his 
friendly mantle. 

Another half century has elapsed, and ample justice has been rendered to 
the fame of the poet by two elaborate criticisms : the one in the Edinburgh 
Review, from the pen of Mr. Macaulay ; the other by Dr. Channing, in the 
Christian Examiner, since republished ,in Ms own works ; remarkable per- 
formances, each in the manner highly characteristic of its author, and which 
have contributed, doubtless, to draw attention to the prose compositions of 
their subject, as the criticism of Addison did to his poetry. There is some- 
thing gratifying in the circumstance that this great advocate of intellectual 
liberty should l^vc found his most able and eloquent expositor among us, 
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whose position (jualifies us, in a peculiar manner, for profiting by the rich 
legacy of his genius. It was but discharging a debt of gratitude. 

Ghateaubi'iand has much to say about Milton, for whose writingi^ both 
prose and poetry, notwithstanding the difference of their sentiments on almost 
all points of politics and reli^on, he ajipears to entertain the most sincere 
reverence. His criticisms are liberal and just ; they show a thorou^ study of 
his author ; but neither the historical facts nor the reflections will suggest 
much that is new on a subject now become tiito to the Ei^glish reader. 

We may pass •over a good deal of skimble-skamble stuff about men and 
things, which our author may have cut out of his common-place book, to 
come to his remarks on Sir Walter Scott, whom he does not rate so highly as 
most critics. 

“ The illustrious painter of Scotland, he says, ''seems to me to have created 
a false class ; he has, in my opinion, confounded liistory and romance. The 
novelist has sot about writing historical romances, and the histoiian romantic • 
histories.” — Vol. ii. p. 306. 

We should have said, on the contrary, that he had improved the cha- 
racter of both ; that ho had given new value to romance by building it 
- on history, and new charms to histoiy by embellishing it with the graces 
of romance. 

To be more explicit. The principal historical work of Scott is the Z(/ij of 
Napoleon. It has, unquestionably, many of the faults ineidout to a dashing 
style of composition, which precluded the possibility of comju’ession and 
arrangement in the best form of which the subject was capable. 'J’his, in the 
end, may b(! fatal to the perpetuity of the work, for posterity will be much 
less patient than our own age. He will have a much heavier load to cany, 
inasmuch as lie is to bear up under all of his own time, and ours too. It is 
very certain, thou, some must go by the board ; and nine sturdy volumes, 
which is the amount of Sir Walter’s English edition, will be somewhat 
alarming. Had he confined himself to liaTf the quantity, there would have 
been no ground for distrust. Every day, nay hour, we see, ay and feci, the 
ill cifects of this rapid style of composition, so usual witli the best 'writers of 
our day. 'J'he immediate i)rofits which, such writers are pretty sure to get, 
notwithstanding the example of M. Chateaubriand, operate like the dressing 
improvideutly laid on a iiatui-ally good soil, forcing out noxious weeds in such 
luxuriance as to check, if not ahsolutely to kill, the more liealthful vegetation. 
Quantities of trivial detail find their way into the ])age, mixed u]> wdtii graver 
matters. Instead of that skilful preparation by whicli all the avenues veigc 
at last to one point, so as to leave a distinct impression — aii impression^f 
unity — on the reader, he is hurried along zigzag, in a thousand direction.?, or 
round and round, but never, in the cant of the times, “going ahead ” an inch. 
He leaves off pi'etty much where he set out, except that his memory may he 
tolerably well stuffed with facts, which, from want of some principle of 
cohesion, will soon drop out of it. He will find himself like a traveller who 
has been riding through a fine country; it may be, by moonlight, getting 
glimxisos of everything, but no complete, well-illuminated view of the whole 

Equate per incertam lunam” &c.) ; or, rather, like the same traveller, 
whizzing along in a locomotive so rapidly as to get even a glimpse fairly of 
nothing, instead of making his tour in such a manner as would enable him to 
pause at what was worth his attention, to pass by night over the barren and 
uninteresting, and occasionally to rise to such elevations as would afford the 
best points of view for commanding the various prospect. 

*^6 romaiice -writer labours under no such embarrassments. He may, un- 
doubtedly, precipitate his work, so that it may lack proportion, and the nice 
arrangement required' by the rules which, fifty years ago, would have con- 
demned it as a work of art. But the criticism of the present day is not so 
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squeamisli, or, to say truth, pedantic. It is enough for the writer of fiction if 
ho give pleasure ; and this, evcryljody knows, is not effected by the strict 
observance of artificial rules. It is of little consequence how the plot is 
entangled, or whether it be untied or cut, in order to extricate the dramatis 
personos. At least, it is of little consequence compared with the trtie delinea- 
tion of character. The story is serviceable only as it affords a means for the 
display of this ; and if the novelist but keep up the interest of his story and 
the truth of his characters, we easily forgive any dislocations which his lij^ht 
vehicle may encounter from too heedless motion. Indeed, rapidity of m^on 
may, in some sort, favour him, keeping up the glow of his invention, and 
striking out, as he dashes along, sparks of wit and fancy, that give a brilliant 
illumination to his track. But in history there must be another kind of 
process — a process at once slow and laborious. Old parchments are to be 
ransacked, charters and musty records to be deciphered, and stupid, worm- 
eaten chroniclers, who had much more of passion, frequently, to blind, than 

S ood sense to guide them, must be sifted and compared. In short, a sort of 
ledea-like process is to be gone through, and many an old bone is to be boiled 
over in the cauldron before it can come out again clothed in the elements of 
beauty. The dreams of the novelist — the poet of prose, on the other hand, 
are beyond the reach of art, and the magician calls up the most brilliant 
forms of fancy by a single stroke of liis wand. 

Scott, in his liistory, was relieved in some degree from this necessity of 
studious research, by borrowing his theme from contemporary events. It was 
his duty, indeed, to examine evidence carefully, and sift out contradictions 
and errors. This demanded shrewdness and caution, but not much previous 
preparation and study. It demanded, above all, candour; for it was his 
business not to make out a case for a client, but to weigli both sides, like an 
impartial judge, before summing up the evidence, and delivering his 
conscientious opinion. We believe there is no good ground for charging 
Scott with having swerved from this part of his duty. Those who expected 
to sec him deify his hero, and raise altars to his memory, were disappointed ; 
and so were those also, who demanded that the tail and cloven hoof should be 
made to peep out beneath the imperial robe. But this proves his impartiality. 
It would be unfair, however, to require the degi*ec of impartiality which is to 
be expected from one removed to a distance from the theatre of strife, from 
those national interests and feelings which arc so often the disturbing causes 
of historic lairness. An American, no doubt, would have been, in this respect, 
in A more favourable point of view for contemplating the European drama. 
Thf ocean, stretched between us and the Old World, has the effect of. time, 
and extiiiguislu's, or at least cools, the hot and angry feelings which find their 
way into every man’s bosom within the atmospluire of the contest. Scott was 
a Briton, with all the peouliarities of one — at least of a North Briton ; and 
the future historian, who gathers materials from his labours, will throw these 
national jircdilections into the scale in determining the probable accuracy of 
his statements. These, are not greater than might occur to any man, and 
allowance will always be made for them on the ground of a general presump- 
tion ; so that a greater degree of impartiality, by leading to false conclusions 
in this respect, would scarcely have served the cause of truth better with 
posterity. An individual who felt his reputation compromised may have 
joined issue on this or that charge of inaccuracy, but no such charge has come 
from any of the leading journals in the country, which would not have been 
dow to expose it, and which would not, consideriug the great popularity, 
and, consequently, influence of the work, have omitted, as tlioy did, to notice 
it at all, had it afforded any obvious ground of exception on this score. 
Where, then, is the romauce which our author accuses Sir Walter of blending 
with history ? 
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Scott was, in truth, master of the picturesque. He understood, better than 
any historian since the time of Livy, how to dispose his lights and shades so 
as to produce the most striking result. This property of romance he had a 
right to borrow.* This talent is particularly observable in the animated parts 
of his story — in his battles, for example. No man ever painted those terrible 
scenes with Reuter effect. He had a natural relish for ^npowder ; and his 
mettle roused, like that of the war-horse, at the sound of the trumpet. His 
acquaintance with military science enabled him to employ a technical 
phraseology, just technical enough to give a knowing air to his descriptions, 
without embarrassing the reader by a nedantic display of unintelligible jargon. 
This is a talent rare in a civilian. Nothing can bo finer than many of his 
battle-pieces in his Life of Bonaparte^ unless, indeed, we except one or two 
in his Hislorif of Scxitland: as the fight of Bannockburn, for example, in 
which Burns’ “ Scots wha hae ” seems to breathe in every line. 

It is when treading on Scottidi ground that he seems to feel all his streiigtlh. 
“ I seem always to step more firmly,” he s^dd to some one, “ when on my own 
native heather.” His mind was steei^ed in Scottish lore, and his bosom 
wanned with a glow for the age of chivalry. Accordingly, his delineations of 
this period, whether in liistoiy or romance, arc unrivalled ; as superior in 
effect to those of most compilers, as the richly -stained glass ol' the feudal ages 
is superior in beauty and brilliancy of tints to a modern imitation. If this be 
borrowing something from romance, it is, we rRi)eat, no more than what is 
lawful for the historian, and exjdains the meaning of our assertion that he has 
improved history by the embellishments of fiction. 

Yet, after all, how wide the ditterence between the province of history and 
of romance, under Scott’s own hands, may be shown by comparing his account 
of Mary’s reign in his History of Scotlatid with tlie same j)eriod in the nov(;l of 
TJie AbhoL The historian must keep the beaten track of events. The novelist 
launches into the illimitable regions of fiction, X)royided only that his historic 
portraits be true to their originals. By due attentiou to this, fiction is made 
to minister to history, and may, in point of fact, contain as much real truth — 
truth of character, though not of situation. “The dillerenee between the 
historian and mo,” says Fielding, “isj that with him everything is false but 
the names and dates, w'hile with me nothing is false but these. ” There is, at 
least, as much truth in this as in most witticisms. 

It is the great glory of Scott, that, by nice attention to costume and 
character in his novels, he has raised them to historic iinpurlance, without 
impairing their interest as works of art. Who now would imagine lliat he 
could form a satisfactory notion of the golden days of Queen Bess, that had not 
read Kenilworth ? or of Biehaid Cocur-de-Lion and his brave paladins, that had 
not read Ivanhoe ? Why, then, it has been said, not at once iiicoi porato into 
regular history all these traits which give such historical value to the novel? 
Because, in this way, the strict truth which history requires would he violated. 
This cannot be. The fact is. History and Bomaiico are too near akin ever to 
be lawfully united. By mingling them together, a confusion is i>roducf3d, like 
the iningling of day and iiigiit, mystifying and distorting every le<iture of the 
landscape. It is enough for the novelist if he be true to the .s])irit ; the 
historian must be true, also, to the letter. He cannot coin pertinent remarks 
and anecdotes to illustrate the characters of his drama. He cannot even pro- 
vide them with suitable coslumcs. He must lake just what Father Time has 
given him, just what he finds in the records of the age, setting down neither 
more nor less. Now the dull chroniclers of the old time rarely thought of 
putting down the smart sayings of the great people they bicigrajdiize, still less 
of entering into minute circumstances of personal Interest. These were too 
familiar to contemporaries to require it, and, therefore, they waste their breath 
on more solemn matters of state, all important in their generation, but not 
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worth a rush in the preset. 'Wliat would the historian not ^ve, could he 
borrow those fine t6iv!hc« of natpri ifrith which the novelist illustrates the 
characters of his actors — natural topchcs, inde^, but, in truth, just as artifi- 
cial as any other part — all coined in the ifiiagination of the writer ? There is 
the same difference 1 between his occni»tion and th^t of the novelist that there 
is between the historical and the portrait painter. The former necessarily 
takes some great subject, with great personages, all stmttinf' about in gorgeous 
htate attire, and air of solemn tragedy ; while his brother-artist insinuates him- 
self into the family groups, and picks Cut natural, familiar scenes and faces, 
laughing or weeping, but in the charming undress of nature. What wonder 
that novel-reading should be so much more amusing than history ? 

But we have already trespassed too freely on the patience of our readers, 
who will think the rambling spirit of our author contagious. Before di<imissr 
ing him, however, we will give a taste of his quality by one or two extiaots, 
not very germane to English literature, but about as much so as a great part 
of the woik. The first is a poetical sally on Bonaparte’s burial-place, quite in 
!M[onsieur Chateaubriand’s peculiar vein. 

"“'the solitude of Napoleon, in his exile and his tomb, has thrown another 
kind of spell oter a brilliant memory. Alexander did not die in sight of 
Greece ; he disappeared amid the ])omp of distant Babylo^. Bonaparte did 
not close his eyes in the presence of France ; he passed away in the gorgeous 
horizon of the torrid zone. The man who had shown himself in such power- 
ful reality, vanished like a dream ; his life, which belonged to history, co- 
operated m the poetry of his death. He now sleeps for ever, like a hermit or 
a pariah, beneatn a willow, in a narrow valley, surrounded by steep rocks, at 
the extremity of a lonely path. The depth of the silence which presses upon 
him can only be compared to the vastness of that tumult which had sur- 
rounded him. Nations are absent ; their throng has retired. The bird of the 
tropics, harnessed to the car of the sun, as Buffon magnificently expresses it, 
speeding his flight downward from the planet of light, rests alone, for a moment, 
over tlie ashes, the weight of which has shaken the equilibrium of the globe. 

“ Bonaparte crossed the ocean to repair to bis final exile, regardless of that 
beautiful sky which delighted Columbus, Yasco dc Gama, and Comoens. 
Stretched upon the ship’s stem, he perceived not that unknown constellations 
were sparkling over his head. His powerful glance, for the first time, en- 
countered their rays. What to him were stars which ho had never seen from 
his bivouacs, and which had never shone over his empire ? Nevertheless, not 
one of them has failed to fulfil its destiny : one half of the firmament spread 
its light over his cradle, the other half was reserved to illuminate his tomb.'’ 
— Vol. ii. pp. 186, 186. 

The next extract relates to the British statesman, William Pitt : 

“ PLtt, tall and slender, had an air at once melancholy and sarcastic. His 
delivery was cold, his intonation monotonous, his action scarcely perceptible. 
At the same time the lucidness and the fluency of his thoughts, the logic of 
his arguments, suddenly irradiated with flashes of eloquence, rendered his 
talent something above the ordinary line. 

** 1 frequently saw Pitt walking across St. James’s Park from his own house 
to the pmaee. On his part, George the Third arrived from Windsor, after 
drinking beer out of a pewter pot with the farmers of the neighbourhood ; he 
drove through the mean courts of his mean habitation in a grey chariot, fol- 
lowed by a few of the horse-guards. This was the master of the kings of 
Europe, as five or six merchants of the city are the masters of India. Pitt, 
dressed in black, with a steel-hilted sword by his side, and his hat under his 
arm, ascended, taking two or three steps at a time. In his passage he only 
met with three or four emigrants, who had nothing to do. Casting on us a 
dutdainful look, he turned up his nose and his pale face, and passed on. 
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“At home this great financier ke^ of*o^r: he had no re^lar 

hours for his meals or for tloep. ' OWc.'hetti nnd 0ars in debt, he paid no- 
body, and never could take the trouble io e^t up a hill. A vaUi tie clumbre 
managed his hous^. Ill dressed, withont' jJ’easure, without passion, greedy of 
power, he despised honours, and would nd.t be anything more than William Pitt. 

“In the mouth of June,> 1822, Lord ^iivcrpool took me to dine at his 
country-house. As >ve crossed Putney Heath, he showed me the small houM^ 
where the son of liord Chatham, the statesman who had had Europe in his ^ 
pay, and distributed with his own hand all the treasures Of the world, died in 
poverty.” — Vol. ii. pp. 277, 278. 

- The following extracts show the changes that have taken ])lac 0 in Engli^ 
manners and society, and may afford tlie “ whiskered pandow ” of our own- 
day an opportunity of contrasting his style of dandyism with ?that of fh^ 
preceding generation : 

“Separated from the Continent by* a long war, the English rctathed their* 
manners and their national character till the end of the last century. All .was' 
not yet machine in the working classes — folljr in the upper classes. On 
same iiavoments where you now meet squalid figures amd men in frock ebats,* 
you were passed by young girls with white tippets, straw bats tied under’ the 
chin with a ribandi^ith a basket on the arm,' in which was fruit or a book ; 
all kejit their eyes wast down ; all blushed when one lookiMl at them. Frock 
coats, without any other, were so unusual in London in 171)11, tliat a woman, 
deploring with tears the death of Louis the Sixteiuith, said to iu(‘, ‘ But, my 
(lear sir, is it true that the poor king was dressed in a frock coat when they cut 
off his head ? * ^ 

’ '“Tho gentlemen -farmers had not yet sold their patrimony to take up their 
residence in London ; they still fonned, in the House of Commons, that inde- 
pendent fraction whi(5li, transferring their support from the opposition to the 
ministerial .side, upheld the idesas of order and propriety. They hunted the 
fox and-^hot pheasants in autumn, ate fat goose at Michaelmas, greeted the 
sirloin with shouts of ‘ Roast beef for ever ! * complained of the pre-sent, ex- 
tolled the jjast, cursed Pitt and the war, which doubled the price of port wine, 
and went to bed drank, to begin the same, life ^ain on the following day. 
They felt quite sure that the gloiy of Great Britain would not perish so long 
as ‘ God save the King ' was sung, the rotten boroughs maintained, the game- 
laws enforced, and liares and partridges could be sold by stealth at market, 
under the names of lions and ostriches.” — Vol. ii. pp. 279, 2S0. 

“In 1822, at the time of my embassy to London, the fasliionable was ex- 
pected to exhibit, at the first glance, an unhappy and unhealthy man ; to have 
an air of negligence about his person, long nails, a beard neither entire nor 
shaven, but as if grown fora moment unawares, and forgotten during the prt- 
occupatioiis of wretehediiess ; hail* in disordt;r ; a sublime, mild, wicked eye ; 
lips compressed in disdain of human nature ; a Byroniun heail;, overwhelmed 
with weariness and disgust of life. 

“The dandy of the ])reseiit day must have a conquering, frivolous, insolent 
look. He must pay jiarticular attention to his toilet, wear mustaches, or a 
beard trimmed into a circle like Queen Elizabeth’s rulf, or like the radiant 
disc of the sun. He shows the proud iudependcuce of Ills character by keep- 
ing his hat upon his head, by lolling upon sofas, by thrusting his boots into 
the fa(!es of the ladies seated in admimtion upon chairs before him. He rides 
with a cane, which he canies like a taper, regardless of the horse, wluch ho 
besti’ides, as it were by accident His health must be perfect, and he must 
always have five or six felicities upon his hands. Some radical dandies, who 
have advanced the farthest towards the future, have a pipe. But, ng doubt, 
all this has changed, even during the time that I have taken to describe it” — 
Vol. ii pp. 303, 304. 


T 
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The avowed purpose of the present work, singnlar as it may seem from the 
above extracts, is to serve as an introduction to a meditated translation of 
Milton into French, since wholly, or in part, completed by M. Chateaubriand, 
who thinks, truly enou^ that Milton’s ‘*^litical ideas make him a man of 
our own epoch.” When an exile in England, in his early life, during the 
troubles of the Revolution, our author earned an honourable subsistence by 
translating some of Milton’s verses ; and he now proposes to render the bard 
and himself the same kind office by his labours on a more extended scale. 
Thus he concludes : ** 1 again seat myself at the table of mv poet. He will 
have nourished me in my youth and my old age. It is nobler and safer to 
have recourse to glory than power.” Our author’s situation is an indifferent 
commentary on the value of literaiy fame, at least on its pecuniary value. 
Ko man has had more of it in his day. No man has been more alert to make 
the most of it by frequent reiterated appearance before the public — whether 
in full dress or dishabille, yet always l^forc them ; and now, in the decline 
of life, we find him obtaining a scanty support by “French translation and 
Italian song.” We heartily hope that the bard of Paradise Lost will do better 
for his translator than he did W himself, and that M de Chateaubriand will 
put more than five pounds in his pocket by his literary labo\ir. 
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JANUARY, 1841. 

The celebrated line of Bishop Berkeley, 

“ Westward the course of empire takes its way,** 

is too gratifying to national vanity not to be often quoted ^tlioiigh not always 
quoted right) ; and if we look on it in the nature of a prediction, the 
completion of it not being limited to any j)articular time, it will not he easy 
to disprove it. Had the bishop substituted “freedom” for “empire,” it 
would be already* fully justified by experience. It is curious to observe how 
steadily the progress of freedom, civil and religious — of the enjoyment of 
those rights which may be called the natural rights of Imraanity - has gone 
on from east to west, and how precisely the more or less liberal cbavacter of 
the social institutions of a countiy may be determined by its geographical posi- 
tion, as falling within the limits of one of the three quarters of the globe 
occupied wholly or in part by members of the groat Caucasian family. 

Thus, in Asia we find only far-extended despotisms, in wliich but two 
relations are recognized, those of master and slave : a solitary master, and a 
nation of slaves. No Constitution exists there to limit his authority ; no 
intermediate body to counterbalance, or, at least, shiedd the people from its 
exercise. The people have no political existence. The monarch is literally 
the state. The religLon of such countries is of the same complexion with 
their government. The free spirit of Christianity, quickening and elevnting 
the soul by the consciousness of its glorious destiny, made few proselytes 
there ; but Mohammedanism, with its doctrines of blind fatality, found ready 
favour with those who had ali-eady surrendered their wills — their responsi- 
bility — to an earthly master. In %uch T?buntri(’s, of course, there has 
been little progress in science. Ornamental arts, and even the literature 
of imagination, have been cultivated with various success ; but little has 
been done in those pursuits which depend on fiwdom of inquiry, and 
are connected with the best interests of humanity. The few monuments of 
an architectural kind that strike the trav(dleris eye are the cold memorials 
of pomp and selfish vanity, not those of public spirit, directed to enlarge Ihc 
resources and civilization of an empire. 

As we cross the boundaries into Europe, amoug the people of the same 
primitive stock and under the same parallels, we maj^^ imagine ourselves 
transplanted to another planet. Man no longer grovels in the dust beneath a 
master’s frown. Ho walks erect, as lord of the creation, his eyes raised to 
that heaven to which his destinies call him. He is a free agent — thinks, 
speaks, acts for himseli ; enjoys the fruits of his own industry ; follows the 
careers suited to his own genius and taste ; explores fearlessly the seci’ets 
of time and nature ; lives under laws which ho has assisted in framing ; 
demands justice as his right when those laws are invaded. In his froedom of 

* "Hifltory of the United Staten from the Discovery of the American Continent. By 
George Bancroft^* Vol. 111. Boston : Charles C. Little and James Brown. 8vo., pp. 468. 
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r ^Tilation and action he has devised various forms of government. In most 
them the monarchical principle is recognized ; Wt the power of the 
monarch is limited by written or customary rules. The people at large enter 
more or less into the exercise of government ; and a numerous aristocracy, 
interposed between them and the crown, secures them from the oppression of 
Eastern tyranny, while this body itself is so far an improvement m the social 
organization, that the power, instead of being concentrated in a single person — 
plaintiff, judge, and executioner — ^is distributed among a large number of 
different individuals and interests. This is a great advance, in itself, towards 
popular freedom. 

The tendency, almost universal, is to advance still farther. It is this war 
of opinion — this contest between light and darkness, now going forward in 
most of the countries of Europe — which furnishes the point of view from 
which their history is to be studied in the present, and, it may be,- the follow- 
ing centuries ; for revolutions in society, when founded on opinion— the only 
stable foundation, the only foundation at which the friend of humanity does 
not shudder — must be the slow work of time ; and who would wish the good 
cause to be so precipitated that, in eradicating tho old abuses which have inter- 
woven themselves with every stone and pillar of the building, the noble build- 
ing itself, which has so long afforded security to its inmates, should bo laid in 
ruins ? Wliat is the best, what tho worst form of government, in the abstract, 
may be matter of debate ; but there can he no doubt that the best will become 
the worst to a ])cople who blindly rush into it without the prcliminaiy train- 
ing for comprehending and conducting it. Such transitions musts at least, 
cost the sacrifice of generations ; and the patriotism must be sinmiiarly pure 
and abstract which, at such cost, W'ould purchase tne possilne, or even 
probable, good of a remote x)usterity. Various have been the efforts in the 
Old World at popular forms of government, but, from some cause or other, 
they have fail(‘,d ; and however time, a wider intercourse, a g!*<‘ater familiarity 
with the practical duties of representation, and, not least of all, our own 
auspicious example, may prepare the European mind for the ])ossession of 
Rejiuhlican freedom, it is very certain that, at the lu’csent moment, Europe 
is not the place for Eepuhlics. 

The true soil for these is our own continent, the New World, the last of 
the three; great geograidiical divisions of which we have spoken. This is the 
spot on which the beautiful theories of the Eurojieau xdiilosojdier — who had 
risen to the full freedom of s^ieculatiou, while action w as controlled — have 
been reduced to i)racticc. The atmosphiere hei*e seems as fatal to the arbitrary 
institutions of tho Old World as that has been to the democratic forms of our 


ow’u. It seems scarcely possible tliat any other organization than these latter 
should exist here. In three centuries from the discovery of the country, the 
various races by which it is tenanted, some of them from the least liberal of 
the European inonarehies, have, with few exceptions, come into the adoption 
of institutions of a Republican character. Toleration, civil and roli^ous, 
has been procLaliried, and enjoyed to an extent unknown since the world 
began, throughout the wide borders of this vast continent. Alas 1 for those 
portions w’hich have assumed the exercise of these rights without fully com- 
prehending their import ; who have been intoxicated with the fumes of 
needom instead of drawing nourishment from its living principle. 

It was a fortunate, or, to speak more properly, a providential thing, that 
the discovery of the New World was postponed to the precise period when it 
occurred. Had it taken place at an earlier time — duidng the flourishing 
period of the feudal ages, loi example — ^the old institutions of Europe, with 
their hallowed abuses, might have been ingrafted on this new stock, and 
instead of the fruit of the tree of life, we should have furnished only varieties 
of a kind already far exhausted and hastening to decay. But happily, some 
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impoTtant discoTeries in science, and, above all, the glorious Reformation, |^ve 
an electric shock to the intellect, long benumbed under the influence of a 
tyrannical priesthood. It taught men to distrust authority, to trace effects 
back to their causes, to search for themselves, and to take no guide but the 
reason which God had given them. Tt taught them to claim the right of free 
inquiry as their inalienable birthright, and, with free inquiry, freedom of 
acnon. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the jieriod of the 
mighty struggle between the conflicting elements of religion, as the eighteenth 
and nineteenth have been that of the great contest for (dvil liberty. 

It was in the midst of this universal ferment, and in consequence of it, 
that these shores were firat peopled by our Puritan ancestors. Here they 
found a world where they might verify the value of those theories which had 
been derided as visionary or denounced as dangerous in their own land. All 
around was free — free as nature herself : the mighty streams rolling on in 
their majesty, as they had continued to roll from the creation ; the forests, 
which no hand had violated, flourishing in primeval grandeur and beauty ; 
their only tenants the wild animals, or the Indians nearly as wild, scarcely 
held together by any tie of social polity. Nowhere was the trace of civilized 
man, or of his curious contrivances. Here was no Star Chamber nor Court of 
High Commission ; no racks, nor jails, nor gibbets ; no feudal tyrant to grind 
the poor man to the dust on which he toiled ; no Inquisition to pierce into 
the thought, and to make thought a crime. The only eye that w'as upon them 
was the eye of Heaven. 

True, indeed, in the first heats of sufiering enthusiasm they did not extend 
that charity to others wdiidi they claimed for themselves. It was a blot on 
their characters, but one which they share in common with most reformers. 
The zeal requisite for great revolutions, whether in church or state, is rarely 
attended by charity for dittereiice of oimiioii. Thbse who are willing to do 
and to suffer bravely for their own doctrines, attach a value to them which 
makes them ini2)atient of opi)0,sitioii from others. The martyr for conscience 
sake cannot eompreliend the necessity of leniency to those who denounce 
those truths for which he is preiiared to lay down his own life. If he set so 
little value on his own life, is it natui-al he should set more on that of others ? 
The Dominican, who dragged liis victims to tlic fires of the Inquisition in 
Spain, freely gave up his ease and hfs life to the duties of a missionary among 
the heathen. 'Jlie Jesuits, wlio sufl'ered martyrdom among the American 
savages in the propagation of their faith, stimulated those very savages to 
their horrid massacres of the Protestant settlements of New England. God 
has not often combined charity with enthusiasm. Wh(*n He has done so, He 
has produced His noblest work — a More, or a Fenelon. 

But if the first settlers were intolerant in practice, they brought with them 
the living primdple of fi-eedom, which would survive when their generation 
had passed away. They could not avoid it ; for their coming here was in 
itself an assertion of that principle. They came %r conscience sake — to 
worship God in tlicir own Freedom of political institutions they at once 

avowed. Every citizen took his part in the political scheme, and enjoyed all 
the consideration of an equal participation in civil privileges : and libei’ty in 
political matters gradually brought with it a correfq)onding liberty in religious 
concerns. In their subsequent contest with the mother country they learned 
a reason for their faith, and the best manner of defending it. Their liberties 
struck a deep root in the soil amid storms which shook but could not prostrate 
them. Tt is this struggle with the mother countiy, this constant assertion of 
the right of self-government, this tendency — feeble in its beginning, increasing 
with increasing age — towards Republican institutions, which connects the 
colonial history with that of the Union, and forms the true point of view from 
which it is to bo regarded. 
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The histoiy of this countrj^ naturally divides itself into three great periods : 
the Colonial, when the idea of indepenaence was slowly and gradually ripening 
in the Anjerican mind ; the Revolutionary, when this idea wa? maintained by 
arms ; and that of the Union, when it was reduced to practice. The first two. 
heails are now ready for the historian ; the last is not yet ripe for him. Im* * 
portant contributions may be made to it in the form of local narratives, 
personal biographies, political discussions, subsidiary documents, and Tninwires 
pmir Hcryir; but wo aro too near the strife, too much in the dust and mist of 
the parties, to have reached a point sufficiently distant and elevated to embrace 
the whole field of operations in one view, and paint it in its true colours and 
proportions for the eye of posterity. We are, besides, too new as an inde- 
pendent nation, our existence has been too short, to satisfy the scepticism of 
those who distrust the perpetuity of our political institutions. They do not 
consider the problem, so important to humanity, as yet solved. Such sceptics 
arc found not only abroad but at home. Kot that the latter suppose the 
possibility of again returning to those forms of arbitrary government which 
belong to the Old World. It would not be more chimerical to sui^ect the 
Emperor Nicholas or Prince Mettemich, or the citizen-king Louis Philippe, 
of being Republicans at heart, and sighing for a democracy, than to suspect 
the people of this countiy (above all, of New England, the most thorough 
democracy in existence) — who have inherited Republican principles and feel- 
ings from their anc,estors, drawn them in with their mother’s milk, breathed 
the atmosphere of them from their cradle, participated in their equal rights 
and glorious privileges — of foregoing their birthright and falsifying their 
nature so far as to acquiesce in any other than a popular form of government. 
But there are some S(5e])tic8 who, wlien they reflect on the fate of similar 
institutions in other coimtries ; when they see our sister states of South 
America, after nobly winning their independence, split into insignificant 
fractions ; when they see the abuses which from time to time have crept into 
our own administration, and the violence oflered, in manifold ways, to the 
Constitution ; when they .s(*o auihitions and able statesmen in one section of 
the country proclaiming principles which must palsy the arm of the Federal 
Government, and urging the people of their own quarter to ciforts for securing 
their independence of every other quarter — there are, we say, some wise and bene- 
volent minds among us, who, seeing all this, feel a natural distrust as to tho 
stability of the federal compact, and consider the experiment as still in progress. 

We, indeed, are not of that number, wdiilc we rcsjjoct and feel the weight of 
their scruples. We sympathise fully in those feelings, those hopes, it may be, 
which animate the great mass of our countrymen. Ho])e is the attribute of 
rtqnihlics : it should be ja’culiarly so of ours. Our fortune is all in tho 
advance. We have no past, as compared with the nations of the Old World. 
Our existence is but two centuries, dating from our embryo state ; our real 
existence as an independent people little more than half a century. We are 
to look forward, then, and go forward, not with vain -glorious boasting, but 
with resolution and Iffincst confidence. Boasting, indecorous in all, is pecu- 
liarly so in those who take credit for the great things they aro going to do, 
not those they have done. The glorification of an Englishman or a French- 
man, with a long* line of annals in his rear, may be offensive ; that of an 
American is ridiculous. But wo may feel a just confidence from the past that 
we shall be true to ourselves for the future ; that, to borrow a cant phrase of 
the day, we shall be true to our mission — the most momentous ever entrusted 
to a nation ; that there is sufficient intelligence and moral principle in the 
people, if not always to choose the best rulers, at least to right themselves by 
the (‘jc(jtioii of bad^ ones when they find they have been abused ; that they 
have intelligence cnemgh to understand that their only consideration, their 
security as a nation, is in union ; that separation into smaller communities is 
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the creation of so many hostile states ; that a large extent of empire, instead 
of being an evil, from embracing regions of irreconcilable local interests, is a 
benefit, since it^ affords the means of that commercial reciprocity which makes, 
the country, by its own resources, independent of every other ; and that the 
representatives drawn from these “ ma^ificent distances ” will, on the whole, 
be apt to legislate more independently, and on broader principles, .than if 
occupied with the concerns of a petty state, where each legislator is swayed 
by the paltry fiictions of his own village. In all this we may honestly confide ; 
but our confidence will not jiass for argument, will not bo accepted as a solu- 
tion of the problem. Time only can solve it ; and until the period has elapsed 
which shall -have fairly tried the strength of our institutions, through peace 
and through war, through adversity and more tmng prosperity, the time will 
not have come to write the history of the Union.* 

But still, results have been obtained sufficiently glorious to give great con- 
sideration to the two preliminary narratives, namely, of the Colonics and the 
Revolution, which prepared the way for the Union. Indeed, without these 
results, they would bo A, however important in themselves, have lost much of 
their dignity and interest. f)f these two narratives, the former, although less 
momentous than the latter, is most difficult to treat. 

It is not that the historian is cdled on to pry into the dark recesses of 
antiquity, the twilight of civilization, inystifying and magnifying every object 
to the senses, nor to unravel some ]>octii‘ij mythology, hanging its metaphorical 
illusions around everything in nature, iiiiiigling fact with fiction, the material 
with the s])iritiial, until the honest in(]iiirer aftiT truth may fold his anns in 
despair before he can cry eupTjKa ; nor is he compelled to unroll musty worm- 
eaten parchments, and dusty tomes in venerable black letter, of the good 
times of honest Caxton and Wiiiken dc Worde, nor to go about gleaning 
traditionary tales and ballads in some obsolete provincial patois. Tlte record 
is plain and legible, and ho need never go behind it. 'I’hc antitpiity of his 
story goes but little more tiian two centuries back ; a very modern antiquity. 
The conjineiieement of it was not in <110 dark ag(‘s, but in a period of illumi- 
nation ; an age yet glowing witli the j magi nation of Shakspeare and Spenser, 
the philosophy of Bacon, the learning of (’okc and of Hooker. The early 
passages of his* story — coeval with Hampden, and Milton, and Sidney — ^belong 
to the times in wdiieh the same stinggle for the lights of conscience was going 
on in the land of our fathcis as in our own. There was no danger that the light 
of the Pilgiim sliould be hid under a bushel, or that th(;re should be any 
dearth of chronicler or bard — such as tJicy were — to record his sacrifice. And 
fortunate for us that it was so, since in this way every part of this groat enter- 
prise, from its concejition to its consummation, is brought into the light of 

* The preceding cheering remarks on the auspicious destinies of our country were 
written more tlian four years ago ; and it is not now as many days since we have re- 
ceived the melancholy tidings liiat tlio project for the Annexation of Texas has been 

sanctioned by Congress. The remarks in the text on **the extent of eniitiic” had re- 
ference only to that legitimate extent wliich might grow out of the peaceful settlement 
and civilization of a territory, sufficiently ample certainly, that ak^dy belongs to us. 
The craving lor foreign acquisitions has ever been a most fatal symptom in tlie history 
of republics ; but when these acquisitions are made, as in the present instancse, in con- 
tempt of constitutional law, and in disregard of the great principle.s of international justice, 
the evil assumes a tenfold magnitude ; for it flows not so much from the single act qs from 
the principle on which it rests, and which may open the way to the indefinite pciqietration 
of such acts. In glancing my eye over the text at this gloomy moment, and considering Its 
general import, I was unwilling to let it go into the world with my name to it, without 
entering my protest, in coininou with so ninny better and wiser jn our country, against a 
measure which every friend of freedom, both at home and abroad, may justly lament as the 
most serioua shock yet given to the stabUity of our glorious institutions. 
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day. We are put in possession, not merely of the action, but of thie motira 
which led to it ; and as to the character of the actors, are enabled to do justice 
to those who, if we pronounce from their actions only, would «eem not always 
careful to do justice to themselves. 

The embarrassment of the colonial history arises from the difEculty of 
obtaining a central point of interest among so many petty states, each inde- 
pendent of the others, and all, at the same time, so dependent on a foreign 
one as to impair the historic dimity which attaches to ^eatf powerful, and 
self-regulated communities. This embarrassment must be overcome by the 
authoi’’s detecting, and skilfully keeping before the reader, some great principle 
of action, if such exist, that may fpve unity, and, at the same time, import- 
ance to the theme. Such a princijile did exist in that tendency to indepen- 
dence, which, however feeble, till fanned by the breath of persecution into a 
blaze, was nevertheless the vivifying principj^g as before remarked, of our 
ante-revolutionary annals. 

Whoever has dipped much into historical reading is aware how few have 
succeeded in weaving an harmonious tissue from the motley and tangled skein 
of general history. The most fortunate illustration of this within our recollec- 
tion is Sismondi’s Il6pitbliques Italiennes, a \vork in sixteen volumes, in which 
the author has brought on the stage all the various governments of Italy for a 
thousand years, and in almost every variety of combination. Yet there is a 
pervading principle in this great rotiss of a]>parently discordant interests. 
That principle was the rise and decline of liberty. It is the key-note to every 
revolution that occurs. It gives an harmonious tone to the many-coloured 
canvas, which would else have offended by its glaring conti’usts, and the 
startling violence of its transitions. The reader is interested in spite of the 
transitions, but knows not the cause. This is the skill of the great artist. 
So true is this, that the same author has been able to concentrate what may 
he called the essence of his bulky history into a single volume, in which he 
confines himself to the development of the animating principle of liis narrative, 
stripped of all tlic superfluous accessories, under the significant title of mse. 
Progress, and Decline of Italian Freedom, 

This embarrassment has not been easy to overcome by -the writers of our 
colonial annals. The first volume of Marshall’s Life of Washington has great 
merit as a wise and comprehensive survey of this early period, but tlie plan is 
too limited to alibrd room for anything like a satisfactory fulness of detaiL 
The most thorough work, and incomparably the best on the subject, previous 
to the appearance of Mr. Bancroft’s, is the well-known history by Mr. 
Grahame, a truly valuable book, in which the author, though a foreigner, has 
shown himself capable of appreciating the motives and comprehending the 
institutions of our Puritan ancestors. He has spared no pains in the investi- 
gation of such original sources as were at his command, and has conducted 
his inquiries with much candour^ manifesting throughout the spirit of a 
scholar and a gentleman. It is not very creditable to his countrymen that 
they should have received his laboui-s with the apathy which he tells us they 
have, amid the ocean of contemptible trash with which their ^rcss is daily 
deluged. But, in truth, the colonial and revolutionary story of this country 
is a theme too ungrateful to British ears for us to be astonished at any 
insensibility on this score. 

Mr. Grahame’s work, however, with all its merit, is the work of b, foreigner, 
and that word comprehentls much that cannot be oyercome by the best writer. 
He may produce a beautiful composition, faultless in style, accurate in the 
delineation of promuxeut events, full of sound logic and most wise conclusions, 
but he cannot ent^ into the sympathies, comprehend all the minute feelings, 
prejudices, and peculiar ways of linking which form the idiosyncrasy of the 
nation. What can he know of these who ^s never been warmed by the same 
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sun, lingered amon^ the same scenes, listened to the same tales in child- 
hood, been pledged to the same interests in manhood by which these fancies 
are nourished — jhe loves, the hates, the hopes, the fears, that go to form 
national character? Write as he will, ho is still an alien, speaking a tongue 
in which the nation will detect the foreign accent. He may produce a book 
without a blemish in the eyes of foreigners ; it may even contain much for 
the instruction of the native that h^ would not be likely to find in his own 
literature : bu'k it will afford evidence on every page of its exotic origin. 
B6tta’s History of the War of the Revolution is the best treatise yet compiled 
of that event. It is, as everyone knows, a most classical and able work, 
doing justice to most of the great herotis and potions of the i>oriod ; but we 
will venture to say, no well-informed American ever turned over its leaves 
without feeling that the writer was not nourished among the men and the 
scenes he is painting. With ^ its great merits, it cannot be, at least for 
Americans, the history of the devolution. 

It is the same as in portrait-painting. The artist may catch the prominent 
lineaments, the complexion, the general air, the peculiar costume of his 
subject — all that a stranger’s ex e will demand ; but he must not hope, unless 
he has hod much previous intimacy with the sitter, to transfer those fieeti|ig 
shades of expression, the almost imperceptible play of features, which are* 
revealed to the eye of his own family. 

Who would think of looking to a Frenchman for a history of England ? to 
an Englishman for the best history of France ? Ill fares it with the nation 
that cannot find writers of g(‘nius to tell its own story. What foreign hand 
could have painted, like Herodotus and Thucydides, the achievements of the 
Greeks ? Who, like Livy and Tacitus, have portrayed the shifting character 
of the Boman, in his rise, meridian, and decline ? Had the Grcicks trusted 
their story to these same Romans, what would have been their fate with pos- 
terity ? Let the Carthaginians tell. All that remains of this nation, the 
proud rival of Borne, who once divided with her the empire of the Mediter- 
ranean, and surpassed her in commerce and civilization — nearly all that now 
remains to indicate her character, is a^ poor proverb, Punica fides^ a brand of 
infamy given by the Roman historian, and one which the Romans merited 
probably as richly as the Carthaginians. Yet America, it is too true, must go 
to It£^y for the best history of the Revolution, and to Scotland for the best 
history of the Colonies. Happily, the work before us bids fair, when com- 
pleted, to supply this deficiency ; and it is quite time we should turn to it. 

Mr. Bancroft’s first two volumes have been too long before the public to 
require anything to be now said of thenu Indeed, the first has already been 
the subject of a particular notice in this journal. These volumes are mainly 
occupied with the sc.ttlement of the coimtnr by the different colonies, and the 
institutions gradually established among them, with a more particular illus- 
tration of the remarkable features in their character or policy. 

In the present volume the immediate point of view is somewhat changed. 
It was no longer necessary to treat each of the colonies separately, and a 
manifest advantage in respect to unity is gained by their being brought more 
under one aspect. A more prominent feature is gradually developed by the 
relations with the mother country. This is the mercantile system, as it is 
c^led by economical writers, which distinguishes the colonial policy of modem 
Europe from that of ancient. The great object of this system was to get as 
much profit from the colonies, with as little cost to the mother country, as 
possible. The former, instead of being regarded as an integral pare of the 
empire, were held as property, to be dealt with for the benefit of the propri- 
etors. This was the great object of legislation, almost; the sole one. Xht 
system, so different from anything knowm in antiquity, was introduced by 
the Spaniards .and Portuguese, and by them carried to an extent which no 
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other nation has cored to follow. By the most cruel and absurd system of 
prohibitory legislation, their colonies were cut off from intercourse with all 
but the parent county ; and, as the latter was unable to supply their demands 
for even the necessaries of life, an extensive contraband trade was introduced, 
which, without satisfying the wants of the colonies, corrupted their morals. 
It is an old stoiy, and the present generation has witnessed the results, in the 
ruin of those line countries and the $nal assertion of their independence, 
which the degraded condition in wliich they have so long«been held has 
wholly unfitted them to enjoy. 

The English government was too wise and liberal to press thus heavily on 
its transauantic subjects ; but the policy was similar, consisting, as is well 
known, and is ably delineated in these volumes, of a long seiies of restrictive 
measures, tending to cramp their free trade, manufactures, and agriculture, 
and to secure the commercial monopoly of Great Britain. This is the point 
from which events in the present volume are to be more immediately contem- 
plated, all subordinate, like those in the preceding, to that leading ]irinciplo 
of a Republican tendency — ^the centre of attraction, controlling the movements 
of the numerous satellites in our colonial system. 

The introductory chapter in the volume opens with a view. of the English 
Revolution in 1688, which, though not popular, is rightly charactiTized as 
leading the way to popular liberty. Its great object was the securitj’ of 
property ; and our‘ author has traced its opoi-ution, in connection with the 
gradual progress of commercial wealth, to give greater authority to the mer- 
cantile system. Wc select the following original sketch of the cliaracter of 
William the Third : — 

“The character of the new monarch of Great Britain could mould its policy, 
but not its constitution. True to his purposes, he yet wins no sympathy. In 
political sagacity, in force of will, far superior to the English statesmen who 
environed him ; more tolerant than his ministers or his parliaments, the 
childless man seems like the unknown character in algebra, which is iiitio- 
duced to form the equation, and dismissed when the problem is solved. In 
his person thin and feeble, with eyes of a hectic lustre, of a temperament 
inclining to the melancholic, in conduct cautious, of a self-relyiug humour, 
with abiding impressions respecting men, ho sought no favour, ami relied for 
success on Ids own inflexibility, and the greatness and maturity dl‘ his designs. 
Too wise to be cajoled, too firm to be complaisant, no address could sway his 
resolve. In Holland he had not scrupled to derive an increased power from 
the crimes of rioters and assassins ; in England, no filial res])ect diminished 
the energy of his ambition. His extiuior was chilling ; yet he had a pas- 
sionate delight in horses and the chase. In conversation he was abrupt, 
speaking little and slowly, and with repulsive dryness ; in the day of battle 
he was all activity, and the highest energy of life, without kindling his 
passions, animated his frame. Ills trust in Providence was so connected with 
faith ill general laws, that in evoiy action he sought the principle which 
should range it on an absolute decree. Thus, unconscious to himself, he had 
sympathy with the people, who always have faith in Providence. ‘ Do you 
dread death iu my company ? ’ he cried to the anxious sailors, when the ice on 
the coast of Holland had almost crushed the boat that was bearing him to the 
shore. Couimge and pride pervaded the reserve of the prince, who, spurning 
an alliance with a bastard daughter of Louis XIY., had made himself the 
centre of a gigantic opposition to Erance. For England, for the English 
people, for English liberties, he had no affection, indifferently employing the 
Whigs, who found their pride in the Revolution, and the Tories, who hod 
opposed his elevation, and who yet were the fittest instruments * to carry the 
prerogative high.* One great passion had absorbed his breast — the inde- 
pendence of his native country. The harsh encroachments of Louis XIY., 
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which in 1672 had made William of Orange a reyolutionaiy stadtholder, now 
assisted to constitute him a revolutionary king, transforming the impassive 
champion of Out^h independence into the defender of the liberties of Europe.’* 
— ^Vol. iii, pp. 2-4. 

The chapter proceeds to examine the relations, not always of the most 
friendly aspect, between England and the colonies^ in which Mr. Bancroft 
pays a well-merited tribute to the enlightened policy of Penn, and the tran- 
quillity he secumd to his settlement. At the close of the* chapter is an account 
of that lamentable — farce, wo should have called it, had it not so tragic a 
conclusion — the Salem witchcraft. 

Our author has presented some very striking sketches of these deplorable 
scenes, in which poor human nature appears in as humiliating a plight as 
would be possible in a civilized country. The Inquisition, fierce as it was, 
and most unrelenting in its persecutions, had something in it respectable in* 
comparison with this wretched and imbecile self-delusion. Tiie historian does 
not shrink from distributing his censure, in full measure, to thosemto whom 
he thinks it belongs. The erudite divine, Cotton Mather, in particular, would 
i’eol little pleasure in the contemplation of the portrait sketched for him on 
this occasion. Vanity, according to^r. Bancroft, was quite as active an 
incentive to his movements as religious zeal ; and if he began with the latter, 
there seems no reason to doubt that pride of opinion, an unwillingness to 
expose his error, so humiliating to the world, p(}rlmi).s even to his own lieart, 
were powerful stimulants to his continuing the course he had begun, though 
others faltered in it. 

Mr. Bancroft has taken some pains to show that the prosecutions were 
conducted before magistrates not api)ointed by the people, but the crown ; 
and that a stop was not put to them till after the mooting of the representa- 
tives of the people. Tnis, in our view, is a ilislinctioii somewhat fanciful. 
The judges held their comiriissioiis from the governor ; and if he was appointed 
by the crown, it was, a.s our author admits, at the suggestion of Increase 
Mather, a niiiiister of the people. The accusers, the witnesses, the jurors, 
were all taken from the jwjople. And^when a stop was put to farther pro- 
ceedings by the seasonable delay interposed by the general court, before the 
assembling of the “legal colonial” tribunal (thus giving time for the illusion 
to subside!), it was, in part, from the ajqTchen.sion tliat, in the rising tide of 
accusation, no man, however elevated might be liis character or condition, 
would bo safe. 

, In tli(j following chapter, after a full exposition of the prominent features 
in the system of commercial monopoly wliicb (joutrolle.d the aifairs of the 
colonies, wo ai’e introduccil to the great discoveiies in the iiortlicm and western 
regions of the continent, made by the Jesuit missionaries of Franco. Nothing 
is more extraordinary in the history of this remarkable order than their bold 
enterprise in spreading theu’ faith over this boundless wilderness, in defiance 
of the most appalling obstacles which man and nature could present. Faith 
and zeal triumplnid over all, and, combined with science and the spirit of 
adventure, laid open unknown regions in the heart of this vast continent, 
theu roamed over by the buffalo and the savage, and now alive w ith the busy 
hum of an industrious and civilized population. 

The historian has diligently traced the progress of the missionaMes in their 
journeys into the western territoiyr of Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, down the 
deep basin of the Mississippi to its mouth. He has identified the scenes of 
some strildng events in the history of discovery, as, among others, the place 
where Marquette first mot the Illinois tribe, at Iowa. No preceding writer 
has brought into view the results of these labours in a compass which may 
be embraced, as it were, in a single glance. The character of this order, and 
their fortune, form one of the most remarkable objects for contemplation in 
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the history of man. Springing up, as it were, to prop the crumbling edifice 
of Catholicism when it was reeUng under the first of the Reformation,, 

it took up its residence, indifferently, within the precincts of palaces, or in 
the boundless plains and forests of the wilderness ; held the consciences of 
cirilized monarchs in its keeping, and directed their counsels, while, at 
the same time, it was gathering barbarian nations under its banners, and 
pouring the light of civilization into the farthest and darkest quarters of the 
globe. * 

“The establishment of ‘the Society of Jesus,* ** says Mr. Bancroft, “by 
Loyola had been contemporary with the Reformation, of which it was designed 
to arrest the progress, and its complete organization belongs to the period 
when the first full edition of Calvings Institutes saw the light. Its members 
were, by its rules, never to become prelates, and could gain power and dis- 
tinction only by influence over mind. Their vows were poverty, chastity, 
absolute obedience, and a constant readiness to go on missions against heresy 
or heathlnisin. Ilicir cloisters became the best schools in the world. Eman- 
cipated, in a great degree, from the forms of piety, separated from domestic 
ties, constituting a community essentially intellectual as well as essentially 
plebeian, bound together by the mo# perfect organization, and having for 
their end a control over opinion among the scholars and courts of Europe, and 
throughout the habitable globe, the order of the Jesuits held as its ruling 
maxims the widest diffusion of its influence, and the closest internal unity. 
Immediately on its institution, their missionaries, kindling with a heroism 
that defied eveiy danger and endured every toil, made their way to the ends 
of the earth ; they raised the emblem of man’s salvation on the Moluccas, in 
Janan, in India, in Thibet, in Cochin China, and in China ; they penetrated 
Ethiopia, and reached the Abyssinians; they planted missions among the 
Cafires ; in California, on the banks of the Marailhou, in the plains of Para- 
g|uay, they invited the wildest of barbarians to the civilization of Chris- 
tianity.** 

“Religious enthusiasm,** he adds, “colonized New-England ; and religious 
enthusiasm founded Montreal, made a conquest of the wilderness on the upper 
Lakes, and explored the Mississippi. Puritanism gave ^ew-England its 
worship and its schools ; the Roman Clmrch created for Canada its altars, its 
hospitals, and its seminaries. The influence of Calvin can be traced to every 
New-England village; in Canada, .the monuments of feudalism and the 
Catholic Church stand side by side ; and the names of Montmorenci and 
Bourbon, of Levi and Coudd, are mingled with memorials of St. Athanasius 
and Augustin, of St. Francis of Assisi, and Ignatius Loyola.** — Ibid. pp. 120, 
121 . 

We hardly know which to select from the many brilliant and spirited 
sketches in which this part of the story abounds. None has more interest, 
on the whole, than the discovery of the Mississippi by Marquette and his 
companions, and the first voyage of the white men down its mtgestic waters. 

“ Behold, then, in 1673, on &e tenth day of June, the meek, single-hearted, 
unpretending, illustrious Marquette, with Joliet for his associate, five French- 
men as his companions, and two Algonquins as guides^ lifting their two 
canoes on their backs, and walking across ue narrow portage that divides the 
Fox River irom the Wisconsin. They reach the water-shed ; uttering a special 
prayer to the immaculate Virgin, they leave the streams that, flowing onward, 
could have borne their greetings to the Castle of Quebec ; already they stand 
by the Wisconsin. ‘ The guides returned,’ says the gentle Marquette, ‘ leav- 
ing ua alone in this unknown land, in the hands of Providence.* France and 
Ghristiaiiity stood in the valley of the Mississippi. Embarking on the broad 
Wisconsin, the discoverers, as they sailed west, went solitanly dowm the 
stream, between alternate prairies and hill-sides, beholding neither man nor 
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the wonted beasts of the forest : no sound broke the appalling silence but 
the ripple of their canoe and the lowing of the buffalo. In seven days ‘ they 
entered happily the Great River, with a joy that could not be expressed ;* and 
the two bircn-bark usances, raising their happy sails under new skies and to 
unknown breezes, floated gentl}' down the calm magnificence of the ocean 
stream, over the broad, clear sandbars, the resort of innumerable water-fowl — 
gliding past islands that swelled from the bosom of the stream, with their 
tufts of massive thickets, and between the wide plains of Illinois and Iowa, all 
garlanded as theyVore with majestic forests, or chequered by island grove and 
the open vastness of the prairie. 

“ About sixty leagues below the mouth of the Wisconsin, the western bank 
of the Mississippi bore on its sands the trail of men ; a little footpath was 
discerned leading into a beautiful prairie ; and, leaving the canoes, Joliet and 
Marquette resolved alone to brave a meeting with the savages. After walking 
six miles, they beheld a village on the banks of a river, and two others on a 
slope, at a distance of a mile and a half from the first. The river was the 
Mou-in-gou-e-na, or Moingona, of which we have corrupted the name into 
Des Moines. Mar<iuette and Joliet were the first white men who trod the soil 
of Iowa. Commending themselves to God, they uttered a loud cry. The 
Indians hear ; four old men advance slowly to meet them, bearing the peace- 
pipe brilliant with many-coloured plumes. ‘ We are Illinois,’ said they ; that 
IS, when translated, ‘ We are men ;* and they offered the calumet. An aged 
chief received them at his cabin with upraised hands, exclaiming, ‘ How beau- 
tiful is the sun, Frenchmen, when thou comest to visit us ! Our whole village 
awaits thee ; thou shalt cuter in peace into all our dwellings.’ And the 
pilgrims were followed by the devouring gaze of an astonished crowd. 

“At the great council, Marquette published to them the one true God, 
their creator. He spoke, also, of the great captain of the French, the governor 
of Canada, who had chastised the Five Nations and commanded peace ; and 
he questioned them respecting the Mississippi and the tribes that possessed 
its banks. For the messengers who announced the subjection of the Iroquois, 
a magnificent festival was prepared of hominy, and fish, and the choicest 
viands from the prairies. 

“After six days’ delay, and invitations to new visits, the chieftain of the 
tribe, with hundreds of warriors, attended the strangers to their canoes ; and, 
selecting a peace-pipe embellished with the head and neck of brilliant birds, 
and all feathered over with plumage of various hues, they hung around 
Marquette the mysterious arbiter of peace and war, the sacred calumet, a safe- 
guai*d among the nations. 

“ The little group proceeded onward. ‘ I did not fear d(;ath, ’ says Marquette ; 

‘ I should have esteemed it the greatest happiness to have died for the glory 
of God.’ They passed the perpendicular rocks, which wore the appearance of 
monsters ; they heard at a distance the noise of the waters of the Missouri, 
known to them by the Algonquin name of rekitanoni ; and when they came 
to the most beautiful conilueuce of waters in the world — where the swifter 
Missouri rushes like a conqueror into the calmer Mississippi, dragging it, as it 
were, hastily to the sea — the good Marquette resolved in his heart, antici- 
pating Lewis and Clarke, one day to ascend the mighty river to its source ; 
to cross the ridge that divides the oceans, and, descending a westerly flowing 
stream, to publish the Gospel to all the people of this New World. ♦ 

“ In a little less than forty leases, the canoes floated past the Ohio, which 
was then, and long afterward, cmled the Wabash. Its banks were tenanted 
bymumerous villages of the peaceful Shawnees, who quailed under the incur- 
sions of the Iroquois. 

** The thick canes begin to appear so close and strong that the buffalo could 
not break through them ; the insects become intolerable ; as a shelter against 
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the suns of July, the sails are folded into an awning. The prairies vanish ; 
thick forests of whitewood, admirable for their vastness and height, crowd 
even to the skirt of the pebbly shore. It is also observed that, in the land of 
^e Chickasas, the Indians have guns. • 

“Near the latitude of thirty-three degrees, on the western bank of the 
Mississippi, stood the village of Mitch^mea, in a region that had not been 
visited by Europeans since the days of fie Soto. ‘ Kow,* thought Marquette, 

‘ we must indeed ask the aid of the Virgin.* Armed with bows and arrows, 
with clubs, axes, and bucklers^^Amid continual whoops, thd natives, bent on 
war, embark in vast canoes made out of the trunks of hollow trees ; but, at 
the sight of the mysterious peace-pipe held aloft, God touched the hearts of 
the old men, who checked the impetuosity of the young, and, throwing their 
bows and quivers into the canoes as a token of peace, they prepaied a hospitable 
welcome. 

** The next day, a long wooden canoe, containing ten men, escorted the dis- 
coverers for eight or ten leagues, to the village of Akansea, the limit of their 
voyage. They had left the region of the Algonquins, and, in the midst of the 
Sioux and Chickasas, could speak only by an intciq^reter. A half league above 
Akansea they were met by two boats, in one of which stood the commander, 
holding in his hand the peace-pipe, and singing as he drew near. After offer- 
ing the pipe, he gave bread of maize. The wealth of his tribe consisted in 
buffalo-skins; their weapons': were axes of steel — a proof of commerce with 
Euremeans. 

“ Thus had our travellers' descended below the entrance of the Arkansas, to 
the genial climes that have almost no winter but rains, beyond the bound of 
the Huron and Algonquin languages, to the vicinity of the Gulf of ‘Mexico, 
and to tribes of Indians that had obtained European arms by traffi^c with 
Spaniards or with Virginia. 

“So, having spoken of God and the mysteries of the Catholic faith ; having 
become certain that the Father of lUvers went not to the ocean east of Florida, 
nor yet to the Gulf of California, Marquette and Joliet left Akansea and 
ascended the Mississippi. 

“At the thirty-eighth degree of latitude they entered the river Illinois, and 
discovered a country without its paragon for the fertility of its beautiful 
prairies, covered with buffaloes and stags ; for the loveliness of its rivulets, 
and the prodigal abundance of wild duck and swans, and of a species of parrots 
and wild turkeys. The tribe of Illinois, that tenanted its banks, entreated 
Marquette to come and reside among them. One of their chiefs, with their 
young men, conducted the party, by way of Chicago, to Lake Michigan ; and, 
before the end of September, all were safe in Green Bay. 

“Joliet returned to Quebec to announce the discovery, of which the fame, 
through Talon, quickened the ambition of Colbert ; the unaspiring Marquette 
remained to preach the Gospel to the Miamis, who dwelt in the north of 
Illinois, round Chicago. Two years afterward, sailing from Chi(*ago to Macki- 
naw, he entered a little river in Michigan. Erecting an altar, he said mass 
after the rites of the Catholic Church ; then, begging the men who conducted 
his canoe to leave him alone for half an hour 

* In the darlJing wood, 

Amid the cool and silence, he knelt down. 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication.* 

At the end of the half hour they went to seek him, and he was no more. The 
good missionary, discoverer of a world, had fallen asleep on the margin of the 
stream that bears his name. Near its mouth the canoe-men dug his ^ave in 
the sand. Ever after, the forest rangers, if in danger on L^e Michigaiii 
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•qrould invoke his name. The people of the West will build his monument.” — 
Ihid. pp. 157, 162. 

The list of heroic adventurers in the path of discovery is closed by La 
Salle, the chivah-ous Frenchman of whom we have made particular record in 
a previous number of this journal,* and whose tremendous journey from the 
Illinois to the French settlements in Canada, a distance of fifteen hundred 
miles, is also noticed by Mr. Bancroft. His was the first European bark that 
emerged from the mouth of the Mississippi ; and Mr^ Bancroft, as ho notices 
the event, and the feelings it gave rise to in the mind of the discoverer, gives 
utterance to his own in language truly sublime : 

As he raised the cross by the Arkansas — as he planted the arms of France 
near the Gulf of Mexico, he anticipated the future affluence of emigrants, and 
heard in tlic distance the footsteps of the advancing multitude that were 
coming to take possession of the valley.” — Ihid, p, 168. 

This descent of the Great River our author places without hesitation in 
1682, being a year earlier than the one assigned by us in the article referred 
to.f Mr. Bancioft is so familiar with the whole ground, and has studied the 
subject so carefully, that great weight is due to his opinions ; but he lias not 
explained the precise authority for his conclusions in this particular. 

This leads us to enlarge on what we consider a defect in our author’s present 
plan. His notes lu'e discorded altogether, and his references transferred from 
the bottom (»f tlie page to the side margin. This is very objectionable, not 
merely on account of the disa^eeable effect produced on the eye, but from the 
more serious inconvenience otwant of room for very frequent and accurate re- 
ference. Titles are necessarily much abridged, sometimes at the expense of 
perspicuity. The first reference in this volume is “ Hallam, iv. 374 ; ” the second 
IS “ Archdale.” Now Hallam has written several works, published in various 
forms and editions. As to the second authority, wo have no means of identify- 
ing the passage at all. This, however, is not the habit of Mr. Bancroft where 
tile fact is of any great moment, and his references throughout are abundant. 
But the practice of references in the side margin, though warranted by high 
authority, is unfavouiuble, from want of room, for very frequent or very 
minute specification. 

The omission of notes we consider a still greater eviL It is tnio, they lead 
to great abuses, are often the vehicle of matter which should have been in- 
corporated in the text, more frequently of irrelevant matter wliich sliould not 
have been admitted anywhere, and thus exhaust the reader’s patience, while 
they spoil the effect of the work by drawing the attention from the continuous 
flow of the narrative, checking the heat that is raised by it in the reader’s 
mind, and not unfrequently jarring on liis fiselings by some misplaced witti- 
cism, or smart attempt at one. For these and the like reasons, many com- 
petent critics have i)roiiounced against the use of notes, considering that a 
writer who could not bring all he had to say into the compass of his text was 
a bungler. Gibbon, who practised the contrary, intimates a regret in one of 
his letters that ho had been overruled so far as to allow his notes to be printed 
at the bottom of the page instead of being removed to the end of the volume. 
But from all this we dissent, especially in reference to a work of rescarcii like 
the present History. Weipire oReHldesirous here to have the assertion of the 
author, or the sentiment quoted by him, if important, verified by the original 
extract, especially when this is in a foreign language. Wo want to see the 
grounds of his conclusions, the scaffolding by which ho has raised his struc- 
ture ; to estimate the true value of his authorities ; to know something of their 
characters, positions in society, and^tho probable influences to which they were 
exposed. Where there is contradiction, we want to see it stated ; the pros and 

• See "North American Boview," vol. zlvUL p. 69 et nq. t Ibid. pp. 84, 85. 
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tfadcoTU, and the grounds for rejecting this and admitting that We want to have 
a reason for our &th, otherwise we are merely led bHndfold. Our guide may 
be on excellent guide ; he may have travelled over the path till it has become 
a beaten track to him ; but we like to use our own eyesight tOo, to observe 
somewhat for onrselve^ and to know, if |)OBsible, why^ has taken tins 
particular $>ad in preference to that which his predecessors have travelled. 

The objectionB made to notes are founded rather on the abuse than the 
proper use of them. Gibbon on^ wished to remove his own to the end of his 
volume ; though in this wo <|hii% he erred, from the difficidty and frequent 
disappointment which the readhlr %iuat have experienced in consulting them 
--a disappointment of little Hhomenf when unattended by difficulty. But 
Gibbon knew too Well the worth of this part of his labours to him to wish to 
discard them altogether. He knew his reputation stood on them as intimately 
as on his narrative. Indeed, they supply a body of criticism, and well- 
selected, well-digested learning, which of itself would make the reputation of 
any scholar. Many accomplished writci-s, however, and Mr. Bancroft among 
the number, have come to a different conclusion ; and he has formed his, 
probably, with deliberation, -having made the experiment in both forms. 

It is true, the fulness of the extracts from original sources with which his 
text is inlaid, giving such Bfe and presence to if;, and the frequency of his re- 
ferences, supersede much of the necessity oi notes. We should have been 
very glad of one, however, of the kind we are speaking of, at the close of his 
exiieditioii of La Salle.* 

We have no room for the discussion of the topics in the next chapter, re- 
lating to llio hostilities for the acquisition of colonial teiTitory between France 
and England, each of them pledged to the same system of commercial mo- 
nopoly, but must pass to the author's account of the aborigines east of the 
Mississippi. In this division of his subject he brings into view the geogra- 
phical positions of the numerous tribes, their languages, social institutions, 
religious faitli, and probable origin. All these copious topics are brought 
within the compass of a hundred pages ; arranged with great harmony, and 
exhibited with perspicuity and singular richness of expression. It is, on the 
whole, the most elaborate and finished portion of the volume. 

His remarks on the localities of the tribes, instead of a barren muster-roll 


of names, are constantly enlivened by picturesque details connected with their 
situation, dlis strictures on their various hujgiiages are conceived in philo- 
sophical spirit. The subject is one that lias alreaily employed the pens of the 
ablest philologists in this oountiy, among whom it is only necessary to men- 
tion the names of Du Ponecan, Pickering, and Gallatin. Our author has 
evidently b(istowcd much labour and thought on the topic. Ho examines the 
peculiar structure of the languages, which,, though radically different, bear a 
common resemblance in their compounded and synthetic organisation. He 
has omitted to notice the singular exertion to the pelysynthetic formation 
of the Indian laugua^s presented by the Otomie, which has .afforded a Mexican 
philolomst so ingciiiona a parallel in its structure with the Chinese. Mr. 
Bancroft concludes hi.*! review etf 4:hem by ^sjtoitting the copiousness of their 
combinations, and by inferring that this copipusnesS is no evidence of core and 
cultivation, but the elementary form of eH|e8siQn df a rude and uncivilized 
people ; in proof of which lie cites the ^aniplo ^ the partially civilized 
Indian in nccommodatiirn his idiom gradually to the analytic structure of the 
European languages, l^lay not this be explained by the circumstance that the 
influence under which he makes this, like his other changes, is itself Euro- 
pean ? But we pass to a more popular themd^ — the religious faith of the red 
man, whose fanciful superstitions are depicted by our author with highly 
poetical colouring. 

** The red man, unaccustomed to generalization, obtained no conception of an 
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absolute substafice, of a self-ezistent bein^, but saw a divinity in every power. 
Wberever there was being, motion, or action, there to him was a spirit ; and, 
in a special manner, wherever there appeared singalar excellence among 
beasts, or birds, orin the creation, there to mm was tlie presence of,a divinity. 
When he feels his pulse throb, or his heart beat, he knows that it is a ^irit. 
A god resides in the flint, to give forth the kindling, cheering fire',; a spirit 
resides in the mountain cliff ; a spirit makes its abode in tlie cool recesses 
of the grottoes which nature has adonioa ; a gpd <^wells.in each ‘Tittlo' grass* 
that springs miyacnlonsly from the earth. woods, the wilds, and -the 

waters respond to savage intelligence ; ttie stanTaiid the mountains ilvo the 
the river, and the lake, and the wayes have a spirit. * Every Iiidden agency, 
every mysterious influence, is jiersoiiified. A goJ dwells in tlie sun, and in the 
moon, and in the flrmaiiiciit ; the spirit of the morning reddens in the eastern 
sky ; a deity is present in the ocean and in the fire ; the crag that overhangs 
the river has its genius ; there is a spirit to the waterfall ; a household god • 
dwells in the Indian's wigwam, and consecrates his home ; siiirits climb upon 
the forehead to weigh down the eyelids in sleep. Not the heavenly bodies 
only, the sky is filled with spirits that minister to man. To the savage, 
divinity, broken, as it were, into an infinite number/ x)f fragments, fills all 
place and all being. The ides ^ unity in the creation may exist contem- 
}X»raneou&ly, but it existed only in the germ, or as a vague belief derived from 
the harmony of the universe. Yet faith in the Great Spirit, when onee pre- 
sented, was promptly seized and approiniated, and so iiffusod itself into the 
heart of rcmot(*st tribes, that it came to bo often considered as a portion of 
their original faith. Their shadowy aspirations and creeds assumed, through 
the reports of missionaries, a more complete development, and a religious 
system was cdicitedfrom the pregnant but rude materials.” — Jlfid. pp. 285, 286. 

The following pictures ^ the fate of the Indian infant, and the shadowy 
pleasures of the land of spnits, have also much tenderness and beauty : 

“ The same motive prompted them to bury with the warrior his pipe 
and his rnanitou, his tomahawk, quiver, and bow ready bent fof action, and 
his most sjdendid app<ar(jl ; to place by liis side his bowl, his maize, and his 
venison, for the long journey to the country of his ancestors. Festivals in 
honour of the dead were also frequent, when a part of the food was given- to 
the flames, that so it might serve to nourish the doparied. The traveller 
would find in the forests a dead body placed on a scaffold erected upon piles, 
carefully wraj)ped in bark for its shroud, and attired in wannest furs. If a 
mother lost her babe, she would cover it with bark, and envelop it anxiously in 
the softest beaver-skins ; at the burial place she would put by its side its cradle, 
its beads, and its rattles ; aiul^ as a last service of maternal love, would draw 
milk from her bosoiu in a cup of bark, and bum it in the fire, that her infant 
might stdl find nourishmont on its solitary journey to the land of shades. Yet 
the now-bom babe woula be buried, not, as usual, on a scaffold, but by the 
wayside, that jso its spirit might secretly steal into the bosom of some passing 
matron, and bo bom again under happier auspices. On burying her daughter, 
the Chippewa mother a^lds, not snow-shoes, and beads, and moccasins onlvi 
but (sad emblem of woman’s lot in- the wildesness !) “die carrying-belt and the 
pad^e. ‘ I know my daughter wilVbJ restored to me,* she once said, as she 
clipped a lock of hair as a memorial T ‘by this lock of liair I shall discover 
her, for I shall take it with me ; ’ alluding to the day when she too, with her 
carrying-belt and paddle, and the lUtle relic of her ch|^d, should pass through 
the grave to the dwelling-place of her ancestors.** 

**The faith, as well as the symj^athies of the savage, descended also to 
inferior things. Of each kind of animal they say there exists one, the source 
and origin of all, of a vast size, the type and original of the whole class. 
From the immense invisible heaver come all the heavers, by whatever run of* 

K 
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water they are found ; the same is'trUe of the elk and buffalo, of Hie eagle and 
robin, of the meaneat quadruped of the forest, of the sm^lest insect that 
buzzes in air. There lives fpr each class of animal this invisible, vaat 
type, or elder brother. Thus the savage establiHied his right to be classed by 
plmoBophers iu the rank of Realists, and his chief effort at generalization was 
a reverent exercise of the religious sentiment. Where these older brothers 
dwell they do not exactly know ; yet it may be that the mant manitous, 
which are brothers to beasts, ore hid beneath ‘me waters, and mat those of the 
birds make their homes in the blue sky. But the Indian believes also, of each 
individual animal, that it possesses the mysterious, the indestructible principle 
of life ; there is not a breathing thing but has its shade, which never can 
perish. Regarding himself, iu comparison with other animals, but as the first 
among co-orainato existences, he respects the brute creation, and assigns to it, 
as to himself, a perpetuity of being. * The ancients of these lands believed 
that the warrior, when released from life, renews the passions and activity of 
this world ; is seated once more among his friends ; shares again the joyous 
feast ; walks through shadowy forests, that are alive with the spirits of birds ; 
and there, in his paradise, — 

** midnight moons, o’eAofstening dews. 

In vestqjients for the chase arrayed, 

The hunter still the deer pursues^ 

The hunter and the deer a shade.* ** 

Ibid. pp. 205. 208. 

At the close of this chapter the historian grapples with the much-vexed 
question respecting the origin of the aborigines — that pons asinorum which 
has called foitli so much sense and nonsense on both sides of the water, and 
will continue to do so as long as a new relic or ibknown hieroglyphic shall 
turn up to irritate the nerves of the antiquary. 

Mr. Bancroft passes briisfly in review the several arguments adduced in 
favour of the connection with Eastern Asia. He lays no stress on the affinity 
of languages, or of customs and religious notions, considering these as spon- 
taneous expressions of similar ideas and wants in similar conditions of society. 
He attaches as little value to the resemblance established by Humboldt be- 
tween the signs of the Mexican calendar and those of the signs of the zodiac in 
Thibet and Tartary ; and, as for the far-famed Dighton Rock, and the learned 
lucubrations thereon, he sets them down as so much moonshine, pronouncing 
the characters Algonquin. The tumuli — the great tumuli of the West — ^he 
regai'ds as the work of no mortal hand, except so far as they have been exca- 
vated for a sepulchral purpose. He admits, however, vestiges of a migratory 
movement on our continent, from the north-east to the soutli-west; shows very 
satisfactorily, by estimating the distances of the intervening islands, the prac- 
ticability of a jiassage in the most ordinary sea-boat from the Asiatic to the 
American shores in the high latitudes ; and, by a com})ari8on of the Indian 
and Mongolian skulls, comes to the conclusion that the two races are probably 
identical in orimn. But the epoch of their divergence he places at so remote 
a period, that ‘Sie peculiar habill^, institutions, and culture of the aborigines 
must be regai*dcd as all their o'wn — as indigenous. This is tlie outline of 
his theory. 

By this hypothesis he extricates the question from the embarrassment 
caused by the i^oraace which the aborigines have manifested in the use of 
iron and milk, known to the Mongol hordes, but which he, of courses, sup* 
poses were not known at the time of the migration. This is carrying the 
exodus back to a far period. But the real objectiou seems to be that, by thus 
rejecting all evidence of communication but that founded on anatomical 
memblancs^ he has unnecessarily narrowed the basis on which it rests. • The 
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resemblance between a few specimens of Mongolian and American sknUs is a 
narrow basis, indeed, taken as the only one, for so momentous a theoxy. 

In fact, this particular point of analog' does not strike us as by any means 
the most powerful of the arguments in favour of a communication with the 
East, when we consider the small number of the specimens on which it is 
founded, the great variety of formation in individums of the same family*^ 
some of the i^cimens approaching even nearer to th^ Caucasian than the 
Mongolian — and the very uniform deviation from the latter in the prominenc^e 
and the greater'angularity of the features. 

This connection with the East derives, in our judgment, some support, feeble 
though it be, from affinities of language ; but this is a field which remains to 
be much more fully explored. The analogy is much more striking of certain 
usages did institution^ particularly of a religious character, and, above all, 
the mythological traditions which those who have had occasion to look into, 
the Aztec antiquities cannot fail to bo struck with. This resemblance is often- 
times in matters so purely arbitiiiry, that it can hardly be regarded as founded 
in the constitution of man ; so very exact, that it can scarcely be considered aa 
accidental. We give up the Dighton liock, that rock of ofience to so many 
antiquaries, who may read in ij^ the handwriting of the Phoenicians, Egyp- 
tians or Scandinavians, quite as well as anything else. Indeed,^e various 
fo/c similes of it, made for the benefit of the la^arued, are so difrerenx from one 
another, that, like Sir Hudibras, one may find in it — 

** A Icadi of languages at once.'* 

We are agreed with our author that it is very good Algonquin. But the 
zodiac, the Tartar zodiac, which M. do Humboldt has so well shown to re- 
semble in its terms those of the Aztec calendar, we cannot so easil^^ur- 
render. The striking coincidence established bjr his investigations between the 
astronomical signs of the two nations — in a similar corresponding series, more- 
over, although applied to difierent uses — is, in our opinion, one of the most 
powerful arguments yet adduced for the affinity of the two races. Hor is Mr. 
Bancroft wholly right in supposing that the Asiatic hieroglyphics referred only 
to the zodiac. Like the Mexican, they also presided over the years, days, ana 
even hours. The strength of evidence, founded on numerous analogies, can- 
not be shown without going into details, for which there is scarce room in the 
compass of a separate article, much less in the heel of one. Whichever way 
we turn, the subject is lull of pcqdexity. It is the sphinx’s riddle, and the 
CEdipus must be called from the grave who is to solve it. 

In closing our remarks, wc must express our satisfaction that the favourable 
notice we took of Mr. Baucroft’s lalwurs on his first appearance has been 
fully ratified by his countrymen, and that his Colonial History establishes his 
title to a place among the great historical writers of the age. The reader 
will find the pages of the present volume filled with matter not less interest- 
ing and important than the preceding. He will meet with the same brilliant 
and daring style, the same picturesque sketches of character and incident, the 
same acute reasoning and compass of erudition. 

In the delineation of events Mr. Bancroft has been guided by the spirit of 
historic faith. Not that it would be difficult to discern the colour of his 
politics ; nor, indeed, would it be possible for any one strongly pledged to any 
set of principles, whether in politics or religion, to disguise them in the dis- 
cussion of abstract topics, without being false to himself, and giving a false 
tone to the picture ; but, while he is true to himself, he has an equally 
imperative duty to perform — to he true to others, to those on whose 
characters and conduct he sits in judgment as a historian No pet theory nor 
party predilections can justify him in swerving one hairis-breadth from truth 
« k2 
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in his delineation of the mighty dead, whose portraits he is exhibiting to us 
on the canvas of history. 

Whenever religion is introduced, Mr. Bancroft has shown a commendable 
spirit of liberality. Catholics and Calvinists, Jesuits, Quakers, and Church - 
of-England men, are all judged according to their deeds, and not their 
speculative tenets ; and even in the latter particular he geneiilly contrives to 
find something deserving of admiration, some commendable doctrine or 
aspiration in nlost of them. And what Christian sect — we might add what 
sect of anj’' denomination — is there which has not some beauty of doctrine to 
admire ? Religion is the homage of man to his Creator. The forms in which 
it is expressed are infinitely various ; but they flow from the same source, are 
directed to the same end, and all claim from the historian the benefit of 
toleration. # 

• What Mr. Bancroft has done for the colonial history is, after all, but pre- 
paration for a richer theme, — the history of the War of Independence ; a 
subject which finds its origin in the remote past, its results in the infinite 
future ; which finds a central point of unity in the ennobling principle of 
independence, that gives dignity and grandeur to the most petty details of the 
conflict, and which has its foreground occupied by a single imaracter, to which 
all othersfi^nverge as to a centre — the character of Washington, in -war, in 
peace, and in jirivato life, the most sublime on historical record. Happy the 
writer who shall exhibit this theme worthily to the eyes of his countiymen ! 

The subject, it is understood, is to engage the attention, also, of Mr. 
Sparks, whose honourable labours have alreaily associated his name imperish- 
ably with our revolutionary period. Let it not be feared that there is not 
compass enough in the subject for two minds so gifted. The field is too rich 
to he exhausted by a single crop, and will yield fresh laurels to the skilful 
hafift that shall toil for them. The labours of Hume did not supersede those 
of Lingard, or Turner, or Mackintosh, or Hallanj. The history of tho 
English Revolution has called forth, in our own time, the admirable essays of 
Mackintosh and Guizot ; and tho palm of excellence, after the libraries that 
have been written on tho French Revolution, has just been assigned to tho 
dissimilar histories of Mignot and Thiers. The points of view under which 
a thing may be con tcni] dated are as diversified as mind itself. The most 
honest inquirers after truth rarely conic to precisely the same results, such is 
the influence of education, prejudice, princijde. Truth, indeed, is single, but 
opinions are infinitely various, and it is only by cjoinparing these ox^inions 
together that we can hope to ascertain what is truth. 
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JANUARY, 1843. 

In the present age of high literary activity, travellers make not the least 
impoi’tunate demands on public attention, and their lucubrations, under what- 
ever name — Rambles, Notices, Incidents, ]?cncillitigs — are nearly as important 
a staple for the “trade” as novels and romances. A book of travels, 
fonnerly, was a very serious affair. The traveller set out on liis distant 
journey with many a solemn preparation, made his will, and bade adieu to 
his friends like one wlio might not again return. If he did x#turn, the 
results were embodied in a rcs]f)ectable folio, or at least quarto, well garnished 
with cuts, and done up in a solid form which argued that it was no fugitive 
publication, but destined for i>osterity. 

All this is changed. The voyager nowadays leaves home with as little 
ceremony and leave-taking as if it were for a morning’s drive. He steps into 
the bark that is to caiTy him across thousands of miles of ocean with the 
moral certainty of returning in a fixed week, almost at a 2>articulai* day. 
Parties of gentlemen and ladies go whizzing along in their steamshii>s over 
the track which cost so many weary days to the Argonauts of old, and run 
over the choicest scenes of classic antiquity, scattered through Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, in less time than it formerly ^took to go from one end of the British 
Isles to the other. The Cape of Good'Hope, so long the great stumbling- 
block to the navigators of Europe, is doubled, or the Red Sea coasted, in the 
.same way by the fashionable tourist — who glides along the sliores of Arabia, 
Persia, Afghanistan, Bombay, and Hindostan, farther than the farthest limits 
of Alexander’s conquests — ^before the last leaves of the last new novel which 
he has taken by the way arc fairly cut. The facilities of communication have, 
in fact, so abridged distances, that g(*«ography, as we have hitherto studied it, 
may bo said to be entirely reformed. Instead of leagues, we now compute by 
hours, and we find ourselves next-door neighbours to those whom we had 
looked upon as at the antij>odos. 

The consequence of these improvements in the means of intercourse is, that 
all the world goes abroad, or, at least, one half is turned upon the other. 
Nations are so mixed u]> by this process, that they arc in some danger of 
losing their idiosynocrasy ; and the Egyjitian and the Turk, though they still 
cling to their religion, are becoming European in theii* notions and habits 
more and more every day. 

The taste for pilgrimage, however, it must be owned, does not stop with 
the countries where it can be carried on with such increased facility. It has 
begotten a nobler spirit of adventure, something akin to what existed in the 
fifteenth century, when the world was new, or newly discovering, and 
a navigator who did not take in sail, like the cautious seamen of Knicker- 
bocker, might run down some strange continent in the dark ; for, in these 

* ‘'Life in Mexico, during a Residence of Tyro Tears in that Country. By Madame C 

de la B— — Boston : Little and Brown. Two vols., 12]ao. 
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times of dandy tourists and trayel-mongers, the boldest achierements^ that 
^ve hi^erto defied the most adyentuTons spirits, haye been performed ; the 
Himmaleh Mountains haye been scaled, the Niger ascended, the bnming heart 
of Africa penetrated, the icy Arctic and Antarctic explored," and the mysteri- 
ous monuments of. the semi-civilized races of Central America have been 
thrown open to the public gaze. It is certain that this is a high-pressure a^e, 
and eve^ department of science and letters, ph3r8ical and mentid, feels its 
stimulating influence. 

No nation, on the whole, has contributed so largely td these itinerant 
expeditions as the English. Uneasy, it would seem, at being cooped np in 
their little isle, they s^y forth in all directions, swarming over the cultivated 
and luxurious countries of the neighbouring continent, or sending out 
stragglers on other more distant and formidable missions. Whether it be 
that their soaring spirits are impatient of the narrow quarters which nature 
has assigned them, or that there exists a supemumerary class of idlers, who, 
wearied with the monotony of home, and the same dull round of dissipation, 
seek excitement in strange scenes and adventures ; or whether they go abroad 
for the sunshine, of which they have heard so much but seen so little — whatever 
be the cause, they furnish a far greater number of tourists than all the world 
besides. We Americans, indeed, may compete with them in mere locomotion, 
for our familiarity with magnificent distances at home makes ns still more 
indifieront to them abroad; but this locomotion is generally in the way 
of business, and the result is rarely shown in a book, unless, indeed, it 
he the ledger. 

Yet John Bull is, on many accounts, less fitted than most of his neighbours 
for the duties of a traveller. How^ever wann and hospitable in his own home, 
he has a cold rcseiTe in his exterior, a certain chilling atmosj^hcrc, which he 
carries along with him, that freezes ui) the sym])athies of strangers, and 
which is only to bo completely thawed by long and intimate acquaintance. 
But the traveller bus no time for intimate acquaintances. He must go forward, 
and trust to his first impressions, for they will also be his last. Unluckily, 
it rarely falls out that tlie first impressions of honest John are very favour- 
able. There is too much pride, not to say hatiteur, in his composition, 
which, with the best intentions in the world, will show itself in a way not 
particulai’ly llattc 3 ring to those who coino in contact with him. He goes 
through a strange nation, treading on all their little initable preju- 
dices, shocking their self-love and harmless vanities — in short, going 
against the grain, and roughing up everything by taking it the wrong way. 
Thus he draws out the had humours of the people among whom he moves, sees 
them in their most unamiahle and by no means natuml aspect — in short, 
looks on the wrong side of the taijcstry. What wonder if his notions are 
somew]iat awry as to what he sees I There are, it is true, distinguiriied ex- 
ceptions to all this : English travellers, who cover the warm heart — as warm as 
it is generally true and manly — under a kind and sometimes cordial manner ; 
but riiey are the exceptions. The Englishman undoubtedly appears best on his 
own soil, 'where his national predilections and prejudices, or at least the 
intimation of them, are somewhat mitigated in deference to his guest. 

Another source of the disqualification of John Bull as a calm and philosophic 
trav^er is the manner in which he has been educated at home ; the soft 
luxunes by which he has been surrounded from his cradle have made luxuries 
necessaries, and, accustomed to perceive all the machinery of life glide along 
as noiselessly and as swiftly as the foot of Time itself, he becomes morbidly 
sensitive to every temporary jar or derangement in the working of it. In no 
country, since the world was made, have all the appliances for more i^hysical 
and, we may add, intellectual indulgence, been corned to such perfection as in 
this little i^ud nucleus of civilization. Nowhere can a man get such retums 
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for luB outlay. The whole ox^ganization of society is arranged so as to minister 
to the comforts of the wealthy ; and an Englishman, with the golden talisman 
in his pocket, can bi^ about him genii to do his bidding and transport him- 
self over distanoes with a thought, almost as easy as if he were the possessor 
of Aladdin’s magic lamp, and the fairy carpet of the Arabian Talcs. 

When he journeys over his little island, his comforts and luxuries ding as 
close to him as round his own fireside. He rolls ov$r roads as smooth and 
well-beaten as those in his own park ; is swept onward by sleek and well- 
groomed horses, in a carriage as soft and elastic, and quite as diowy as his 
own equipage ; puts up at inns that may vie with his own castle in their 
comforts and accommodations, and is received by crowds of obsequious 
servants, more solicitous, probably, even than his own to win his golden 
smiles. In short, wherever he goes, he may be said to carry with him his 
castle, park, couipa^c, establishment. The whole are in movement together. 
He changes place, mdeed, but changes nothing else. For travelling, as it 
occurs in other lands — hard roads, harder beds, and hardest fare — he knows 
no more of it than if he had been passing from one wing of his castle to 
the other. 

All this, it must be admitted, is rather an indifferent preparation for a tour 
on the Continent. Of what avail is it that Paris is the most elegant capital, 
France the most enlightened country on the European terra JirmAiy it one 
cannot walk in the streets without the risk of heiug run over for want of a 
troUoir, nor move on the roads without being half smothered in a lumbering 
vehicle, dragged by ropes, at the rate of five miles an hour ! Of what account 
are the fine music and paiutin^, the architecture and art of Italy, when one 
must shiver by day for want of car]jets and sea-coal fires, and be thrown into 
a fever at night by the active vexations of a still more tormenting kind ? The 
galled equestrian might as well be expected to feel nothing but raptures and 
ravishment at the fine .seeneiy through which he is riding. It is probable lie 
will think much more of his own petty hurts than of the beauties of nature. 
A travelling Jolm Hull, if his skin is not off, is at least so thin-skinned that it 
is next dour to being so. 

If the European neighbourhood affords so many means of annoyance to the 
British traveller, they are incalculably multiplied on this side of the water, 
and that, too, under circumstances which dispose him still less to charity in 
his criticisms and constructions. On the Coiitini'ut he fiu'ls lie is among 
strange races, burn and bred under different religious and political institu- 
tions, and, above all, speaking different languages. He does not necessarily, 
therefore, measure them by his peculiar standard, but allows them one of 
their own. The dissimilarity is so great in all the main features of national 
polity and society, that it is hard to institute a compaiison. Whatever be his 
contempt for the want of progress and peifection in the science of living, he 
comes to regard them as a distinct race, amenable to different laws, and there- 
fore licensed to indulge in different usages, to a cortalu exh'iit, from his own. 
.If a man travels in China, he makes up his mind to cho]i-sticks. If he should 
go to the moon, he would not be scandalized by seeing people walk with their 
heads under their arms. He has embarked on a diilereut ]>lauet. It is only 
in things which run parallel to those in his own country that a comparison 
can he instituted, and charity coo often fails where criticism begins. 

Unhappily, in Ameiica, the Englishman finds these points of comparison 
forced on him at every step. He lands among a people speaking the same 
language, professing tne same religiou, drinking at the some fountains of 
literature, trained in the same occupations of active life. The towns are built 
on much tlie same model with those in his own laud. The brick houses, the 
streets, the sidewalks,” the in-door arrangements, all, in short, are near 
enough on the same pattern to provoke a comparison. Alas ! for the com- 
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TmTison. Tho cities, sink at oncjB into mere provincial towns, the langoage 
degeiierates into |iToyiucial pakois^ the manners, the fashions, down to 
cut of tlie clothe^^ >nd the equipages, all are provincial. ^The people, the 
whole nation — as 'inilif)endent mi any, certainly, if not, os our orators fondly 
descant, the best most enlightened upon eaith-^windle into a mere 
British colony. ' The traveller does not seem to understand that he is treading 
the soil of the New World, where everything is new, where antiquity dates 
but from yesteliiay, where tho present and the future are all^ and the past 
nothing, where hope is the watchword, and “Go ahead the principle of 
action. He does not comprehend that when ho seta foot on such a laud, he is 
no longer to look for old hereditary landmarks, old time-honoured monuments 
and institutions, old families that have vegetated on the same soil since the 
Conquest. He must be content to part with the order and something of the 
decorum incident to an old community, whore the ranks are all precisely and 
punctiliously defined, where the power is deposited by prescriptive right in 
certain privileged hands, and whiire the great mass have the careful obsc- 
(|uiousn(^s of dependents, looking for the emmbs that fall. 

He is now among a new people, whei*e eveiything is in movement, all 
struggling to get forward, ami where, though many go adrift in their wild 
spirit of adventure, ami a temporary check may be sometimes felt by all, tho 
great mass still advamjcs. He is landed on a hemisphere whei’o fortunes ai'o 
to be made, and iiicu arc; cnqiloyed in getting, not in spending — differenee 
which explains so many of tlio disci-epancies between the structure of our own 
society nml habits ami those of the Old World. To know how to spend is 
itself a science ; and the science of spending and that of getting are rarely held 
by the same liaud. 

Ill such a state of things, the whole arrangement of society, notwithstand- 
ing tho apparent resoiiibhiiice to that in his own coimtr}% and its real resem- 
blance in minor ])oints, is icv'ersod. Tho rich jiroprictor, who does nothing 
but fatten on his rents, is no longer at the head of tho scale, as in the; Old 
World. The inaii of enterprise takes the lead in a bustling comniuiiity, where 
action and jirogress, or at least change, arc the very conditions of existence. 
The upper classes — if the term can be used in a complete democracy — have 
not the luxurious finish and accommodations to be found in the other hemi- 
spherc. The humbler e.lasses have not the poverty-stricken, cringing spirit of 
hopeless inferiority. Tho pillar of society, if it want the Corinthiau capital, 
wants also the heavy and sii])crlhious base. Every man not only professes to 
be, but is juactically, on a footing of equality with his neighbour. The 
traveller must not expect to meet here the deference, or even the courtesies 
which grow out of distinction of castes. Tliis is an awkward dilemma for one 
whose nerves hsive never been jarred by contact with the profane ; who has 
never been tossed about in the rough and tumble of humanity. It is little to 
him that the jioorest child in the community learns how to read and wiite ; 
that tin; poorest man can have — what Henry the Fourth so good-naturedly 
wished for the humblest of his subjects— a fowl in his j)ot every day for his 
dinner ; that no one is so low but that he may aspire to all the rights of his 
fellow-men, and find an open theatre on which to display his own peculiar 
talents. 

As the tourist strikes into the interior, difficulties of all sorts multiply,, 
incident to a raw and unlonned country. The comparison with the high 
civihzatioii at home becomes more and more unfavourable, as he is mode to 
feel that in this land of promise it must be long before promise can become 
the performance of tho Old World. And yet, if he would look beyond the 
surface, he would see that much here too mis been performed, however much 
may be wanting. He would see lands over which the wild Indian roamed as 
a hunting-ground, teeming with harvests for the consumption of millions at 
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home and abroad ; forests, which have shot op, ripened, and decayed on the 
same spot ever since the creation, now away tp mi^e room for towns 

and Tillages, thronged with an industrious population ; nTBrs, which rolled on 
in their solitudes, undisturbed except by wandering bark of the sava^ 
now broken and dimpled by hundreds of steamboats,, hraighted with the nch 
tribute of a country rescued from the wMemess. Hb would not expect to 
meet the careful courtesies of polished society in the pioneers of civilization, 
whose mission has been to recover the great continent from the bear and the 
buffalo. He would have some charity for their ignorance of the latest fashions 
of Bond-street, and their departure, sometimes, oven from whaf^ in the Old 
Country, is considered as the decorum, and it may be, decencies of life. But 
not so ; bis lieart turns back to his own land, and closes against the rude 
scenes around him ; for he finds here none of the soft graces of cultivation, or 
the hallowed memorials of an early civilization ; no grey, weather-beaten 
cathedrals, telling of the Noimana ; no Gothic churches in their groves of 
venerable oaks ; no moss-covered cemeteries, in which the dust of his fathers 
has been galhered since the time of the Plaiitagencts ; no rural cottages, half- 
smotheveil with roses and honeysuckles, intimatinc that even in the most 
humble abodes the taste for the beautiful has founa its way ; no trim gardens, 
and fields blossoming with hawthorn hedges and miniature culture ; no ring- 
fences, enclosing ell -shaven lawns, woods so disposed as to form a picture of 
themselves, bright threads of silvery water, and sparkling fountains. All 
these are waiitiug, and his eyes turn with disgust from the wild and rugged 
features of nature, and all her rough accompauiments— from man almost as 
wild ; and* his heart sickens as he thinks of his own land, and all its scenes of 
beauty. He t^hinks not of the poor, who leave that land for want of bread, 
and find in this a kindly welcome, and the means of independence and 
advancement whiedi their own denies them. 

He goes on, if he be a sf)lerietic Sinbad, discharging his sour bile on every- 
body that he cwnies in contact witli, thus i)roducing an amiable ripple in the 
current as lu5 proceeds, that adds marvellously, no doubt, to his own iiuiet and 
personal comfort. If he have a true* ineny vein and hearty good nature, he 
gets on, laughing scjmctimes in his sleeve at others, and cracking his jokes on 
the unlucky pite of Brother Jonathan, who, if he is not very silly— which he 
very often is — laughs too, and joins in the jest, though it may bo somewhat 
at his own expense. It matters little whether the tourist be Whig or Tory in 
his own land ; if tluj latter, he returns, j)robably, ten times the Conservative 
that he was when he. left it. If Whig, or even Radical, it matters not ; his 
loyalty waxes wanner and wanner with every step of his progi’ess among the 
Republicans ; and he finds that practical democracy, shouldering and elbowing 
its neighbours as it “goes ahead,” is no more like the democracy which he 
has been accustomed to admire in theory, than the real machinery, with its 
smell, smoke, and clatter, under full operation, is like the pretty toy which he 
sees as a model in the Patent Office at Washington. 

There seems to he no* people better constituted for travellers, at least for 
recording their travelling experiences, than the French. There is a mixture 
of frivolity and philosophy in their composition which is admirably suited to 
||-the exigencies of their situation. They mingle readily with all classes and 
^races, discai’ding for the time their own nationality— at least their national 
antipathies. Tlicii* pleasant vanity fills them with the desire of pleasing 
others, which most kindly reacts by their being themselves pleased : 

*• Pleased with himsdi; whom all the world can please.’* 

The Frenchman can even so far accommodate himself to habits alien to his 
own, that he can tolerate those of tiie savages themselves, and enter into a 
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sort of fellowship with them, without either party altogether discarding his 
national tastes and propensities. It is Chateaubriand, if we are not mistfikei^ 
who relates that, wandering in the solitudes of the American wilderness, his 
ears were most unexpectemy saluted by the sounds of a violin'. He had little 
doubt that one of his own countrymen must be at hand ; and in a wretched 
enclosure he found one of them, sure enough, teaching MessUwrs Its saumges 
to dance. It is certain that this spirit of accommodation to the wild habits 
of their copper-coloured Mends gave the French traders and missionaries for- 
merly an ascendency over the smorigines which was never obtained by any 
other of the white men. 

The most comprehensive and truly philosophic work on the genius and 
institutions of this country, the best exposition of its social phenomena, its 
present condition, and probable future, are to be found in the pages of a 
Frenchman. It is in the French language, too, that by far the greatest work 
has been produced on the ^eat Southern portion of our continent, once com- 
prehended under New Spain. 

To write a book of travels seems to most people to require as little prelimi- 
nary preparation as to write a letter. One has only to jump into a coach, 
embark on board a steamboat, minute down his flying experiences and hair- 
breadth escapes, the aspect of the country as seen from the interior of a 
crowded dilige7ice or a vanishing rail-car, note the charges of the landlords, 
and the quality of the fare, a dinner or two at the minister’s, the last new play 
or opera at the theatre, and the affair is done. It is very easy to do this, 
certainly ; very easy to make a bad book of travels, but by no means easy to 
make a good one. This requires as many and various qualifications as to 
make any other good book ; qualifications which must vary with the character 
of the country one is to visit. Thus, for instance, it requires a very different 

S ration and stock of accomplishments to make the tour of Italy, its 
)s and its galleries of ait, or of Mgypt, with its immortal pyramids and 
mighty relics of a primeval age, the great cemetery of antiquity, from what it 
does to travel understandingly in our own land, a new creation, os it were, 
without monuments, without arts, where the only study of the traveller — the 
noblest <^f all. studies, it^ true — ^is man. The inattention to this difference of 
preparation, demand^ by different places, has led many a clever writer to 
make a very worthS^ book, which would have been remedied had he con- 
sulted his own qualifications instead of taking the casual direction of the first 
steamboat or mail-coach that lay in his way. 

There is no country more difficult to discuss in all its multiform aspects 
than Mexico, or, rather, the wide region once comprehended under the name 
of New Spain. Its various climates, bringing to perfection the vegetable 
products of the most distant latitudes ; its astonishing fruitfulness in its low’cr 
regions, and its curse of barrenness over many a broad aero of its plateau ; its 
inexhaustible mines, that have flooded the Old World with an ocean of silver, 
such as Columbus in his wildest visions never dreamed of — and, unhappily, by 
a hard mischance, never lived to realize himself ; its picturesque landscape, 
where the volcanic fire gleams amid wastes of eternal snow, and a few hours 
cany the traveller from the hot regions of the lemon and the cocoa to the 
wintry solitudes of the mountain & ; its motley population, made up 
Indians, old Spaniards, modern Mexicans, meztizoes, mulattoes, and zambos ; 
its cities built in the clouds ; its lakes of salt water, hundreds of miles from 
the ocean ; its peojde^ with their wild and variegated costume, in keeping, as 
we may say, with its extraordinary scenery ; its stately palaces, half-fumiwed, 
where services of gold and silver plate load the tables in rooms without a 
carpet, while the r^ dust of the bricks soils the diamond-sprinkled robes of 
the dancer ; the costly attire of its higher classes, blazing with peai'ls and 
jewels; the tawdiy magnificence of its equipages, saddles inlaid witiii gold, 
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bits a&d Btirrops of massy sihrer, all executed in the clumsiest style of woik- 
manship ; its lower classes — the men with their jackets glittering with silver 
buttons, and rolls of silver tinsel round their caps ; the w5men with petticoats 
fringed with Itfce, and white satin shoes on feet unprotected by a stocking ; its 
high-bom fair ones crowding to the cock-pit, and solacing themselves with 
the fumes of a cigar ; its churches and convents, in which all those sombre 
r^es of monastic life are maintained in their primitive rigour, which have 
died away before the liberal spirit of the age on the other side of the water ; 
its swarms of Uperos, the lozzaroni of the land ; its hordes of almost legalized 
banditti, who stalk openly in the streets, and render the presence of an armed 
escort necessary to secure a safe drive into the environs of the capital ; its 
whole structure of society, in which a republican form is thrown over institu- 
tions as aristocratic, and castes as nicely defined, as in any monarchy of 
Europe ; in short, its marvellous inconsistencies and contrasts in climate, 
character of the people, and face of the land — so marvellous as, we trust, to 
excuse the unprecedent^ length of this sentence— undoubtedly make modem 
Mexico one of the most prolific, original, and difficult themes for the study of 
the traveller. 

Yet this great theme has found in Humboldt a writer of strength sufficient 
to grapple with it in nearly all its relations. While yet a young man, or, at 
least, while his physical as well as mental energies were in their meridian, he 
came over to this country with an enthusiasm for science which was only 
heightened by obstacles, and with stores of it already accumulated that 
envied him to detect the nature of cvciy new object that came under his ey^ 
and aiTongc it in its proper class. With his scientific instruments in his 
hand, he might be seen scaling the snow-covered peaks of the Cordilleras, or 
diving into their unfathomable caverns of silver ; now wandering through 
their dark forests in s(iar(di of new specimens for his herbarium, now coasting 
the stormy shores of the Gulf, and penetrating its unhealthy streams, jotting 
down every landmark that might sei-ve to guide the future navigator, or sur- 
veying the crested Istlimus in search of a X)racticable communication between 
the great seas on its borders, and then, again, patiently studying the monu- 
ments and manusoi'ipts of the Aztecs in the capitS.1, br minting with the 
wealth and fashion in its saloons : frecxuentiiig every plai^ in eholt,*and every- 
where at home : 

Grammaticus, rhetor, geometres, .... omnia novit.” 

The whole range of these various topics is brought under review in his pages, 
and on all he sheds a ray, sometimes a flood of light. His rational philosophy, 
content rather to doubt than to decide, points out the track which other 
adventurous spirits may follow up with advantage. No antiquary has done 
so much towards deteiininiug the original hives of the semi-civilized races of 
the Mexican plateau. ‘No one, not even of the Spaniards, has brought together 
such an impoi-tant mass of information in resja^-ct to the resources, natural 
products, and statistics generally, of New Spain. His explorations have iden- 
tified more than one loc^ity, and illustrated more than one curious monument 
of the people of Aualruac, which had baffled tho inquiries of native antiquaries ; 
and his work, while embodying the I'csults of profound scholarship and art, 
is at the same time, in many respects, the very best mouaud du voyagewr^ and, 
as such, has been most freely used by subsequent tourists. It is true, his 
pages are sometimes disfi^red by pedantry, ambitious display, learned ob- 
scurity, and other affectations of the man of letters. But what human work 
is without its blemishes ? His various writings on tho subject of New Spain, 
taken collectively, are one of those monuments which may be selected to show' 
the progress of the species. Their author reminds us of one of the ancient 
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athletee, who descended into the arena to hurl tho discus with a giant onn, 
that distanced every cast of his contemporaries. 

There is one branch of his fruitful subject which M. de Humboldt has not 
exhausted, and, indeed, has but briefly touched on. This is file social con- 
dition of the country, especially as found in its picture^ue capital. This has 
been discussed by subsequent travellers more fully, and Ward, Bullock, Lyons, 
Poinsett, Tudor, Latrobe, have all produced works which have for their object, 
more or less, the social habits and manners of the people. With most of them 
this is not the prominent object : and others of them, probably, have found 
obstacles in eflecting it, to any great extent, from an imperfect knowledge of 
the language — the golden key to the sympathies of a people — mthout which a 
traveller is as much at fault as a man without an eye for colour in a picture- 
gallery, or an ear for music at a concert. He may see and hear, indeed, in 
bojbh, but cui hoTio? The traveller, ignorant of tho language of the nation 
whom he visits, may descant on the scenery, the roads, the architecture, the 
outside of things, the rates and distances of posting, the dross of the people 
in the streets, and may possibly meet a native or two, half denaturalized, kept 
to dine with strangers at his banker’s. But as to the interior mechanism of 
society, its secret sympathies, and familiar tone of thinking and feeling, he 
can know no more than he coiild of the contents of a library by running over 
the titles of strange and unknown authors packed together on the shelves. 

It was to supply this deficiency that the work before us, no doubt, \;as given 
to the public, and it was composed under circumstances that afforded every 
possible advantage and facility to its author. Although the initials only of 
the name are given in the title-page, yet, from these and certain Iciss ccpiivocal 
passages in tho body of the work, it requires no (Edipus to divine that the 
author is the wife of the Chevalier Calderon de la Barca, well known in this 
country during his long residence as Spanish minister at Washington, where 
his amiable manners and high personal qualities secured him general respect, 
and the regard of all who knew him. On the recognition of the indeponaence 
of Mexico by the mother countiy, Sefior Calderon was selected to fill the office 
of the first Spanish envoy to the republic. It was a delicate mission alter so 
long an estrangement, and it was hailed by the Mexicans with every demon- 
stration of*i)ridc and satisfaction. Though tw(‘nty years had elapsed since they 
had established their independence, yet they felt as a wayward son may feel, 
who, having absconded from the paternal roof and set up for himself, still looks 
back to it with a sort of reverence, and, in the plenitude of his pros])erity, 
still feels the want of the parental benediction. We, who cast off our alle- 
giance in a similar way, can c()ijj}>rchcmd the feeling. Tho new minister, from 
the moment of his setting foot on the Mexican shore, was greeted with an 
liiithusiasm which attested the popular feeling, and Lis presence in tho capital 
was celebrated by theatrical exhibitions, bull-fights, illuminations, fStes public 
and private, and every possible demonstration of respect for the new envoy 
and the conntiy who sent him. His position secured him access to every place 
of interest to an intelligent stranger, and introduced him into the most inti- 
mate recesses of society, from which the stranger is commonly excluded, and 
to which, indeed, none but a Spaniard could, under any circumstances, have 
been admitted. Fortunately, tho minister possessed, in the person of liis ac- 
complished wife, one who had both the leisure and the talent to profit by 
these uncommon opportunities ; and the result is given in the work before us, 
consisting of letters to her family, which, it seems, since her return to the 
United States, have been gathered together and prepared for publication.* 
«»•*«* 

* The analysis of the work, with seveiipl pages of extracts from it, is here omitted, as con- 
taining nothing that Is not fdready familiar to tlie English reader. 
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The present volumes muke no pretensions to enlarge the boundaries of our 
knowledge in respect to the mineral products of the country, its geography, 
its statistics, or, in short, to physical or political science. These topics have 
been treated vjlth more or less depth by the various travellers who have 
written since the great publications of Humboldt. We have had occasion to 
become tolerably well acquainted with their productions ; and we may safely 
assert, that for spirited portraiture of society — a society unlike anything 
existing in the Old World or the New — for picturesque delineation of 
scenery, for richness of illustration and anecdote, and for the fascinating 
graces of style, no one of them is to be compared with Life in Mexico. 



M 0 L I E E E * 

OCTOBEB, 1828. 

The French surpass every other nation, indeed, all the other nations of 
Europe put together, in the amount and excellence of their memoirs. Whence 
comes this manifest superiority ! The important collection relating to the 
history of France, commencing as early as the thirteenth century, forms a 
basis of civil history, more authentic, circumstantial, and satisfactory to an 
intelligent inquirer, than is to bo found among any other people ; and the 
multitude of oiographies, personal anecdotes, and similar scattered notices, 
which have appeared in hmnce during the two last centuries, throw a flood of 
light on the social habits and genersd civflization of the period in which they 
were written. The Italian histories (and every considerable city in Italy, says 
Tiraboschi, had its historian as early as the thirteenth century) are miitful 
only in wars, massacres, treasonable conspiracies, or diplomatic intrigues, 
matters that afiect the tranquillity of the state. The rich body of {Spanish 
chronicles, which maintain an unbroken succession from the reign of 
Alphonso the Wise to that of Philip the Second, are scarcely .more per- 
sonal or interesting in their details, unless it bo in reference to the sove- 
reign and his immediate court Even the Endi^, in their memoirs^ and 
autobiographies of the last century, are too exclusively confined to topics of 
public notoriety, as tho only subject worthy of record, or which can excite 
a general interest in their readers. Not so with the French. The most 
frivolous details assume in their eyes an importance, when they can be made 
illustrative of an eminent character ; and even when they concern one of less 
note, they become sufficiently interesting, as just pictures of life and manners. 
Hence, instead of exhibiting their hero only as he appears on tlie great theatre, 
they carry us along with him into rctii*ement, or into those social circles 
where, stripped of his masquerade dress, he can indulge in all the natural 
gaiety of his heart — in those frivolities and follies which display the real cha- 
racter much better than all his premeditated wisdom ; those little nothings, 
which make up so much of the sum of French memoirs, but which, however 
amusing, are apt to be discarded by their more serious English neighbours, as 
something derogatory to their hero. Where shall we find a more lively por- 
traiture of that interesting period, when feudal barbarism began to fade away 
before the civilized institutions of modem times, than in Philip de Cpmines’ 
sketches of the coui'ts of France and Burgundy in the latter half of the fifteenth 
century ? Where a more nice development of the fashionable intrigueeit the 
corrupt Machiavelian politics which animated the little coteries, male and 
female, of Paris, under the regency of Anne of Austria, than in the Memoirs 
of De Betz ? To say nothing of the vast amount of similar contributions in 
France during the last centmy, which, in the shape of letters and anecdotes, 
as well as memoirs, have made us as intimately acquainted with the internal 
movements of society in Paris, under all its aspects, literary, fashionable, and 
political, as if they passed in review before our own eyes. 

* “ Histoize de la Vie et des Oavzages de Molto. Par J. TBScheaean." Paris, 182fi. 
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The Fiencli have been remarked for their excellence in narratiTe ever since 
the times of the fiMiauai and the old Norman romances. Somewhat of their 
success in this way may be imputed to the structure of their language, whose 
general currency, and whose peculiar fitness for prose composition, nave been 
noticed from a very early period. Brunetto Latiui, the master of Dante, wrote 
his Tesoro in French, in preference to Ms own tongue, as for back as the 
middle of the thirteenth century, on the ground “ that* its speech was the most 
uniyersal and most delectable of all the dialects of Europe.” ^ ^d Dante 
asserts, in hife treatise on Vulgar Eloquanhce, that “the superiority of the 
French consists in its adaptation, by means of its facility and agreeableness, 
to narratives in prose.” Much of the wild, artless ^ace, the wMch 

characterized it in its infancy, has been gradually polished away by fastidious 
critics, and can scarcely be said to have survived Marot and Montaigiie. But 
the language has gained considerably in pci-spicuity, precision, and simplicity 
of construction/ to which the jealous labours of the French Academy must Be 
admitted to have contributed essentially. This simplicity of construction, 
refusing those compheatod inversions so usual in the otlicr languages of the 
Continent, and its total want of prosody, though fatal to poetical purposes, 
have ^eatly facilitated its acquisition to foreigners, and have made it a most 
suitable vehicle for conversation. Since the time of Louis the Fourteenth, 
accordingly, it has become the language of the courts, and the popular medium 
of communication in most of the countries of Euro^^e. Since that period, too, 
it has acquired a number of elegant phrases and familiar turns of expression, 
wMch have admirably fitted it for light, popular narrative, like that wMch 
enters into memoirs, letter-writing, and similar kinds of composition. 

The character and situation of the writers themselves may account still 
better for the success of the French in this department. . Many of them, as 
Joinvillc, Sully, Comines, De Thou, Eochefoucault, Torey, have been men of 
rank and education, the counsellors or the friends of }>rinces, acquiring from 
experience a shrewd perception of the character and of the forms of society. 
Most of them have been familiarized in those polite circles which, in Paris 
more than any other capital, seem *to combine the love of dissipation and 
fasMon with a high relish for intellectual pursuits. The state of society in 
France, or, what is the same tMng, in Pans, is admirably suited to the pur- 
poses of the memoir-writer. The cheerful gregarious temper of the inhabitants, 
which mingles all ranks in the common x)ursiiit of pleasure ; the external 
polish, which scarcely des(*rts them in the commission of the grossest violence ; 
the influence of tho women, during the last two centuries far superior to that 
of the sex among any other people, and exercised alike on matters of taste, 
politics, and letters ; the gallantry and licentious intrigues so usual in the 
higher classes of this gay nietroj)olis, and which fill even the life of a man of 
letters, so stagnant in every other country, with stirring and romance adven- 
ture ; all thede, wc say, make up a rich and varied panorama, that can hardly 
fail of interest under the hand oi tho most common artist. 

Lastly, the vanity of the French may be considered as another cause of their 
success in this kind of writing ; a vanity which leads them to disclose a thpu- 
sand amusing pai-ticulars which the reserve of an Englishman, and perhaps 
his pride, would discard as altogether unsuitable to the public ear. This 
vanity, it must be confessed, however, has occasionally seduced their writers, 
under the garb of confessions and secret memoirs, to make such a disgusting 
exposure of human infirmity as few men would bo willing to admit, even to 
themselves. 

The best memoirs of late produced in France seem to have assumed some- 
what of a novel shape. While they are written with the usual freedom and 
vivacily, they axe fortified by a body of references and illustrations that attest 
an unwonted degree of elaboiation uckd research. Such are those of Rousseau, 
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La Fontaine, and Moli^re^ lately published. The last of these, which forma 
the subject of our article, is a compilation of all that has ever been recorded 
of the life of Moliere.^ It is executed, in an agreeable manner, and has the 
merit of examining, with more accuracy than has been hitheil-o done, certain 
doubtful points in his biography, and of assembling together in a convenient 
form what has before been diffused over a gnjnt variety of surface. But, how- 
ever familiar most of these particulars may be to the countrymen of Molierc 
(by far the greatest comic genius in his own nation, and, in very many respects, 
interior to none in any other), they are not so current elscwhei;e as to lead us 
to imagine that some account of Ms life and literary labours would be alto- 
gether unacceptable to our readers. 

Joan-Baptistc Poquelin (Moliere) was bom in Paris, January 15, 1622. His 
father was an upholsterer, as his grandfather had been before liim : and the 
young Poquelin was destined to exercise the same hereditary craft, to which, 
indeed, ho served an apprenticeship until the ago of fourteen. In this deter- 
mination his father was confirmed by the office which he nad obtained for 
himself, in connection with his original vocation of mUt dc chaimhre to the 
king, with the promise of a reversion of it to his son on his own decease. The 
youth ac(!ordingly received only such a meagre elemental education as was 
usual with the artisans of that day. But a secret consciousness of his own 
powers convinced him that he was destined byiiiiture for higher X)urposes than 
that of nuiltiug sofas and hanging tapestry. His occasional presence at the 
theatrical representations of the Hdtel dc Bourgogne is said also to have 
awak(;iiod in his mind, at this period, a passion for the drama. He therefore 
solicited his father to assist him in obtaining more liberal instruction ; and 
when the latter at length yielded to the repeated entreaties of his son, it was 
with the reluctance of ope who imagines that he is spoiling a good mechanic 
in order to make a poor scholar. He was accordingly introduced into* the 
Jesuits’ College of Clermont, where he followed the usual course of study for 
five years with diligence and credit. He was fortunate enough to pursue the 
study of philosophy under the direction of the celebrated Gosaendi, with his 
fellow-pupils, Chapollo the poet, afterward his intimate friend, and Bernier, 
so famous subsequently for his travels in the East, hut who, on his return, 
had the misfortune to lose the favour of Louis the Fourteenth by replying 
to him, that “of all the countries he hod ever seen, ho preferred Switzer- 
land.” 

On the completion of his studies in 1641, ho was required to accompany tlic 
king, then Louis the Thirteenth, in his capacity of ralct dc chambre (his 
fatllftr being detained in Paris by his infirmities), on an excursion to the south 
of France. This journey afforded him the opportunity of becoming intimately 
acquainted with the habits of the cou^ as well as those of the provinces, of 
which he afterwards so repeatedly availed himself in his comedies. On his 
return ]»e commenced the study of the law, and had comide^ed it, it would 
appear, when his old passion for the theatre revived with increased arddtir, 
and, after some hesitation, he determined no longer to withstand the decided 
impulse of his genius. He associated himself with one of those city com- 
plies of players with which Paris had swarmed since the days of Bichelieu — 
a minister who aspired after the same empire in the republic of letters which 
he had so lon^g maintained over the state, and whose ostentatious patron^e 
eminently contributed to develop that taste for dramatic exhibition whi^ 
has distinguished* his countrymen ever since. , ^ 

The consternation of the elder Poquelin, on receiving the intelligence of his 
son’s unexpected determination, may be readily conceived. It bitted at once 
all the fair promise which the rapid progress the latter had made in his studies 
justified him in forming, and it degraded him to an unfortunate profession, 
esteemed at that time even more lightly in France than it has been in other 
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countries. The humiliating dependence of the comedian on the popular favour, 
’the daily exposure of his person to the caprice and insults of an unfeeling 
audience, the numerous temptations incident to his precarious and unsettled 
life, may furnish abundant objections to this profession in the mind of every 
parent. But^ in France, to all these objections were superadded others of a 
graver cast, founded on religion. The clergy there, alarmed at the rapidly 
increasing taste for dramatic exhibitions, openly denounced these elegant 
recreations as an insult to the Deity ; and the pious father anticipated, in 
this preference of his son, his spiritual no less than his temporal perdition. 
He actually made an earnest remonstrance to him to this effect, through the 
intervention of one of his friends, who, however, instead of converting the 
youth, was himself persuaded to join the company then organizing under his 
direction. But his family were never reconciled to his proceeding ; and even 
at a later period of his life, when his splendid successes in his new career had 
shown how rightly he had understood the character of his own genips, they 
never condescended to avail themselves of the freedom of adm^sion to his 
theatre, wliicli he repeatedly proffered. M. Bret, his editor, also inforihs us, 
that he had himself seen a genealogical tree in the possession of the descen- 
dants of this same family, in which the name of Molifere was not even ad- 
mitted ! Unless it were to trace their connection with so illustrious a name, 
what could such a family want of a genealogical tree ? It was from a difference 
to these scruples that our hero annexed to his patronymic the name of Moliere, 
by which alone he has been recognized by posterity. 

During the three following years ho continued playing in Paris, until the 
turbulent regency of Anne of Austria withdrew Uie attention of the X)eople 
from the quiet jdeasures of the dmma to those of civil broil and tumult. 
Moliere then quitted the capital for the south of Franco. From this period. 
1646 to 1668, his histoiy presents few particulars worthy of record. Ho 
wandered with his coin])aiiy through the different provinces, writing a 
few farces, which have long since perished, performing at the principal cities, 
and wherever he went, by his sux>erior talent withdrawing the crowd from 
every other spectacle to the exhibition bf his own. During this period, too, 
he was busily storing his mind with those nice observations of men and man- 
ners so essential to the success of the dramatist, and Which were to ripen there 
until a proper time for their development should arrive. At the town of 
Pezenas they still show an elbow-chair of Moli^re’s (as at Montpelier they 
show the gown of Rabelais), in which the poet, it is said, ensconced in a 
corner of a barber's shop, would sit for the hour together, silently watching 
the air, gestures, and grimaces of the village politicians, who, in those days, 
before coffee-houses were introduced into France, used, to congi-egate m thjs 
pla^e of resort. The fruits of this study may be easily discerned in tho^ 
original draughts of character from the middling and lower classes with which 
his pieces everywhere abound. 

In the south of France he met with the Prince of Conti, with whom ho had 
contracted a friendship at the college of Clermont, and who received him with 
great hospitality. The prince pressed upon him the office of his private 
secretary ; but, fortunately fpr letters, Moli&re was constant in his devotion 
to the (h'ama, assigning as his reason that ** the occupation was of too serious 
a complexion to suit his taste ; and that, though he might make a passable 
author, he should make a veiy poor secretary.” Perhaps he was influenced in 
this refusal, also, by the fate of the preceding incumbent, who hod lately died 
of a fever, in consequence of a blow from the fire-tongs, which his highness, 
in a fit of ill humour, had given him on the tomxde. However this may be, 
it was owing to the good offices of the prince that he obtained access to 
Monsieur, the only brother of Louis the FouHeenth, and father of the celebrated 
regent; Philip of Orleans, who, on his return to Paris in 1658, introduced him 

L 
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to the king, before whom, in the month of October follotnng, he was oUowedr 
with his company, to perform a ti^edy of Corneille’s and one of his own farces. 

His little coras was now permitted to establish itself under the title of the 
** Company of Monsieur,” and the theatre of the Fetit-Bour9on was aisigned 
as the place for its performanceis. Here, in the course Of "a lew weeks, he 
brought out his Etovrdi and Le D^t AmofwrmXf comedies in verse, and in 
five acts, which he had corapoted during his provincial pilgrimage, and which, 
although deficient in an artful liaison of scenes, and in probability of incident, 
exhibit, particularly the last, those fine touches of the ridiculous which 
revealed tne future author of the Tartuffe and the Misanthr/ope, They indeed 
found greater favour with the audience than some hls later pieces ; for in the 
former they could only compare him with the wretched models that had pre- 
ceded him, while in the latter they were to compare him with himself. 

In the ensuing year Moli^re exhibited his celebrated farce of Las Primuses 
'Mdimles ; a piece in only one act, but which, by its inimitable satire, effected 
such a revolution in the literary taste of his countr3mien as has been accom- 
plished by few works of a more imj^osing form, and which may be considered 
as the basis of the dramatic glory of Mcdi&re, and the dawn of good comedy 
in France. This epoch was the commencement of that brilliant period 
in French literature which is so well known as the age of liouis the Fourteenth ; 
and yet it was distinguished by such a imerilc, meretricious taste as is rarely 
to be met with except in the incipient stages of civilization, or in its last 
decline. The cause of this melancholy perversion of intellect is mainly 
imputable to the influence of a certain coterie of wits, whose rank, talents, 
and successful authorship had authorized them, in measure, to set up as the 
arbiters of taste and fashion. This choice assembly, consisting of splenetic 
Kochefoucault ; the hel-esprii Voituro ; Balzac, whose letters afford the 
earliest example of numbers in French prose ; the lively and licentious Bussy ; 
llabuiin ; Cliapelain, who, as a wit has observed, might still have had 
a reputation had it not been for his Pucclle ; the i)oet Beiiscrade ; Menage, 
and othera of less note ; together with such eminent women as Madame* 
Lafayette, Mademoiselle Scuderi (whose cteinal romances, the delight of her 
own age, have been the despair of every other), and even the elegant S6vigne 
■was accustomed to hold its reunionSy principally at the UOtel da Ramhomllaly 
the residence of the marchioness of that name, and which, from this circum- 
stance, lias acquired such ill-omened notoriety in the history of letters. 

Here they were wont to hold the most solemn discussions on the most frivo- 
lous topics, but especially on matters relating to gallantry and love, which they 
debated with all the subtlety and metaphysical refluoiiieut that centuries 
before had characterized the romantic Courts of Love in the south of France. 
All this was conducted in an affected jargon, in which the mosl^common things, 
instead of being called by their usual names, were signified by ridiculous peri- 
phrases ; which, while it required neither wit nor ingenuity to invent them, 
could have had no other merit, even in their own eyes, than that of being 
unintelligible to the vulgar. To this was superadded a tone of exaggerated 
sentiment, and a ridiculous code of etiquette, by which the intercourse 
of these exclusives was to be regulated with each nther, all borrowed from the 
absurd romances of Calprenede and Scuderi. Even the oa^s of the parties 
underwent a metamorphosis, and Madame dc KambouiJ^c^’s Christian name of 
Catherine being found too trite and unpoctical, was converted into AjrthMixBy 
by which she was so generally recognized as to bo designated' by it in 
Fiechier’s eloquent funeral oration on her daughter.* TIiqso insipid affecta- 

* How comes La Harpe to fall into tha error of supposing that Fl^chier referred to 
Madame Montausier by this epithet of ArthinieeF The Bishop’s style in this piasBa^ is as 
unequivocal as usual— See Cowrs de Littlrature, Ac. tome vi p. 107. 
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tioii8» wHfdi French critics are fond of imputing to an Italian influence^ 
eavour quite as much of the Spanish mUismo as of the eoncM, of the former 
nationr-aud may^be vet more fairly referred to the same false principles of taste 
which distingui^^d the French Pleiades of the sixteenth century, and the 
more ancient oomppsitions of their Provencal ancestors. Dictionaries were 
compiled, and treatises written, illustrative of this precious vocabulary ; all 
were desirous of being initiated into the mysteries of so elegant a science : 
even such mem as Corneille and llos^uet did not disdain to frequent the 
saloons where it wfts studied ; the spirit of imitation, more active in France 
than in any other countries, took possession of the provinces ; every vill«§^ . 
had its coterie of pr6cricuscs, after the fashion of the capital, and a fafie 
taste and criticism threatened to infect the very sources of pure and health- 
ful literature. 

It was against this fashionable corruption that Moli6re aimed his wit in the* 
little satire of the Pricieusea PidiculeSf in which the valets of two noblemen 
are represented as aping their masters* tone of conversation, for the purpose of 
imposing on two young ladies fresh from the provinces, and great admirers of 
the new style. The absurdity of these affectations is still more strongly 
relieved by the contemptuous incredulity of the father and servant, who do 
not comprehend a word of them. By this process Moliere succeeded both in 
exposing and degrading these absurd pretensions, as he showed how opposite 
they were to common sense, and how easily they were to be acquired by the most 
vulgar minds. The success was such as might have been anticipated on an 
appeal to popular feeling, where nature must always triumph over the arts 
of affectation. The piece was welcomed with enthusiastic applause, and the 
disciples of the HCtd MamhoidUet, most of whom were present at the first 
exhibition, beheld the fine fabric which they had been so painfully construct- 
ing brought to the ground by a single blow. “And these follies,** said 
Menage to Chaiiclaiii, “ whicli you and I sec so finely criticised hero, arc what 
we have been so long admiring. We must go home and burn our idols.'* 
“Courage, Moliere,** cried an old man from the pit; “this is genuine 
comedy.*’ The price of the seats was doubled from the time of the second 
representation. Nor were the effects of the satire merely transitoiy. It con- 
verted an epithet of praise into one of re]^roach ; and a femme prikieme, a 
style prtcieux, a ton precieux, once so much admired, have ever since been 
used only to signify the most ridiculous affectation. 

There was, in truth, however, quite as much luck as merit in this success 
of Moliere, whose ])roduction exhibits no finer raillery, or better sustained 
dialogue, than ai’e to he found in many of his subsequent pieces. It assured 
him, nowover, of his own strength, and disclosed to him the mode in which 
he should b 'st hit llu? popular taste. “I have no occasion fo study Plautus or 
Terence any longci’,” said he; “I must henceforth study tlie world.” The 
world, accordingly, was his study ; and the exquisite models of character 
which it furnished him will last as long as it shall endut’e. 

In 1660 he brought out the excellent comedy of the JHcoU des Maris, and in 
the course of the same month, that of the Fdcheiix, in three acts — composed, 
learned, and iierforjaed within the brief space of a fortnight ; an expedition 
evincing the dexterity of the manager no less than that of the author. This 
piece was -wiittcn at the request of Fouquet, superintendent of ffnances to 
Louis'the Fourteenth, for the magnificent fvtx at Vaux, given by him to that 
monarch, and lav^hly celebrated in the memoirs of the period, and with yet 
more elegance in a i)oeucal epistle of La Fontaine to his friend De Mancroix. 
This minister had been entrusted with the 'principal care of the finapees under 
Cardinal Mazo.rine, and had been continued in the same office by Louis the 
Fourteenfli, on his own assumption of the government. The monarch, how- 
ever, alarmed at the growing dilapidations of the revenue, requested from the 
f L 2 
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mperintendent an eapogi of its actual condition^ wbicb, on Tccemng^ ha 
privately communicated to Colbert, the rival and successor of Fouquet. Ihe 
latter, whose ordinary expenditure far exceeded that of an^ othei* subject in 
the kingdom, and who, in addition to immense sums occasionally lost at play 
and daily squandered on his debaticheries, is said to hare distributed in 
pensions more than four millions of livres annually, thought it would be an 
easy matter to impose on a young and inexperienced prince, who had hitherto 
shown himself more devoted to pleasure than business, and accordingly gave 
in false returns, exaggerating the expenses, and diminishing the actual receipts 
of the treasury. The detection of this peculation determined Louis to take 
the first occasion of dismissing his powerful minister ; but his ruin was pre- 
cipitated and completed by the discovery of an indiscreet passion for Madame do 
la VallL^ro, whose fascinating graces were then beginning to acquire for her that 
ascendency over the youthful monarch which has since condemned her name 
to such unfortunate celebrity. The portrait of this lady, seen in the apart- 
ments of the favourite on the occasion to which we have adverted, so incensed 
Louis, that he would have had him arrested on the spot hut for the seasonable 
intervention of the qucen-motlier, who reminded him that Fouquet was his 
host. It was for this at Vaux, whose palace and ample domains,, covering 
the extent of throe villages, had cost their proprietor the sum, almost in- 
credible for that period, of eighteen million livres, that Fouquet put in requi- 
sition all the various talents of the capital, the dexterity of its artiscs, and the 
invention of its finest poets. He was particularly lavish in his preparations 
for the dramatic portion of the entertainment. Le Brun passed for a while 
from his victories of Alexander to paint the theatrical decorations ; Toxelli 
was employed to contrive the machineiy ; Pelisson furnished the prologue, 
much admired in its day, and Moli^re his comedy of the Fdcheva:. 

This piece, the hint for which may have been suggested by Hpjace’s ninth 
satire, Iham forte md Saerd, is an amusing caricature of the various bores that 
infest society, rendered the niorc vexatious by their intervention at Tbe veiy 
moment when a young lover is hastening to the place of assignation with his 
mistress. Louis the Fourteenth, after the perfoimance, seeing his master of 
the hunts near him, M. Soyecour, a personage remarkably abseht, and inordi- 
nately devoted to the pleasures of the chase, pointed him out to Moli^re as an 
original whom he had omitted to bring upon his canvas. The poet took the 
hint, and the following day produced an excellent scene, where this Kimiod^ 
is made to go through the technics of his art, in which he had himself, with 
great complaisance, instructed the mischievous satirist, who had drawn him 
into a conversation for that very purpose on the preceding evening. 

This play was the origin of the coTfUdu-balletj afteiwards so popular in 
France. The i-esidence at Yaux brought Moli^re more intimately in contact 
with the king and the court than he had before been ; and from this time may 
be dated the particular encouragement which he ever after received from this 
prince, and which eventually enabled him to triumph over the malice of his 
enemies. A few days after this magnificent entertainment, Fouquet was 
thrown into })rison, where he was suflered to languish the remainder of his 
days, which,” says the historian from wliom we nave gathered these details, 
“he terminated in sentimevUs of Vu most siricere pUtyf** a termination by 
no means uncommon in France with that class of persons, of either sex, 
respectively, who have had the misfortune to survive their fortune or their 
beauty. 

In February, 1662, Moli&re formed a matrimonial connection with Made- 
moiselle B4jart, a young comedian of his company, who<had been educated 
under his own eye, and whose wit and captivating graces had effectually 

* “Histoire de la Vie, Ac., de la Fontaine, parltt. Volckenaer.’* Paris, 1824. 
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enBQBred the poet's heart, hut for which he wac destined to perform doleful 
penance the remainder of his life. The dispari^ of their ages, for the lady 
was hardly seventeen, might have afforded in itself a sufficient oWection ; and 
he had no reason to flatter himself that she would remain uninfected by the 
peinicious example of the society in which she had been educated, and of 
which he himself was not altogether an immaculate member. In his excellent 
comedy of tlie EcoU daa brought forward the same year, the story 

turns upon tlie absurdity of an' old man’s educating a young woman forlpie 
purpose, at some future time, of marrying her, which wise plan is defeated by 
the unseasonable apparition of a young lover, who in five minutes undoes what 
it had cost the veteran so many years to contrive. The pertinency of this 
moral to the poet’s own . situation shows how much easier it is to talk wisely 
than to act so. 

This comedy, popular as it was on its representation, brought upon the head 
of its author a tempest of parody, satire, and evtni slander, from' tliose of his 
own craft who were jealous of his unprecedented success, and from those 
literary petUs-mattres who still smarted with the striped inflicted on them in 
some of his previous performances. One of this latter class, incensed at the 
applauses bestowed upon the piece on the night of its first representation, in- 
dignantly exclaimed, Ris dUmc^ parterre t ris done/ — “Laugh then, pit, if you 
wul ! ** and immediately quitted the theatre. 

Molierc was not slow in' avenging himself of these interested criticisms, ‘by 
means of a little piece entitled La Critiqvje de VEcole des Femims^ in whiclilie 
brings forward the various objections made to his comedy, and ridicules them 
with uns[)aring severity. These objections appear to have been chiefly of a 
verbal nature. A few such familiar phrases as Tarte (t la cr^mCf Enfam par 
VoreilUy &c. , gave particular ollence to the purists of that day, and, in the 
prudish spirit of Fronen criticism, have sineo been condemned by Voltaire and 
La llarpc as unworthy of comedy. One of .the personages introduced into the 
Critique is a inarciuis, who, when I'ppcatedly interrogated as to the nature of 
his objections to the comedy, has no other answer to make than by his eternal 
Tarte a la crime. The Due dc Fcuillade, a coxcomb of little brains but great 
l>retensioii, was the person generally su))posed to be liere intended. Tlie peer, 
unequal to an encounter of wits with Ids antagonist, resorted to a coarser 
remedy. Meeting Moliiire one day in •the gallery at Versailles, he advanced 
as if to embrace him ; a civility whicli the great lords of that day occasionally 
condescended to bestow ui)on their inferiors. As tlie unsuspecting poet in- 
clined himself to receive the salute, the duke, seizing his head between his 
hAuds, rubbed it briskly against the buttons of his coat, repeating, at the same 
time, Tarte a la crime, Mmvsiewr; tarte a la crime. The king, on receiving 
intelligence of this afiront, was highly indignant, and reprimanded the duke 
with great Asperity. He at the same time encouraged Molicre to defend him- 
self with his own weapons ; a j)rivilege of which Ik; speedily availed himself, 
in a caustic little satire in one act, entitled Impromptu de Versailles. “The 
marquis,” he says in this piece, “is nowadays the droll {leplaisant) of the 
comedy ; and as our ancestors always introduced a jester to furnish mirth 
for the audience, so we must have recourao to some ridiculous marquis to 
divert them.” 

It is obvious that Aloliere could never have maintained this independent 
attitude if he had not been protected by the royal favour. Indeed, Louis was 
constant in giving him this protection ; and when, soon after this period, the 
character of Molifere was blackened by the vilest imputations, the monarch 
testified his conviction of his innocence by publicly standing godfather to his 
^hild — a tribute of respect equally honourable to the prince and the poet. The 
king, inoroovor, granted him a pension of a thousand livres annually ; and to 
his company, which hencefoil4i took the title of “ comedians of the king,” a 
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pension of seven thousand. Our author received his pension, as one of a loitf 
list of men of letters who experienced a similar bounty from the royal hand. 
The curious estimate exhibited in this document of the relative merits of these 
literary stipendiaries affords a striking evidence that the decrees of contem- 
poraries are not unfrequently to be reversed ^ posterity. The obsolete 
CSh^elain is there recorded as “the greatest French poet who has ever 
ejristed ; ” in consideration of which, his stipend amounted to three- thonsand 
livres, while Boileau’s name, for which his satires had already secured an im- 
peririiable existence, is not even noticed I It should be added* however, on 
the authority of Boileau, that Ghapelalu himself had the principal hand in 
furnishing this apocryph^ scale of merit to the minister. 

In the monrii of September, 1665, Moli^ produced his VAmowr Midedn^ 
a coTrUdiC'-hallet, in three acts, which from the time of its conception to that 
of performance consumed ^nly five days. This piece, although displaying 
no more than his usual talent for caustic raillery, is remarkable as affording 
the earliest demonstration of those direct hostilities upon the medical faculty, 
which he maintained at intervals during the rest of his life, and which he may 
be truly said to have died in maintaining. In this he followed the example of 
Montaigne, who, in particular, devotes one of the longest chapters in his work 
to a tirade a^inst the profession, yrhieh he enforces by all the ingenuity of 
his wit, and ms usual wealth of illustration. In this, also, Molfore was subse- 
quently imitate by I^e JSage, as every reader of (HI Btobs will readily call to 
mind. Both Montaigne and Le Sage, however, like most other libellers of the 
healing art, were glad to have recourse to it in the hour of need. Not so with 
Moli&re. His satire seems to have been without affectation. Though an 
habitual valetudinarian, he relied almost wholly on the temperance of his 
diet for the re-establishment of his health. “ What use do you make of your 
physician!” said the king to him one day. “We chat together, sire,” said 
the T>oet ; “he gives me his prescriptions ; I never follow them, and so I 
get weU.” 

An ample apology for this infidelity may be found in the state of the pro- 
fession at that day, whose members affected to disguise a profound ignorance 
of the true principles of science under a pompous exterior, whicli, however it 
'might impose upon the vulgar, could only bring them into deserved discredit 
with the better portion of the community. The physicians of that time are 
described as parading the streets of Paris on mules, dressed in a long robe and 
bands, holding their conversation in bad Latin, or, if they condescended to 
employ the vernacular, mixing it up with such a jargon of scholastic phrase 
and scientific technics as to render it perfectly unintelligible to vulgar ears. 
The following lines, cited by M. Tascliercau, and wiitten in good earnest at 
the time, seem to hit off most of these ]>eculiarities. 

“ Affeeter un air p6dantesque, 

Cracher da Grec et dn Latiu, 

Longue perruque, habit grotesque, 

De la fouxTure et da satin. 

Tout cela riuni fait presque 
Ce qu’ou appelle un med^u.** 

In addition to these absurdities, the physicians of that period exposed 
themselves to still farther derision by the contrariety of their opinions, and 

* ** A gait and air somewhat pedantic. 

And scarce to spit but Greek or Latin, 

A long peruke and habit antic, 

Bometiincs of far, sometimes of satin, 

Form the receipt by which 'tis sboveA 
How to make doctors d la mods. 
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tbe animosity with which they maintained them. The &mons consnltaiion 
in the case of Cardinal Mazarine was well known in its day ; one of his four 
medical attendants affirming the seat of his disorder to he the liver, another 
the lungs, a third the 8 |)leeu, and a fourth the mesentery. Moli^re’s raillery, 
therefore, against empirics, in amrofession where mistakes are so easily made, 
80 difficult to be detected, and uie only one in which they are irremcdiible, 
stands abundantly excused from the censures which have been heaped upon 
it. Its effects were visible in the reform which, in his own time, it effected 
in their mannl^rs, if in nothing farther. They assumed the dress of men of 
the world, and gradually adopted the popular forms 'of communication ; an 
essential step to improvement, since nothi^ cloaks ignorance and empiricism 
more effectually with the vulgar than an a^ted use of learned phrase and a 
technical vocabulary. * 

We are now arrived at that period of Molifere’s career when he composed 
his MisawthropCy a pla^ which some critics have esteemed his masterpiece, 
and which all concur in admiring as one of the noblest productions of the 
modem drama. Its literary execution, too, of paramount importance in the eye 
of a French critic, is more nicely elaborate than in any other of the pieces of 
Moli^re, if we except the Tartnjiffe^ and its didactic dialogue displays a maturity 
of thouglit e<[ual to what is found in the best satires of Boileau. It is the 
very didactic tone of this comedy, indeed, which, combined wjth its want ot 
eager animating interest, made it less jiopular on its representation than some 
of his inferior pieces. A circumstance which occurred on the first night ot 
its performaiicti may be worth noticing. In the second s( 5 eiic of the first act, 
a man of fashion, it is well known, is represented as soliciting the candid 
opinion of Alcesie on a sonnet of his own inditing, though he flies into a 
passion with him, five minutes after, for pronouncing an unfavourable judg- 
ment. This sonnet was so artfully constructed by MoUere, with those dazzling 
epigrammatic ])oints most captivating to common ears, that the gratified 
audience were loud in their approbation of what they supposed intended in 
go(^.faith by the author. How great was their mortification, then, when 
they heard Alcesie condemn the whole as puerile, and fairly expose the false 
princifdes on which it had been constructed. Such a relnike must have 
carried more weight with it than a volume of set dissertation on the princi- 
ples of taste. 

Kousscau lias bitterly inveighed against Mollbre for exposing to ridicule the 
hero of his Mwanthropc, arhigh-minded and estimable character. It was 
told to the Due de Montauaicr, well known for his austere virtue, that he was 
intended as the original of the character. Much offended, he attended a repre- 
sentation of the piece, but, on returning, declared that “he dared hardly 
flatter himself the j>oet had intended him so great an honour.” This fact, 
as has been well intimated by La Harpe, furnishes the best reply to 
Rousseau’s invective. 

The relations in which Moliiire stood with his wife at the time of the appear- 
ance of this comedy gave to the exhibition a painful intcicst. The levity and 
extravagance of this lady had for some time transcended even those liberal 
limits which were conceded at that day by the complaisance of a French 
husband, and they deeply affected the happiness of the poet. As he one day 
communicated the subject to his friend Chapelle, the latter strongly urged him 
to confine her person ; a remedy much in vogue then for refractory wives, and 
one, certainly, if not more efficacions, at least more gallant, than the “mode- 
rate flagellation ” authorized by the English law. He remonstrated on the 
foUy of being longer the dupe of her artifices. “ Alas ! said the unfortunate I 
poet to him, “ you have never loved I ” A separation, however, was at length 
agreed ireon, and it was arranged that, while both parties occupied the same 
houae^ they should never meet except at the theatre. The respective parts 
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which they perfonned in this piece corre^onded jjrecisely with their resi>ecti7e 
situatidns : that of CUvmhie^ a fascinating, capricious coquette, inaonsible to 
every remonstrance of her lover, and selfishly bent on the ratification of her 
07 T 1 appetites ; and that of Alceste^ perfectly sensible of the huplicity of his 
mistress, whom he vainly hopes to reform, amd no less so of the unworthiness 
of lis own passion, from which he as vainly hopes to extricate himsdf. The 
coincidences are too exact to be considered wholly accidental. * 

If Moli&re in his preceding pieces had hit the follies and faishionable 
absurdities of the age, m the Tartuffe he flew at still higher game, the most 
odious of all vices, rfeligious hypocrisy. The result showed tha^his shafts 
were not shot in the dark; The first three acts of the Tartuffe^ the only ones 
then written, made their appearance at the memorable f^tes known under the 
name cif “ The Pleasures of the Enchanted Isle,” given by Louis the Fourteenth 
at Versailles, in 1664, and of which the inquisitive reader may nud a circum- 
stantial narrative in the twenty-fifth chapter of Voltaire’s history of that 
monarch. The only circumstance which can give them a permanent value 
with posterity is their having been the occasion of the earliest exhibition or 
this inimitable comedy. Louis the Fourieenth, who, notwitl islanding the 
defects of his education, seems to have had a discriminating perception of 
literaiy beauty, was fully sensible of the merits of this priluction. The 
Tartuffes, however, who were present at the exhibition, deeply stung by the 
sarcasms of the poet, like the foul birds of night whoso recessc^a have been sud- 
denly invaded by a glare of light, raised a fearful cry against him, until 
Louis even, whose solicitude for the interests of the Church was nowise im- 
paircddiy his own personal derelictions, complied with their importunities for 
imposing a prohibition on the public performance of the play. * 

It was, however, privately acted in the presence of Monsieur, and afterward 
of the great Conde. Copies of it were greedily circulated in tlic societies of 
Paris ; and although their unanimous suffrage was an inadequate compensa- 
tion to the author for the privations he incurred, it was suffici(jnt to quicken 
tho activity of- the false zealots who, under the mask of piety, assailed him 
with the grossest libels. One of them even ventured so far as to call upon 
the king to make a public example of him with fire and faggot ; anomer 
declared that it would be an oflence to tlie Deit^ to allow Moliere, after such 
an enormity, “to participate in the sacraments, to ho admitted to confession, 
or even to enter the precincts of a church, considering the anathemas which 
it had fulminated against the authors of indecent and sacrilegious spectacles ! ” 
Soon afterTiis sentence of prohibition, the king attended the performance of 
a piece entitled Scara7ii).mchc JTArmitc, a piece abounding in passages the most 
indelicate and profane. “What is the reason,” said he, on retiring, to tho 
prince of Conde, “that the persons so sensibly scaudalizc(i at Moliere ’s comedy 
take no umbrage at this?” “Because,” said the prince, “the latter only 
attacks religion, while the former attacks themselves an answer which may 
remind one of a remark of Bayle in reference to the DecamcrMi^ which, having 
been placed on the Index on account of its immorality, was, however, allowed 
to be published in an edition which converted the names of the ecclesiastics 
into those of laymen : “a concession,” says the philosopher, “which shows 
the priests to have been much more solicitous for the interests of their own 
order than for those of heaven.” 

Louis, at length eonvinced of the interested motives of the enemies of the 
Tartvff^, yielded to the importunities of the public and removed his prohiUtion 
of its performance. It accordingly was represented for the first time in public 
in August 1667, before an overflowing house, extended to its full complement 
Otf five acts, but with alterations of tne names of the piece, the principal per- 
sonages in it, and some of its most dbnoxfous passages. It was entitled Th& 
fmpostoTf and its hero was styled Pmul/e, On Ihe second evening of the per- 
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formance^ however, an interdict arrived from the president of the parliament 
fl^inst.the repetition of the performance, an<^ as the king had left Paris in 
order to join his army in Flanders, no immediate redress was to be obtained. 
It was not untif two years later, 1669, that the Tartuffe, in its present shape, 
was finally allowed to proceed unmolested in its representations* It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that these were attended with the most brilliant success 
which its authof' could have anticipated, and to which the intrinsic merits of 
the piece, and the unmerited persecutions he had undeigone, so well enritled 
him. Forty-fbur successive representations were scarcely sufficient to satisfy 
the eager jjjfcriosity of the public : and his grateful company forced upon Moliiste 
a double snare of the profits during every repetition of its performance for the 
remainder of his life. Posterity has confiimed the decision of his contempo- 
raries, and it still remains the most admired comedy of the French theatre, ' 
and will always remain so, says a native critic, “ as long as taste and hypo- 
crites shall endure in France.” 

We have been thus particular in onr history of these transactions, as it 
affords one of the most interesting examples on record of undeserved persecu- 
tion with which envy and party spirit have assailed a man of letters.. No one 
of Moli^rc’s compositions is determined by a more direct mor'al aim ; nowhere 
has he stripped the mask from vice with a more intrcjiid hand ; nowhere haA 
ho animated his discourses with a more sound and practical piety. It should 
be added, in justice to the French clergy of that period, tlmt the most emiueut 
prelates at the court 'acknowledged the merits of this comedy, and vrere 
strongly in favour of its representation. 

It is generally^known that the amusing scene in the first act, where Dorine 
enlarges so eloquently on the good chger which Tartuffe had made in the. absence 
of bis host, was suggested to M’oli6ro some years previous in Lorraine, by a cir- 
cumstance which took place at the table of Louis the Fourteenth, whom Moli^re 
had accompanied in his capacity of valet de clmmhre. Perefixe, bishop of 
Bhodez, entering while the king w'as at his evening meal, during Lent, was 
invited by him to follow his example ; but the bishop dci‘lined on the ground 
that he was accustomed to eat only once during the days of vigil and fast. 
The king, observing one of his attendants to smile, inquired of him the reason 
as soon as the prelate had withdrawn. The latter informed his master that he 
need he under no apprehensions for the health of the good Inshop, as he him- 
self had<assisted at his dinnet^ on that day, and then recounted to him the 
various dislics which had been served up. The king, who listened w;ith 
becoming gravity to the narration, uttered an exclamation of “ Poor man ! ” 
at the specification of each new item, varying the tone of hiS exclamation in 
such a niaiincr as to give it a highly comic effect. The humour was not lost 
upon our jioet, who lias transported the same ejaculations, with much greater 
effect, into the above-mentioned scene of his play. The king, who did not at 
first recomiiistJ the source whence he had derived it, on being informed of it, 
was much pleased, if wo may believe M. Taschoreau, in finding himself even 
thus accidentally associated with the work of a man of genius. 

In 1668 Moli^ro brought forward his Avare, and in the following year his 
amusing comedy of the Bourgeois QevMlJwmme^ in which the folly of unequal 
alliances is successfully ridiculed and exposed. This play was first represented 
in the presence of the court at ChamBord. The king maintained during its 
performance an inscrutable pliysiognomy, which made it doubtful what might 
w his real sentiments respecting it. The same deportment was maintained 
by him during the evening towards the author, who was in attendance in hih 
capacity of valet de chamhre. The quick-eyed courtiers, the counts and 
xnarquiMS, who had so often smarted under the lash of the poet, construing 
this into -an expression of royal disapprobation, were loud in their condemna- 
tion of him, and a certain duke boldly affirmed ** that he was fast sinking into 
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bis second childhood, and that, unless some better writer soon appeared, French 
comedy would d^nerate into mere Italian farce.” The unfortunate poet, 
unable to catch a single ray of consolation, was greatly depressed during the 
iutenral of five days ^ich preceded the second representation of his piece ; on 
returning &om which, the monarch assured him that “ none of his productions 
had afforded him neater entertainment and that, if he had delayed expressing 
YRa opinion on the preceding night, it was from the apprehension uat his 
judgment might have been influenced by the excellence of the acting.” What- 
ever we may think of this exhibition of royal caprice, we must admire the 
suppleness of the courtiers, one and all of whom straightway exp^^ed their 
full conviction of the merits of the comedy, and the duke above^entioned 
added, in particular, that “ there was a vis comica in all that Moli&re ever 
wrote, to which the ancients could fumish no parallel t ” What exquisite 
studios for his pencil must Moli^re not have founa in this precious assembly ! 

.We have already remarked that the profession of a comedian was but lightly 
esteemed in France at this period. M^^re experienced the inconveniences re- 
sulting from this circumstance even after his splendid literary career had given 
him undoubted claims to consideration. Most of our readers, no doubt, are ac- 
quainted with the anecdote of Belloc, an a^cable poet of the court, who, on hear- 
ing one of the servants of the royal household refuse to aid the author of the 
Tartuffc in making the king's bed, courteously requested ” the poet to accept 
his services for that purpose.” Madame Campan’s anecdote of a similar 
courtesy on the part of Louis the Fourteenth is also well known, who, when 
several of these lunctionarics refused to sit at table with the comediin, kindly 
invited him to sit down with him, and; calling in some of his principal 
courtiers, remarked that “he had requested the jAeasure of Molifere’s company 
at his own table, as it was not thought quite good enough for his officers.” 
This rebuke had the desired effect. However humiliating the reflection may 
be, that genius should have, at any time, stood in need of such patronage, it 
is highly honourable to the monarch who could raise himself so far above the 
prejudices of his age os to confer it. 

It was the same unworthy prejudice that had so long excluded Moli^re from 
that great object and recompense of a French scholar’s ambition, a seat in the 
Academy ; a body affecting to maintain a jealous watch over the national 
lan^age and literature, which the author of the Muawtli/ropc and the Tartuffc, 
perhaps more than any other individual of his age, had contributed to purify 
and advance. Sensible of this merit, they at length offered him a place in 
their assembly, provided he would renounce his profession of a player, and 
confine himself in future to his literary labours. But the poet replied to his 
friend Boileau, the bearer of this communication, that “ too many individuals 
of his company depended on his theatrical labours for support, to allow him 
for a moment to thmk of it ; ” a reply of infinitely more service to his memory 
than all the academic honours that could have been heaped upon him. This 
illustrious body, however, a century after his decease, paid him the barren 
compliment (the only one then in their power) of decreeing to him an iloge, 
and of admitting his bust within their walls, with this inscription upon it : — 

« Nothing is wonting to his glory : he was wanting to ours." 

The catalogue of academicians contemporary with Molierc, most of whom 
now rest in sweet oblivion, or, with Cotin and Chapelain, live only in the 
satires of Boileau, shows that it is as little in the power of academies to confer 
immortality on a writer as to deprive him of it. 

We have not time to notice rae excellent comedy of the Femmes SavamJtes, 
opd some inferior pieces, written by our author at a later period of his life, and 
must hasten to the dosing scene. He hod been long affected by a pulmonary 
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eomplaint, and it was only by severe temperance, as we have before stacted, 
that he was enabled to preserve even a moderate de^e of health. At the 
commencement of the year 1673, his malady sensibly increased. At this very 
season he composed his McUcfde Im^naire — ^the most whimsical, and perhaps 
the most amusing of the compositions in which he has indulged his raillery 
against the faculty. On the 17th of February, being the day appointed for its 
fourth representation, his friends would have dissuaded him from appearing, in 
consequence of his increasing indisposition ; but he persisted in his design, 
alleging “ that more than fifty poor individuals depended for their daily breieul 
on its performance. ” His life fell a sacrifice to his benevolence. The exor* 
tipps which he was compelled to make in playing the principal part of Argon 
aggravated his distemper, and as he was' repeating the word juro in the con- 
cluding ceremony, he fell into a convulsion, which he vainly endeavoured to 
disguise from the spectators under a forced smile. He was immediately carried 
to his house in the Bue de Bichelieu, now No. 34. A violent fit of coughing, 
on his arrival, occasioned the rupture of a blood-vessel ; and seeing his end 
approaching, he sent for two ecclesiastics of the parish of St. Eustace, to which 
he belonged, to administer to him the last offices of religion. But these worthy 
persons refused tlieir assistance ; and before a third, who had been sent foi*, 
could an’ive, Molitrc, suffocated with the effusion of blood, had expired in the 
arms of his family. 

Harlay de Chanipvalon, at that time archbishop of Paris, refused the rites 
of sepulture to the deceased poet because ho was a comedian, and had had the 
misfortune to die without receiving the sacraments. This prelate is con- 
spicuous, even in the chronicles of that period, for his bold and infamous 
debaucheries. It is of him that Madame de Sevigne observes, in one of her 
letters : “ There are two little inconveniences which make it difficult for any 
one to undertake his funeral oration — ^his life and his death.” Father Gaillard, 
who at length consented to undertake it, did so on the condition that he 
should not bo required to say anything of the character of the deceased. The 
remonstrance of Louis the Fourteenth having induced this person to remove 
his interdict, he privately instructed the cqrate of St. Eustace not to allow the 
usual service for the dead to be recited at the interment. dOn the day ap- 
pointed for this ceremony, a number of the rabble a.sscmbled before the 
deceased poet’s door, determined to oppose it. “They knew only,” says 
Voltaire, “that Moli^re was a comedian, but did not know that he was a 
philosopher and a great man.” Tliey had more ])robably been collected 
together by the Tartutfes, liis unforgiving enemies. The widow of the poet 
appeased tJiese wretches 'by throwing money to them from the windows. In 
the evening, the body, escorted by a procession of about a hundred indi- 
viduals, the friends and intimate acquaintances of the deceased poet, each of 
them bearing a fla mbe au in his hand, was quietly deposited in the cemetery of 
St. Joseph, without the ordinary chant, or service of any kind. It was not 
thus that Paris followed to the tomb the remains of her late distinguished 
comedian. Talma. Yet Talma was only a comedian, while Molifere, in addi- 
tion to this, had the merit of being the most emineisb comic writer whom 
France had ever produced. The different degree of popjilar civilization which 
this difference of conduct indicates, may afford a subjeerdf contemplation by 
no means unpleasing to the philanthropist. 

'In the year 1792, during that memorable period in France when an affecta- 
tion of reverence for their illustrious dead was strangely mingled with the 
persecution of the living, the Parisians resolved to exhume the remains of La 
.Fontaine and Moli^re, in order to transport them to a more honourable place 
Of interment. Of the relics thus obtained, it is certain that no portion be^ 
longed to La Fontaine, and it is extremely probable that none did to Molibre. 
Whosoever they may have been, they did not receive the honouis for which 
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their repose had been disturbed. With the usual fickleness of the period, they 
were shamefully transferred from one place to another, or abandoned to neglect 
for seven years, when the patriotic conservator of the Montemens Francis 
succeeded in obtaining them for his collection at the Petits TAugustins. On 
the suppression of this institution in 1817, the supposed ashes of tJic two poets 
were, for the last time, transported to the spacious cemetery of Pere ae la 
Chaise, where the tomb of the author of the Tartuffe is designated by an in- 
scription in Latin, which, as if to complete the scandal of the proceedings, is 
grossly mistaken in the only fact which it pretends to record, ilamely, the age 
of the poet at the time of his decease. 

Molifere died soon after entering i^n his fifty-second year. He is repre- 
sented to have been somewhat above the middle stature, and well proportioned ; 
his features large, his complexion dork, and his black bushy eyebrows so 
flexible as to admit of his giving an infinitely comic expression to his phy- 
,6iognomy. He was the best actor of his own generation, and, by his counsels, 
formed the celebrated Baron, the best of the succeeding. He jdayed all the 
range of his own characters, from Alcestc to Sganarcllef though ho seems to 
have been peculiarly fitted for broad comedy. He composed with rapidity, for 
which Boileau has happily complimented him : — 

“ Rare et sublime esprit, dont la fertile vein 
Ignore en ^crivant lo travail et la peine.'’ 

Unlike in this to Boileau himself, and to Racine, the former of whom taught 
the latter, if we may credit his son, “ the art of rhyming with difficulty. ” Of 
course the verses of Moliere have neither the correctness nor the liigh finish of 
those of his two illustrious rivals. 

He produced all his pieces, amounting to thirty, in the short space of fifteen 
year’s. He was in the habit of reading these to an old female domestic by the 
name of La ForSt, on whoso unsophisticated judgment lie greatly relied. On 
one occasion, when ho attempted to impose ujion her the production of a 
brother author, she plainly told him that he had never written it. Sir Walter 
Scott may hav^had this habit of Moli^re’s in his mind wheji he introduced a 
Vsimilar expedient into his Chrenvides of the CaTunigate. For the same reason, 
our poet used to request the comedians to bring their children with them when 
he recited a new i)lay. The peculiar advantage of this humble criticism in 
dramatic compositions is obvious. Alficri himself, as ho informs us, did not 
disdain to resort to it. 

Molifere’s income was very ample, probably not less than twenty-five or 
thirty thousand francs — an immense sum for that day — yet he left but 
little property. The expensive habits of his wife and his own liberality may 
account for it. One example of this is worth recording, as having been singu- 
larly opportune and well directed. When Racine came up to Paris as a young 
adventurer, he presented to Moliere a copy of his first crude tragedy, long 
since buried in oblivion. The latter discerned in it, amid all its imperfections, 
the latent spark of dramatic genius, and he encoumged its author by the 
present of a hundred iouis. Tms was doing bettor for him than ComeiUe 
aid, who advised the future author of PhMrc to abandon the tragic walk, and 
to devote himself altogether to comedy. Racine recompensed this benefaction 
of his friend, at a later period of his life, by quairellmg with him. 

Moliere was naturally of a reserved and taciturn temper, insomuch that his 
friend Boileau used to call him the CmUemplcUeur, Strangers who had ex- 
pected to recognize in his conversation the sallies of wit which distinguished 
liis dramas, went away disappointed. The same thing is related of La 
Fontaine. The truth is, that Moliere went into society as a spectator, not as 
an actor ; he found there the studies for the characters which he was to trans- 
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port upon the stage, and lie occupied himself with observing th^. ^ The 
dreamer La Fontaine lived, too, in a world of his own creation. His friend, 
Madame de la Sabli&re, paid to him this untranslatable compliment : ** En 
v4rit4, mon chdr La Fontaine, Tons seriez bien bfite, si vous n’aviez pas tant 
d'ei^rit.” These unseasonable reveries brought him, it may be imagined, into 
many whimsical adventures. The great Corneille, too, was distinguished by 
the same apathy. A gentleman dined at the same l^ble with him for six 
mouths without suspecting the author of the Cid. 

The literary reputation of Moli^re, and his amiable personal endowments, 
naturally led him into an intimacy with the most eminent wits of the golden 
age in which lie lived, but especit^}' with Boileau, La Fontaine, and mcine ; 
and the confidential intercourser of these great minds, and their fretiuent 
riunions for the pniposea of social jdeasurc, bring to mind the similar asso-' 
ciations at the Mennaids^ WilVjs Coffee-home^ and BhUorCs, -which fonn so 
pleasing a picture in tlie annals of English Ut(*rature. It was common oh. 
these occasions to have a volume of the unfortunate Cha]/ehiin’s e})ie, then in 
popular repute, lie open upon the table, and if one of the party fell into a 
grammatical blunder, to iiiifiose upon him the reading of some fifteen or 
twenty versos of it: “a whole page,” says Louis Lacine, ‘^was sentence of 
death.” Ija Fontaine, in his PsyM, has painted his reminiscences of these 
happy meetings in the colouring of foud regret; where, “freely discussing 
such topics of general literature or jicrsonal gossip as might arise, they touched 
lightly upon all, like bees passing on from llower to flower, criticising the works 
or others without envy, and of one another, 'when any one chanced to fall into 
the malady of the age, witlu frankness.” Alas ! that so rare a union of minds 
destined to live together through all ages, should have been dissolved by the 
petty jealousies incident to common men. 

In these assemblies frequent mention is made of Chapellc, the most intimate 
friend of Molicre, whoso agreeable verses are read with pleasure in our day, 
and whose cordial manners and sprightly conversation made him the delight 
of his o-wn. His mercurial spirits, however, led him into too free an indul- 
gence of convivial pleasures, and brought upon him the repeated, though 
unavailing remonstrances of his fijends. ()n one of these occasions, as 
Boileau was urging upon him the impropriety of this iudulgeuce, and its 
inevitable coiise(jupnces, Chapelle, who received- the admonition with great 
contrition, invited his Mentor to withdraw from the public street in vmich 
they were then walking into a neighbouring house, where they could talk 
over the matter with less interruption. Here wine was called for, and, in tlie 
warmth of discussion, a second bottle being soon followed by a third, both 
parties at length found themselves in a condition which made it advisable 
^ adjanm the Icjcture to a more fitting occasion. 

Moli6re enjoyed also the closest intimacy with the groat Condc, the most 
distinguished ornament of the court of Louis the Fourteenth ; to such an 
extent, indeed, that the latter directed that the poet should nover be refused 
admission to him, at whatever hour he might choose to pay his visit. His 
regard for his friend was testified by his remark, rather more candid than 
courteous, to an abb4 of his acquaintance, who had brought him an epitaph of 
his own writing upon the deceased poet. “Would to Heaven,” said th6 
prince, “ that he were in a condition ^o bring me yours !” 

We have already wandered beyond the limits which we had assigned to our- 
selves for an abstract of Moli^re’s literary labours, and of the most interesting 
anecdotes in his biography. Without entering, therefore, into a criticism on 
on his writings, of which the public stand in no need, we shall dismiss the 
subject with a few brief reflections on their probable influence, and on the 
design of the author in producing them. 

The most distinguished French critics, with the overweening partiality in 
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favour of thedr own nation, bo natural and so univeraal, placing Moliim Vj 
common (^nsent at the head of their own comic writers, have also claimed for 
him a pre-eminence over those of every other a^ and country. A. W. Schlegel, 
a very competent judge in these matters, has ^graded him, onihe other hand, 
frim the walks of hi^ comedy to the writer of buffoon farces, for which his 
genius and inclination seem to have essentially fitted him ; " adding, moreover, 
that *‘his characters are not drawn from nature, but from the fleeting and 
superficial forms of fashionable life.*' This is a hard sentence, accommodated 
to the more forcible illustration of the peculiar theory which the (^rman writer 
has avowed throughout his work, and which, however reasonable in its first 
principles, has led him into as exaggerated an admiration of the romantic 
models which he prefers, as disparagement of the classical school which he 
detests. It is a sentence, moreover, upon which some eminent critics in his 
own country, who support his theory in the main, have taken the liberty 
to demur. 

That a large proportion of Moli&re*a pieces are conceived in a vein of broad, 
homely merriment, rather than in that of elevated comedy, abounding in 
forced sitnationa, high caricature, and practical jokes ; in the knavish, in- 
triguing valets of Plautus and Terence ; in a compound of that good-nature 
and irritability^, shrewdness and credulity, which make up the dupes of 
Aristophanes, is very true ; but that a writer, distinguished by his deep 
reflection, his pure taste, and nice observation of character, should have pre- 
ferred this to the higher walks of his art, is absolutely incredible. Ho has 
furnished the best justification of himself in an apology, which a contemporary 
biographer reports him to have made to some one who censured him on this 
very ground : “ If I wrote simply for fame," said he, “I should manage very 
differently ; but I write for the sup|)ort of my company. I must not address 
myself, therefore, to a few people of education, but to the mob. And this 
latter class of gentry take very little interest in a continued elevation of style 
and sentiment.” With all these imperfections and lively absurdities, however, 
there is scarcely one of MoliJire’s minor pieces which docs not present us with 
traits of character that come home to every heari, and felicities of expression 
that, from their truth, liave come to be proverbial. 

* With regard to the objection that his characters are not so much drawn 
from nature as from the local manners of the age, if it be meant that th^y are 
not acted upon by those deep passions 'which Engross the whole soul^ andt 
which, from this intensity, have more of a tragic than a comic import in them,* 
but are rather drawn from the foibles and follies of ordinary life, it is true ; 
but then these last are likely to bo quite as permanent, and, among civilized 
nations, quite as universal as the former. And who has exposed them with 
greater freedom, or with a more potent ridicule than Moliere ? Love, under 
all its thousand circumstances, its quarrels, and reconciliations ; vanity, 
humbly suing for admiration under the guise of modesty; whimsical contia- 
dictions of profession and habitual practice ; the industry with which the 
lower classes ape, not the virtues, but the follies of tlnsir superiors ; tlio affec- 
tation of fashion, taste, science, or anything but what the party actually 
possesses ; the cs2^rit de corps, which leads us to feel an exalted respect tor our 
fiwu profession, and a sovereign contempt for every other ; the friendly adviser, 
who has an eye to his own interest; the author, who seeks your candid 
opinion, and quarrels with you when you have given it ; the fair friend, who 
kindly sacrifices your reputation for a jest ; the hypocrite, under every aspect, 
who deceives the world or himself — these form the warious and motley panorama 
of character w^ch Moliere has transferred to his eanvas, and which, though 
mostly drawn from cultivated life, must endure as long as society thall 
hold together. 

Indeed, Moliere seems to have possessed all the essential requisites for ex- 
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celling in genteel comedy : a pure taste, an acnte perception of the ridicnlons, 
the tone of elegant dialog^ue, and a wit brilliant and untiring as Congreve’^ 
but which, instead of wasting itself like his, in idle flashes of merriment, is 
uniformly direcfed with a moral or phUosophical aim. This obvious didactic 
purpose, in truth, has been censured as inconsistent with the spirit of the 
drama, and as belonging rather to satire ; but it secured to him an influence 
over the literature and the opinions of his own generation which has been 
possessed by no other comic writer of the modems. - * 

. He was the Ilirst to recall his countrymen from the vapid hyperbole and 
puerile conceits* of the ancient farces, and to instruct them in the maxim 
which Hoileau has since condensed into a memorable verse, that nothing is 
beautiful but what is natural.” We have already spoken of the reformation 
which one of his early pieces eflecte^in the admirers of the Hdtel da JUimhofunXlat 
and its absurdities ; and when this confederacy afterwards rallied under an. 
affectation of science, as it had before done of letters, he again broke it with 
his admirable satire of the Femmes Savantes. We do not recollect any similar 
revolution effected by a single effort of genius, unless it be that brought about 
by the Bamad and Moofciad. Ihit Mr. Gilfoj'd, in the Della-Cmscan school, but 
broke a butterfly upon the wheel,’* in comparison with those enemies, for- 
midable by rank and talent, whom Moli&re assailed. We have noticed, in its 
proper place, the influence which his writings had in compelling the medical 
faculty of his day to lav aside the affectcid dcx^oilment, technical jargon, a&d 
other nmminerics thou in vogue, by nuians of the jiublic dei;ision to wliich he 
had deservedly exposed them. In the same manner, he so successfully 
ridiculed the miserable dialectics, iiedantry, and intolerance of the schoolmen, 
in his diverting dialogues between Dr, Marphtirius and Dr, Pmcracc, that he 
is said to have completely defeated the serious efforts of the University for 
obtaining a confirmation of the decree of 1624, which had actually prohibited, 
UTider pain of deaths the promulgation of any opinion contrary to the doctrines 
of Aristotle. The arrU burlesque of his friend Boileau, at a later period, if we 
may tmst the Menacflmuiy had a principal share in preventing a decree of the 
Parliament against the philosophy of Descartes. It is difficult to estimate the 
influence of our iioc5t’s satire on the state of society in general, and on those 
higher ranks in particular, whose affectations and protensioiis ho assailed with 
such pertinacious hostility. If he did not reform them, he at least deprived 
them of their fascination and much of their mischievous influence, by holding 
them up to the contempt and laughter of the public. Sometimes, it must be 
admitted, lihough very rarely, in effecting this objec3t, he so far transgressed 
the bounds of decorum as to descend even to personalities. 

From this view of tJic didactic ]uuT^>ose proposed by Moliere in his comedies, 
it is obviously dilficult to institiiU; a comi)arison between them and those of 
our English dramatists, or rather, of Shakspeare, who may bo taken as their 
representative. The latter seems to have had no higher end in view than 
mere amusement ; he took a l^f out of the great volume of human nature as 
he might find it ; nor did he accommodate it to the illustration of any moral 
or literary theorem. The former, on the other hand, manifests such a direct 
perceptive purpose as to give some of his pieces the appearance of satires rather 
than of comedies ; argiuneiit talccs place of action, and the }iro and con of the 
matter are discussed with all the formality of a school exercise. Tliis e^enti- 
ally diminishes the interest of some of his best plays, the Misanthrope and the 
Femmes Sa/vantesy for example, which for this reason seem better fitted for the 
closet than the stage, and have long since ceased to bq favourites with t&e 
public. This want of interest is, moreover, aggravated by the wi'Ciuiess of 
action visible in many of Molifere’s comedies, whore he seems only to have 
sought an apology for bringing together Hs coteries of gentlemen and ladies for 
the purpose of exhibiting &eir gladiatorial dexterity ip conversation. Hot so 
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-witli the English dramatist, whose boundless invention crowds his scene with 
incidents that hurry us along with breathless interest, but which sadly 
scandalize the lover of the imities. 

In conformity witli his general plan, too, Shakspeare biingif before us every 
variety of situation — the court, the camp, and the cloister ; the busy hum of 
populous cities, or the wild solitude of the forest — ^presenting us with pictures 
of rich and romantic beauty, which could not fall within the scope of his 
rivals and allowing himself to indulge in the unbounded revelry of an imagina- 
tion which Moli^re did not possess. The latter, on the other hand, an atten- 
tive observer of man as he is found in an over-refined sta^ of society, in 
courts and crowded capitals, copied his minutest lineaments wth a precision 
that gives to his most general sketches the air almost of personal portraits ; 
seasoning, moreover, his discourses with shrewd hints and maxims of worldly 
policy. Shakspeare*8 genius led him rather to deal in bold touches than in 
this nice delineation. He describes classes rather than individuals ; he 
touches the springs of the most intense passions. The daring of ^ ambition, 
tlio craving of revenge, the deep tenderness of love, are all materials in his 
hands for comedy ; and this gives to some of his admired pieces — his Merchant 
of V&nice and his Measure f&r Measure^ for example — a solemnity of colouring 
that leaves them only to he distinguished from tragedy by their more fortunate 
termination. Moliere, on the contmry, seduloufly excludes from his plays 
whatever can impair their comic interest. And when, as he has done very 
rarely, ho aims directly at vice instead of folly (in the Tartuffe, for instance), 
he studies to exhibit it under sucli ludicrous points of view as shall excite the 
derision ratlior than tlie iuilignation of his audience. 

Ihit whatever be flie comparative merits of these great masters, each must 
be allowed to have attained complete success in his way. Comedy, in the 
hands of Shakspeare, exhibits to us man, not only as he is moved by the petty 
vanities of life, but by deep and tumultuous passion ; in situations which it 
requires all the invention of the poet to devise and tho^chest colouring of elo- 
quence to depict. But if the object of comedy, as has been said, bo “to; 
coiTect the follies of the age, by exposing them to ridicule,” who then has 
equalled Moliere ? 



ITALIAN NAREATIVE POETRY.* 

OCTOBEB, 1824. 

The diaracteristics of an Italian school are nowhere so discernible in English, 
literary history as under the reign of Elizabeth. At the period when England 
was most strenuous in breaking off her i^irltual relations with Italy, die cul- 
tivated' more closely her intellectual, it is hardly necessary to name either 
the contemporaiy dramatists, or Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser, the former of 
whom deriv^ the plots of many of their most popular plays, as the latter did 
the forms, andfrequeirtly the spirit of their poetical compositions, from Italian 
models. The translations of the same period were, in several instances, superior 
to any which have since been produced. Harrin^on’s version of the OrUmdo 
Furioso, with all its inaccuracy, is far superior to the cumbrous monotony of 
Hoole. Of Fairfax, the elegant translator of Tasso, it is enough to say that 
he is styled by Diyden “the poetical father of "Waller,” and quoted by him in 
conjunction with Spenser, as “one of the great masters in our language.” 
The popularity of the Italian was so great even in Ascham’s day, w'ho did 
not survive the first half of Elizabeth’s reign, as to draw from the learned 
schoolmaster much peevish animadversion upon what he terms “ the enchant- 
ments of Circe, fond books of late translated out of Italian into English, and 
sold in eveiy shop in London.” It gradually lost this wide authority during 
the succeeding century. This was hut natural. Before the time of Elizabeth^ 
all the light of learning which fell u^on the world had come from Italy, and 
our own literature, like a young and tender plant, insensibly put forth its 
branches most luxuriantly in the direction whence it felt this iningorating in- 
fluence. As it grew in years and hardihood, it sent its fibres deeper into its 
own soil, and drew thence the nourishment which enabled it to assume its fair 
and fuU proportions. Milton, it is true, the brightest name on the poetical 
records of that period, cultivated it with eminent success. Any one acquainted 
with the writings of Dante, Pulci, and Tasso, will understand the value and 
the extent of Milton’s obligations to the Italian. He was far from desiring to 
conceal them, and he has paid many a tribute “of melodious verse ” to the 
sources from which he drew so much of the nourishment of his exalted genius. 

To imitate as he has done,” in the language of Boileau, “is not to act the 
part of a plagiary, but of *a rival.” Milton is, moreover, one of the few 
writers who have succeeded so far in comprehending the niceties of a foreign 
tongue as to be able to add something to its poetical wealth, and his Italian 
sonnets are written with such purity as to have obtained commendations from 
the Tuscan critics, t 

* 1. ** The Orlando Iiibamorato ; translated Into prose and verse, flrom iha Italian of 
Francesco Bemi. By W. 8. Bose.** 8vo. pp. 279. London, 1823. 

2. *' The Orlando Furloso ; touislated into verse firom the Italian of Ludovico Ariosto. By 
W. S. Rose.*' Vol. 1. 8vo. London, 1823. 

t Milton, in his treatise on The Reason of Church Government,*' alludes modestly ftnnng ii 
to his Italian pieces, and the conmendatioDS bestowed upon them. *' Other things, which 
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Boileau, who set the'^cuirent of French M this' period, had a obhsider- 
ahle ooDtempt for that of histioighboftTS^ He pointed one of his antithetical 
couplets at tiie ** tinsel of Tasso ” {^[di^ueuit fsi ’S’pLssa and in pother he 
ridiculed the idea of epioa, in which ^^the devil wos'^always blustoribg against 
the heavens. ”+ ,The English afeitt^the sa^asin of BoUeau'with the cold 
commentary of Addison ;t and the “ clin^ant du Tasse ” hMame'a ca;nt term 
of tfepyoach upon the whole bod^ of Italian letters. The French went still 
farther, and afterward, applying tlie sarcasm ef their critic to Milton as well 
as to Taseo, rejected both the x)oets upmi the same princijdes. The French 
did the English as much justice as they aid the Italians. No great change of 
opintion in this matter took place in England during the last century. The 
Wartons and Gray had a just estimation of this beautiful tongue, but Dr. 
Johnson, the dominant critic of tliat day, seems to have understood the 
language but imperfectly, and not to have much relished in it what he 
understood. . i - & 

In the i)reseiit age of intellectual activity, attention is so generally bestowed 
on all modern languages which are ennobled by a literature, that it is not 
singular an acquaintance with the Italian in particular should be widely 
diffused. Great praise, however, is due to tlie labours of Mr. Roscoe. There 
can be little doubt that his elaborate biographies of the Medici, which contain 
as much litc^rary criticism as historical narrative, have mainly contributed to 
the promotion of these studies among his countryinon. These works have of 
late met with much flip])aut criticism in some of their leading journals. In 
Italy they hav(‘ been traiislattnl, are now cited as authorities, and have re- 
ceived the most ^onoomias tic notices from several eminent scholars. These 
facts afford conclusive testimony of their merits. The name of Mathias is 
well known to every lover of th^ Italian tongue ; his poetical productions rank 
with those of ?*liltoii in merit, and far exceed them in quantity. To conclude, 
rit is not many years since Cary gave to his coniitryinen his very'' extraoi-dinary 
version of the father of Tuscan poetry, and Hose is now swelling the catalogue 
with translations of the two most distinguished chivalrous epics of Italy. 

Epic romance has continued to be .a great favourite in that country ever 
since its first introduction into the polished circles of Florence and Ferrara, 
towards the close of the fifteenth century. It has held much the same rank 
in its ornamental literature which the drama once enjoyed in the English, and 
which historical novel-writing maintidns now. It hardly seems credible that 
an enlightened people should long continue to take great satisfaction in poems 
founded on the same extravagant fictions, and spun out to the appalling length 
of twenty, thirty, nay, forty cantos of a thousand verses each. But the 
Italians, like most Southern nations, delight exceedingly in the uncontrolled 
play of the imagination, and they ahandoii themselves to all its brilliant 
illusions, with no other object in view than mere recreation. An Englishman 
looks for a moral, or, at least, for some sort of instruction, from the wildest 
work of fiction. But an Italian goes to it as he would go to the opera — to get 
imi)ressions rather than ideas. He is extremely sensible to the fine tones of 
his native language, and, under the combined Infiueuce produced by the 
colouring of a lavish fancy and the music of a voluptuous versification, he 
seldom stoops to a cold analysis of its purpose or its probability. 

Eomaiitic fiction, however, which flourished so exuberantly under a worm 
sonthem sky, was transplanted from the colder regions of Normandy and 
England. It is remarkable that both these countries, in which it had its 
origin, should have ceased to cultivate it at the very period when the perfec- 

I had shifted in scarcity of books and conveniences to hatch up among them, were received 
with written encomiums, which the Italian is not forward to bestow orf men of this aide the 
Alps.” 

* Batixe IX. t L'Art Foetique, c. lii. t Spectator, No. VI. 
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tion of ifa,0iT respective laogirag^iiitiropid bAve- enabled ^hem to do so^th entiTe 
snoQeBS. We believe tSiJs reiuafit reqnires-n^ cpialibcation in regard to France. 
Spenser affords one illnstno^s^eTCceptiou aruemg the English.* 

It was' not until long after the extmctiDn of thif* speries of writing in the 
North that it reappeared Jn- Italy* Tho '^eoniiiKTcial habits, and the Ee- 
publican institutions of ^he' Jtalians fn the, twelfth and thirteenth centuiies, 
were most unfavourable to .'tho- spirit gf * chivalry, and, cons^uently, to the 
fables which grew out of it. The three patriarens of- their literature, more- 
over, by the ligltt which, in this dark pmod, they throw ov^r other walks of 
ima^nation, turned the attention or their countrymew from those of romance. 
Dante, indeeil, who resembled Jdilton in so many other particulars, showed a 
similar predilection for tlie ancient talcs of chivalry. His Corntmdia contains 
several encomiastic allusions to them, but, like tbe Englisli bard, he contented 
himself with these, and chose a subject better suited to bis ambitious genius 
and inflexible tempeivf His poem* it is true, was of too ec-ceiitric a cln^acter 
to be widely. imitated, + and both Boccaccio and Petrarch, with less talent, had 
a more extensive influence over the taste of their nation. The garrulous graces 
of the Ibnner, and tbe lyrical fiiiisb of the latter, are still solicited in the 
lighter compositions of Italy. Lastly the discoveries of ancient manuscripts 
at home, and the inivoduction of others from Constantinople, when that rich 
depository of Grecian science fell into the hainls of the barbarian, gave a now 
direction to tbe iiitollectiial enterprise of Italian sehoJare, and withdrew them 
almost wholly from the failluT cultivation of their infant literature. 

Owing to these circumstances, the introduction of the chivalrous epoquo was 
protracted to the close of the fifteenth century, when its ib;^t suqcessful speci- 
mens were produced at the accomplished court of , the Mcdict The encourage- 
ment cxtend<‘d by this illustrious family ^to evfery branch of intellecjtual culture 
has been too often the subject of encomium to require from us any particular 
animadversion. Lorenzo, esj>eeially, by uniting in his own person the scholar* 
ship and talent which he so liberally rewarded in others, contributed more 
than all to the eflectual jiromotion of an enlightened taste among his country- 
men. Even his amusements were subservient to it, and the national literature 

' The injluencc, however, of the old Norman romances may be discovered in the produc- 
tions of a much later perioo. Their incredible length required l.liem to he broken up into 
fyttes, or cantos, by tlie ininatrel, who recited them with the accompaniment of a harp, in the 
same manner ns fiie epics of Homer, broken into rhfvpsodiesy were chanted hy tlm bards of 
Ionia. The minstrel wIkj could thus beguile the tedium of a winter’s evening was a welcome 
guest at the IwiMiiial castle and in the hall of the monastery. As Greek and Roman letters 
were revived, tbe legemis of chivalry fell into disrepute, and the minstrel gradually retreated 
to the cottage of the pea-siint, who was still rude enoitgh to relish liis siiiqile melody. But 
tlie long romance was beyond tlie (ionipreliensiou or the taste of the rustic. It therefore gave 
way to less complicated narratives, and from its wreck may be fairly said to have arisen 
those Border songs and ballads which fona the most beautiful collection of rural minstrelsy 
that belongs to any age or countiy. 

f Milton’ poetry abounds in references to the subjects of romantic fable; and in his 
** Epitai>hiuin Dainonis ” he plainly intimates his intention of writing ah epic on the story 
of Arthur. It may be doubted whether he would have succeeded on such a topic. His 
austere character would seem to have been better fitted to feel the impulses of religious 
enthusiasm than those of chivalry ; and England has no reason to regret that her most 
sublime poet was reserved for the age of Cromwell instearl of the romantic reign of Elizabeth. 

t The best imitation of the “ Divina Coinmedia” is probably the “ Cantiba in raorte dl 
Ugo Basville,” by the most eminent of the living Italian poets, Monti. His talent for vigo- 
rous delineation by a siugle coup de pincewii is eminently Dantestpie^ and the plan of liis poem 
is the exact counterpart of that of tlie " Inferno.” Instead of a mortal descending into the 
regions of the damned, one of their number (the spirit of Basville, a Frenchman) is sum- 
moned back to the earth, to behold the crimes and miseries of his native country during the 
period of the Bevolutioa 

m2 
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may be fiurly said, at this day, to retain somewbat of the ebaracter communi- 
cated to it by bis eleoant recreations. His delicious viLlas at Fiesole and 
Oajanp are celebrated by tbe scbolars, who, in tbe silence of their shades, 
pursued with him the studies of his favourite philosophy and of poetry. Even 
the sensual pleasures of the banquet were relieved by the inventions of wit 
and fancy. Lyrical composition, which, notwithstanding its peculiar ad^ta- 
tion to the flexible movements of the Italian tongue, had fallen into neglect^ 
was revived, and, together with the first eloquent productions of the romantic 
muse, was recited at the table of Lorenzo, 

Of the guests who frequented it, Pulci and Politian are the nam^s most 
distinguished, and the only ones connected with our present subject. The 
latter of these was received into the family of Lorenzo as the precc])tor of his 
children, on office for which he seems to have been better qualified by his 
extraordinary attainments than by his disposition. Whatever may have been 
the asperity of his temper, however, his poetical compositions breathe the 
j)erfcct spirit of harmony. The most remarxable of these, distinguished as the 
Verses of Politian (Stanze di Foliziano), is a brief fragment of an cxiic, whose 

S se was to celebrate the achievements of Julian de Medici, a younger 
sr of Lorenzo, at a tournament exhibited at Florence in 1468. This 
would appear but a meagre basis for the structure of a great poem. Politian, 
however, probably in consequence of the untimely death of Julian, his hero, 
abandoned it in the middle of the second canto, even before he had reached 
the event which was to constitute the subject of his story. 

The incidents of the poem thus abruptly terminated are of no great account. 
We have a portrait of Julian, a hunting expedition, a love atlvcnturo, a di- 
gression into the island of Venus, which takes up about half the canto, and a 
vision of the herf, which ends just as the tournament, the subject of the piece, 
is about to begin, and with it, like the “fabric of a vision,” ends the poem 
also. In this snort space, however, the poet has concentrated all the beauties 
of his all;, the melody of a musical ear, and the inventions of a plastic fancy. 
His island of love, in particular, is emblazoned with those gorgeous sjilendoui’a 
which have since been borrowed for the enchanted gardens of Alcina, Armida, 
and Acrasia. 

But this little fragment is not recommended, at least to an English reader, 
so much by its Oriental [lomp of imagery as by its more quiet and delicate 

f ictures of external nature. Brilliancy of imagination is the birthright of the 
talian poet, as much as a sober, contemplative vein is of the English. This 
is the characteristic of almost all their best and most popular poetry during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The two great poets of the four- 
teenth approach much nearer to the English character. Dante shows not only 
deeper reflection than is common with his countrymen, but in parts of his 
work, in the Purgatorio more especially, manifests a sincere relish for natural 
beauty, by his most accurate pictures of rural objects and scenery. Petrarch 
cherished the recollections of an unfortunate passion, until, we may say, with- 
out any mystical perversion of language, it became a part of his intellectual 
existence.* This gave a tender and melancholy expression to his poems, mom 

* Wliatevor may be thought of the speculations of the AbbS de Bade, no doubt can be 
entertained of the substantial existenc* of Laura, or of Petrarch’s passion for her. Indeed, 
independently of the internal evidence afTorded by his poetry, sucli direct notices of his 
mistress are scattered through his *' Letters '* and serious prose compositions, that it is 
singular there should ever have existed a scepticism on those points. Ugo Foscolo, the 
well-known author of Jacobo Ortis," has lately published an octavo volume, entitled 
Essays on Petrarch." Among other particulars, showing the unbounded influence that 
Laura de Bade obtained overtlie mind of her poetical lover, he quotes the following memo- 
randum, made by Petrarch two months after her decease, in hie private manuscript copy of 
*' Virgil,’* now preserved in the Ambrosian b'brary of Milan 
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particularly to tlione written after the death of Laura, qmte as much English 
as Italian. Love fumishes the great theme and impulse to the Italian poet. 
It is not too much to say that all their principal versifiers have wiitten iiiid<*r 
the inspiration of a real or pretended passion. It is to them what a less 
showy and less exclusive sensibility is to an Englishman. The latter acknow- 
ledges the influence of many other affections and relations in life. The death 
of a friend is far more likely to excite his muse than the smiles or frowns of 
his mistress. The Italian seldom dwells on melancholy -reminiscences, but 
wiites under tli^ impulse of a living and ardent passion. Petrarch did both ; 
but in the poetry which he composed after the death of his mistresa, exalted 
as it is by devotional sentiment, he deviated from the customs of his nation, 
and adopted an English tone of feeling. A graver spirit of reflection and a. 
deeper sympathy for the unobtrusive beauties of nature are observable in some 
of their later writers ; but these are not primitive elements in the Italian 
character. Gay, brilliant, imaginative, arc the epithets which best indicate 
the character of their literature during its most flourishing periods ; and tl^e 
poetry of Italy seems to reflect as clearly her unclouded skies and glowing 
landscape, as that of England does the traiiq^uil and somewhat melancholy 
complexion of her clnnate. 

The versos of Politian (to return from our digression) contain many descrip- 
tions distinguished by the calm, moral beauty of which wo have been speaking. 
Resemblances may be traced between these passages and the writings of some 
of our best English poets. The descriptive poetry of Gray and of Goldsmith, 
particularly, exhibits a remarkable coincidence with that of Politian in the 
enumeration of rural images. The stanza exxi., setting forth the descent of 
Cupid into the island of Venus, may be cited as having suggested a much- 
admired simile iii Gay’s popular ballad,. Black-eyed Susaiif siiico the E^gli'^^h 
Verse is almost a metaxdirase of the Italian : (P 

** Or poi ohe ad ail teso ivi pervenne. 

Forte lo bcosso, e gid calossi a piombo, 

Tutto sorrato nolle sacre penne, 

Come a suo nido fa lieto Colombo." 

So the sweet lark, high poised in uir, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast, 

If chance his mate's shrill call he hear. 

And drops at oneo into her nest.” 

These Stanze were the first example of a happy cultivation of Italian verso 
in the fifteenth century. The scholars of that day composed altogether in 
Latin. Politian, as he grew older, disibiined this abortive production of his 
youthful muse, and relied for his character with posterity on his Latin poems 
and his elaborate commentaries upon the ancient classics. Petrarch looked 

“ It was in the early days of my youth, on the sixth of April, in the morning, and in the 
year 1327, that Laura, distinguished by her own virtues, aud celebrated in my verses, first 
blessed my eyes in the Church of Santa Clara, at Avignon ; and it was in the same city, on 
the sixth of the very same month of April, at the very same hour in the morning, in the year 
1348, that this bright luminary was withdrawn from our siglit, when I was at Verana, alas ! 
Ignorant of my calamity. The remains of her chaste and beautiful body were deposited in 
the Church of the Cordeliers on tlie evening of the same day. To preserve the afflicting re- 
membrance, 1 have taken a biUer pleasure in recording it; partitmlariy in tliis book, which 
is most frequently before my eyes, in order that nothing in this world may have any farflier 
attraction lor me ; that this great attachment to life being dissolved, I may, by frequent 
reflection, and a prox>er estimation of our tcansitory existence, bo admonished that it is high 
time for me to think of quitting this earthly Babyhm, which 1 trust it will not be dilflcult 
for me, with a strong and manly courage, to accoiu^i.:sh."— F. 35. 
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fbr imiDorlality to his Africa^ as did Boccaccio to his learned Latin disqnisf' 
tion upon ancient mythology.* Conld they now, after the lapse of more than 
foiir centuries, revisit the world, how would they he astcniisl^ed, perhaps mor- 
tiired, the former to find that he was remembered only as the souiietteer, and 
tlie latter as the novelist ! The Latin prose of Politian may he consulted by 
an antiquary ; his Jjatin poetry must be admired by scholars of taste ; but his 
•few Italian verses constitute the basis of his high reputation at this day with 
the great body of his countrymen. He wrote several lyrical pieces and a 
short pastoral drama {Orfio), the first of a species which afterward grew into 
such re]mte under the hands of Tasso and Ouarini. All of these bear the same 
print of his genius. One cannot but re^ot that so rare a mind should, in 
conformity with the perverse taste of his age, have abandoned the freshness 
of a living tougue for the unOTateful culture of a dead one. His Stanze, the 
mere ]>rologuc of an epic, still survive amid the complete and elaborate pro> 
' ductions of succeeding poets ; they may be compared to the graceful portico 
of some unfinished temple, which ti^ie and taste have respected, and which 
remains as in the days of its architect, a beautiful min. 

Luigi Pulci, the other eminent poet whom we mentioned as a frequent 
guest at the table of Lorenzo de’ M(3dici, was of a noble family, and the 
youngest of three brothers, all of them even more distinguished by their 
accomplisUmcnts than by birth. There seems to be nothing worthy of par- 
ticular rc(*ord in his private history. He is said to have possessed a frank and 
merry disposition, and, to judge from Ida great poem, as well. as Irom some 
lighter pieces of burlesque satire, which he bandied with one of his friends, 
whom he was in the habit of meeting at the house of Lorenzo, he was not par- 
ticularly fastidious in his humour. His Morgantc Maggiore is reported to 
have been written M the request of Lorenzo’s mother, and recited at his table. 
It is a genuine v,\m of chivalry, containing twenty-eight cantos, founded on 
the traditionary defeat, the “dolorosa rotta” of Charlemagne and his peers 
in the Valley of llonccsvalles. It adheres much more closdy than any of the 
other Italian romances to the lying chronicle of Turpin. 

It may api»ear singular that the iuteiitiou of the author should not become 
appanuit in the course of oight-and-twenty cantos ; but it is a fact, that scholars 
both at home and abroad nave long disputed whether the poem is serious or 
satirical. Crescimbeni styles the aiitlior **modcst(j c modcrcUo” while Tira- 
boschi expressly charges him with the deliberate design of ridiculing Scripture, 
and Voltaire, in his preface, cites the Morgante as an apology for his ])rofligate 
FuceMc, It cannot be denied that the story abounils in such ridiculous eccen- 
tricities as give it the air of a parody upon the marvels of rr)mance% Tlie 
hero, Morgante, is a converted infidel, “un gigante smisurato,” whose formi- 
dable weapon is a bell-clapjwr, and who, after running througli some twenty 
cantos of gigantic valour and mountebank extravagance, is brought to an 
untimely end by a wound in the heel, not from a Trojan arrow, but from the 
bite of a crab ! We doubt, however, whether Pulci intended his satirical 
shafts for the Christian faith. Liberal allowance js to be conceded fof the 
fashion of his age. Nothing is more frequent in the productions of that pdriod 
than such iiTcvcreut freedoms with the most sacred topics as would be quite 
shocking in ours. Such freedoms, however, cannot reasonably be imputed to 
profanity, or even levity, since numerous instances of them occur in works of 
professed moral tendency, as in the mysteries and moralities, for example, 

. * *• De Genealo^jia Deonim.”— the Latin writings of Boccacio and Petrarch may be con- 
sidered the foundation of tlieir fame with their contemporaries. The coronation of the latter 
in the Roman capitol was a homage paid rather to his achievements in an ancient tongue 
than to any in his own. He does not even notice his Italian lyrics in his *' Lettei'S to 
Posterity.” 
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tliofle solemn deformities of the ancient French and English drama. The * , 
c^onicle of Turpin, the basis of Pulci’s epic, which, though a fraud, was a ' 
pious one, invented by some priest to celebrate the triumphs of the Christian 
arms, is tainted With the same indecent familiarities.* 

T&mpora mutantur. In a scandalous pasquinade published by Lord ]^on 
in the first number of his Lih&ral^ there is a verse describing St. Peter omcia- 
ting as the doorkeeper of heaven. Pnlci has a similar one in the Morgan^ 
(canto xxvi. st. 91), which, no doubt, furnished the hint toiiis lordship, who 
lias often improve upon the Italian poets. Both authors describe St. Peter's 
dress and vocation with the most whimsical minuteness. In the Italian, the 
passage, introduced into the midst of a solemn, elaborate description, has all 
the appearance of being told in veiy good faith. No one will venture to put 
so charitable a construction upon his lordship’s motives. ^ 

Whatever may have been the intention of Pulci in the preceding portion of 
the work, its concluding cantos are animated by the genuine spirit of Christian 
heroism. The rear of Oliarlefnagne's army is drawn into an ambuscade by 
the treachery of his confidant Ganelon. lEtoucesvalles, a valley in the heart of 
the Pyrenees, is the theatre of action, and Orlando, wdth the flower of French 
chivahy, perishes there, overpowered by the Saracens. The battle is told in 
a sublime epic tone worthy of the occasion. The cantos xxvi. and xxvii., con- 
taining it, are filled with a continued strain of high religious enthusiasm, 
with the varying, animating bustle of a mortal conflict, with the most solemn 
and natural sentiment suggested by the horror of the situation. Orlando’s 
character rises into that of the divine warrior. His speech at the opening of 
the action, his lament over his unfortunate army, his melancholy reflections 
on the battle-field the night after the engagement, arc conceived with such 
sublimity and pathos as attest both the poetical talent of Pulci and the gran- 
deur and capacity of his subject. Yot the M organic^ the grditer part of which 
is so ludicrous, is the only eminent Italian epic which has seriously described 
the celebrated rout at Boncesvalles. 

Fulci’s poem is not much read by the Italians. Its style, in general, is too 
unpolished for the fastidious delicacy of a modern ear, but as it abounds in the 
old-fashioned proverbinlisms {rihoboU) of Florence, it is greatly prized by the 
Tuscan purists. These familiar sayings, the elegant slang ot the Florentine 
mob, have a value among the Italian scholars, at least among a large faction 
of them, much like that of old coins with a virtuoso : the more rare and 
lusty the bett(^^. They give a high relish to mau3r of their ancient writers, 
who, without other merit than their antiquity, are cited as authorities in their 
Vocabulary, t These ribohoU are to be met with most abumlantly ui their old 
novelle, those, especially, which are made up of familiar dialogue b(5tween the 
lower classes of citizens. Boccaccio has very many such ; Sficchetti has more 
than all his prolific tribe, and it is impos-sible for a foreigner to discern or 
to appreciate the merits of such a writer. The lower classes in Florence retain 
to this day much of their antique picturescpie phraseology, and Alfieri tells 

* This spurious document of tho twelfth century contains, in a copy which we have now 
before us, less than sixty pages. It has neither the tmth of liistory nor tho beauty of Action. 
It abounds in commonplace prodigies, and sets forth Charlemagne's wars and his defeat in 
the valley of Roncesvalles, an event which probably never happened. InsignlAcont as it is 
in every other respect, however, it is the seed from which has sprung up those romantlo 
Actions which adorned the rude ago of the Normans, and which Aourished in such wide 
luxuriance under Italian cultui’e. 

t This has been loudly censured by many of their scholars opposed to the literary silpre- 
macy of the Della Cruscan Academy. See, iu particular, the acute treatise of Cesarotti, 
“Saggio sulla Filosofia delle Lingue,'* parte iv. 

t The pure language of Bocpaccio, and of other ancient writers, is preserved at this day 
much more among the lower classes of Florentine mechanics and of the neighbouring 
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ng that 'Mt waa his grsat delisht to stand in some unnoticed comer, and listen 
to the conTersation of the mob in the market-place.” 

With the exception of Orlando, Fulci has shown no grea| skill in delinea* 
tioD of character. Gharlema^e and Ganelon are the prominent personages, 
^e latter is a parody on traitors ; he is a traitor to common sense. Charle- 
magne is a superannuated dupe, with just credulity sufficient to doyetail into 
all the cunnmg contrivances of Oan. The women have neither refinement 
nor virtue. The knights have none of the softer paces of chivalry ; they 
bully and swagger like the rude heroes of Homer, and are exclusively occupied 
with the mermess extermination of infidels. We meet with none of the 
imagery, the rich sylvan scenery, so lavishly diffused through the epics of 
Ariosto and Boiardo. The mncMnery bears none of the airy touches of an 
Arabian pencil, but is made out of the cold excrescences of Korthcm super- 
.stition, dwarfs, giants, and necromancers. Before (quitting Pulci, wo must 
point out a passage (canto xxv. st. 229, 230), in which a devil announces to 
mnaldo the existence of another coiitinent beyond the ocean, inhabited by 
mortals like himself. The theory of gravitation is also plainly intimated. 
As the poem was written before the voy^es of Columbus, and before the 
physical discoveries of Galileo and Copernicus, the predictions are extremely 
curious.* The fiend, alluding to the vulgar superstitions entertained of the 
FiUars of Hercules, thus addresses his companion:-^ 

Know that this theory Is false ; his bark 
The daring mariner shall urge far o’er 
The Western wave, a smooth and level plain, 

Albeit the earth is fashion’d like a wheeL 
Man was in ancient days of grosser mould. 

And Hercules might blush to learn how far 
Beyond the limits he had vainly set, 

The dullest soaboat soon shall wing her way. 

Men shall desciy another hemisphere ; 

Since to one common centre all things tend. 

Bo earth, by curious mystery divine 

Well balanced, hangs amid the starry spheres. 

At onr antipodes are cities, states, 

And thronged empires, ne’er divined of yore. 

But see, the sun speeds on his western path 
To glad the nations with expected light.” 

The dialofpies of FulcFs devils respecting free-will and necessity, their former 
glorious, and their present fallen condition, have suggested many hints for 
our greater Milton to improve upon. The juggling frolics of these fiends 
at the royal banquet in Saragossa may have been the original of the corniced 
marvels played off through Sie intervention of similar agents by Dr. Faust. 

notwithstanding the good faith and poetical elevation of its concluding 
cantos, the MorgaiUc, according to our apprehension, is anything but a aerioas 
romance. Not that it shows a disposition to satire, above all, to the religious 
satire often imputed to it ; but there is a light banter, a vem of fun running 

peaeants than among the more polished Tuscan society whose original dialect has suffered 
great mutations in their intercourse with foreigners.”— Piguotti, *'Btorla della Toscano,” 
tom. ii. p. 167. 

* Dante, two ceniuries before, had also expressed the some belief In on undiscovered 
quarter of the globe 

**De* vostri eensi, ch't del rimanente, 

Non vogliate negar I’esperienza, 

Diretro at sol, del mondo eenxa gente.” 

In^tmo, can. xxvl. v. 116. 
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tliTou^li the greater portion of it, which is omte th^ opposite of the lofly qiirit 
of chr^aliy. Romantic fiction, among out Norman ancestors, grew so diieiinily 
out of the feudal relations and adventurous spirit of the age, that it was 
treated with all the gravity of historical reco]^ When reproduced in the 
polite and artificial societies of Italy, the same fictions wore an air of ludicrous 
extravagance which would no longer admit of their being repeated seriously. 
Recommended, however, by a proper seasoning of irony, they might still 
amuse as ingenjous tales of wonder. This may 1^ kept in view in following 
out the ramifications of Italian narrative poetry ; for they will all be found, 
in a greater or less degree, tinctuied with the same spint of ridicule.* The 
circle for whom Pulci composed his epic was peculiarly distinguished by 
that fondness for good-humourod raillery, which may be considered a nation^ 
trait with his countrymen. 

It seems to have been the delight of Lorenzo de’ Medici, as it was afterward, V 
in a more remarkable degree, of his sou Leo the Tenth, to abandon himselr 
to the most unreserved social freedoms with the friends whom he collected 
around his table. The satirical epigrams which passed there in perfect good* 
humour between his guests, show, at least, full as much merriment as man* 
ners. Machiavelli concludes his history of Florence with an elaborate 
portrait of Lorenzo, in which he says that “he took greater delight in 
frivolous jjleasures, and in the society of jesters and satirists, than became so 
great a man." The historian might have been less austere in his commentary 
upon Lorenzo’s taste, since he was not particularly fastidious in the selection 
of his own amusements, f 

At the close of the fifteenth century Italy was divided into a number of 
small but independent states, whose petty sovereigns vied with each other, 
not merely in the poor parade of royal pageantry, but in tbe liberal endow- 
ment of scientific institutions, and the patronage of learned men. Almost 
every Italian scholar was attached to some one or other of these courtly circles, 
and a generous, enlightened emulation sprung up among the states of Italy, 

* A distinction may be pointed out between the Norman and the Italian epics of 
obivalry. The former, composed In the rude a^s of feudal heroism, are entitled to much 
credit, as pictures of the manners of that period ; while the latter, written in an age of 
refinement, have been cairied by their poets into such beautiful extravagances of fiction as 
are perfectly incompatible with a state of society at any period. Let any one compare the 
feats of romantic valour recorded by Froissart, the turbulent, predatory habits of the barons 
and eeclesiasHcs under the early Nonnan dynasty, as reported by Turner in his late “ History 
of England,” with these old romances, and he will find enough to Justify our remark. Bt. 
Pelaye, after a diligent study of the ancient epics, speaks of them as exhibiting a picture of 
society closely resembling that set forth in the chronicles of the period. Turner, after as 
diligent an examination of early historical doimments, pronounces that the facts contained 
in them perfectly accord with the general jioTtraituTe of manners depicted in the romances. 
— Jlfm. de I'Acad. des Inscripiionst tom. xz., Art. sur VAn^ienne ChevalerLe. Tamer's History 
of Erigland from ths Normam Conquest, Ac., voi i. ch. vL 

f A letter written by Machiavelli, long unknown, and printed for the first time at Milan, 
1610, gives a curious picture of his daily occupations when living in retirement, on his little 
patrimony, at a di^jonee from Florence. Among other particulars, he mentions that it was 
his custom after cmner to repair to tiie tavern, where he passed his afternoon at cards with 
the company whom he ordinarily found there, consisting of the host, a miller, a butcher, 
and a lime-maker. Another part of the epistle exhibits a more pleasing view of the pursuits 
of the ex-secretory. lu the evening 1 return to my house and retire to my study. 1 then 
take off the rustic garmema which 1 had worn during the day, and. having dressed myself 
in the api)art‘l which 1 used to wear at court and in town, I mingle in the society cf tho 
great men of antiquity. I draw from them the nourishment which alone is suited to me, 
and during tlic four hours passed in this Intercourse, I forget all my misfortunes, and fear 
neither poverty nor death. In this manner I have composed a little work upon govenib- 
ment" This httls work was **The Prince." 
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such as had never before ezistecL in any other age or country. Among the 
Bepublics of ancient Greece the rivalship was political. Their lUeraturef 
from the time of Solon, was almost exclusively Athenian. <,An interesting 
picture of the cultivated manners and intellectual pleasures of these little 
courts may b§ gathered from the of Castiglione, which contains in 

the introduction a particular account of the pursuits and pastimes at the court 
of his sovereign, the duke of Urbiuo. 

l^oiie of these Italian states make so shining a figure in literary histoi^ as 
the insignificant duchy of Ferrarai The foul crimes which defile the domestic 
annals of the family of Este had been forgotten in the munificent patronage 
extended* by them to letters. The librarians of the Biblioteca Estense, 
Muratori and Tiraboschi, have celebrated the virtues of their native princes 
with the encomiastic pen of loyalty ; while Ariosto and Tasso, whose misfortunes 
furnish but an indifferent commentary upon these eulogiums, offering to them 
the gratefiil incense of poetic adulation, nave extended their names still wider 
by inscribing them upon their immortal epics. Their patronage had the good 
fortune, not always attending patronage, of developing genius. Those models 
of the pastoral drama, the Aininta of Tasso, and the Pastor Fido of Guarini, 
whose luxury of expression, notwithstanding the dictuvi of Dr. Johnson,* it 
has been found as difficult to imitate in their own ton^e as it is impossible 
to translate into any other ; the comedies and Homtian satires of Ariosto ; 
the Secchia Rapita of Tassoni, the acknowledged model of the mock-heroic 
poems of Pope and Boileau ; and, finally, the three great epics of Italy, the 
Orlando InnaniorcdOf the Furioso^ ana the Gerusalemme lAhercUa, were all 
produced in the brief compass of a century, within the limited dominions of 
the House of Estc. Dante had reproached Ferrara, in the thirteenth century, 
with never having been illustrated by the name of a poet. 

Boiardo, count of Scandiano, tlie author of the Orlando Jnnamorato^ the 
first-born of these epics, was a subject of Hercules the First, duke of Ferrara, 
and by him appointed governor of Reggio. His military (‘.oudnet in that 
office, and his learned translations from the ancient classics, show him to have 
been equally accomplished as a soldier and as a scholar. In the intervals of 
war, to which his active life was devoted, he amused himself with the compo- 
sition of his long poem. He had spun this out into the sixty-seventh canto 
without showing any disposition to bring it to a conclusion, when his literary 
labours were suddenly interniptcd, as he informs us in his parting stanza, by 
the invasion of the French into Italy in 1794, and in the same year the author 
died. The Orlando InTiamoraUi, as it advanced, had been i cad by its author 
to his friends ; but no portion of it was printed till after his death, and its 
extraordinary merits were not then widely estimated, in eonsoqucnce of its 
antiquated phraseology and Loinbai^ provincialisms. A Rifacvmento some 
time after appeared, by one Domeniclii, who spoiled many of the beauties, 
"^Vithout improving the stylo of his original. Finally, Bemi, in little more 
than thirty years after the death of Boiardo, new-moulded the whole poem,+ 
with so much dexterity as to retain the substance of every verse in the 
original, and to clothe them in the seductive graces of his own classical 
idiom. Berm’s version is the only one now read in Italy, #nd the original 
poem of Boiardo is so rare in that country, that it was found impossible to 

* “ Dione is a counterpart to Amimta and Paator Fido, and other trifles of the same kind, 
easily imitated and unworthy of imitation.’*— Ltfe of Gay. 

t Bismondl is mistaken in saying that'Beml remodelled the ’’Innamorato ” sixty years 
after the original. He survived Boiardo ^ly forty two years, and he had half completed 
his "Rifaclmeoto” at least ten years bemie his own death, as is evident from his beanli- 
Itd invocation to Verona and the Fo (canto xxx.), on whose hanks he was then writing It, 
‘and where he was living, 1626, in the capacity of secretary to the Bishop of Verona. 
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procure, for the library of HaiTard University, auy c»py of the InnamortUo 
more ancient than the reformed one by DomenichL 
The history 0/ letters affords no stronf^i^r example of the power of style 
than the different fate of these two prodnctions of Berui and Boiardo. We 
doubt whether the experiment would have been attended with the same result 
among apc<mle by whom tlie nicer beauties of expression are less cultivated, 
as with the English, for example. If wo may judge from ^he few specimens 
which we have fiujcn extracted from the Italian onginal, Chaucer exhibits a mor^ 
obsolete and exotic phraseology than Boiardo. Yet the pai-tial attempt of 
Dry den to invest the father of English poetry with a modernized costume has 
had little success, and the little epic of Palamon and Arcite (The Knight's 
Tale) is much more highly relished in the rude but muscular diction of Chaucer 
than in the polished version of his imitator. 

Whatever may he the estimation of the style, the glory of the original 
delineation of character and incident is to be given exclusively to Boiardo. 
He was the first of the epic poets who founded a romance upon the love of 
Orlando ; and a large portion of the poem is taken up with the adventures 
of this hero and his doughty Taladins, a.ss(‘inbled in a remote province of China 
for the defence of his mistress, the heautifiil Angelica : — 

“ When Agi'icaii, with all his northern powers, 
ilosioged Albrueca, as romauues tell. 

The city of Galluphrone, Iroiu thonee to win 
The fairest of her sex, Angelica 
Ilis daughter, sought by many prowess knights 
hoth rnyiuiii, and the peel’s of Chaileiungne." 

Paradise Brained. 

With the exception of the midnight combat between Agricaii and Orlando, 
in whieli the conversion of the dying Tartar reminds one of the similar, but 
more affecting death of Cloriiula in the Jerusalem Delivered^ there is very 
little moral intiM'cst nttached to tli(?sc combats of Boiardo, which arc inerti 
gladiatorial exhibitions of hard fighting, a^d sharp, jealous wrangling. Tlie 
fairy gardens of Ealcrina and Morgana, upon which the j)oet eiilurs in the 
second book, are nnuh better adapted to the display of his wild and (ipeuberant 
imagination. No Italian writer, not even Ariosto, is comparal)le to Boiardo 
for exhibitions of fuiiey. Enchantment follows cnchantineiil, and the reader, 
hewilderetl with the iiiiiiiber and rapidity of the transitions, hioks in vain for 
some clue, even the shiiider thread of allegory which is held out by the poet, 
to guide him through the unmeaning marvellous of Arabian fiction. Ariosto 
has temjMTfd his imagination with more discretion. Both of these great 
romantic poets have W'rought upon the same characters, and afford, in this 
respect, a means of accurate comparison. Without going into details, we 
may observe, in general, that Boiardo lias more strength than grace ; Ariosto, 
the reverse. Boiardo’s portraits are jiainted, or may be rather said to be 
sculptureil, with a clear coarse hand, out of some rude material. Ariosto's 
are sketched with the 'volatile graces, nice shades, and variable drapery of the 
most delicate Italian pencil. In female portraiture, of course, Ariosto is far 
superior to his predecessor. The glaring cociuetry of Boiardo’s Angelica is 
refined by the hand of his rival iirto something like the coquetry of high life, 
aud the ferocious tigress beauties of the origin^ Marfisa are softened into those 
of a more polished and courtly amazou. The InnamoraJto contains no 
examples of the pure, deep feeling, which gives a soul to the females of the 
Kwrioso^ and we Took in vain for the frolic 11^ airy scenes which enchant us 
so frequently in the latter poem.* We may remark, in conclusion, that the 

* The chase of the Fairy Morgana, and the malicious dance of the Loves round Ilinaldo 
O' h< c. viiL XV.), may, however, be considered good exceptions to this remark. 
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rapid and nninteiTnittin^ succession of incidents in the IvmoLrfwrajto prevents 
the poet from indul^n^ in those collateral beauties of sentiment and imagery 
wliich are prodigally dSfused over the romance of Ariosto, ami which give to 
it an exquisite finish. 

Bemi's Rifcteim&nto of the Orlando InnamoraJtOy as we have already observed, 
first made it popular with the Italians, by a magical varnish of versification, 
which gave neater lustre to the beauties of his original, and glossed over its 
d^ects. It nas, however, the higher merit of exhibiting a great variety of 
original reflections, sometimes in the form of digressions, but more frequently 
as introductions to the cantos. These are enlivened by the shrewd wit and 
etahorate artUssneas of expression that form the peculiar attraction of Bemi’s 
poetry. In one of the prefatory stanzas to the fifty-first canto, the reader may 
recognize a curious coincidence with a well-known passage in Shakspeare ; the 
more so, as Bcmi, we believe, was never turned into English before the present 
partial attempt of Mr. Rose : — 

“Who steals a bugle-horn, a ring, a stc.id. 

Or such like worthless thing, has some discretion ; 

*Tl8 petty larceny; not such his deed 
Who robs us of our fame, our best possession. 

And ho who takes our labour's worthiest meed 
May well be deem'd a felon by profession ; 

Who so much more our hate and scourge deserves. 

As from Uie rule of right he wider swerves.” 

In another of these episodes the poet has introduced a portrait of himself. 
The whole passage is too long for insertion here ; but, as Mr. Rose has also 
translated it, we will borrow a few stanzas from his skilful version ; — 

“ His mood was choleric, and his tongue was vicious, 

But he was praised for singleness of lieait ; 

Not taxed os avaricious or ambitious, 

Affectionate and frank, and void of art ; 

A lover of his friends, and unsuspicious ; 

But where he hated knew no middle part ; 

And men his malice by his love might rate ; 

But then he was more prone to love than hate. 

“ To paint his person, this was thin and dry : 

Well sorting it, his legs were spare and lean ; 

Broad was his visage, and his nose wa& high, 

While naiTow Avas the space that was between 
His eyebrows sharp ; and blue his hollow eye. 

Which for his bushy beard had not been seen 
But that the master kept this thicket cleai'’d, 

At mortal wax with mustache and with beard. 

“ No one did ever servitude detest 

Like him, though servitude was still his dole ; 

Since foriune or the devil did their best* 

To keep him evermore beneath control. 

While, whatsoever was his patron's host, 

To execute it went against his soul ; 

His sendee would ho freely yield, unask'd. 

But lost all heart and hope if ho were task'd. 

*' Not music, hunting match, nor mirthful measure, 

Nor play, nor other pastime, moved him aught ; 

And if 'twas true that horses gave him pleasure, 

The simple sight of them was all he sought, 
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Too poor to purchase ; and his only treasure 
His naked l)ed ; his pastime to do nought 
But tumble there, and stretch his weary length, 

■And so recruit his spirits and his strength.'’ 

Bose’s InnamonUOt p. 46. 

The passage goes on to represent the dreamy and luxurious pleasures of this 
indolent pastime, with such an Epicurean minuteness -of detail as puts the 
sincerity of tlfe poet beyond a doubt. His smaller pieces, CapUolif as they 
are termed, contain many incidental allusions, which betray the same Iboj 
pr^ensity. 

l^e early part of Bemi’s life was x>assed in Rome, where ho obtained a situa- 
tion under the ecclesiastical government. He was afterward established in a 
canoniy at Florence, where he led an easy, effeminate life, much caressed for 
his social talents by the Duke Alessandro de’ Medici. His end was more 
tragical than was to have been anticipated from so quiet and unambitious a 
temper. He is said to have been secretly assassinated, 1536, by the order of 
Alexander, for refusing to administer poison to the duke’s enemy, the Cardinal 
Hyppolito de’ Medici. The story is told in many contradictory ways by 
dlnerent Italian writers, some of whom disbelieve it altogether. The imputa- 
tion, however, is an evidence of the profligate character of that court, and, it 
true, is only one out of many examines of perfidious assassination, which, in 
that age, dishonoured some of the most poli^ied societies in Italy. 

Bemi has had the distinction of conferring his name on a peculiar species ot 
Italian composition.* The epithet '^Bemesco^* is not denved, however, as 
has been incorrectly stated by some foreign scholars, f from his reformed version 
of the Orlando, but from his smaller pieces, his Capitoli more especially. It 
is difficult to convey a correct and adequate notion of this kind of satirical 
trifling, since its chief excellence results from idiomatic felicities of egression, 
that refuse to be transplanted into a foreign tongue, and there is no imitation 
of it, that we recollect, in our own language. It is a misapplication of the 
teim Bemesquo to apply it, as has been sometimes done, to the ironical style 
supposed to have been introduced by Lord Byron in his Beppo and Don Juan. 
The clear, unequivocal vein of irony which plays through the sportive sallies 
of the Italian has no resemblance to the subdued but caustic «neer of the 
Englishman ; nor does it, in our opinion, resemble in the least Peter Pindar’s 
buriesque satire, to which an excellent critic in Italian poetry has compared 
it.:!: Pindar is much too unrefined in versifleation and in diction to justify 
the parallel. Italian poetry always preserves the purity of its expression, 
however coarse or indecent may be the topic on which it is emplojred. The 
subjects of maoy of these poems arc of the most whimsical and trivial nature. 
We And some in Lode della Peste, del DeMto, &c. Several in commendation 
of the delicacies of the table, of “jellies,” “ eels,” or any other dainty which 
pleased his epicurean palate. These Capitoli, like most of the compositions ot 
this polished versifier, furnish a perfect example of the triumph of style. The 
sentiments, sometimes indelicate, and often puerile, may bo considered, like 
the worthless insects occasionally found in amber, indebted for their preserva- 
tion to the beautiful substance in which they are imbedded. 

It is a curidliB fact, that, notwithstanding the apparent facility and fluent 
graces of Berni’s style, it was wrought with iniinite care. Some of his verses 

* He cannot be properly considered its inventor, however. He lived in tii&j to give 
the last polish to a species of familiar poetry, which had been long undergoing the pro- 
cess of refinement from the hands of his count^nen. 

t Vide Annotozloni alia Vita di Bemi,” dal conte Mazzuchelli. Glas. Ital., p. xxziv. 

} Boscoe's "Life of Loren, de’ Medici,” vol. 1. p. 362, Note, 
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have beeti correeted twenty and thirty times. Many of his countr^eii have 
imitated it, mistaking its familiarity of manner for facility of execution. 

This fastidious revision has been common with the most eminent Italian 
poets. Pctrarca devoted months to the nerfecting of one of his exquisite 
sonnets.^ Ariosto, as his son Yirginius records of him, ** was never satisfied 
with his verses, but was continually correcting and recorrecting them ; ” almost 
eveiy stanza in the last edition of his poem published in his lifetime is altered 
from the original, and one verse is pointed out (canto xviii. st 142) whose 
variations filled many pages. Tasso’s manuscripts, preserved ip the libra^ at 
Modena, have been so often retouched by him that they are hardly intelligible ; 
and Alfieri was in the habit, not only of correcting verses, but of remoulding 
whole tragedies, several of which, he teUs us in his Memoirs, were thus tran- 
scribed by him no less than three times. It is remarkable that, in a country 
where the imngination has been most active, the labour of the file should have 
been most diligently exerted on poetical compositions. Such examples of the 
pains taken by men of real genius might furnish a wholesome hint to some of 
tlie rai)id, dashing writers of our own day. “ Avee quelque talent qu’on puisse 
Stre ne,” says liousseau, in his Confessions, “Tart d’ecrire ne se prend pas 
tout d’un coup.” 

Wo have violated the chronological series of the Italian epopee, in our 
notice of llerni, in order to connect his i>oem with the model on which it was 
cast. W(* will quit him with the remark, that for his fame he seems to have 
been as much indebted to good fortune as to desert. His countrymen have 
affixed his name to an illustrious poem of which he was not the author, and to 
a popular species of composition of which he was not the inventor. 

Ill little more than tw^enty years after the death of Boiardo, Ariosto gave to 
the ivorld liis first edition of the Orlando FuHoso. The celebrity of the Inna- 
morato made Ariosto prefer building upon this sure foundation to casting ii 
new one of bis own ; and as bis predecessor had fortunately left all the 
dramatis jiersonce of his unfinished epic alive upon the stage, he had only to 
continue til cir histories to the end of the drama. “As the former of these 
two poems has no termination, and the latter no regular beginning, they may 
both be considered as forming one comidete epic,”+ The latter half was, how- 
ever, destined not only to supply the deficiencies, but to eclipse the glories of 
the former^ 

Louis Ariosto was bom of a respectable family at Reggio, 1474. After 
serving a reluctant apprenticeship of five years in the profession of the law, 
his father allowed him to pursue other studies better adapted to his taste and 
poetical genius. The elegance of his lyrical compositious in Tjatin and Italian 
recommended him to the patronage of the Cardinal Hyppolito d*Este, and of 
his brother Alphonso, who, in 1505, succeeded to the duiial throne of Ferrara. 
Ariosto’s abilities were found, however, not to be confined* to poetry, and, 
among other offices of trust, ho was employed by the duke in two important 
difdomatic negotiations with the court of Rome. But the Muses still obtained 
his principal homage, and all his secret leisure was applied to the perfecting of 

* The following is a literal translation of a succession of roemorandums in Latin at the 
head of one of his sonnets I began this by the impulse of the Lord {Domino juhmte), 
tenth September, at the dawn of day, after my morning prayers.” 

**'I must make these two verses over again, singing them, and I nuust transpose them. 
Throe o’clock a.ii., 10th October.*' 

“ I like this (Hoc 'placet), 30th October.** 

No, this docs not please me. 20th December, in the evening.** 

** February 18th, towards noon. This is now well ; however, look at it again.** 

It was generally on Friday that he occupied himself with the painful labour of correction, 
and this was also set apart by him as a day of fast and penitence.— Essaya, dt. sup. 
t “Tasso, Discorsi FoeUcL** 
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the crcat poem, which was to commemorate at once his own gratitud’e and the 
glories of the house of Este. After fourteen yearn* assiduous labour, he pre- 
sented to the Cardinal Hyppolito the first copy of his Orlando Fiirioso. The 
well-known reply of the prelate, ^yfcsser Lodomco, dove mai avete trovate tcmte 
fanfaluche f *’ “ Master Louis, wKre have you picked ux) so many trifles ? ** 
will be remembered in Italy as long as the poem itself.* 

Ariosto, siieaking of his early study of jurisprudence in one of his Satires, + 
says that he passed five years in quelle ciancie; a word, which signifies much 
the same with the epithet fanfahmlui or coglionerie, whicliever it might have 
been, imimtcd to the cardinal. Ariosto was a poot ; the cardinal was a mathe- 
matician ; and each had the very common failing of undervaluing a profession 
different from his own. The courtly librarian of the BihlioUca Esteme 
endeavours to explain away this and the subsequent conduct df Ariosto’s 
patron ; t hut the poet’s Satires, in which he alludes to the behaviour of the 
cardinal with the fine raillery”, and to his own situation with the philosophic 
independence, of Horace, furnish abundant evidence of the cold, ungenerous 
doportment of Hyppolito. § 

Notwithstanding the alienation of the cardinal, the poet still continued in 
favour with Alplionso. The jiatronage bestowed upon him, however, seems to 
have been of a very selfish and sordid comjdexiou. He was emidoyed by the 
duke in offices most vexatious to one of his studious disi»osition, and he x>assed 
three years in I’ediicing to trapqnillily a barbarous, rebellions ])rovdnc(* of the 
duchy. His adventure tlicnj with a troo\> of banditti, who abandoned a medi- 
tated attack upon him when they learned that he was the author of the 
Orlando Farioso^ is a curious instance of homage to lit(*raiy talent, which may 
serve as e. pendant to the similar unccdote recorded ot Tasso. 1| 

* All interrogation, which might remind an Englishman of that put by the great Duke of 
Cninlterlaiid to Gibbon “ What, Mr. Gibbon, scribble, scribble, scnbble still?” 

t A. M. Pietro Bembo Cardinalo. 

t “ Storia della Lett. I tab,” tom. vii. P. i. pp. 42, 43. 

^ In a satire addressed to A]u.ssandro Ariosto, he speaks o^jonly of tlie iinx>rofi tabicness 
of Ins ijoctic labours : — 

** Thanks to the Musec who reward 
So well the service of then b.ard. 

He almost may be said to lack 
A decent coat to elotlio his back.” 

And soon after, in the same epistle, he adverts with undisguised indigiiatioTi to the oppres- 
sive pati-onagc of Hyppolito : — 

“ Jf the poor stipend I reeeivc 
lias ]<;d his liiglmcss to bclicvo 
He has a right to task my foil 
Like any serfs upon his soil, 

T' enthral me with a servile chain 
That grinds my soul, his hopes ai'e vain. 

Sooner than be such household slave, 

The sternest poverty I’ll brave. 

And from his pride and presents free. 

Resume niy long-lost liberty.” 

II Ginguent, whose facts are never to bo suspected, whatever credit may be attached to 
his opinions, has related both these adventures without any qualification (Histoirc Litt4- 
raire dTtalie, tom. iv. p. S59, cl V. 291). This learned Frenchman professes to have com- 
piled his history under the desire of vindicating Italian literature from the di8fi..raging 
opinions entertained of it among his countrymen. This has led him to swell the trumpet 
of paneg 3 'ric somowliat too stoutly— indeed, much above the modest tone of the Italian 
tavani who, upon his premature death, was appointed to continue the work. Ginguine 
died before he had completed the materials for Ills ninth volume, and the hiatus supplied by 
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The latter jMrtioii of his life was passed on his own estate in eomporatiTe 
letii-emont. iJe refhsed oil pnblio employment, and, with the exception of his 
satires, and a few comedies which he prepared for the theatre committed to 
his superintendence by Alphonso, he prodnaed no new work. . His hours were 
dUigeutly occupied with the emendation axia extension of his great poem ; and 
in 1532, soon after the republication of it in forty-six cantos, os it now stands, 
he died of a disease induced by severe and sedentary application. 

Aiiosto is represented to have possessed a cheerful disposition, temperate 
liabits, and their usual concomitant, a good constitution. Barptti has quoted 
ill his memoirs of the poet, some particulars respecting him, found among the 
pa])er.s of Virginias, his natural son. He is there said not to have been a ^reat 
reador ; Horace and Catullus were the authors in whom he took most delight. 
Ills intense meditation ujion the subject of his compositions frequently be- 
trayed him into fits of abstraction, one of which is recoided. Intending, on a 
fine morning, to take his usual walk, he set out fi'om Caiqu, where he resided, 
and reached Ferrara late in the afternoon, in his slippers and robe de chombr^ 
uiimtiu'ruptcd by any one. His patrimony, thou^ small, was equal to his 
necessities. An inscri])tion wliiai ho placed over his door, is indicative of 
that moderation and love of independence which distinguished his character : 

** Farva, sed apta mihi, sed niilli obnoxia, sed non 
Sordlda, porta moo sod tamen sore domus.'* 

It does not appear probable that he was ever married. He frequently alludes 
in his poems to some object of his affections, but without naming her. His 
bronze inkstand, still preserved in the library at Ferrara, is surmounted by a 
relievo of a Cupid with his finger upon his lip, emblematic of a discreet silence 
not very common in these matters with his countrymen. He is said to have 
iiitcudod his mistress by the beautiful portrait of Ginevra (c. iv. v. ), os Tasso 
afterward shadowed out Leonora in the affecting episode of Soxdironia. This 
was giving them, according to Ariosto’s own allusion, a glorious niche in the 
temple of immortality.* 

There still existed a general affectation among the Italian scholars -of writing 
in the Latin lan^age when Ariosto dcteimined to compose an epic poem. The 
most accomplished proficients in that ancient tongue flouribhed about this 
period, and Politiaii, Pontaiio, Vida, Sannozarius, Sadolet, Bembo, had re- 
vived, both iu prose and poetry, the purity, precision, aud classic elegance 
of the Au^stan age. Politian and Lorenzo de Medici were tlic only writci's of 
the preceding century who had displayed the fecundity and poetical gi’aces of 
their vernacular tongue, and their productions had been too few and of too 
trifling a nature to establish a permanent precedent. Bembo, who wrote his 
elaborate history first in Latin, and who carried the complicated inversions, in 
fact, the idiom of that lan^ogc, into his Italian compositions, would have 
persuaded Ariosto to write his poem in the same tongue; but lie wisely replied 
that **he would rather be first among Tuscan writers than second among the 
Latin,” and, following tbc impulse of his own more discriminating taste, he 
gave, in the Orlando Furioso, such an exhibition of the fine tones and flexible 
movements of his native language as settled the question of its precedence for 
ever with his countrymen. 

Ariosto at first intended to adopt the terza rima of Dante ; indeed, the in- 
troductory vei'ses of his poem in this measure ore still pieseiTed. He soon 
abandoned it, hoivevcr, for the ottava rima, which is much better adapted to 
the light, rambling, picturesque narrative of the romantic epic.t £ very stanza 

l^fensor Salfl carries down the literary narrative only to the conclusion of the sixteenth 
century. * O. F., can. xxxv. st 15, 10. 

t The Italians, since the Ihilure of Trlsslno, have very generally adopted this measure for 
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fomishes a little picture iu iteelf, and the perpetual recurrence of the same 
rhyme produces not only a most agreeable melody to the ear, but is reiy 
favourable to a full and mere powerM development of the poet’s sentiments, 

• Instances of the •truth of this ren^k must be familiar to every reader of 
I Ariosto. It has been applied by Warton, with equal justice, to Spenser, whom 
; the similar repetition of identical cadences often leads to a copious and beau- 
tiful expansion of imagery.* Spenser’s stanza diffei's materially from the 

' Italian otUvm^ rima, in naving one more rhyme, and in 'the elongated Alex- 
andrine with which it is concluded. This gave to his verses **the long, 
majestic march,” well suited to the sober sublimity of his genius ; but the 
additional rhyme much increased its metrical diiiicnlties, already, from the 
comparative infrequency of assonances in our language, far superior to those of 
the Italian. This has few compound sounds, but, rolling wholly upon the 
five open vowels, a, «, i, o, m, affords a prodigious number of corresponding 
terminations. Hence their facility of imprwisation, Voltaire observes that* 
in the JeriLsaUm Delivered, not more than seven words terminate in u, and 
expresses his astonishment that we do not find a gi'eater monotony in the con- 
stant recnrrence of only four rhymes. + The reason may be, that in Italian 
poetry the rhyme falls both upon the penultima and the final syllable of each 
verse ; and as these two syllables in the same word turn upon different vowels, 
a greater variety is given to the melody. This double rhyming termination, 
moreover, gives an inexpressible lightness and delicacy to Italian poetry, 
very difierent from the broad comic which similar compound rh3^mes, no doubt 
from the infrequency of their application to serious subjects, communicate to 
the English. 

Ariosto is commonly moat admired for the inexhaustible fertility of his fanej’*; 
yet a large proportion of his fictions are borrowed, copied, or continuud from 
those of preceding poets. The elegant, allegories of ancient superstition, as 
they were collected or invented by Homer and Ovid, the wild adveiitiirrs of 
the iN’orman romances, the licentious merriment of the gossiping fabliaux, and 

* the enchantments of Eastern fable, have all been employed in the fabric of 
Ariosto’s epic. But, although this diminishes his claims to an inventive fancy, 
yet, on the whole, it exalts his charactef as a poet ; for these same fictions 
under the hands of preceding romancers, even of Boiardo, were cold and unin- 
teresting, or, at best, raised in the mind of the reader only a stupid admiration, 
like that occasioned by the grotesque and unmeaning wonders of a fair.y tale. 
But Ariosto inspired them with a deep and living interest ; he adorned them 

their epic poetry, while the terza rima is used for didactic and satirical composition. Tlio 
graver subjects which have engaged the attention of sonic of their poets during tlie List 
century have made hlanit vei'se {verso sciolto) more fashionable niiiong them. Cesarottl's 
Ossian, one of the earliest, may bo cited as one of the most successful examples of it. No 
nation is so skilful in a nice adaittation of style to the subject, and imitative harmony has 
been carried by tlicm to a perfection which it cun never hope to attain in any other living 
language ; for what other language is made so directly out of the elements of music ? 

* The following stanza froin*the “ Faerie Queene,” describing the habitation of Morpheus, 
** drowned deep iu drowsio tit,” may serve as an exenipliflcatioii of our meaning : — 

** And more to lull him iu his slumbers soft, 

A trickling streame from high rock tumbling downe, 

And ever drizzling raino upon the loft, 

Mixt with a mnnnuring winde much like the sowne 
Of Bwoming bees, did cast him in a swowne : 

No other noyos nor people’s trouldous cryes 
As still are wont to annoy the walled towiie 
Might there be heard ; but careless quiet lyes. 

Wrapt in etemall silence larre from enumyes.** 

i Lettre a Deodati di Tovaazi. 
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with the craceB of Bentiment and poetic ima^iy, and enlivened them by a Tein 
of wit and shrewd reflection. 

ikjiosto’s style is most highly esteemed by his countrymen. The clearness 
with which it expresses the most subtle and delicate boauties,.of sentiment may 
be eompared to Alcina's 

** Vel sottile e rado, 

Che non eopria dinansi nk dl dietio, 

Pin che le rose o 1 gi^i im chiaro vetro." 

C. vii. B. 28.* 

< 

We recollect no English poet whoso manner in any degree resembles him. La 

FontaLiie^ the most exquisite versifier of his nation, when in his least familiar 
mood, comes the nearest to him among the French. Spence remarks, that 
Spenser must have imagined Ariosto intended to write a serious romantic poem. 
Tne same opinion has been maintained by some of the Italian critics. Such, 
however, is not the impression wo receive from it. Not to mention the broad 
farce with which the narrative is occasionally chequered, as the adventures of 
CHocondOy the E'nchanted Cup^ &c., a sly, suppressed smile seems to lurk at the 
bottom even of his most serious reflections ; sometimes, indeed, it plays openly 
upon the surface of his narrative, but more frequently, after a beautiful and 
s^cr description, it breaks out, as it were, from behind a cloud, and lights up 
the whole with a gay and comic colouring. It would seem as if the uatunri 
acuteness of his potdic taste led him to discern in the TruigTUinvme mmsog^ of 
romantic fable abundant sources of the grand and beautiful, while the anti* 
chivalric character of his age, and, still more, the lively humoui of his nation, 
led him to laugh at its extravagances. Hence the delicate intermixture of 
serious and comic, which gives a most agreeable variety, though somewhat of 
a curious perplexity, to his style. 

The Orlando Fwrioso went through, six editions in the author’s lifetime, two 
of which he supervised, and it passed through sixty in the course of the same 
centuiy. Its poetic pretensions were of too exalt^ a character to allow it to 
be regarded as a mere fairy tale ; but it sorely puzzled the pedantic critics, 
both of that and of the succeeding age, to find out a justification for admitting 
it, with all its fantastic eccentricities, into the ranks of epic poetry. Multi- 
tudes liavc attacked and defended it upon this ground, and justice was not 
rendered to it until tlie inoi-e enlightened criticism of a later day set all 
things right by pointing out the distinction between the romantic and the 
classicaLt 

The cold and precise Boileau, who, like most of his countrymen, seems to 
have thought that beauty could wear only one form, and to have mistaken the 
beginnings of ancient art for its principles, quoted Horace to prove that no 
l)oet had the right to produce such grotesque combinations of the tragical and 
comic as are found in Ariosto. J In the last century, Voltaire, a critic of a 
much wider range of observation, objects to a narrow, exclusive definition of 
an epic poem, on the just ground “ that works of imagination depend so much 
on the difierent languages and tastes of the different nations among whom they 

* "A thin transparent veil, 

That all the beauties of her form discloses, 

As the clear crystal doth th* imprison'd roses." 

t Hurd and T. Warton seem to have been among the earliest English writers who insisted 
upon the distinction between the Gothic and the classical. In their application of it to 
Spenser they display a philosophical criticism, guided not so much by ancient rules as by 
the peculiar genius of modem institutions. How superior this to the pedantic dogmas of 
the French school, or of such a caviller as Bymer, whom Dryden used to quote, and Pope 
extolled as ** the best of English critics I " 

t Dissertation Critique sur TAventure de Joconde.— de Boileau, tom. IL p. 161. 
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are produced, that precise definitions must have a tendency to exclude all 
beauties that are unknown or unfamiliar to us.’* — {Easai mr la Poesie Epique . ) 
In less than forty^pages farther we find, however, that **the Orlando Furioso^ 
although popular with the mass of readers, is very inferior to the genuine epic 
poem* Voltaire’s general refiections were those of a philosopher; theii* par- 
ticular application was that of a Frenchman. 

At a later period of his life he made a recantation of this precipitate opinion ; 
and he even wen^ so far, in a parallel between the Fiirioso and the Odyssey ^ 
which he considered the model of the Italian poem, as to give a decided pre- 
ference to the former. Ariosto’s imitations of the Odyssey, however, are not 
siifiicient to authorize its being considered the model of his epic. Where these 
imitations do exist, the y are not always the happiest efibrts of his muse. The 
tedious and disgusting adventure of the Ogre, borrowed from that of the 
Cyclops Polypheme, is one of the greatest blemishes in the P’urioso. Such 
** Jack-the-giant-killing ” horrors do not blend happily with tlio airy and 
elegant fictions of the East. The familiarUy of ‘Ariosto’s manner bus an 
apparent resemblance to the simplicity of Homer’s, which vanishes upon 
nearer inspection. The unaffected ease common to both rescunbles, in the 
Italian, the fashionable breeding that grows out of a perfect intimacy with the 
forms of good society. In the Greek it is rather an artlessuess which 1 ‘esults 
iixmi never having been enibarrassed by the conventional forms of 8oci(‘ty at 
all. Ariosto is perpetually addn^ssing his reader in tlic most familiar tone of 
conversation ; Homer pursues his course >vith the undeviating dignity of an 
epic poet. He tells all' his stories, even the incredible, with an air of 
confiding truth. The Italian poet frequently qualifies his with some sly 
reference or apology, as I will not vouch for it ; I repeat only what Turpin 
has told before me :** 


“ Mettendo lo Tuipln, lo metto anch* io." * 

Ariosto's narratives are complicated and interrupted in a roost provoking 
manner. This has {pven offence to some of his warmest admirers, and to the 
severe taste of Alfieri in particular. Yet diis fault, if, indeed, it be one, seems 
imputable to the art, not to the artist. He but followed preceding romancers, 
and conformed to the laws of his peculiar species of poetry. This involution of 
the narrative may be even thought to afford a relief and an agreeable contrast, 
hy its intermixture of grave and comic incidents ; at least, this is the apology 
■set up for the same peculiarities of our own romantic drama. But, whatever 
exceptions may he taken by the acuteness or ignorance of critics at the conduct 
of the Orlando Furioso, the sagacity of its general plan is best vindicated by 
ts wide and permanent popularity in its own country. None of thoir poets is 
so universally read by the Italians ; and the epithet dvoine, which the homage 
of an enlightened few had before appropriated to Dante, had betm conferred by 
the voice of the whole nation upon the Homer of Ferrara,'^ While those who 
copied the classical models of antiquity are forgotten, Ariosto, according to the 
beantifnl eulogium of Tasso, “ Fartenao dalle vestigie degli Antichi Scrittori e 
dalle regole a Aristotile, e lotto e riletto da tutte I’eth, da tutti i sessi, note a 
tiitte le liugue, ringiuvanisce sempre nella stia foma, e vola glorioso per le 
lingue de’ mortali. ’':1: 


* Voltaire, with all his aversion to local prejudices, was too national to relish the naked 
simplicity of Homer. One of his witty reflections may show how he esteemed him. 
Speaking of Viigil’s obligations to the Greek poet, “Borne say,’* he observes, “that Homer 
made Virgil ; if so, this is, witiiout doubt, the host work he ever made 1 c’wt 

Sana donte son plus bel ouvrage*’ 

. t The name originally given to him by his rival Tasso. 

} 'Disooni Foetici, p. 3S. 
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The name of Ariosto most naturslly suggests this of Tasso, his illustrious 
hut unfortunate rival in tlu* same brilliant career of epic poetry ; for these two 
seem to hold the same relative rank, and to shed a lustre^ over the Italian 
poetry of the sixteenth century, like that reflected by Dante and Petrarch 
upon the fourteenth. The interest always attached to the misfortunes of 
genius has been heightened, in the case of Tasso, by the veil of mystery 
thrown over them ; and while his sorrows have been consecrated by the 

melodious tear*' of the poet, the causes of them have furnished a most 
fruitful subject of speculation to the historian. 

He had been early devoted by his father to the'slxidy of jurisprudence, but^ 
as with Ariosto, a love for the Muses seduced him from his severer duties. His 
father remonstrated ; but Tasso, at the age of seventeen, produced his RUmldo^ 
an epic in twelve cantos, and the admiration which it excited throughout Italy 
silenced all future opposition on the part of his parent. In 1565, Tasso, then 
twenty-one years of ago, was received into the family of the Cardinal Luigi 
d’Este, to whom he had dedicated his precocious epic. The brilliant assem- 
blage of rank and beauty at the little court of Ferrara excited the visions of the 
youthful poet, while its richly endowed libraries and learned societies furnished 
a more solid nourishment to his understanding. Under these influences, he 
was perpetually giving some new display of his poetic talent. His vein flowed 
freely in lyrical composition, and he is still regarded as one of the most perfect 
models in that saturated species of national poetry. In 1573 he T>roduced his 
Amvntat which, in spite of its conceits and pastoral extravagances, exhibited 
Buch a union of literary finish and voluptuous sentiment as was to he found in 
no other Italian poem. It was translated into all the cultivated tongues in 
Europe, and was followed, during the lifetime of its author, by more than 
twenty imitations in Italy. No valuable work over gave birth to a more 
worthless progeny. The Pastor Fido of Guarini is by far the best of these 
imitations ; but its elaborate luxury of wit is certainly not comparable to the 
simple, unsolicited beauties of the oiigliial. Tasso '\%as, however, chiefly oc- 
cupied with the composition of his givat epic. He had written six cantos in a 
few months, but he was nearly ten year^. in completing it. He wrote with the 
xapidity of genius, but corrected with scrupulous deliberation. His Zetters 
show the unwearied pains which he took to obtain the counsel of his friends, 
and his critical Discourses prove that no one could stand less in need of such 
counsel than himself. In 1575 he completed his Jerusalem Dclioered, Thus, 
before he had reached his thirty-second year, Tasso, as a lyric epic, and 
dramatic writer, may be fairly said to have earned a threefold immortality 
in the highest walks of his art. His subsequent fate shows that literary 
glory msts upon no surer basis than the accidental successes of worldly 
ambition. 

The long and rigorous imprisonment of Tasso, *by th,^ sovereign over 
whose reign his writings had thrown such a lustre, has been as fruitful a 
source of speculation as the inexplicable exile of Ovid, and in like maimer was, 
fer a long time, imputed to an indiscreet and too aspiring passion in the poet. 
At length Tiraboseni announced, in an early edition of his history, that certain 
letters and original manuscrijita of Tasso, lately discovered in the library of 
Modena, had been put into the hands of the Abbe Scrassi for the farther in- 
vestigation of the mysterious transaction. The abbe’s work appeared in 1786, 
and the facts disclosed by it clearly prove tliat the poet’s passion for Leonora 
was not, as formerly imagined, the origin of his misfortunes.* These may be 

* We are only acquainted with Sorasai’s “ Life of Tasso ” through the epitomes of Fahronl 
and Glnguen^. The latter writer seems to us to lay greater stress upon the port's passion 
for Leonora than is warranted by his tacts. Tasso dedicated, it is true, ni ny an elegant 
nonnet to her charms, and distorted her name into as many ingenious puns a>» did Potraveb 
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imputed to a variety of circumBtances, none of which, however, would have 
deeply affected a person of a less irritable or better disciplined fancy. The 
calumnies and pe^y insults which he experienced from his rivals at ue court 
of Ferrara, a clandestine attempt to publish his poem, but, more than all, cer- 
tain conscientious scruples which he entertained as to the orthodoxy of his own 
creed, gradually wrought upon his feverish imagination to such a degree as in 
a manner to unsettle his reason. He fancied that his enemies were laying 
snares for his lifp, and that they had concerted a plan for accusing him of 
heresy before the Inquisition.*^ He privately absconded from Ferra^ returned 
to it again, but soon after, ^fi^uieted by the same unhappy suspicions, left it 
precipitately a second time, without his manuscripts, without money, or any 
means of subsistence, and, alter wandering from court to court, and experieno* 
ing, in the sorrowful language of Dante, — 

“ Come sa di sale 
Lo pane altrui, e com’ & duro callc, 

Lo aoendere a *1 aalir per I’oltrui scale,” t 

he threw himself once more upon the clemency of Alphonso ; but the duke, 
already alienated from him by his past extravagances, was incensed to such a 
degree by certain intemperate expressions of anger in which the poet indulged 
on his arrival at the court, tliat he caused him to be confined in a madbousa 
(Hospital of St. Anne). 

Here, in the darkness and solitude of its meanest cell, disturbed only by the 
cries of the wretched inmates of the mansion, he languished two years under 
the severest discipline of a refractory lunatic. Montaigne, in his visit to Italy, 
saw him in this humiliating situation, and his reflections upon it are even 
colder than those which usually fall from the phlegmatic philosopher, t The 
genius of Tasso, however, broke through the gloom of his dungeon, and several 
of the lyrical compositions of his impnsoned muse were as brilliant and beauti- 
ful os in the day of her prosperity. The distempered state of his ima^nation 
seems never to have clouded the vividness of his perceptions on the subjects of 
his composition, and during the remaining five years of his confinement at Str 
Anne, he wrote, in the form of dialogues, several highly-esteemed disquisitions 
on philosophical and moral theorems. During this latter period Tasso had 
enjoyed a more commodious apartment, but the duke, probab^ dreading soms 
literary reprisal from his injured prisoner, resisted all entreaties for his release. 
This was at length effected, through the intercession of the Prince of Mantua, 
in 1586. 

Tasso quitted Ferrara without an interview with his oppressor, and spent 
the residue of his days in the south of Italy. His countrymen, affected by hie 
unmerited persecutions, received him wherever he passed with enthusiastic 

that of bis mistreai ; hut whan wo consider that tliis sort of poetical tribute is veiy common 
with^^ Italians, ^at the lady was at least ten years older than the poet, and that, in ih» 
progress of this i>asBion, he had four or five other well-attested subordinate flames, we shall 
liave little reason to believe it produced a deep impression on his character. 

* His ” Letters ” betray the some timid jealousy. He is perpetually complaining that hi» 
correspondence is watched and intercepted. 

t “ How salt the savour is of other’s bread, , 

How hard the passage to descend and climb 
By other’s stairs.”— Cabey. 

t “I felt even more spite than compassion to see him in so miserable a state, survtvUlg; 
as it were himself, unmiudfhl either of himself or hia works, which, without his concurrence, 
and before his eyes, were published to the world incorrect and deformed.”— ^asais de 
faigits, tom. v. p. 114. Montaigne doubtless exaggerated the mental degradation of Tasso, 
since it favoured a position which, in the vain love of paradox that has often distinguished 
his countrymen, he was then endeavouring to establish, viz. the superiority of stupidity and 
ignorance over genius. 
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triumph. ThQ nobility and the^tizena of Florenoe .waited upon him in a 
body, as if to make amenda.foi^the unjust strictures of their academy upon h's 
poem, and a day nus appointed by , the court of Borne for his solemn corona- 
tion in the with the poetic wreath which had formerly encircled the 

brow of Petrarch. He died a few days before the intended ceremony. His 
body, attired in a Roman to^ was accompanied to the grave by' nobles and 
ecclesiastics of the highest dignity, and his temples were decorated with the 
laurel of which his perverse fortune had defmuded him whci^ living. 

The unhappy fate of Tasso has affixed a deep stain on the character of 
Alphonso the Second. The eccentricities of his deluded fancy could not have 
justified seven years of solitary confinement, either as a medicine or as a 
punishment, least of all from the man whose name he had so loudly celebrated 
in one of the most glorious productions of modem genius. What a caustic 
commentary upon his unrelenting rigour must Alphonso have found in one of 
the opening stanzas of the JeniHalemi : 

** Tu, niflgnanlmo Alfonso, il qnal ritogli 
A1 fUror di fortano, e gnidi in porto 
Me peregrino errante, e fra gli scogli 
E fra rondo agiteto, e quasi ossorto ; 

Queate mie carte in lietafronte accogli," Ac. 

The illiberal conduct of the princes of Este, both towards Ariosto and Tasso, 
essentially diminishes their pretensions to the munificent patronage so ex- 
clusively imputed to them by their own historians, and by the eloquent pen of 
Gibbon.* A more accurate picture, perhaps, of the second Alplionso may be 
found in the concluding canto of Childe Harold^ where the poet, in the lan- 
guage of indignant sensibility, not always so judiciously directed, has rendered 
more than poetical justice to the “antique brood of Este.” 

The Jerusalem was surreptitiously published, for the first time, during 
Tasso’s imprisonment, and, notJitithstanding the extreiui} huunjuracy of its 
early editions, it went through no less than six in as many munllis. Otliei*s 
grew rich on the productions of an author who was himself languishing in the 
most abject poverty ; one example nut of many of th(‘. insecurity of literary 
property in a country where the number of distinct independent governments 
almost defeats the protection of a cojiyrigliti* 

Notwithstanding the general admiration which Jerusalem excited through- 
out Italy, it was assailed, on its first appearance, with the coarsest criticism it 
ever experienced. A cninpari.son was naturally suggested l)etw(3eu it and the 
Orlando Fnrioso, and the Italians became divided into the factions of TassUti 
and Ariostisti. The Della Cruscan Aea^lemy, just then instituted, in retalia- 
tion of some extravagant encomiums bestowed on the Jerusalem, entered into 
ail accurate, but exceedingly intemperate analysis of it, in which they degraded 
it, not only below the rival epic, but, denying it the name of a poem, s|K)ke of 
it as “ a cold and barren compilation.” It is a curious fact, that both the 

* Mnratori’s “ AntichitA Estensi *’ are expressly inteudecl to record the virtues of the 
fhmily of Esto Tirahusc.hi’s ** Sturia della Litt^tura Italiana ** is a splendid pBneg]nriG 
upon the intellciptual aohlevcments of the whole nation. More than a due share of this 
praise, however, is claimed for his native princes of Ferrara. It is amusing to see by what 
evasions the historian attempts tu justify their conduct both towards Tasso and Ariosto. 
Gibbon, who had less apology for partiality, in his laborious researches into the “Antiquities 
of tliu House of Bninswick has not temporod his encomiums of the Alphonsos with a 
single animadversion upon their illiberal conduct towards their two illustrious subjects. 

t “ Foreigners,” says Honina^ “ who ask if there are great writers in Italy now, as in 
times past, would be surprised at the number, were tliey to learn how much even the best 
of them are brought in debt by the publicatlou of their own works.* —Vicende della Lettera- 
twra, tom. ii. p. 326. 
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Della Cmscan add Frencb Academies eomihenced their career of criticism 
with an unlucky attack upon two of the most extraordinary poems in their 
lespectiTe lanraages.* 

Althoofrh Tasso was only one-and-twenty years of age when he set abont 
writing his Jerusalem, yet it is sufficiently apparent, from the sagacious criti- 
cism^ exhibited in his letters, that he brought to it a mind i:ipened by extensive 
studies and careful meditation. He had, moreover, the i^vantage of an ex- 

S erience derived both from his own previous labours and those of several 
istinguished predecessors in the same Kind of composition. The learned 
Trissiuo Had fashioned, some years before, a regular heroic poem, with pedautic 
precision, upon the models of antiquity. From this circumstance, it was so 
formal and tedious that nobody could read it. Bernardo Tasso, the father of 
Torquato, who might apply to himself, with equal justice, the reverse of the 
younger Racine’s lament, 

“ Et mol pbre inconnu d'un si glorieux fils,'* 


had commenced his celebrated Amadis with the same deference to the rules of 
Aristotle. Finding that the audiences of his friends, to whom he w^as accus- 
tomed to read the epic as it advanced, ^adually thinned off, he had the discre- 
tion to take the hint, and new cast it in a more popular and romantic form. 
Notwithsttinding these inauspicious examples, Tasso was determined to give 
to his national literature what it so much wanted, a great heroic poem ; his 
fine eye perceived at once, however, all the advantages to be derived from 
the peculiar advantages to be derived from the peculiar institutions of thf 
moderns, and, while ho conformed, in the general plan of his epic, to the, 
precepts of antiquity, ho animated it with the ])opular and more exalted 
notions of love, of chivalry, and of religion. His Jerusalem cxliibits a perfect 
combination of the romantic and the classical. 

ITic subject which he selected was inost^ppily adapted to his complicated 
design. However glcjoiny a ])icturo the Cffisades may exhibit to the rational 
historian, they are one of the most brilliant and irnposiim ever oflered to the 
eye of the ]) 0 ot. It is suq)risiiig that a subject so fhiitfm in marvellous and 
w’arlike adventure, aiid which displays the full triuinpb of Christian chivalry, 
should have been so long neglected by the Writers of epical romance. The 
plan of the Jerusalem is not without defects, which hav(5 been pointed out 
by the Italians, and bitterly ridiculed by Voltaire, whose volatile sarcasms have 
led him into one or two blunders, that have excited much wrath among some 
of Tasso’s countryinen.t The conceits which occasionally glitter on the sur- 
face of Tasso’s clear and polished style have afforded aiiotlicr and a fair 
ground for censure. Boileau’s metaxihorical distich, however, has given to 
them an undeserved importance. The epithet ti7isel {clinquant) used by him 
without any limitation, was quoted by his countiymen as fixing the value at 
once of all Tasso’s compositions, and afterward, by an easy transition, of that 
of the whole body of Italian literature. Boileau subsecmently diluted this 
couBure of the Italian poet with some partial commendations,:!: hut its ill 


* It is hardly necessary to refer to Corneille’s "Cld,” so clumsily anatomized by the 
AcadSmie Fran^aiae at the jealous instigation of Cardinal Biehclicu. 

t Among other heinous slanacrs, he had termed the musical bird “ di color van,” “ e pur. 
pureo rostro,” in Armida’s gardens, a “parrof,” and the “ fetal Donzclla ” (canto xv.), whosu 
countenance was beautiful like that of the angels,” an *• old woman," which his Italian 
censor assures his countrymen “ is much worse than a vecchia donna.*’ For the burst of 
indignation wliich these and similar sins brought upon Voltaire’s head, vide “ Annotazioiii 
al Canti,” xv. xvi.— Ital. 

t Botli Gingiien^ and some Italian critics affect to consider these commen dal ions as an 
amende honoruhle on the part of Bolicnu. They, however, amount to very little, and, like 
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eflects were visible in the unfavourable prejudices which it left on the minds 
of his owij countrymen, and on thoie of the English for nearly a century. 

The ail'ectations imputed to T«sso are to be traced to a much more remote 
origin. Petrarch’s best productions are stained with them, as are those of 
jireceding poets, Ozno da Fistoja, Guido Cavalcanti, and others,* and they 
seem to^ave flowed directly from the Proven^ale, the copious fountain of 
Italian lyrical poetry. Tiraboschi refeiTed their introduction to the influence 
of Spanish literate under the viceroys of Naples during the ktter part of the 
sixteenth centuiy/ which provoked a patriotic replication, in seven volumes, 
from the Spanish Abb^ Lampillas. The Italian had the better of his adver* 
sa^ in temper, if not in ar^ment. This false refinement was brought to its 
height during the first half of the seventeenth century, under Marini and his 
imitators, and it is somewhat maliciously intimated by Dcnina that the fonn- 
'dation of the Academy Bella Crusca corresponds with the c(ymmnccmjbnt of 
the decay of good taste, t Some of their early publications prove that they 
have at least as good a claim to be considered its promoters as Tasso, j; 

Tasso is the most lyrical of all epic poets. This often weakens the signi- 
ficance and picturesque delineation of his narrative, by giving to it an ideal 
and too general cliaracter. His eight- line stanza is frequently wrought up, 
as it were, into a miniature sonnet. He himself censures Ariosto for occasion- 
ally indulging this lyrical vein in his romance, and cites as an example the 
celebrated comparison of the virgin and the rose (can. i. s. 42). How many 
similar examples may be found in his own epic ! The gardens of Armida are 
full of them. To this cause we may perhaps ascribe the glitteiing aficctations, 
the clinquant so often noticed in his poetry. Dazzling and epigi'ammatic 
points are often solicited in sonnets. To the same cause may be referred, in 
part, the nicely-adjusted harmony of his verses. It would almost seem as if 
each stanza was meant to be set to music, as Petrarch is known to have com- 
posed many of his odes with this view.§ The melodious rhythm of Tasso's 
verse has none of the monotonouAweetness so cloying in Metustasio. It is 
diversified by all the modulations of an exquisitely sensible car. For this 
reason no Italian poet is so frequently in the mouths of the common people. 
Ariosto's familiar style and lively narrative are better suited to the popular 
apprehension ; but the lyiical melody of Tasso's triumphs over these advan- 

the Frenchman’s compliment to Yorick, have full as much of bitter as of sweet in them. 
Tlic remarks quoted by D’Olivet (Histoii^ dc I’Academie FranQaise), as having been made by 
the critic a short time previous to his death, ax's a convincing proof, on the other hand, 
tliat he was tenacious to tlie lost of his original heresy. ‘*So little,” said he, “have I 
changed, that on reviewing Tasso of late, I r^rotted exceedingly tliat I had not been more 
explicit in my strictures upon him.” He then goes on to supply the hiatus by taking up 
all the blemishes in detail which he had before only alluded to m gros. 

* These veteran versifiers have been condensed into two volumes 8vo., in an edition 
published at Florence, 1816, under the title of “ Poeti del Primo Secolo 

t Vicende della Letteratura, tom. ii. p 52. 

} A distinction seems to be authorized between the ancients and the modems in regard 
to what is considered purity of taste. The earliest writings of the former are distin ished 
by it, and it fell into decay only with the decline of the nation ; while a vicious taste is 
visible in the earliest stages of modem literature, and it has been correctod only by the 
corresponding roflnement of tlio nation, llio Greek language was written in classic purity 
from Homer until long after Greece herself had become tributary to the Boraans, and the 
Latin tongue from the time of Terence till the nation had sacrificed its liberties to its 
emperors ; while the early Italian authors, as we have already seen, the Spaniards in the 
age of Ferdinand, the English in that of Elizabeth, and the French under Francis the First 
(the epochs w'hich may fix the dawn of their resiiective literatures), seem to have been 
deeply infected w'ith a passion for conceits and quibbles, which Las been pnrified only by 
tlie diligent cultivation of ages. 

t Foscolo, “ Essay,” Ac., p. 93. 
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tagos in liis rival, and enables him literally virUm volUare per ora. It wea 
once common for the Venetian gondolim to challenge each other, and to 
respond in the verses of the Jerusalem, and .this sort of musical contest might 
be heard for hours in tho silence of a soft summer evening. The same b^n- 
tiful ballads, if we may so call these fragments of on epic, are still occasion- 
all^r chanted by the Italian peasant, who is less affected by the sublimity of 
their sentiments than the musical flow of the expression.** 

Tasso's sentiments are distinguished, in our opinion, by a moral grandeur 
surpassing that of any other Italian poet. His devout mind seems to have 
been fully inspired with the sjjirit of nis snbject. We say in our opinion, for 
an eminent German critic, F. Schlegel, is disposed to deny him this merit. 
We think in this instance he must have proposed to himself what is too fre- 
ouent ^th the Germans, an ideal and exaggerated standard of elevation. A 
mw stanzas (st. 1 to 19) in the fourth canto of the Jerusalem may be smd tp 
contain almost the whole argument of the Paradise Lost, The convocation of 
the devils in the dark abyss, f the picture of Satan, whom he injudiciously 
names Pluto, his sublime address to his confederates, in which he alludes to 
their rebellion and the subsequent creation of man, were the germs of Milton’s 
most glorious conceptions. Dante had before shadowed forth Satan, but it 
was only in the physical terrors of a hideous aspect and gigantic stature. 
Tho ancients had clothed tho Furies in the same external deformities. Tasso, 
in obedience to the superstitions of liis age, gave to the devil similar attri- 
butes, but ho invested his character with a moral sublimity which raised it 
to the rank of divine intelligences : 

** Ebbero i piCi felici allor vittoria 
Bimase a uoi d' invitto ardir la gloria.” 

** Sia destiacid ch'io voglio.” 

In the literal version of Milton, 

“ What I willgs fate.” 

Sentiments like these also give to Satan, in Paradise Lost, his superb and 
terrific majesty. Milton, however, gave a finer finish to the portrait, by 
dis])ensing altogether with the bugbear deformities of his person, and by 
depicting it as a form that 

" Had yet not lost 

All its original brightness, nor appear’d 
Less than archangel min’d.” 

It seems to us a capital mistake in Tasso to have made so little use of the 
diablerie which he lias so powierfully portrayed. Almost aU the machinations 
of the infidels in the subsequent cantos turn U])on the agency of petty 
necromancers. 

Tasso frequently deepens the expression of his pictures by some skilful moral 
allusion. How finely has he augmented the misery of tho soldier, perishing 
under a consuming drought before the walls of Jerusalem, by lecalling to his 
imagination the cool and crystal watera with which he had once been familiar : — 

* “ The influence of metrical harmony is visible In the lower classes, who commit to 
memory Uie stanzas of Tasso, and sing them without comprehending them. They even 
disfigure the language so as to moke nonsense of it, their senses deceived oil the whil^ by 
the unmeaning melody.”— Storia, &c,, tom. Iv. p. 192. 

f Tlie semi-stanza, which describes the hoarse reverberations of the infernal trumpet in 
thisTandemonium, is cited by the Italians as a happy example of imitative harmony : — 

Chiaina gli abitator dell’ ombre eteme 
II rauco snon della tartaroa tromba. 

Tramon le spoziose atre caveme, 

£ r aer cleco a quel romor rimbomba.” 
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8e aloiin glammal tra frondeggiantl rive 
Pnro vide etagnar liquido aigento, 

O gid preclpltose ir acque vive 
Per Alpe, a’d plaggia erbosa a passo lento ; * 

Quelle al vago desio forma « descrive, 

E xnlnistra materia al huo tormento ; 

Che Timagiue lor gelidae molle 
L'asciuga e acalda, e nel peuBierriboUe/* *~dBiL xilL st. 60. 

In all the manifold punishments of Dante’s Hell we remember one only in 
which the mind is made use of us a means of torture. A counterfeiter {hcUrta- 
tUre) contrasts his situation in these dismal regions with his former pleasant 
residence in the green vale of the Arno ; an allusion which adds a new sting 
to his anguish, and gives a fine moral colouring to the picture. Dante was 
the first great Ghrisnan poet that had written ; and when, in conformity with 
the charitable spirit of his age, he assigned all the ancient heathens a place 
either in his hell or purgatory, he inflicted upon them corporeal punishments 
which alone had been threatened by their poets. 

Both Ariosto and Tasso elaborated the style of their compositions with 
infinite pains. This labour, however, led them to the most o])p08ite results. 
It gave to the Furioso the airy graces of elegant conversation ; to the Geru^ 
saUrnme a stately and imposing eloquence. In this last you may often find a 
consummate art carried into affectation, as in the former natural beauty is 
sometimes degraded into vulgarity, and even obscenity. Ariosto has none of 
the national vices of style imputed to his rival, but be is tainted with the 
less exciisjiblc impurities of sentiment. It is stated by a late writer that the 
exceptionaiile passag(‘,s in the Furioso were found cross( 5 (l oiat witli a pen in a 
manuscript copy of the author, showing his intention to luive suppressed them 
at some future period. The fact does not appear probable, since the edition, 
as it now stands, with all its original blemishes, was revised and ]>ublislied by 
himself the year of his death. 

Tasso possessed a deeper, a more abstracted, and lyrical turn of thought. 
Ariosto infuses an active, worldly spirit into Iiis poetry ; his beauties are 
social, while those of his rival are rather of a solitary complexion. Ariosto’s 
muse seems to have caught the gossiping spirit of the fabliau, v, and Tasso’s 
the lyrical refinements of the Provcn^ale. Ariosto is seldom sublime like the 
other. This may be imputed to his subject, as well as to the character of his 
genius. Owing to his subject, he is more generally entertaining. The easy 
medom of his narrative often leads him into natural details much more 
affecting than the ideal generalization of Tasso. How pathetic is the dying 
scene ot Brandimarto, with the half-finished name of his mistress, Fiordiligi, 
upon his lip : — 

“ Orlando, fa che ti raccordi 
Di me nell’ orazion tue grate a Dio ; 

Nd men ti raccoiuando la mia Fiord! .... 

Me dir non potd ligi; e qui flnlo.'’t 


* “ He that the gliding rivCrs erst had seen 

Adown their verdant channels gently roll’d, 

Or falling streams, which to the valleys green 
Distill'd from tops of Alpine mountains cold. 

Those he desired in vain, new torments been 
Augmented thus with wish of comforts old ; 

Those waters cool he drank in vain conceit, 

Which more increased his thirst, increased his heat.'* ^Fairfax, 
t “ Orlando, I implore thee 

That in thy prayers my name may be commended. 

And to thy care I leave my loved Fiordi— 

Ligi he could not add ; but here he ended.” 
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Tasso could nerer have descended to this beantifol negligence of expres'* 
sion.* 

Tasso challeiiged a comparison with his predecessor in his gardens of Armida. 
The indolent and languishing repose of the one, the brisk, amorous excitement 
of the other, are in some measure characteristic of their different pencils. The 
parallel has been too often pursued for us to weary our readers with it. 

The Italians have a copious variety of nan'ative poetry, and are very nice 
in their subdivisions of it. Without attending to these, we have been guided 
‘by its chronological succession. We have hardly room to touch ujx)n the 
.iSeccMa RapUa (Rape of the Bucket) of Tassoni, the model of the mock-heroic 
poems afterwards frequent in Italy, f of Boilcau’s Lutrini^ and of the Rape of the 
Lock. Tassoni, its author, was a learned and noble Modenese, who, after a 
life passed in the heats of literacy controversies, to wliich ho had himself given 
rise, died 1635, aged seventy -one. The subject of the poem is a war between 
Modena and Bologna, at the commencement of the thirteenth century, in 
consequence of a wooden bucket having been carried off from the market-place 
in the latter city by an invading party of the former. This memorable trophy 
has been preserved down to the present day in the cathedral of Modena. 
Tassoui’s epic will confer upon it a more lasting existence. 

** The Bucket, which bo sorely had offended, 

In the Groat Tower where yet it may Iw found, 

Was from on high by ponderous chain suspended. 

And with a marble cope environ’d round. 

By portals five the entrance is defended ; 

Nor cavalier of note is tliat way bound. 

Nor pious pilgrim, but d(»tli pause to see 

The spoil so glorious of the victory.”— Cnutn 1. st 6.3. 

Gironi, in his life of the poet, triumphantly adduces, in evidence of the 
superiority of the Italian epic over the French mock-heroic poem of Boileau, 
that the subject of the former is far more insignificant than thnt of. the 
latter, and yet tlie poem has twelve chutos, being twice the number of the 
lAUrin. He might nave added that each canto contains about six hundred 
lines instead of two hundred, the average complement of the French, so that 
Tassonrs epic has the glory of being twelve times ns long as Boileau^s, and all 
about a bucket ! This is somewhat characteristic of the Italians. What 

♦ Tlic ideal, wliicli we have imputed to Tasso, may be cited, however, as a characteristic of 
tlio national lileratare, and as the in which their Jituratnre is most decidedly opposed 
to our own. With the exception of Dante and Parini, wlioso copies from life have all the 
pivMnsion of jirouf iiitpnissioiis, it would bo difficult to find a picture in the compass of Italian 
poetry executed with the fidelity to nature so observable in our good authors— so apparent 
ill every pngo of Cowper or Thomson, for example. U might be well, perhaps, for the 
English artist, if ho could embellish the minute and literal details of his own school with 
some of tlie ideal graces of the Italian. Byron may be con.sidered as having done this more 
efiectiially than any contemporary poet. Byron’s love of the ideal, it must be allowed, 
liowever, has too often bewildered him in mysticism and hyperbole. 

t Tlie Italians long disputed with great acrimony wliether this or the comic heroic poem 
of Bracciolini (Lo Schema degli Dei) was precedent in point of .ige. It appears probable 
that Tassonl’s was written first, although printed last. No country ha.s been half so^hiitflil 
as Italy in literary quarrels, and in none havo they been pursued with such bitterness and 
pertinacity. In some instances, as in that of Marini, they have even been maintained by 
as^ssinstinn. The sarcastic commentaries of Galileo upon the " Jerusalem,*' quoted in the 
vulgar edition of the “ Classics,” were found sadly mutilated by one of the offended Tiuatsti, 
into whose hands they had fallen more than two centuries after they were written ; so long 
dues a literary faction last in Italy I The Italians, inhibited from a free discussion on 
political or religions topics, enter with incredible zeal into those of a purely abstract and 
often unimportant character. 
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other people would good-hiimoaTedly endure such an interminable epic upon 
so trivial an affair, which had taken place more than four centuries before f 
To make amends, however, for the want of pungency in a satire on transac- 
tions of such an antiquated date, Tassoni has besprinkled his poem very 
Hbeially with allusions to living characters. 

We may make one general objection to the poem, that it is often too much 
in earnest for the permet keeping of the mock-heroic. The cutting of throats 
and fighting regular pitched battles are too bloody a business for^a joke. How 
much more in the genuine spirit of this species of poetry is ^tho bloodless- 
battle with the books in the ZiUrin / 

The machinery employed by Tassoni is composed of the ancient heathen 
deities. These are frequently brought upon the «tage, and are tmvestied with 
with the coaiuest comic humour. But the 4>urlesQue which reduces great 
things to little is of a grosser and much less agreeable sort than that which 
magnifies little things into great. The Jtape of the Lock owes its charms to 
the latter procc'ss. I'he importance which it gives to the elegant nothings of 
high life, its pei-petual sparkling of wit, the fairy fretwork which constitutes 
its machinery, have made it superior, as a fine piece of irony, to either of its 
foreign rivals. A Frenchman would doubtless prefer the epic regularity, pro- 
gressive action, and smooth see-saw versification of the Lutrin ; * while an 
Italian would find sufficient in the grand heroic sentiment and the voluptuous 
portraiture with which Tassoni^s unequal poem is occasionally inlaid, to 
justify his preference of it. Tlier^ is no accounting for national taste. La 
*Hari)e, the Ari.starclius of French critics, censures the gossamer machinery of 
the Rape of the Lock as the greatest defect in the j>oem. ** La Fahlc dee 
Sylphee, qu© Pope a tres inutilement cmpnintee du Conte dc Gahalis, pour eii 
faire le mcrveilleux de son poemc, n'y produit ricn dHaj^iahlc^ rien 
iViivtiressant I ” 

Italy, in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, was inundated with crude 
and insipid romances, distributed into all the varieties of epic poetry. The 
last one, however, of sufficient importance to require our notice, namely, the 
Riedardetto of Nicholas Fortiguerra, appeared as late as 1738. After two 
centuries of marvellous romance, Charlemagne and his paladins became 
rather insipid dramatis personm. What could not be handlea seriously, how- 
ever, might be ridiculed ; and the smile, half suppressed by Ariosto and Berni, 
broke out into broad buffoonery in the poem of Fortiguerra. 

The Riedardetto may be considered the Don Quixote of Italy ; for dthough 
it did not bring about that revolution in the national taste ascribed to the 
Spanish romance, yet it is, like that, an unequivocal parody upon the achieve- 
ments of knight errantry. It may be doubted whether Don Quixote itself was 
not the consequence rather than the cause of the revolution in the national 
taste. Forti^erra pursued an oxiposite method to Cervantes, and, instead of 
introducing his cracK-brained heroes into the realities of vulgar life, he made 
them cquflSly ridiculous by involving them in the most absurd caricatures of 
romantic fiction. Many of these adventures are of a licentious, and sometimes 
of a disgusting nature ; but the graceful though negligent beauties of his style 
throw an iUusive veil over the grossuess of the nan ative. Imitations of Pulci 
may be more frequently traced than of any other romantic poet. But, although 
more celebrated writers are occasionally, and the extravagances of chivalry are 
perpetually parodied by Fortiguerra, yet his object does not seem to have been 
deliberate satire so much as good-humoured jesting. What he wrote was for 

* The vemlflcatlon of the Lutrin ” is esteemed as fanltlcss as any in the language. The 
tame and monotonous flow of the best of French rhyme, however, produces an eflhe^ at 
least upon a foreign ear, which has been well likened by one of their own nation to " the 

diUildng of cold water." 
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the simple purpose of raising a laugh, not for the derision or the correction of 
the taste of his countrymen. The tendency of his poem is certainly satirical, 
yet there is not a line indicating such an intention on his part. The most, 
pointed humoitt is aimed at the clergy.* Fortigucrra was Itself a canon. 
He commenced his epic at the suggestion of some friends with whom he was 
passing a few weeks of the autumn at a hunting-seat. The conversation 
turned upon the labour bestowed by Pulci, Bemi, and Ariosto on their great 
poems ; and Fortigucrra undertook to famish, the next day, a canto of good 
poetry, exhibiting some of the peculiarities of their respective styles. Ho 
fulfilled his promise, and his friends, delighted with its sprightly graces, per- 
suaded him to pursue the epic to its present complement of thirty cantos. 
Any one acquainted with the facilities for afforded by the flexible 

organization of the Italian tongue will be the less surprised at the rapidity 
of this composition. The Ricciardetto may be looked upon as a sort of 
improvisation. 

In the following literal version of the two opening stanzas of the poem wo 
have attempted to convey some notion of the sportive temper of the original : — 


“ It will not let my busy brain alone ; 

The whim has taken me to write a tale 
In poetry, of things till now unknown, 

Or if not wholly new, yet nothing stale. 

My muse is not a daughter of the Hun, 

WiOi harp of gold and ebony ; a hale 
And buxom country lass, she sports at case. 
And, free as air, sings to the passing breeze. 


Yet, though accustom’d to the wood— its spring 
Her only beverage, and her food its mast, 

She will of heroes and of battles sing, 

The loves and high ouiprizes of the past. 

Then if she falter on so bold a wing. 

Light be the blame upon her errors cast ; 

She never studied. ; and she well may err, 

Whose home hath lieen beneath the oak and Hr." 


Fortigiiemi's introductions to his cantos are seasoned with an extremely 
pleasant wit, which Lor<l Byron has attentively studied, and, in some passiiges 
of his more fanuliar poetry, closely imitated. 4IFhe stanza, for example, in 
Beppo, beginning — 

“ She was not old, nor young, norat the yeai-s 
Which certain people call a certain aye, 

Which yet the most uncertain age appears,” Ac; 

was evidently suggested by the following in Ricciardetto : — 

“ Quando si giugne ad una certa eta^ ^ 

Gh’lo non voglio desexivervi qual 6, 

Bisogna stare allora a quel ch’un ha, 

Xe d’altro amante provor pid la fe, 

Perch^, donne me care, la beltd 
Ha r all al capo, alle spalle, ed a’ pi6 ; 

E vola si, che non si scoxge pid 
Vestigio alcun ne’ vlsi, dove fd." 


* One of the leading charauters is Perragus, who had figured in all the old epics as'eoe of 
the jnost formidable Saracen chieftains. He turns hermit with Fortiguerra, and beguilea 
his lonely winter evenings with the innocent pastime of making candles. 

“ E ne Torrlda bruma 
Quando raria k piu fredda, e piu cmdele, 
lo ml diverto in de le candele."— ill. 58. 
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Byron’8 wit, however, is pointed with a keener sarcasm, and his serious reflec- 
tions show a finer perception, both of natural and moral beauty, than beloz^ 
to the Italian. No two things are more remote from each other than senti- 
ment and satire. In Don Juan they are found side by side in almost every 
stanza. The effect is disagreeable. The heart, warmed by some picture of 
extreme beauty or pathos, is suddenly chilled by a selfish sneer, a cold-blooded 
maxim, that makes you ashamed of having been duped into a good feeling by 
the writer even for a moment. It is a melancholy reflection, that the last 
work of this extraordinary poet should be the monument alike of his genius 
and his infamy. Voltaire’s licentious epic, the Pucelle, is written in a manner, 
perhaps, moi'e nearly corresponding to that of the Italian ; but the philoso- 
phical irony, if we may so call it, which forms the substratum of the more 
familiar compositions of this witty and profligate author, is of somewhat too 
deep a cast for the light, superficial banter of Fortiguerra. 

' We have now traced the course of Italian narrative poetry down to the 
middle of the last century. It has by no means become extinct since that 
period, and, among others, an author well known here by his history of our 
revolutionary war has contributed his share to the epopee of his country, in 
his Camillo, o Vego Conquistata. Almost every Italian writer has a poetic 
vein within him, which, if it does not find a vent in sonnets or canzones, will 
flow out into more formidable compositions.* 

In glancing over the long mnge of Italian narrative poems, one may be 
natundly led to the reflection that the most prolific branch of the national 
literature is devoted exclusively to purposes of mere amusement. Brilliant 
inventions, delicate humour, and a l^autiful colouring of language, are 
lavished upon all ; but, witli the exception of the JetmoUm, we rarely meet 
with sublime or ennobling sentiment, and veiy rarely with anything like a 
moral or philosophical pur])ose. Madame de Stael has attempted to fasten a 
reproach on the whole body of Italian letters, “that, with the exception of 
their works on physical science, they have never been directed to utility.** 
The imputation applied in this almost unqualified manner is unjust. The 
language has been enriched by tin; valuable refiections of too mony historians, 
the solid labours of too many antiquaries and critics, to be thus lightly desig- 
nated. The learned lady may have found a model for her own comprehensive 
manner of philosojihizing, and an ample refutation of her assertion, in Machia- 
velli alone. In their w' 0 |||(s of imagination, however, such an imputation 
aj)pears to be well merited. The Itelians seemed to demand from these 
nothing farther than from a fine piece of music, where the heart is stirred, the 
ear soothed, but the understanding not a whit refreshed. The splendid appa- 

A contrast highly diverting to the ItalianB, who had been taught to asBociate very lofty ideas 
writh the lAiiiie of Ferragus. The conflict kept up between the devout scruples of the new 
saint and his old heathen appetites affords perpetual subjects for the profane eomi. 

* 'Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Ilembo, Varebi, Castiglione, Pignutti, Botta, and a host of 
other clasaic i»ro8o writers of Italy, have all confessed the impetus sacer,” and given birth 
to epics, lyrics, or bucolics. 

4 **Tou 8 loB ouvragps des Italiens, excepts ceux qui troitent des nciences physiques, 
n'ont Jamais pour but rutilite.” — Dc la LitUratare, dbc. 

t We say manner, not spiht. The “ Diseors isopra T. Livio,” however, require less qualL 
fleation on tlie score of their principles. They obviously fUmished the model to the ** Gran- 
deur et Decadence des Bomains,” and the same extended phUosophy which Montesquieu 
imitated in civil history, Madame de Stael has carried into literary. 

Among the historians, antiquaries, Ac., whose names are known where the language is not 
read, we might cite Guicciardini, Bombo, Sarpi, Giannone, Nardi, Davila, Denina, Muratori, 
Tiraboschi, Gravina, Bettinolli, Algarotti, Beccaria, Filanghteri, Gesarotti, Pignottl, and 
many others ; a hollow muster-roll of names that it would be somewhat ridiculous to mn 
over, did not their wide celebrity expose, in a stronger light, Madame de StabTs sweeping 
assertion. 
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ritiobs of their poets' fancy fade away from the mind of the reader, and, 
like the enchanted fabrics described in their romances, leave not a trace 
behind them. 

In the porks ' of fancy in our languace, fiction is almost Tmiversally made 
subservient to more important and nobler j^urposes. The ancient drai^, and 
novels, the modern prose drama, exhibit historical pictures of manners and 
accurate delineations of character. Most of the English poets in other walks, 
from the “moral Gower” to Cowper, Crabbe, and Wordsworth, have made 
their verses thd elegant vehicles of religious or practical truth. Even descrip- 
tive poetry in England interprets the silence of external nature into a language 
of sentiment and devotion. It is characteristic of this spirit in the nation that 
Spenser, the only one of their classic writers who has repeated the fantastic 
legends of chivalry, deemed it necessary to veil his Italian fancy in a cloud 
of allegory, which, however it may be thought to affect the poem, shows 
unequivocally the didactic intention of the poet. 

These grave and extended views are seldom visible in the ornamental 
writing of the Italians. It rarely conveys useful information, or inculcates 
moral or practical tnitli; but it is too commonly an elegant, unprofitable 
pastime. Novelle, lyrical, and epic poetry may be considered as constituting 
three princii^ streams of their lighter literature. These have continued to 
flow, with little interruption; the two first from the “golden urns” of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, the last from the early sources we have already 
traced down to the present day. Their multitudinous novelle, with all their 
varieties of tragic and comic incident, the last by far the most frequent, 
present few just portraitures of character, still fewer exam])les of sound ethics 
or wise philosophy.* In the exuberance of their sonnets and canzone, we find 
some, it is true, animated by an efficient spirit of religion or patriotism ; but 
too frequently they are of a purely amatory nature, the unsubstantial though 
brilliant exhalations of a heated fancy. The pastoral drama, the opera, and 
other beautiful varieties of invention, which, under the titles of Bemesco, 
Burlesco, Maccherdnico, and the like, have been nicely classed according to 
their diffident modifications of style and humour, while they manifest the 
mercurial temper and the originality of the nation, confirm the justice of our 
position. 

The native melody of the Italian tongue, by seducing their writers into an 
overweening attention to sound, has, doubtless, b^en in one sense prejudicial 
to thein literature. We do not mean to imply, in conformity with a vulgar 
opinion, that the language is deficient in energy or compactness. Its harmony 
is no proof of its weakness. It allows more licences of contraction than any 
other European tongue, and retains more than any other the vigorous inver- 
sions of its Latin ori^nal. Dante is the most concise of early modems, afid 
we know none superior to Alfieri, in this respect, among those of onr own age. 
Davanzati’s literal translation of Tacitus is condensed into a smaller compass 
than its original, the most sententious of ancient histories ; but still the silver 
tones of a language that almost sots itself to music, as it is spoken, must have 
an undue attraction for the harmonious ear of an Italian. Their very first 
classical model of prose composition is on obvious example of it. 

The frequency of improvisaUm is another circumstance that has naturally 
tended to introduce a less serious and thoughtful habit of composition. Above 
all, the natural perceptions of an Italian seem to be peculiarly sensible to 

* The lieavier charge of indecency lies upon many. The " Novelle of Gasti,” published as 
lata as 1S04, make the foulest tales of Boccaccio appear fair beside them. They have nm 
through several editions since their first appearance, and It tells not well for the land that a 
numerous class of readers can be found in it who take delight in banquettlng upon such 
abominable offal 
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leauty^ independent of every other quality. Any one who has been in Italy 
must hiive recognized the glimpses of a pure taste through the ram of the 
meanest beggar. The musical pieces, when first exhibited at the theatre of 
St. Carlos, are correctly pronounced upon by the Lazzaroni of Naples, and the 
mob of Florence decide with equal accuracy upon the productions of their 
iminortal school. Cellini tells us that he exposed his celebrated statue of 
Perseus in the public square by order of his patron, Duke Cosmo the First, who 
declared himself perfectly satisfied with it on learning the commendations of 
the people.* It is not extraordinary that this exquisite sensibility to the 
beautiful should have also influenced them in literary art, and have led them 
astray sMetimes from the snbstantial and the useful. Who but an Italian 
historian Would, in this practical age, so far blend fact and fiction as, for the 
sake of rhetorical effect, lo introduce into the months of his personages senti- 
ments and speeches never uttered' by them, as Botta has lately done in his 
histoiy of the American War ? 

In Justice, however, to the Italians, we must admit, that the reproach in- 
curred by too concentrated an attention to beauty, to the exclusion of more 
enlarged and useful views in their lighter compositions, does not fall upon 
this or the last century. They have imbibed a graver and more philosophical 
cast of reflection, for whicli they seem partly indebted to the influence of 
English literature. Several of their most eminent authors have either visited 
or resided in Great Britain, and the mnius of the language has been made 
known through the medium of skilful translations. Alfieri has transported 
into his tragedies the solemn spirit and vigorous characterization peculiar to 
the English. He somewhere remarks that “he could not read the language;’* 
but we are pei^suadcd his stem would never have traced the dying scene 
of Saul, had he not witnessed a representation of Macbeth. Ippolito I*indo- 
monte, in his descriptive pi('ces, has deepened the tones of his native idiom 
with the moral melancholy of Gray and Cowper. Monti’s compositions, both 
dramatic and miscellaneous, bear frequent testimony to his avowed admiration 
for Shakspearo ; and Cesnrotti, Foscolo, and Pignotti have introduced the 
“severer muses” of the North to a still wider and more familiar acquaiiitance 
with their countrymen.f Lastly, among the works of fancy which attest the 
practical scope of Italian letters in the last century, we must not omit the 
Cfiomo of Parini, the most curious and nicely-elaborated specimen of didactic 
satire produced in any age or country. Its polished irony, pointed at the 
domestic vices of the Italian nobility, indicates both the profligacy of the 
nation and the moral independence of the poet. 

The Italian language, the first-bom of those descended from the Latin, is 
also the most beautiful. It is not sumrising that a people endowed with an 
exquisite sensibility to beauty shoulci have been often led to regard this 
language rather as a means of pleasure than of utility. Wc must not, how- 
ever, so far yield to the unqualified imputation of Madame de Stael as to forget 
that they have other claims to our admiration than what arise from the inven- 
tions of the poet, or from the ideal beauties which they have revived of 
Grecian art ; that the light of genius shed upon the world in the fourteenth, 
and that of learning in the fifteenth centuiy, was all derived from Italy ; that 
her writers first unfolded the sublimity of Christian doctrines as applied to 

♦ Vita di Benvo. Cellin., tom. il. p. 339. 

t Both the prose and poetry of Foscolo are pregnant with more serious meditation and 
wanner patriotism than is usual in the works of the Italians. Pignotti, although his own 
national manner has been but little affected by his foreign erudition, lias contributed more 
than any other to extend the influence of English letters among his countrymen. His works 
abound in allusions to them, and two of his principal poems are dedicated to the memory of 
Shakspeaie and of Pope. 
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modem literatare, and by their patient philolomcal labours restored to life 
the buried literatare of antiquity ; that her schods reyiyed and exx>ounded the 
ancient code of law, since become the basis of so important a branch of juris- 
pradence both fn £uro^ and our own country ; that she origiiubted literaiy, 
and broujght to a perfection unequalled in any other language, unless it be our 
own, civil' and political history ; that she led the way in physical science and 
in &at of political philosophy ; and, finally, that of the two enlightened 
navigators who divide the gloiy of adding a new quarter to the globe, the one 
was a Genoese, *and the other a Florentine. , 

In following do^ the stream of Italian narrative poetry, we have wandered 
into so many details, especially where they would tend to throw lighlji on the 
intellectual character of the nation, that wo h|ive little room, and our readers, 
doubtless, less patience, left for a discussion of the poems which form the text 
of our article. The few stanzas descriptive of Bemi, which we have borrowed 
from the Inrmmorato^ may give -some notion of Mr. Eose’s manner. The 
translations have been noticed in several of the English journals, and we 
perfectly accord with the favourable opinion of them, whicli has been so often 
expressed that it needs not here be repeated. 

The composite style of Ariosto owes its charms to the skill with which the 
delicate tints of his irony are mixed with the sober colouring of his narrative. 
His translators have spoiled the harmony of the composition by overchaiging 
one or other of these ingredients. Harrington has caricatured his original 
into burlesque ; Hoolc has de^pided him into a most melancholy proser. The 
popularity of this latter version has been of infinite disservice to the fame 
of Ariosto, whoso aerial fancy loses all its buoyancy under the heavy hexa- 
meters of the English translator. The purity of Mr. Eose’s taste has prevented 
him from exaggerating even the beauties of his original. 


O 
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It is not our intention to go into an analj^sis, or even to discuss the merits 
.of the works at the head of this article, which we have selected only as a text 
for such reflections on the poetry and ornamental prose-writing of the Italians 
as might naturally sugf^st themselves to an English reader. The points of 
view mom which a native contemplates his own literature and those from 
which it is seen hy a foreigner are so dissimilar, that it would be hardly pos- 
sible that they should come precisely to the same results without affectation 
or servility on the part of the latter. The native, indeed, is far better qualified' 
than any&reigner can be to estimate the productions of his own countrymen ; 
but as ea(^ is enj^jected to peculiar infitiences, truth may be more likely to be 
elicited from a collision of their mutual opinions than from those exclusively 
of either. 

The Italian, although the first modem ton^e to produce what still endure 
as classical models of composition, was, of all me Komancc dialects, the last to 
be applied to literary puiposes. The poem of the Gid, which, with all its 
rawness, exhibits the frank bearing of the age in a highly poetic aspect, was 
written nearly a century previously to this event. The northern French, which 
even some Italian scholars of that day condescended to employ as the most 
popular vehicle of thought, had been richly cultivated, indemnifying itself in 
anticipation, as it were, by this extraordinaiy precocity, for the poetic sterility 
with which it has been cursed ever since. In the South, and along the shores 
of the Mediterranean, every remote comer was alive to the voice of song. A 
beautiful poetry had ripened into perfection there, and nearly perished before 
the first lispings of the Italian muse were heard, not in her own land, but at 
the court of a foreigner, in Sicily. The poets of Lombardy wrote in the 
Proven9al. The histories — and almost every city had its historian, and some 
two or three — ^were composed in Latin, or in some half-formed, discordant 
dialect of the country. “The Italian of that age,” says Tiraboschi, “more 
nearly resembled the Latin than the Tuscan does now any of her sister 
dialects.” It seemed doubtful which of the conflicting idioms would prevail, 
when a mighty genius arose, who, collecting the scattered elements toother, 
formed one of those wonderful creations which make an epoch in the history 
of civilization, and for ever fixed the destinies of his langu^e. 

We shall not trouble our readers with a particular criticism on so popular a 
work as the Divine Comedy ^ but confine ourselves to a few such desultory 
observations as have been suggested a re-pemsal of it. The Inferno is more 
frequently quoted and eulogized than any other portion of the CormneHa. It 

* [The reader may And in this article some inadvertent repetitiona of what had been said 
in two articles written some years before, and covering. In part, the same ground.] 

X. V Delia Letteratura Italians. DiCamillo Ugoni.”— 3 tom. 12nio. Brescia, 1620. 

2. * **Btoria della Letteratura Italiana. Del cavaliere Giuseppe MaffeL”— Stom. 12mo. 
l^ano, 1820. 

‘3. “Btoria della Letteratura Italiana nel secolo XVIII. di Antonio Lombardi.”— 8 tom. 
8vo. Modena, 1827-9. 
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exhibits a more marked progress of the action, and, while it affects ns by its 
deepened pictures of misery, it owes, no doubt, something to the piquant |)er- 
Bonalities which have to this day not entirely lost their relish. Notwith- 
standing this, it by no means displays the whole of its author's intellectual 
power, and so voiy various are the merits of the different portions of his epic, 
that one who has not read the whole may be truly said not to have read Dante. 
The -poet has borrowed the hints for his punishments partly from ancient 
mythology, partly from the metaphorical denunciations of Scripture, but prin- 
cipally mm his own inexhaustible fancy ; and he has adapted them to the 
specific oximes with a truly fiightM iimenuity. We could wish that he had 
made more use of the mind as a means of torture, and thus given a finer moral 
colouring to the picture. This defect is particularly conspicuous in his por- 
traiture of Satan, who far different from that spirit whose form hod not y^t 
lost idl her original brightness, is depicted in the gross and superstitious 
ten-ors of a childish imagination. This decidedly bad taste must be imputed 
to the rudeness of the age in which Dante lived. The progress of refinement 
is ^own in Tasso’s subsequent portrait of this same personage, who, ** towering 
like Caipe or huge Atlas, is sustained by that unconquerable temper which 
gives life to the yet more spiritualized conceptions of Milton. The faults of 
Dante were those of his age ; but in his elevated conceptions, in the wild 
and desolating gloom whicn he has thrown around the cit^. of the dead, the 
world saw, for the first time, the genius of modem literature fiiUy di^layed ; 
and in his ripe and vigorous versification, it beheld also, for the first time, the 
poetical capacities of a modem idiom.* 

The Purgatory relics for its interest on no strong emotion, but on a contem- 
plative moral tone, and on such luxuriant descriptions of nature as bring it 
much nearer to the style of English poetry than any other part of the work. 
It is on the Paradise, however, that Dante has lavished all the stores of his 
fancy. Yet he has not succeeded in his attempt to exhibit there a regular 
gradation of happiness ; for happiness cannot, like pain, be measured by any 
scale of physical sensations. Neither is he always successful in the notions 
which he has conveyed of the occupations of the blessed. There was no 
source whence he could derive this knowledge. The Scriptures present no de- 
terminate idea of such occupations, and the mythology of the ancients had so 
little that was consolatory in it, even to themselves, that the shade of Achilles 
is made to say, in the Odyssey, that “he had rather be the slave of the meanest 
living man than mle as a sovereign among the dead." 

Dante wisely placed the moral sources of happiness in the exercises of the 
mind. Tho most agi’eeablo of these to himself, though, perhaps, to few of his 
readers, was metapTiysical polemics. Ho had, unfoi’tunately, in his youth 
gained a prize for successful disputation at the schools, atid in oveiy page of 
these gladiatorial exhibitions we discern tlio disciple of Scotus and Aquinas. 
His maUricl is made up of light, music, and motion. These he has arranged 
in every possible variety of combination. We are borne along from one mag- 
nificent ftte to another, and as we rise in the scale of being, the motion of the 
celestial dance increases in velocity, the light shines with redoubled brilliancy, 
and the music is of a more ravisliing sweetness, until all is confounded in the 
intolerable splendours of the Deity. 

Dante has failed in hif» attempt to personify the Deity. Who, indeed, has 
not? No such personification can be effected without the aid of illustration 
from physical objects ; and how degrading are these to our conceptions of 
Omnipotence ! The repeated failures of the Italians who have attempted this 

* Dante anticipated the flnal triumph of the Italian with a generous confidence, not shared 

by the more timid scholars of his own or the succeeding age. See his eloquent apology for 
it in his "Convlto,'' especially pp. 81, 82, tom. iv., ed. 1758. See also Purg., can. xxiv. 
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in the arts of desiCT are still more conspicuous. Even the genius of Raphael 
has only furnished another proof of the impotence of his art. The advance- 
ment of taste may be again seen in Tasso’s representation of the Supreme 
Being by his attributes, and, with similar discretion, Milton, like the Grecian 
artist who drew a mantle over the countenance which he could not trust 
himself to paint, whenever he has introduced the Deity has veiled his glories 
iu a cloud. 

Tlie characters and conditions of Dante and Milton were too «analogou8 not 
to have often invited the parallel. Both took an active part in the revolutions 
of their age ; both lived to see the extinction of their own hopes and the min 
of their party ; and it was the fate of both to compose their immortal poems 
in poverty and disgrace. These circumstances, however, produced different 
effects on their minds. Milton, in soliUide and darkness, from the cheerful 
ways of men cut off, was obliged to seek inwardly that celestial light, which, 
as he pathetically laments, was denied to him from without. Hence his poem 
breathes a spirit of lofty contemplation, which is never disturbed by the im- 
purities that disfigure the page of Dante. The latter poet, an exile in a foreign 
land, condemm^d to eat the bread of dependence from the hands of his ancient 
enemies, felt the iron enter more deepl}" into his soul, and, in the spirit of his age, 
has too often made his verses the vehicle of his vindictive scorn. Both stood 
forth the sturdy champions of freedom in every form, above all, of intellectual 
freedom. The same spirit which animates the controversial writings of Miltoh 
glows with yet fiercer heat in every page of the Divim Cormdy, How does its 
author deiioumjc the abuses, the crying abuses of the Church, its hypocrisies, 
and manifold perversions of Scripture ! How boldly does lie declare his de- 
termination to proclaim the truth, that he may live lu the memory of the just 
hereafter ! His Ghibelliiie connections were, indeed, unfavourable to these 
principles ; but these connections were llie result of necessity, not of choice. His 
nardy spirit had been nursed in the last ages of the Ibijniblic : and it may be 
truly said of him that he bi*canie a Ghibellint* in the hope of again becoming a 
Florentine. The love of his native soil, as with most exiles, was a vital prin- 
ciple with him. How jjathetically does ho recall those good old times when 
the sons of Floi’onec were sure to find a grave within her walls ! Even the 
bitterness of his heart against her, whicli breaks forth in the very courts of 
heaven, piHjves, paradoxical as it may appear, the tenacity of his affection. It 
might not be easy to rouse the patriotism of a modem Italian even into this 
symptom of vitality. 

The genius of both was of the severest kind. For this reason, any display 
of their sensibility, like the light breaking tlirough a dark cloud, affects us the 
more by contrast. Such are tlie sweet pictures of domestic bliss in Paradise 
Lostf and the ti’nder tale of Francesca di Rimini in the Inferno. Both are 
sublime in the highest signification of the term ; but Milton is an ideal poet, 
and delights in gencrnlization, while Dante is the most literal of artists, and 
paints everything in detail. He refuses no imagery, however mean, that can 
illustrate his subject. This is too notorious to require exemplification. He is, 
moreover, eminently distinguished by the power of depicting his thought by a 
single vigorous touch, a manner well known in Italy under the name of 
Dasitesqjie. It would not be easy for such a verse as the following, without 
fiacrifice of idiom, to be condensed within the same compass in onr language : 

Cou viao, ch« tacendo dicea, taci.'* 

It would be interesting to trace the similarity of tastes in these great minds, 
os exhibited in their pleasures equally with their serious punuits; in their 
exqui^te seneibility to music ; iu meir early fondness for those ancient 

, * Oer. lib., dsL ■. 56. 
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romances which they have so often celebrated both in prose and verse ; but 
our limits will not allow us to pursue the subject farther. 

Dante’s epic^was ^eeied by his countrymen in that rude age with the 
general enthusi^m with which they have ever welcomed the works of genius. 
A chair was instituted at Florence for the exposition of the JDivmo Comedy^ 
and Boccaccio was the first who filled it. The oust of its author was crowned 
with laurels ; his daughter was maintained at the public excuse ; and the 
fickle Florentines vainly solicited from Ravenna the ashes of their poet» whom 
they had so bifterly persecuted when living. 

Notwithstanding all this, tho father of Italian verse has had a much less 
sensible influence on the taste of his countrymen than either of the illustrious 
triumvirate of the fourteenth century. His bold, masculine diction and his 
concentrated thought were ill suited to the effeminacy of his nation. One or 
two clumsy imitators of -him appeared in his own age ; and in ours a school 
has been formed, professing to be modelled on the severe principles of the 
trecentisti; but no one has yet arisen to bend the bow of Ulysses. 

Several poets wrote in the Tuscan or Italian dialect at the close of the 
thirteenth century wdth tolemble purity ; but their amorous effusions wouhl 
probably, like those in the Proven5al, have rapidly passed into oblivion, had 
the language not been consecrated by some established work of genius like the 
IHvina Comriicdia. It was fortunate that its author selected a subject which 
enabled liim to exhibit the peculiar tendency of Christianity and of modern 
institutions, and to demonstrate their immense superiority for poetical pur- 
poses over those of antiquity. It opened a cheering prospect to those who 
doubted the capacities of a modciTi idiom ; and, after ages of barbarism, it 
was welcomed as the sign that the watem had at length passed from the face of 
the earth. 

We have been detained long upon Dante, though somewhat contrary to our 
intention of discussing classes rather than individuals, from the circumstance 
that he constitutes in himself, if we may so say, an entire and independent 
class. Wc shall no-w proceed, as concisely as possible, to touch upon some 
of the leading peculiarities in the lyrical poetiy of the Italians, which fonns 
with them a veiy important branch of letters. 

Lyrical i)oetry is more immediately the offspring of imagination, or of deep 
feeling, than any other kind of verse, and there can be little chance of reach- 
ing to high excellence in it among a nation whose character is defective in 
tJiese qualities. The Italians are, undoubtedly, the mast jnolific in this de- 
partment, as the French are the least so, of any ]>eoi>le in Europe. Nothing 
oan be more mechanical than a French ode. Reason^ wit, pedantry, any- 
thing but inspiration, find their way into it ; and when the. poet is in ex- 
tremity, like the countryman in the fable, he calls ui)Oii the pagan gods of 
antiquity to help him out. The best ode in the language, according to La 
Harpe, is that of J. B. Rousseau on Count de Luc, in which Phoebus, or the 
Fates, Pluto, Ceres, or Cybele, figure in every stanza. There is little of the 
genuine impeius saccr in all this. Lyrical compositions, tho expression of 
natural sensibility, ore generally most abundant in the earlier periods of a 
nation’s literature. Such are the l>eautiful collections of rural minstrel^ in 
our own tongue, and the fine old ballads and songs in the Castilian, which 
last have had the advantage over ours of being imitated down to a late day 
by their most polished writers. But Italy is the only country in which lyrical 
composition, from the first, instead of assuming a plebian garh, has received all 
the perfection of literary linish, and which, amid every vicissitude of taste, has 
been cultivated by the most polished writers of the age. 

One cau.se of this is to be found in the circumstances and peculiar character 
of the father of Italian song. The life of Petrarch furnishes the most brilliai^t 
example of the triumph of letters in a country where literary celebrity has been 
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often the path to political consequence. Princes and pontiffs, cities anduniyeT- 
sitiei^ vied with each other in lavishing honours upon him. His tour through 
Italy was a sort of royal progress, the i^abitants of the cities thronging out to 
meet him, and providing a residence for him at the public •expense. 

The two most enlightened capitals in Europe contended with each other for 
the honour of his poetical coronation. His influence was solicited in the prin- 
cipal negotiations of the Italian States, and he enjoyed, at the same time, the 
confidence of the ferocious Visconti, and the accomplished Bobert of Naples. 
His immense correspondence connected him with the principal characters, both 
literary and political, throughout Europe, and his personal biography may be 
said to constitute the history of his age. 

It must be confessed that the heart of Petrarch was not insensible to this 
universal homage, and tliat his writings occasionally betray the vanity and 
caprice which indicate the spoiled child of fortune ; but^ with this moderate 
alloy of humanity, his general depoiiment exhibits a purity of principle and a 

S nerous elevation of sentiment far above the degenerate politics of his time. 

c was, indeed, the first in an age of servility, as Dante had been the last in 
an age of freedom. If he was intimate with some of the petty tyrants of Lom- 
bardy, he never prostituted his genius to the vindication of their vices. His 
political negotiations were conducted with the most generous and extended 
views for the weal of all Italy. How iud^ondently (hd he remonstrate with 
Dandolo on his war with the Genoese I How did he lift his voice a^inst 
the lawless banditti who, as foreign mei*cenaries, ravaged the fair plains of 
Ijonibardy ! How boldly, to a degree which makes it difficult to account 
for his personal safety, did he thunder his invectives against the Western 
Babylon ! 

Even his failings were those of a generous nature. Dwelling much of his 
time at a distance from his native land, ho considered himself rather as a 
citizen of Italy than of any particular district of it. He contemplated her 
with the eye of an ancient Boman, and wished to see the Imperial City once 
more resume her supremacy among the nations. This led him for a moment 
to give in to tJie brilliant illusion of liberty which Bieiizi awakened. “ Who 
would not,” he says, appealing to the Bomans, “rathey die a iioemaii than 
live a slave ?’* * But when he saw that he had been deceived, he did not at- 
tempt to conceal his indigiiation, and, in an animated expostulation with the 
tribune, ho admonishes him that he is the minister, not the master of the 
Bepublic, and that treachery to one’s country is a crime which nothing 
can expiate.t 

As he wandered amid the ruins of Borne, he contemplated with horror the 
violation of her venerable edifices, and he cedled upon the pontifls to return to 
the protection of their widowed metropolis." He was, above all, solicitous 
for the i-ecovery of the intellectual treasures of antiquity, sparing no expense 
or personal fatigue in this cause. Many of the mouldering manuscripts he 
restored or copied with his own hand ; and his beautiful transcript of the 
Epistles of Cicero is still to bo seen in the Laurentian Library at Florence. 

The influence of his example is visible in the generous emulation for letters 
kindled throughout Italy, and in the purer principles of taste which directed 
the studios of the schools. J His extensive correspondence diffused to the re- 
motest comers of Europe the sacred flame which glowed so brightly in his own 

* Epist. ad Nlc. Laurentii— Opera, p. 535. 
t FamiL Epist., lib. vil. ep. 7, p. 677, Basil ed. 

t In Florence, for example, with a population which Yillani, at the middle of the four- 
teenth century, reckons at 90,000 souls, there were from eight to ten thousand children who 
received a liberal education (Istor. Fiorent., lib. xi. cap. 93), at a time when the higher 
classeB In the rest of Europe were often unlnstructed in the elementary principles of 
knowledge. . 
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bosom ; and it may be truly said that be possessed an intellectual empire such-* 
as was never before enjoyed, and probably never can be again, in the compara- 
tively high state of ci^ization to which the world is arrived. 

It is not, howhver,^e antiquarian researches of Petrarch, nor those elaborate 
Latin compositions, which secured to him the laurel wrearii of poetry in the 
Capitol, that have kept his memoiy still green in the hearts of his country- 
meo, but those humoler effusions in his own language, which he did not 
even condescend to mention in his Letter to PosterUy^ .and which he freely 
gave away as alms to ballad-singers. It was auspicious for Italian literature 
a poet like Dante should have been followed by one of so flexible a cha- 
racter as Petrarch. It was beauty succeeding vigour. The language to which 
Dante had given all its compactness and energy was far from having reached 
the full harmony of numbers of which it was capable. He had, moreover, 
occasionally distorted it into such Latinized inversions, uncouth phrases,, 
Hebraisms and Greciams, as were foreign to the genius of the tongue. These* 
blemishes, of so little account in Dante’s extensive poem, would have been 
fatal to the lyrical pieces of Petrarch, which, like miniatures, from their 
minuteness, demand the highest finish of detail. The pains which the latter 
poet bestowed on the correction of his verses ore almost inconceivable. Some 
of them would appear, from the memoranda which he has left, to have been 
submitted to the file for weeks, nay, months, before he dismissed them. Nor 
was this fastidiousness of taste frivolous in one who was correcting, not for 
himself, but for posterity, and who, in these peculiar graces of style, was 
creating beautiful and permanent forms of expression for his countrymen. 
His acquaintance with the modem dialects, especially the Spanish and the 
Proven9al, enriched his vocabulary with many exotic beauties. His fine ear 
disposed him to refuse all but the most harmonious combinations of sound. 
He was accustomed to try the melody of his verses by the lute, and, like the 
fabled Theban, built up his elegant fabric by the charms of music. By these 
means he created a style scarcely more antiquated than that of the present 
day, and which can hardly be said to contain an obsolete pbrnse ; an assertion 
not to be ventured respecting any author in our language before the days of 
Queen Anno. Indeed, even a foreigner can hardly open a page of Petrarch 
without being struck with the precocity of a language which, Lke the vegeta- 
tion of an arctic summer, seems to have ripened mto full maturity at once. 
There is nothing analogous to this in any other tongue with which we are ac- 
quainted, unless it be the Greek, which, in the poems of Homer, appears to 
have attained its last perfection ; a circumstance which has led Cicero to re- 
mark, in his Brutusy that ** there must, doflbtless, have existed poets ante- 
cedent to Homer, since invention and Yerfection can hardly go together.’* 

The mass of Petrarch’s Italian poetry is, as is well known, of an amorous 
complexion. He was naturally of a melancholy temperament, and his unfor- 
tunate passion became with him the animating principle of being. His com- 
positions in the Latin, as well as those in the vulgar tongue, his voluminous 
correspondence, his private memoranda or confessions, which, from their 
nature, seem never to have been destined for the public eye, all exhibit this 
passion in one shape or another. Yet there have been those who have aflected 
to doubt even the existence of such a personage as Laura. 

His Sonnets and CanzMiiy chronologically arranged, exhibit pretty fairly the 
progress of his life and love, and, as such, have been judiciously used by the 
Abbs de Sade. The most trivial event seems to have stirred the poetic feeling 
within him. We find no less than four sonnets indited to his mistress’s gloves, 
and three to her eyes ; which last, styled, par excellenccy the Three Sisters, are 
in the greatest repute with his countr3rmen ; a judgment on which most ^g- 
lish critics would be at issue with them. Notwithstanding the vicious afieota- 
tion of style and the mysticism which occasionally obscure these and other 
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pieces of Petrarchp his general tone exhibits a moral dignity unknown to the 
sofdid appetites of the ancients, and an earnestness of passion raielT reflected 
from the cold glitter of the Provenfal. But it is in the verses written after 
the death of his mistress that he confesses the inspiratiqit of' Christianity, in 
the deep moral colouring which he has given to his descriptions of nature, and 
in those visions of immortal happiness which he contrasts with the sad realities 
of the present life. He dwells rather on the melancholy pleasures of retro- 
spection than those of hope ; unlike most of the poets of Italy, whose warm, 
sunny skies seem to have scattered the gloom which han^ over the poetry 
the i^orth. In this, and some other peculiarities, Dante and Petrarch 
appear to have borne greater resemblance to the English than to their own 
nation. 

Petrandi’s career, however brilliant, may serve rather as a warning than as 
g model. The querulous tone of some of his later writings, the shade of real 
sorrow which seems to come across even his brightest moments, show the utter 
inefficacy of genius and of worldly glory to procure to their possessor a sub- 
stantial happmesa. It is melanchmy to witness the aberrations of mind into 
which so fine a genius was led by unfortunate passion. The apparition of 
Laura haunted him by night as well as by day, in society and in solitude. He 
sought to divert his mind by travelling, by political or literary occupation, by 
reason and religion, but in vain. His letters and private confessions show, no 
less than his poetry, how incessantly his imagination was tortured by doubts, 
hopes, fears, nielancholy presages, regrets, and despair. She triumphed over 
the decay of her personal charms, and even over the grave, for it was a being 
of the mind ho worshipijed. There is something affecting in seeing such a 
mind as Petrarch’s feeding on this unrequited passion, and more than twenty 
years after his mistress’s death, and when on the verge of the grave himself, 
depicting her in all the bright colouring of youthful fancy, and following her 
in anti<!i])ation to that heaven where he hoped soon to be united to her. 

Pctniroh’s example, even in bis own day, was widely infections. He sarcas- 
tically coinjdains of the quantities of vei-aes sent to him for correction, from 
the fartiiest north, from Germany and the British Isles, then the Ultiina ThuU 
of civilization. The pedants of the succeeding age, it is true, wasted their 
efforts in hopeless experiments upon the ancient languages, whose chilling in- 
fluence seems to have entirely closed the hand of the native minstrel ; and it 
was not until the time of Lorenzo de’ Medici, whose correct taste led him to 
prefer tho flexible movements of a living toii^ie, that the sweet tones of the 
Italian lyre were again awakened. The excitement, however, soon became 
general, affecting all I'anks. froifl the purple prelate down to the most humble 
artisan ; and a collection of the Beauties (as we should call them) of this latter 
description of worthies has been gathered into a respectable volume, which 
Barctti assures us, with a good-natured criticism, may be compared with the 
verses of Petrarch. In all these the burden of the song is love. Those who 
did not feel could at least affect the tender passion. IjOreiizo de' Medici 
pitched upon a mistress as deliberately as Don Quixote did on his Dulcinea ; 
and Tasso sighed away his soul to a n3nnph so shadowy as sorely to have 
puzzled bis commentators till the time of Serassi. 

It M^ould be unavailing to attempt to characterize those who have followed 
in tho footsteps of the Laureate, or we might dwell on the romantic sweetness 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, the purity of Yittoria Colonua, the elaborate polish of 
Bembo, the vivaci^ of Marini, and the eloquence, the Platonic reveries, and 
rich colouring of Tasso, whose beauties and whose defects so nearly resemble 
those of his great orimnal in this department. But we have no leisure to go 
minutely into the riiades of difference between the imitators of Petrarch. One 
may regi'et that, amid their clouds of amorous incense, he can so rarely discern 
the religious or patriotic enthusiasm which animates the similar compositions 
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of t^e Spamsh poets, and whicli forms the noblest basis of lyrical poetry at all 
timea ^e wrongs of Italy, the common battle-field of the banditti of Europe 
for nearly a ceutur^^ and at the very time when her poetic vein flowed m<^ 
freely, might well liave roused the indication of her children. The com- 
paratively few specimens on this theme from Petrarch to FUiciya are justly 
regirded as the happiest eifoi*ts of the Italian lyi'e. 

The seventeenth century, so unfortunate for the national literature in all 
other respects, was marked by a bolder deviation from the eternal track of the 
Petrarchists ; & reform, indeed, which may be traced back to Casa. Among 
these innovators, Gliiabrera, whom Tiraboschi styles both Anacreon and 
Pindar, but who may be content with the former of these appellations, and 
Filicaja, who has found in the Christian faith sources of a sublimity that 
Pindar could never reach, are the most coiupicuous. Their salutaiy example 
has not been lost on the modern Italian writers. 

Some of the ancients have made a distinct division of lyrical poetry, under 
the title of 'tnelicua* If, as it would seem, they mean something of a more 
calm and uniform tenour than the impetuous ditlirambic flow ; something in 
which symmetry of form and melody of versification are chiefly considered ; 
in which, in fine, the effeminate beauties of sentiment are preferred to the 
more hardy conceptions of fancy, the term may be significant of the great mass 
of Italian lyrics. Hut we fear that we have insisted too far on their defects* 
Our criticism has bcMUi formed rather on the average than on the highest 
speciincns of the art. In this way the very luxuriance of the soil is a disad- 
vantage to it. The sins of exuberance, however, are much more corrigible 
than those of sterility, which fall upon this department of poetry in almost 
every other nation. We mu.st remember, too, that no i>ooplc has exhibited 
the passion of love under such a variety of beaiitii'ul a->pects, and that, after 
all, although the amount be comparatively small, no other modem nation can 
probably protluce so many examples of the very highest lyrical ins]>iration. 

But it is time that we should rotum to the romantic epics, the most im- 
portant, and, perliaps, the most prolific branch of the ornamental literature 
of the Italians. They have been distributed into a great variety of classes 
by their own critics. We shall confine eJur remarks to some of their most 
eminent models, without regard to their classification. 

Those who exjwct to find in these ]>oems the same temper which animates 
the old English tales of chivalry, will be disappointed. A much more correct 
notion of their manner may Ikj fomied from Mr. Ellis’s Bemesque (if we may 
be allowed a significant term) recapitulations of these latter. In short, they 
are the marvels of an heroic age, told with the fine incredulous air of a polite 
one. It is this contrast of the dignity of the matter with the familiarity of 
the manner of narration that has occasioned among their countrymen so many 
animated dis])utes respecting the serious or satirical intentions of Pulci, 
Ariosto, Bcrni, and the rest. 

. The Italians, although they liave brought tales of chivalry to higher per- 
fection than any other i)eople in the world, are, of all others, in their character 
the most anti-chivalrous. Their early republican institutions, which brought 
all classes nearly to the same level, were obviously unfavourable to the spirit 
of chivalry. Commerce became the road to preferment. Wealtli was &eir 
pedigree, and their patent of nobility. The magnificent Medici were bankers 
and merchants ; and the ancient ai'istocracy of Venice employed their capital 
in traffic until an advanced period of the Republic. Courage, so essential in 
the character of a knight, was of little account in the busy communities of 
Ital^. Like Carthage of old, they trusty their defence to mercenaries, first 
foreign, and afterwards native, but who in every instance fought for hire, not 


A'uoniiii, Edyl. iv. 54.— Cicero, De Opt. Gen. Oratorom, i. 
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honour, selling themselves, and often their employers, to the high^ bidder ; 
and who, cased in impenetrable mail, fought with so Uttle personal hazard, 
that Machiavelli has related more than one infamous encounter in which the 
only lives lost wore from suffocation under their ponderous panoplies. So low 
had the military reputation of the Italians declined, that in the war of the 
Neapolitan succession in 1502, it was thought necessary for thirteen of their 
body to vindicate the national character from the imputation of cowardice by 
solemn defiance and battle against an equal number of French knights, in 
presence of the hostile armies. 

Hence other arts came to he studied than that of war — the arts of diplomacy 
and intrigue. Hence statesmen were formed, but not soldiers. The campaign 
was fought iu the cabinet instead of the field. Every spring of cunning and 
corruption was essayed, and an insidious policy came into vogue, in which, as 
the philosopher, who has digested its principles into a system, informs us, 
‘*the failure, not the atrocity of a doe^ was considered disgraceful.”* The 
law of honour became different with the Italians from what it was with other * 
nations. Conspiracy was profoiTcd to open defiance, and assassination was a 
legitimate method of revenge. The State of Venice condescended to employ a 
secret agent against the life of Francis Sforza ; and the noblest escutcheons in 
Italy, those of Este and the Medici, were stained \vith the crimes of fratricide 
and incest. 

In this general moral turpitude, the literature of Italy was rapidly rising to 
its highest perfection. There was scarcely a petty state which, in the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and hegiuniug of the sixteenth centuries, had not made 
brilliant advances in elegant prose, puetr 3 % or the aris of design. Intellectual 
culture was widely diffused, and men of the highest rank devoted themselves 
with eagerness to the occupation of letters ; this, too, at a time when learning 
iu .other countries was banished to colleges and cloisters 5 when books were not 
always essential iu the education of a gentleman. Du Guescliu, the flower of 
French chivalry iu the fourteenth centu^, could not read a word. Castiglione, 
in his Oortegiano, has given us so pleasing a picture of the recreations of the 
little court of Urbino, ou(‘ of the many into which Italy was distributed at the 
close of the fifteenth century, as to suggest an exalted notion of its taste and 
cultivated habits ; and Guicciardini has described, with all the eloquence of 
regret, the flourishing condition of his country at the same period, ere the 
stonn had descended on her beautiful valleys. In all this we see the charac- 
teristics of a highly polished state of society, but none of the liai’dy virtues of 
chivalry. 

It was precisely in such a state of society, light, lively, and licentious, 
possessed of a high relish for the beauties of imagination, but without moral 
mgnity, or even a just moral sense, that the Muse of romance first appeared in 
Italy ; and it was not to be ex])ected that she would retain there her mogestic 
Castilian port, or the frank, cordial bearing which endeared her to our Norman 
ancestors. In fact, the Italian fancy seems to have caught rather the gay, 
gossiping temper of the fabliaux. The most familiar and groti*sque adventures 
are mixed in with the most serious, and even these last are related in a fine 
tone of ironical pleasantry. Magnificent inventions are recommended by 
agreeable Illusions of stylo ; ’ but they not unfrequently furnish a flimsy 
drapery for impurity of sentiment. The high devotion and general moral 
aspect of our English Faerie Q^eene are not characteristic, with a few eminent 
exceptions, of Italian tales of chivalry, iu which we too often find the best 
interests of our nature exposed to all the licence of frivolous banter. Pulci, 
who has furnished an apology for the infamous Pucelle,^ and Fortiguerra, with 

* Machiavelli, Istor. Fior., 1. vi. 

t Bee Voltaire's preface to it. Chapelaln's prosy poem on the same sulJiiect. La Pncelle 
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their schoq^ of imitators, may afford abundant examples to the curious in 
these matters. 

The first successful models of the romantic epic were exhibited at the table 
of Lorenzo de' Medici ; that remarkable man, who, as Machiavelli says of him, 
“seemed to unite in his person two distinct natures” — who could pass from 
the severe duties of the council-chamber to mingle in the dances of the people, 
and from the abstractions of his favourite philosophy to the broad merriment 
of a convivial table. Amid all the elegance of the Medici, however — of Lorenzo 
and Leo X. — there seems to have been a lurking appetite for vulgar pleasure, 
at least if we may judge from the coarse, satirical repartee which Franco and 
his friend Pulci poured out upon one another for the entertainment of their 
patron, and the still more bald buffoonery which enlightened the palace of his 
pontifical son. 

The Stanze of Politian, however, exhibit no trace of this obliquity of taste. 
This fra^ent of an epic, almost too brief for ciiticism, like a prelude to some ‘ 
beautiful air, seems to have opened the way to those delightful creations of the 
Muse which so rapidly followed, and to have contained within itself their 
various elements of beauty : the invention of Boiardo, the picturesque narra- 
tive of Ariosto, and Tasso’s flush of colour. Every stanza is music to the ear, 
and affords a distinct picture to the eye. Unfortunately, Politian was soon 
seduced by the fashion of the ago from the culture of his native tongue. 
Probably no Italian poet of equid promise was ever sacrificed to the manes 
of antiquity. His voluminous Latin labours are now forgotten, and this 
fragment ef an epic affords almost the only point firom which he is still 
contemplated by posterity. 

PulcLS MorgwtUe is the first thoroughbred romance of chivalry which the 
Italians have received as text of the tmigue. It is fashioned, much more 
literally than any of its successors, on Turpin*s Chrtynicle, that gross medley 
of fact and fable, too barren for romance, too false for history ; the dungliill 
from which have shot up, nevertheless, the bright flowers of French and 
Italian fiction. In like manner as in this, religion, not love, is the principle 
of Pulci’s action.' The theological talk of his devils may remind one of the 
prosy conference of Roland and Feiracute*; and, strange to say, he is the only 
one of the eminent Italian poets who has adopted from the chronicle the cele- 
brated rout at Roncesviilles. In his concluding cantos, which those who have 
censured him as a purely satirical or burlesque poet cau have hardly reached, 
Pulci, throwing off the vulgar trammels which seem to have oppressed his 
genius, rises into the noblest conceptions of poetry, and describes the tramcal 
catastrophe with all the eloquence of pathos and moral grandeur. Had he 
written often thus, the Morgante would now be resorted to by native purists, 
not merely as the well of Tuscan undefiled, but as the genuine fount of epic 
in^iration. 

From the rank and milita^ profession of Boiardo, it might be expected that 
his poem, the Orlando InnamorcitOf would display more of the lofty tone of 
chivalry than is usual with his countrymen ; but, with some exceptions, the 
portrait of Ruggiero, for example, it will be difficult to discern this. He, 
however, excels them all in a certain force of characterizing; and in an inex- 
haustible fertility of invention. His dramatis personoSf continued by Ariosto, 
might afford an* excellent subject for a pai-allcl, which we have not room to 
discuss. In general, he may be said to sculpture where Ariosto paints. His 
heroes assume a fiercer and more indomitable aspect, and his Amazonian 
females a more glaring and less fastidious coquetry. But it is in the regions 
of pure fancy that his muse delights to sport, where, instead of the cold coh- 

d'Orleans," lives now only in the satire of Boilsau. It was the hard fate of the Heroine of 
Orleans to he canonized in a dull epic, and damned in a witty one. 
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ceptions of a Northein brain, which make up the machinery of Mci, we are 
introduced to the delicate fairies of the East, to gardens blooming in the 
midst of the desert, to palaces of crystal, win^d steeds, enchanted amtour, 
and 1^ the my fabric of Oriental mythology. It has been tlfe singular fate of 
Boiardo ta nave had his story continued and excelled by one poet, and his 
style reformed by another, until his own original work, and even his name, 
have passed into comparative oblivion. Berni’s r\facimento is perhaps the 
most remarkable instance of the triumph of style on record. Eveiy stimza 
reflects the sense of the original ; yet such is the fascinatioh of his diction^ 
compared with the provincial barbarism of his predecessor, as to remind one 
of those mutations in romance where some old and withered hag is suddenly 
transformed into a blooming fairy. It may be doubted whether this coula 
have succeeded so completely in a language where the beauties of style are less 
appreciated. Dryden has m^e a simile attempt in the Canterbury Tales; but 
who does not prefer the racy, romantic sweetness of Chaucer % 

The Orlando Furioso^ from its superior literary execution, as well as from its 
union of all the peculiarities of Italian tales of chivalry, may be taken as the 
representative of the whole species. Some of the national critics have con- 
demned, imd some have endeavoured to justify these peculiarities of the 
romantic epopee ; its complicated narrative and provoking intermptions, its 
transitions liom the pavest to the most familiar topics, its lawless extra- 
vagance of fiction, and other deviations from the statutes of antiquity~but 
very few have attempted to explain them on just and philosophical principles. 
The romantic eccentricities of the Italian poets are not to be impured either to 
inattention or iterance. Most of them were accomplished scholars, and went 
to their work with all the forecast of consummate artists, Boiardo was so well 
versed in the ancient tongues as to have made accurate translations of 
Herodotus and Apuleius. Ariosto was such an elegant Latinist, that even the 
classic Bembo did not disdain to learn from him the mysteries of Horace. He 
consulted his friends over and over again on the di82)osition of his fable, 
assigning to them the most suifleient reasons for its complicated textui’e. In 
like manner, Tasso shows, in his Poetical Discou/rses, how deeply he had 
revolved the principles of his art, and his Letiers prove his dextejity in the 
application of these principles to his own compositions. These illustrious 
minds understood well the difference between copying the ancients and copy- 
ing nature. They knew that to write by the rales of the former is not 
to write like them ; that the genius of our institutions requires new and 
peculiar forms of expression ; that nothing is more fantastic tlian a modem 
antique ; and they wisely left the attempt and the failure to such spiritless 
pedants as Trissino. 

The ditference subsisting between the ancients and moderns, in the constitu- 
tion of society, amply justifies the different principles on which they have 
proceeded in their works of imagination, llaiigion, love, honour — ^what 
diflerent ideas are conveyed by these terms in these different periods of 
history ! * The love of country was the pervading feeling which, in the 
ancient Greek or Roman, seems to have absorbed every other, and to have 
obliterated, us it were, the moral idiosyncrasy of the individual, while with 
the moderns it is the indimdwil who stands forward in principal relief. His 
loves, his private feuds and personal adventures, form the object almost of 
exclusive attention. Hence, in the classical fable, strict unity of action and 

* How feeble, as an operative principle, mnat religion have been among a people who 
openly avowed it to be the creation of their own poets I "Homer and Hesiod,*' says Hero, 
dotus, " created the theogony of the Greek^ assigning to the gods their various titles, elm. 
xacters, and forms. ''—JETerod. ii. 63. Religion, it is well known, was a principal basis of 
modem chivalry. 
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conceiitration of interest are demanded, while in the romantic, the object is 
best attained by variety of action and diversity of interest, and the threads of 
personal adventure separately conducted, and perpetually intersecting each 
other, make up the complicated texture of the fable. Hence it becomes so 
exceedingly dimcult to discern who is the real hero, and what the main action 
in such poems as the Inmamorato and Furioso. Hence, too, the episode, the 
accident, if we may so say, of the classical epic, becomes the essence of the 
romantic. On Ahis explication, Tasso’s delightful excursions, his adventures 
of Sophronia and Erminia, so often condemned as excrescences, may bo 
admired as perfectly legitimate beauties. 

The poems of Homer were intended as historical compositions. They were 
revered and quoted os such by the most circumspect of the national waiters, 
as Thucydides and Stmho, for example. Tlie romantic poets, on the other 
hand, seem to have intended nothing beyond a m(;ro dilasaemmt of the . 
imagination. The old Norman epics, it is true, exhibit a wonderful coinci- 
henco in their delineations of manners with the contemporaiy chronicles. 
But this is not the spirit of Italian romance, which has rarely had any higher 
ostensilde aim than that of pure amusement. 

Scritta cosi come la penna getta, 

Per fnggir I’ozio, e non per cercar gloria,” 

and which was right, therefore, in seeking its materials in the wildest 
extravagances of liction, the magnaiiime 'menzogne of chivalry, and the 
brilliant chimeras ot the East. 

The immortal epics of Ariosto and Tasso are too generally known to require 
from us any particular analysis. Some light, however, may he reflected on 
these ijoets from a contrast of their peculiarities. The period in which Tasso 
wrote was one of high religious fermentation. The Turks, who ha<l so long 
overawed Europe, had recently been discomfited in the memorable sea-fight of 
l.epaiito, and the kindling enthusiasm of the nations seemed to threaten for 
ti moment to revive the follies of the crusades. Tasso’s character was of a 
kind to he peculiarly sensible to these influences. His soul was penetrated 
with religious fervour, to which, as Serassi has shown, more than to any cause 
of mysterious passion, arc* to be imputed his occasional mental aberrations. 
He was distin^iished, moreover, by nis chivalrous personal valour, put to the 
test in more than one hazardous encounter ; and he was reckoned the most 
expert swordsman of his time. Tasso’s {)ccii]iarities of character were singu- 
laiuy suited to his subject. He has availed himself of this to the full, in 
exhibiting the resources and triumphs of Christian cbivalry. The intellectual 
rather than the physical attributes of his supernatural agents, his solemn 
meditations on the fragility of earthly glory, and the noble ardour with which 
he leads us to aspire after an imperishable crown, give to his epic a moral 
grandeur which no preceding poet had ever reached. It has been objected to 
him, however, that he preferred the intervention of subordinate agents to 
that of the Deity ; but the God of the Christians cannot be introduced like 
those of Pagan mythology. They espoused the opposite sides of the contest ; 
but, wherever He appears, the balance is no longer suspended, and the poetical 
interest is consequently destroyed. 

^ “ Yictrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.” 

This might he sublime wdth the ancients, but would be blasphemous and 
absurd with the modems, and Tasso judged wisely in availing himself of 
inferior and intermediate ministers. 

Ariosto’s various subject, 

•( Le donne, i cavalier’, Tarme, gU amoil,” 
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was equally well suited with Tasso's to his own various and flexible genius. 
It did not, indeed, admit of the same moral elevation, in which he was himself 
perhaps deficient, but it embiiiced within its range every variety of human 
.passion and portraiture. Tasso was of a solitary, as Ariosto was of a social 
temper. He had no acquaintance ^th affairs, and Gravina accuses him of 
.'drawing his knowledge from books* instead of men. He turned his thon^ts 
inward, and matured them by deep and serious meditation. He had nomof 
Ihe volatile talents of his rival, who seems to have parted Wltli his brilliant 
•fancies as readilv as the tree gives up its leaves in autumn. Ariosto was a 
man of the world, and in his philosophy may be styled an Epicurean. His 
satires show a familiarity with the practical concerns of life, and a deep insight 
into the chfuncters of men. His conceptions, however, were of the earui; 
and his pure dlyle, which may be compared with Alcina’s transparent drapery, 
too often reveals to us the grossest impurity of thought. 

The muse of Tasso was of a heavenly nature, and nourished herself with 
celestial visions and ideal forms of beauty. He was a disciple of Plato, and 
hence the source of his general elevation of thought, and too often of his 
mystical abstraction. The healthful bloom of his language imparts an inex- 
pressible charm to the purity of his sentiments, and it is truly astonishing 
that so chaste and dignified a composition should have been produced in an 
age and court so corrupt. 

Both of these great artists elaborated their style with the utmost care, but 
with totally different results. This frequently gave to Tasso’s verse the ^ish 
of a lyrical, or rather, of a musical composition ; for many of his stanzas have 
less resemblance to the magnificent rhythm of Petrarch than to the melodious 
monotony of Metastasio. This must be considered a violation of the true epic 
style. It is sin^lar that Tasso himself, in one of his poetical criticisms, should 
have objected this very defect to his rival.* The elahoration of Ariosto, on 
the other hand, resulted in that exquisite negligence, or, rather, artlessness 
of expression, so easy in appearance, hut so difficult in reality to be 
imitated : — 

“ Facir verai cho costan tanta pena." 

The J^rvmUm Delivered is placed, by the nice discrimination of the Italian 
critics, at the head of their heroic epics. In its essence, however, it- is strictly 
romantic, though in its form it is accommodated to the general proportions of 
the antique. In Ariosto’s complicated fable it is difficult to discern either- a 
leading hero or a predominant action. Sismondi applauds Ginguen4 for having 
discovered this hero in Ruggiero. But both those writers might have found 
this discovery where it was revealed more than two centuries ago, in Tasso’s 
own Diacm.vrses.'^ We doubt, however, its accuracy, and cannot but think that 
the prominent part assigned to Orlando, from whom the poem derives its 
name, manifests a different intention in the author. 

The stately and imposing beauties of Tasso’s epic have rendered it generally 
the most acceptable to foreigners, while the volatile graces of Ariosto have 
made him most popular with his own nation. Both poets have had the rare 
felicity, not only of obtaining the applause of the learned, but of circulating 
among the humblest classes of their countrymen. Fragments of the Fwrioso 
are still recited by the lazzaroni of Kaples, as those of the Jerusalem once 
were by the gondoliers of Venice, where this beautiful epic, broken up into 
ballads, might be heard for miles along the canals on a tranquil summer 
evening. ‘"Had Boileau," who so bitterly sneers at the cUnqyxmt of Tasso, 

heard these musical contests,” says Voltaire, **he would have had nothing 
to say,” ^ It is worthy of remark, that these two celebrated poems, together 


* Dlscorsi Poetici, iii. 
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with the Aminta, the Pastor Fido, and the So(fchia were nil produced 

within the brief compass of a century, in the |>etty principality of the hoaso 
of £sto, which Ihus seemed to indemnify itself for its scanty territory by ita 
aii^le acquisitions in the intellectual world. 

^e mass of epical imitations in Italy, both of Ariosto and Tasso, especially 
the former, is ^rfectly overwhelming. Nor is it easy to understand 
patience with which the Italians have resigned themselves to these intermin- . 
able poems of seventy, eighty, or even ninety thousand verses each. Many 
of them, it must be admitted, are the work of men of real genius, and, in a 
literature less fruitful in epic excellence, would have ^ven a wide celebrity to^ 
their authors ; and the amount of others of less note, in a department so rarely 
attempted in other countries, shows in the nation at large A. wonderful 
fecundi^ of fancy. 

The Italians, desirous of combining as many attractions as possible, andT 
extremely sensible to harmony, have not, as hius been the case in France and 
England," divested their romances of the music of verse. They have rarely 
adopted a national subject for their story, but have condescended to borrow 
those of the old Norman minstrels ; and in conformity with the characteristic 
temperament of the nation, they have almost always preferred the mercurial 
temper of the court of Charlemagne to the more sober comidexion of the- 
iWnd Table.* 

With a few exceptions, the romantic poets, since the time of Ariosto, 
^pear to have gained as little in elevation of sentiment as in national feeling. 
The nice classification of their critics seems to relate only to their varieties of 
comic character, and as we descend to a later period, the fine, equivocal raillery 
of the older romances degenerates into a broad and undisguised burlesque. In 
the latter class, the Ricciardetto of Fortiguerra is a jest rather than a satire 
upon tales of chivalry. The singular union which this work e^bits of 
elegance of style and homeliness of subject, may have furnished, especially 
in its introduction, the model of that species of poetry which Lord Byron has 
familiarized us with in Don Jium, where the contrast of sentiment and satire, 
of vivid passion and chill misanthropy; of images of beauty and splenetic 
sarcasm, may remind one of the whimsical combinations in Alpine scenery, 
where the strawbeny blooms on the verge of a snow-wreath. 

The Italians claim to have given the first models of mock-heroic poetry in 
modern times. The Secchia RapUa of Tassoni has the merit of a graceful 
versification, exhibiting many exquisite pictures of voluptuous repose, and 
some passages of an imposing grandeur. But these accord ill with tlie vulgar 
merriment and general burlesque tone of the piece, which, on tlie whole, pre- 
sents a strange medley of beauties and blemishes ^mixed up promiscuously 
together. Twelve cantos of hard fighting and cutting of throats are far too 
serious for a joke. The bloodless battle of the hooks in the Lutrin, or those of 
the pot-valiant heroes of Knickerbocker, are in much better keeping. Tho 
Italians have no poetry of a mezzo carattere like our Rape of the Loek,^ where 
a fine atmosphere of irony pervades the piece, and gives life to every character 
in it. They appear to delight in that kind of tmvestie which reduces great 
things into little, but which is of a much less spiritual nature than that which 
exalts little things into great. Parini’s exquisite Gionm^ if tho satire had not 
rather too shaiqi an edge, might iurnish an exception to both these remarks. 

But it is time that we should turn to the Novelle, those delightful “tales of 
pleasantry and love,” which form one of the most copious departments of the 

' ♦ The French antiquary, Tressan, famishes an exception to the general criticism of his 
countrymen, in admitting the superiority of this latter class of romances over those of 
Charlemagne. * 

t Figgotti, Stor. del Toscana, tcm. x. p. 132. 
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Aational literfftuze. And here we may remaric two peculiarities ; firet, that 
similar taks ip ^France and Etaglaud fell entirely into neglect after the fifteenth 
ceutu}^, while in Italy they have been oultivated with the most unwearied 
acuity from thejh a&rllo^ appean^clb tp the t»*esent hour ; Mcondly, that in 
both the fbtmer'ODuntiaaatha /diUcmx were autfbst universally ezhimted in a 
poetical dceas; while in Italy, icontrsrr to thp popular taste on all other occa- 
siona, they have bSeft^sa unlmrtnjy eshibited in psose^ These peouliarities arP 
Undoubtedly to be ,hdpated tO'the influence of Irocaaccio, who^e transcendent 
genius gave a permauant popularity to this kind of cotnpoaition, and finsUy 
determined the forma of elegant prose with his nation. 

The aT)pearance of the Decameron is, in some points of view, as remarkable 
a phenomenon as that of the JHimc Comedy. It fuisilslies the only example 
on record of the almost simuttaneous developnient of prose and poetry in the 
■literature of a nation. The earliest prose of any pretended literary value in the 
Greek -tongue, the most precocious of any of antiquity, must be placed near 
four centuries after the poems of Hornet. To descend to modem times, the 
Spaniards have little work, El Conde Ltuxtnor, nearly contemporary with the 
Decameron, wriUen on somewhat of a similar plan, W fax more didactic in 
its purport. Its style, though marked by a certain freshness and niaiveUy the 
healtiiy beauties of an infant dialect, has nothing of a classical finish ; to which, 
indeed, Gastilian prose, notwitlistanding its fine old chronicles and romances, 
<'an make no pretension before the close of the fifteenth century. In France, 
a still later period must be assigned for this perfection. Haute, it is tme, 
speaks of the peculiar suitableness of the French language in his day for prose 
narration, on account of its flexibility and freedom ;* but Haute had few and 
very inade(iuate standards of comptaibon, and exi»ericnco has shown how many 
ages of purification it was to undergo before it could become the vehicle of 
elegant eomjiosition. Pascal’s Provhicfal Letters furnish, in the opinion of the 
national critics, the earliest specimen of good prose. It would be more diflicult 
to agree ux)ou the author, or the period, that arrested the fleeting forms of ex- 
pri'ssion in our own lan^age ; but we certainly could not venture upon an 
earlier date than the conclusion of the seventeenth century. 

The style of the Decameron exhibits the full maturity of an Augustan age. 
The finish of its periods, its long, I^atinized involutions, but especially its re- 
dundancy and Asiatic luxury of expression, vices imputed to Cicero J)y his 
own contemporaries, as Quintilian informs us, reveal to us the model on which 
Boccaccio ililigently formed himself. In the more elevated parts of liis subject 
ho reaches to an eloquence not unworthy of the Roman orator himself. The in- 
troductions to his novels, chiefly descriptive, arc adorned with all the music and 
tlio colouring of poetry ; much too poetic, indeed, for the prose of any other 
tongue. It cannot be doubled that tliis brilliant piece of mechanism has had 
an immense influence on the Italians, both in seducing them into a too ex- 
clusive alt(‘iition to mere beauties of style, and in leading them to solii'it 
such beauties in graver and less ax)propriate subjects than those of imro 
invention. 

In the celebrated description of the Plague, however, Boccaccio has shown a 
muscular energy of diction quite worthy of the pen of Thucydides. Yet there 
is no satisfactory evidence that he had road the similar performance of the 
Greek historian, and the coigccture of Baldelli to that eflect is founded only 
on a resemblance of some detached passages, which might well occur in treat- 
ing of a similar disease, t In the delineation of its feamd moral consequences, 
Boccaccio has undoubtedly surpassed his predecessor. It is singular that of 
the three celebrated narratives of this distemper, that bv the Englishman, He 
Foe, is by far the most circumstantial in its details, and yet that he was the 

* Be Vulg. iBloq., Ubw L oapi z. t Vita dl Boccaccio, lib. iL a 2, note. 
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only one of the three historians who was not an eyewitness to what he relttos.* 
The Plague of London happened in^e y^ sacceedmg his birth. 

The Italian novelists have foUowed so (^osely in the Track of Boocacdo, thalf 
we may disenss their general attHImtes withotit narti(;^kr referwce. to hihi, 
their beauties and their blemishes varying only in degree. They rdnsaclced 
every quartet for their inventions : Easters IXanMoifnbUaux, domestic 

history, tradition, and vulgar contempor&iy anecdote. They even helped them- 
selves, pleniif manihus, to one auother^S fancies, particularly filching from the 
Ikcameron, which has for this re^on been pleasantly Compared to a pawn- 
broker’s bhop. But no exceptions seem to be taken aft'such plagiarism, and, 
as long as the story could be disguised in a differ^t dress, they cared little for 
the credit of the invention. These fietions are oftentimes of the most grotesque 
and improbable cliaracter, exhibiting nO great skill in the liaison of events, 
which are strung together with the rude artlessnoss of a primitive trouvewr; 
while most proiiiismg beginnings are fiequently brought up by flat and 
impotent conclusions. Many ot tbe novelh are made up of mere personal 
unee<lote, proveibiulisnis, and Florentino talde-tilk, the ingrodients of an en- 
cyclopedia of wit. Ill all this, however, we often find less wit than merriment, 
which shouts itself in the most puerile practicdl jokes, played olf upon idiots, 
unfortunate pedants, and other iiulieciles, with ab little taste as feeling. 

The nacelle wear the Ubiial light and cheerful aspect of Italian literature. 
They seldom aim at a serious or didactic piiipose. Their tragical scenes, 
though very tragical, are seldom affecting. We recollect in them no example 
of the passion ol love treated until the depth aud teiidCruess of feeling so fre- 
quent in the English dramatists and iiovehstK. They can make little preten- 
sion, indeed, to aeeurate delineation of charaeter of any sort. Even Boccaccio, 
who has acquired, in our opinion, a somewhat un<le8eived celebrity in this 
way, paints piofcssions rather than ii)di\ idnals. The brevity of the Italian 
tale, which usually affords s])acc only foi the exhibition of a catustiojihe, is an 
imj)ortaiit obstacle to a giadual development of character. 

A retnaikable trait in these noveUe is the extreme boldness with which the 
reputations of the clergy are handled. Their venality, lechery, hjqiocrisy. and 
atS«iiJuable iiiipositions are all exposed with a reckless independence. Tlio 
head of the Church himself is not spared. It is not easy to account for this 
authorized latitude in a country when* so jealous a surveillance has been maiu- 
t^nod over the freedom of the press in relation to other topics. Wai-ton 
attempts to explain it, us far as regards the Decameron, by sui»posii]g that the 
ecclesiastics of that age had becoiiio ttiintcdwdth the dissoJuti'ness so prevalent 
after the plague of 1348 : and JSladame dc Staol suggests that the government 
winked at this licence as tlie jesting of children, wlio are content to obey thoir 
masters so they may laugh at them. But neither oi these solutions will suffice ; 
for the licence of Bo( caccio has been assumed mole or less by nearly every sue- 
ceodjflg novelist, and tlie jests of this merry triln* have been converted into 
the most .stinging satire on the cleigy, in the hands of the gravest and most 
powerful writ CIS of the nation, from Dante to Monti. 

It may be tiuly objected to the Italian novelists, that they have been as 
little solieitous about purity ot sentiment os they have been too much so 
about puiity of stylt . The reproach of indecency lies heavily upon mo.st of their 
writings, from the Decameron to the infamous tales of Casti, which, reeking with 
the corruption of a brothel, have pasted into several surreptitious editions during 
the present century. This indecency is not always a mere excroseence, but deeply 
ingrained in the body of the piece. It is not conveyed in inuendo, or sc ftened 
under the varnish of sentiment, but is exhibited in all the nakedness of detail 

Y 

* It seems, probable, however, from a passage in Boccaclo, cited by Baudelli, that ha 
witnessed the plague in some other city of Italy than Florence. 

* P 
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which a debauched ima^nation can divine. Petrarch's encomiastic letter to his 
friend Boccaccio, written at the close of his ovm life, in which he afiects to excuse 
the licentiousness of Decanuron from the youth of the author,* although he 
was turned of forty when he composed it, has been construed into an ample 
apolo^ for their own transgressions by the subsequent school of novelists. 

It u tioie that some of the popes, of a more fastidious conscience, have taken 
exceptions at the licence of the' Decameron^ and have placed it on the Index ; 
but an expurgated edition, whose only alteration consisted in tbe substitution 
of lay names for those of the clergy, set all things right again. 

Such adventures as the seduction of a friend’s wife, or the deceptions prac- 
tised upon a confiding husband, arc represented as excellent pieces of wit in 
tiiese fictions — in some of the best of them, even ; and often when their authors 
would be moral, they betray, in their confused perceptions of right and wrong, 
the most deplorable destitution of a moral sense. Grazzini {il Lasca), one of 
the most popular of the tiibe of the sixteenth century, after invoking, in the 
most solemn manner, the countenance of the Deity upon his labours, and 
beseeching him to inspire his mind with **such thoughts only as may redound 
to His praise and glory," enters immediately, •in the next page, upon one of 
the most barefaced specimens of “bold bawdry,” to make use of the plain 
language of Koger Ascham, that is to be found in the whole work. It is not 
easy to estimate the demoralizing influence of writings, many of which, being 
possessed of the beauties of literary finish, are edevated into the rank of classics, 
and thus find their way into the most reserved and fastidious libraries. 

The literaiy execution of these talcs is, however, by no means equal. ^ In 
some it is even neglected, and in all falls below that of their ^rcat origiiiaL 
Still, in ttic larger part the graces of style are sedulously cultivated, and in 
many constitute the principal merit. Some of their authors, especially the 
more ancient, as Socchetti and Ser Giovanni, derive great repute from their 
picturesque proverbial isms {riboboli), the racy slang Of the Florentine mob ; 
pearls of little price with foreigners, but of great estimation with their own 
countrymen. On these qualities, however, as on all those of mere external 
form, a stranger should pronounce with great difiidence ; but the intellectual 
and moral character of a composition, especially the last, are open to universal 
criticism. The principles of taste may difler in different nations ; but, how- 
ever often obscured by education or habit, there can be only one true standai’d 
of morality. 

We may concede, then, to many of the novclle the merits of a delicate work 
of art., gracefulness, nay, eloquence of style, agreeable facility of narrative, 
pleasantry that sometimes rises into wit, occasional developments of character, 
and an iiioxliaustiblc novelty of situation. But we cannot help regretting 
that, while so many of the finest wits of the nation have amused themselves 
with these compositions, they should not have exhibited virtue in a moie noble 
and imposing attitude, oi^ stmlied a more scientific delineation of passion, or a 
more diiHict moral aim or practical purpose. How rarely do we find, unless it be 
ill some few of the last century, the didactic or even satirical tone of the English 
essayists, who seldom assume the Oriental garb, so frequent in It.lian tales, 
for any other puri)ose than that of hotter conveying a pnnlential lesson ! 
Goldsmith and Hawkesworth may furnish us with pertinent examples of this. 
How rarely do we recognize in these novclle the living portraiture of Chaucer, 
oJ:he philosophical point which sharpens the pleasantry of La Fontiiiiie, both 
ing oi^.itors in the same walk ! Without any higher object than that of 
B^caccfemusement, these productions, like many others of their elegant 
the three seem to be thrown off in the mere gaiety of the heart. 

Foe, is by in his peculiarities, represents as faithfully those of the English 

* Petraroc^ Op., ed. Basil., p. 540. 


* DeVu 
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nation as Tils rival and contoinporiuy, Boccaccio, represents the Italian. In 
a searchini; anatomy of the human heait, he as far excels the latter, as in 
rhetorical beauty he* is surpassed by him. The prologue to his Canterhwry 
Tales alone contains a gallery of portraits, such as is not to be found in the 
whole compass of the IkcarMron j his fnar, for example — 

** That somewhat lisped from his wantnnnesse 
* To make his English sweote upon his tonge ; '* 

his worthy parson, “glad to teche and gla<L to lerne;” his man of law, 
who— 

“ Tliough so besy a man as he ther n* as. 

Yet seemed beslcr than he was ; " 

and his inimitable wag of a host, breaking his jests, like Falstaff, indiscriminately 
upon every one he meets. Chaucer was a shrewd observer of the realities of 
life. He did not indulge in day-dreams of visionary perfection. His little 
fragment of Sir Thopaz is a fine quiz upon the incredihilia of chivalry. In 
his conclusion of the story of the patient Grisclde, instead of adopting the 
somewhat fade eulogiums of Boccaccio, he goodnaturcdly jests at the ultra 
perfection of the heroine. Like Shakspearo and Scott, his successors and 
superiors in the school of character, he seems to have had too vivid a percep- 
tion of the vanities of human life to allow him for a moment to give in to 
those extravagances of perfection which have sprung from the brain of so 
many fond enthusiasts. 

Chaucer's genius was every way equal to that of Boccaccio, yet the direct 
influence of tho one can scarcely he discerned beyond his own age, while that 
of the other has reached to the present generation. A principal cause of this 
is the difference of their style ; that of the former exhibiting only the rude 
graces of a primitive dialect, while Boccaccio’s may be said to have reached 
the full prime of a cultivated period. Another cause is discernible in the 
new and more suitable forms which came to be adopted for that delineation of 
character which constitutes the essence of Chaucer’s fictions, viz. those of 
the drama and the extended novel, in both of which Italian literature has, 
until very recently, been singularly dciicient. Boccaccio made two elaborate 
essays in novel-writing, hut his genius seems to have been ill adapted to it, 
and in his strange and prolix narrative, which brings upon the stage agtin 
tho obsolete deities of antiquity, even the natural graces of his style deseri 
him. The attempt has scarcely been repeated until our day, when the 
impulse communicated by the English, in romance and historical novel- 
writing, to other nations on tho Continent, seems to have extended 
itself to Italy ; and the extraordinary favour which has been shown there 
to the first essays in this way, may perhaps lead eventually to more brilliant 
successes. 

The Spaniards, under no better circumstances than the Italians, made, pre- 
» viously to the last-mimtioncd period, a nearer approach to the genuine novel. 
Cervantes has furnished, amid his caricatures of chivalry, many passages of 
exquisite pathos and pleasantry, and a rich variety of national portraitui-e. 
Tho same, though iu a less degree, may be afiirmed of his shorter talcs, 
Nwelas esjcemplarcSf which, however inferior to those of the Decameron in 
rhetorical elegance, ceriainly surpass them in their practical application. But 
the peculiar property of the Spaniards is their picareseo novel, a merti chronicle 
of tne adventures and mis chlevous pranks of young pickpockets and chevaliers 
dHndustrie^ invented, whimsically enough, by a Castilian grandee, one of the 
proudest of his caste^ and which, notwithstanding the glaring contrast it 
affords to the habitual gravity of the nation, has, perhaps from this very 
circumstance/ been a great Cavonrite with it ever since. 

p 2 
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The French have made other advanced in novel-writing. They have 
produced many specimens of wit and of showy sentiment, but they seldom 
afford any wide range of observation, or searching views of character. The 
conventional breeding that universally prevails in Franco has levelled all 
inequalities of rank, and obliterated, as it were, the moral physiognomy of 
the different classes, which, however salutary in other respects, is exceedingly 
unpropitious to the purposes of the novelist Molifere, the most popular 
character-monger of the French, has penetrated the mperflci^.s of the most 
artificial state of society. His spirited sketches of fashionable foUy, though 
very fine, very Parisian, are not always founded on the universal principles of 
human nature, and, when fourified on these, they are sure to be carried more 
or less into caricature. The French have little of the English talent for 
humour. They have buffoonery, a lively wit, and a naiveU beyond the reach 
of art — Rabelais, Voltaire, La Fontaine — everything hut humour. How 
spiritless and affected are the caricatures so frequently stuck up at their shop 
windows, and which may he considered as the popular expression in this way, 
compared with those of the English ! It is impossible to conceive of a French 
Goldsmith or Fielding, a Hogarth or a Wilkie. They have, indeed, produced 
a Le Sage, hut he seems to have confessed the deficiency bf his own nation hy 
deriving his models exclusively from a foreign one. 

On the hand, the freedom of the political and social institutions, both in 
this country and in England, which has encouraged the undisguised axpansion 
of intellect and of peculiarities of temper, has made them the proper theatre 
for the student of his species. Hence man has been here delineated with an 
accuracy quite unrivalled in any ancient or modern nation ; and, as the Greeks 
have smqiassed every later people in statuary, from their familiarity with the 
visible, naked forms of manly beauty, so the English may be said, from an 
analogous cause, to have excelled all others in moral portraiture. To this 

E oint their most eminent artists have directed their principal attention. We 
ave already noticed it in Cliaucer, It formed the essence of the drama in 
Elizabeth’s time, as it does that of the modern novel. Shakspeare and Scott, 
in their respective depariiiients, have undoubtedly carried this art to the 
highest perfection of which it is capable, sacrificing to it every minor 
consideration of probability, incident, and grjwlation of ‘plot, wliich they 
seem to have valued only so far as they might he made subseiTient to the 
main purpose of a clearer exposition of character. 

But it IS time to return from the digression into which we have been led by 
a desire of illustrating certain peculiarities of Italian literature, which can in 
no way he done so well as by comparing them with thos(3 of corresponding 
depariments in other languages. Such a comparison abundantly shows how 
much deeper and more philosophical have been the views proposed by prose 
fiction in England than in Italy. 

Wc have reserved the drama for the last, as, until a very recent period, it 
has been less prolific in eminent models than either of the great divisions of 
Italian letters. Yet it has been the ono most assiduously cultivated from a 
very early period, and this, too, by the ripest scholars and most approved 
wits. The career was opened by smjh minds as Ariosto and Machiavelli, at a 
time 'when the theatres in other parts of Enroiie had given birth only to the 
unseemly abortions of mysteries and moralities. Bouterwek has been led into 
a strange en-or in imputing the low condition of the Italian drama to the 
small number of men, of even moderate abilities, who have cultivated it.* 
A glance at the long mnster-roll of eminent persons employed upon it, from 
Alachiavelli to Monti, will prove the contrary .+ The unprecedented favour 

* See the concluBion of his History of Spanish Literature. 

t See AUacci’s Drammaturgia, passim, and Biccoboni, Tb6S.tre Ital., tom. i. pp. 187-208. 
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bestowed on the most siiccessfhl of the dramatic writers majr serve to show at 
least the aspirations of the people. The Merope, of Maffei, which ma^ be 
deemed the first dawn of improvement in the trsfi^c ait, passed through sixty 
editions. Notwithstanding all this, the Italians, in comedy, and still more in 
tragedy, until the late apparition of Alfieri, remained i‘ar below several of the 
other nations of Europe. 

A piincipal cause of their repeated failures has been-often referred to the 
inherent vices of their system, which required a blind confonnity with the 
supposed rules*of Aristotle. Under the cumbrous load of antiquity, the free- 
dom and grace of natural movement were long impeded. Their first attempts 
were translations, or literal imitations of the Latin theatre ; some of these, 
though objectionable in form, contain the true s])irit of comedy. Those of 
Ariosto and Machiavelli, in particular, with even greater licentiousness of 
detail, and a more immoral conclusion than belong either to Plautus or Terence,* 
fully equal, perhaps surpass them, in their spirited and whimsical draughts of 
character. Ariosto is never more a satirist than in liis comedies; and Machia- 
velli, in his ManidTogola^ has exposed the hypocrisies of religion with a less 
glaring caricature than Molifere has shown in his Tartuffe, The spirit of these 
great masters did not descend to their immediate successors. Goldoni, how- 
ever, the Moli&re of Italy, in his numerous comedies or farces, has succeeded 
in giving a lively, grapliic portraiture of local manners, witli infinite variety 
and comic power, but no peat deptli of interest. He lias seldom risen to re- 
fined aiifl compixdionsive views of society, and his pieces, we may trust, are not 
to be received as faithfully reflecting the national clianictor, which they would 
make sinculaily deficient both in viitue and the principle of honour. The 
writers who have fo]low(‘d in the footsteyis of Goldoni, exhibit, for tlie most 
part, similar defects, wiih far inferior comic talent. Their productions, on 
the whole, however, may be thougbt to inaintnin an advantageous comparison 
with those of any other ])eo]ile in Knro])e during the same period, although 
some of them, to judge fioni the encomiastic tone of their critics, appear to 
have obtuiiu*<l a wider celebiity witli their contemporaries than will be pro- 
bably conceded to them by po.stcrity. /rhe comedies of art which Goldoni 
superseded, and udiich were, ]>erha]}S, more indicative of the national taste 
than any other <inunatic pei formances, can lianlly tome within the scope of 
literary criticism. 

The Italian writers wwld seem not even to have agreed upon a suitable 
measure loj* comedy, some using the compion versi sciolti^ some the sdrucdoli, 
others, again, the marlelliani^ and many more prefemng prose.* Another 
impediment to their success is the great variety ol dialects in Italy, as nume- 
rous as her petty states, which prevents the recognition of any one uniform 
style of familiar conversation for comedy. The greater part of the pieces oi 
Goldoni are written, more or loss, in the local idiom of one of the extremities 
of Italy; an inconvenience which cannot exist, and which can hardly be appre- 
ciated, inacouiitiy where one acknowledged capital has settled the medium of 
jxilite intercourse. 

The progress of the nation in the tramc art, until a late period, has been 
yet more doubtful. Some notion may be formed of its low state in the 
last century from the circumstance that, when tlie players were in want of a 
serious piece, they could find none so generally acceptable as an opera of 
Metastasio, stripped of Us musical accompaniments. The appearance of 

Allac(d.*B catalogno, as eontinued down to the middle of the eighteenth century, occupies 
nearly a thousand quarto pages. 

* Professor Salfi affirms prcjse to he the most suitable, indeed the only proper dress for 
Italian comedy. See his sensible critique on the Italian comic drama, prellxed to the late 
edition of Alberto >^ota’s Coinmedie, Parigi, 1829. 
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Aliieri at this late season, of a genins so austere, in the midst of the 
voluptuous Sybarite effeminacy of the period, is a remarkable phenomenon* 
It was as if the severe Doric proportions of a Psstum temple had been 
suddenly raised up amid the airy forms of Palladian architceture. The re- 
served and impenetrable character of this man has been perfectly laid open to 
us in his own autobiography. It was made up of incongruity and paradox. To 
indomitable passions he joined the most frigid extenor. With the fiercest 
aristocratic nature, he yet quitted his native state, that he might enjoy un- 
molested the sweets of liberty. He published one philippicc^against kings, 
and another against the people. His theoretic love of freedom was far from 
being warmed by the genuine glow of patriotism. Of all his trajgedies, he 
condescended to derive two only from Italian history ; and when, in his pre- 
faces, dedications, or elsewhere, he takes occasion to notice his countrymen, 
he does it in the bittemess of irony and insult. 

When ho first set about his tragi‘dles, he could compose only in a sort of 
French and Piedmontese patois. He was unacquainted with any written 
dramatic litemture, though he had witnessed the theatrical exhibitions of 
the principal capitals of Euiope. He was, therefore, to form himself all 
fresh upon such models as lie might prefer. His haughty spirit carried 
him back to the treceTi^^isti, especially to Dante, whose stern beauties he sedu- 
lously endeavoured to transfuse into his own style. He studied Tacitus, 
moreover, with diligence, and made three entire translations of Sallust. He 
was greatly afraid of falling into the c(Viitilena of Hetastasio, aad sought 
to avoid tins by sudden abruptions of language, by an eccentric use of the 
articles and pronouns, by dislocating the nsu^ structure of verse, and by 
distributing the emphatic word * with exclusive reference to the sense.* 

This unprecedented manner brought upon Alfieri a host of critics, and ho 
was compelled, in a subsequent edition, to soften down its most offensive 
asperities. He imputes to himself as many different styles of composition as 
distinguish the works of Kaphael, and it is pretty evident that he considers 
the last as near perfection as he could well hope to attain. It is, indeed, a 
noble style ; with the occasional turbulence of a mighty rapid, it has all its 
fulness and maguificont flow ; and it shows how utterly impossible it is, by any 
effort of art, to repress the natural melody of the Tuscan. 

Alfieri effected a still more Important revolution in the intAlectual character 
of the drama, arousing it from the lethargy into which it hod fallen, and 
making it the vehicle of generous and heroic sentiment. He forced his 
pieces, sometimes, it is true, by violent contrast, but he brought out his cha- 
racters with a fulness of relief, and exhibited a dexterous combat of passion, 
that may not uiifrequently remind us of Shakspeare. He dismissed all super- 
numeraries from his plays, and put into action what his predecessors had 
coldly narrated. He dispensed, moreover, with the curious coincidences, 
marvellous surprises, and all the hei colpi di scena so familiar in the plays 
of Metastasio. He disdained oven the poetical aid of imagery, relying 
wholly for effect on the dignity of his sentiments,* and the imposing cha- 
racter of his agents. 

Alfieri has been thought to have made a nearer approach to the Greek 
tragedy than any of the modems. Ho, indeed, disclaims the imitation of 
any foreign model, and he did not leam the Greek till late in life ; but the 
drama of his own nation had always been servilely accommodated to the 
rules of the ancients, and he himself had rigorously adhered to the same 
code. His severe genius, too, wears somewhat of the aspect of that of the 
father of Grecian tragedy, with which it has been repeatedly compared ; 

* Bee asuxnmaiy of these pecaliaTitics in Casalbigi’s Letter prefixed to the late editions 
«f Alfleri’a tragedies. 
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but any apparent Teseniblance in their compositions yanishes on a cloi^rlin- 
spection. The assassination of Agamemnon, for example, forms the subject of 
a tragedy with both these writers ; but on what different principles is it con- 
ducted by each*! The larger proportion of the play of iEschylus is taken up 
with the melancholy monologues of Cassandra and the chorus, which, boding 
the coming disasters of the house of Atreus, or mourning over the destiny of 
man, arc poured forth in a lofty dithyranibic eloquence, that giues to the whole 
the air of a lyrical ratlior than a dramatic composition. It was this l>Tical 
enthusiasm Which, doubtless, led Plutarch to ascribe the inspiration of 
^schylus to the influence of the grape.* The dialogue of the piece w of 
a most inai'tiflcial texture, and to an English audience might sometimes 
appear flat. The action moves heavily, and the principal, indeed, with the 
exception of Agamemnon, the only attempt at character, is in the part of 
Clytemne.stra, whoso gigantic stature overshadows the whole piece, and who 
appals the spectator by avowing the deed of assassination with the same 
ferocity with which she had executed it. 

A1 fieri, on the other hand, r(5fuse3 the .^mhsidiory aids of poetical imagery. 
He expressly condemns, in his criticisms, ;i confounding of the lyric and the 
dramatic styles. He elaborated his dialogic with the nicest art, and with ex- 
clusive reference to the final catastro^ie. Sccnce Tirni Uvis artifex. His 
principal aim is to exhibit the collision of passions. The conflicts between 
passion and principle in the besom of Olytenmestra, whom he has made a 
subordinate agent, furnish him with his most powerful scenes. He has por- 
trayed the lago-like features of .^^sthus in the darkest colours of Italian ven- 
geance. The noble nature of Agamemnon stands moi*c fully developed than 
in the Greek, and the sweet character of Electra is all liis (3wn. The assassi- 
nation of the king of men in his bed, at the lonely hour of midnight, must 
forciblj’^ remind the English reader of the similar scene in Macb<*th ; but, 
though finely conceived, it is far inferior to the latter in those fearful poetical 
accompaniments which give such an air of breathless horror to the story. In 
solemn, mysterious imaginings, who, indeed, can equal Shakspearc ? He is 
the only modern poet who has succeeded in introducing the dim form of an 
apparition on the stage with any tolerable efle(;t. Yet Voltaire accuses him of 
mistaking the horrible for the terrible. • When Voltaire had occasion to raise 
a ghost upon the French stage (a ticklish exporimeiit), he made liim so 
amiable in his aspect that Queen Seiniramis politely desires leave to “throw 
herself at his feet and to embrace them.” + 

It has been a matter of debate whether Italian tragedy, as refomicd by 
Alfiori, is an improvement on the French. Both are conducted on the same 
general principles. A. W. Schlegel, a competent critic whenever liis own 
prejudices are not involved, decides in favour of the French. We must con- 
fess ourselves inclined to a different opinion. The three master-spirits in 
French tragedy seem to have contained within themselves all the elements of 
dramatic creation, yet theii' best performances have something tame and un- 
satisfactory in them. We see the influence of that fine-spun web of criticism 
which in France has bound the wing of genius to the earth, and which no one 
has been hardy enough to burst asunder. Corneille, after a severe lesvson, sub- 
mitted to it, though with an ill grace. The flexible character of Racine 
moved under it with more freedom, but he was of too timid a temper to 
attempt to contravene established prejudices. His reply to nue who cen- 
sured him for making Hippolyte in love, in his Phddre^ i:> well known : 

** Sympos. Ivii., Frob. 10. Ito the same spirit, a critic of a more polished age has 
denounced Shakspeare’s Hamlet as the work of a drunken savage 1 Bee Voltaire’s Disser- 
tation Bur la Tragedie, Ac., addressed to Cardinal Queriri. 

t Bomiramls, aoie iii. s. 0. 
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* **'t^nast would tmr petita-maittres have said had I omitted it?” Yoltain^ 
although po^ssed of a more enterprisiog and revolutionaiy spirit, left the 
essential principles of the drama as he found them. His multifarious criti- 
eisms exhibit a perpetual paradox. His general principles are Sver at variance 
with their particular application. Ko one lauds more highly the scientihe 
sjrstem of his countrymen ; witness his numerous dramatic prefaces, dedica- 
tions, and articles in the encyclopedia. He even refines upon it with hyper- 
critical acumen, as in his commentaries on Corneille. But when he feels its 
tyrannical pressure on himself^ he is sure to wince ; see, fof' example, his 
lamentable protest in his Preftioe to XnUm. 

Alfieri acknowledged the paramonnt authority of the ancients equally with 
the French dramatic writers. He has but thrice violated the unity of place, 
and very rarely that of time ; but, with all his deference for antiquity, 
the Italian poet has raised himself far above the narrow code of French 
criticism. He has relieved tragedy fi*om that eternal chime of love-sick 
damsels, so indispensable in a French })iece, that, as Voltaire informs us, 
Out of four hundred which had api)eared before liis time, there were not more 
than twelve which did not turn upon love. He substituted in its place a more 
pure and exalted sentiment. It will be difficult to find, even in KaOine, such 
beautiful personifications of female loveliness as his Electra and Hicol, to 
name no others. He has, moreover, dispensed with the amJidanteSi those in- 
sipid shadows that so invariably walk the round of the French stage. Instead 
of insulated axioms and long rhetorical pleadings, he has introduced a brisk, 
moving dialogue; and instead of the ceremonious breeding, perTuque and 
chapemi hord& of Louis the Fourteenth's court, his person.sges, to borrow 
an allusion from a sister art, are sculptured witli the bold, natural freedom 
which distin^ishes the school of Michael Angelo. 

It is true tnat they are apt to show too much of the same fierce and sarcastic 
temper, too much of a family likeness with hiinbolf and with one another ; 
that he sometimes mistakes passion for poetry ; that he has left this last too 
naked of imageiy and rhetoiical ornament ; that he is sometimes stilted when 
he would ho uignified ; and that liis affected energy is too often carried into 
mere muscular contortions. His system has, indeed, the appearance of an 
aspiration after some ideal staudard of excellence which he could not wholly 
attain. It is sufficient proof of his power, however, that he succeeded in 
establishing it, in direct opposition to the ancient taste of his countrymen^ to 
their love of poetic imagery, of verbal melody, and voluptuousness of senti- 
ment. It is the triumph of genius over the prejudices, and oven the 
constitutionnl feelings, of a nation. 

Wo have dwelt thus long on Alfieri, because, like Dante, ho seems himself 
to constitute a separate department in Italian literature. It is singular that 
the two poets who presc'ut the earliest and the latest models of surpassing 
excellence in this literature should hear so few of its usual characteristics. 
Alfieri’s exam]:)le has effected a decided I’evolutioii in the theatrical taste of his 
countrymen. It has called foi-th the efforts of some of their most gifted 
minds. Monti, perhajis the most eminent of this school, surpasses him in 
the graces of an easy and brilliant elocution, but falls far below him in 
energy of conception and character. The stoical system of Alfieri would 
seem, indeed, better adapted to his own jieculiar temperament than to that 
of his nation ; and the successful experiment of Manzoui in discarding the 
unities, and otherwise relaxing tlie unnatural rigidity of this system, would 
appear to be much better suited to the popular taste as well as talent. 

Our limits, necessarily far too scanty for our subject, will not allow U9 to 
go into l^e opera and the pastoral drama, two beautiful divisions in this de- 
partment of Italian letters. It is singular that the former, notwithstanding 
the natund sensibility of 'the Italians to harmony, and the melody of their 
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lanRTUige, whicli almost sets itself to music as W is spoken, sjtiould hare been 
BO &te in coming to its perfection under Metastasio. Nothing can he. more 
unfair than to judge of this author, or, indeed, of any composer of operas, by 
the effect produced on us in the closet. Their pieces are intended to be ex- 
hibited, not read. The sentimental arieites of the heroes, the romantic bom- 
bast of the heroines, the racks, ropes, poisoned daggers, and other fee-faw-fom 
of a nursery talc, so plentifully besprinkled over tliem,-have certainly, in the 
closet, a very fade and ridiculous aspect ; but an opera should bo considered 
as an appeal to the senses, by means of the illusions of music, dancing, and 
decorations. The poetry, wit, sentiment, intrigue, are mere accessories, and 
of value only as they may serve to promote this illusion. Hence the necessity 
of love — love, the vivifying principle of the opera, the only passion in perfect 
accordance with its voluptuous movements. Hence the propriety of exhibit- 
ing character in exaggerated colour of light and shadow, the chiar^ oscuro of 
poetry, as the imagination is most forcibly affected by powerful contrast. Yet 
this has been often condemned in Metastasio. On the above principle, too, 
the seasonable disclosures, miraculous escapes, and all the other magical 
apparatus before alluded to, may be drfended. The mind of the spectator, 
highly stimulated through the medium of the senses, requires a corresponding 
extravagance, if we may so say, in the creations of the poet. In thii state, a 
veracious copy of nature would fall flat and powerless ; to reach the heart, it 
nuist be raised into gigantic propoitions, and adorned with a brighter flush of 
colouring than is to be found in real life. As a work of art, then, but not as 
a purely intellectual exhibition, we may criticise the opera, and, in this view 
of it, the peculiarities so often condemned in the artist may be, perhaps, 
sufficiently justified. 

'J''lie jiastural drama, that attempt to shadow forth the beautiful absurdities 
of a golden age, claims to be invented by the Italians. It was carried to its 
ultimate perlectioii in two of its earliest specimens, the poems of Tasso and 
Guarini. Both these writers have adorned their subjects with the highest 
charms of versification and imagery. With Tasso all this seems to proceed 
spoiitarieously from the heart, while Guariui’s Pastor Fido, on the other liaud, 
has the appearance of being elaborated with the nicest preparation. It may, 
in truth, be regainh'd as the solitary monument of his genius, and as such he 
seems to have been desirous to concentrate within it every possible variety of 
excellence. During his whole life he was employed in retouching and 
enriching it with new beauties. This great variety and finish of details 
somewhat impair its unity, and give it too much the appearance of a curious 
collection of specime,n.s. Yet there are those, and very competent critics too, 
who prefer the splendid patchwork of Guarini to the sweet, unsolicited beautie.s 
of his rival. Dr. Johiuson has condemned both the Aminta and Pastor Fido 
as “trifles easily imitated and unworthy of imitation.” TJie Italians have not 
found them so. Out of some hundred specimens cited by Scrassi, only three 
or four arc deemed by him worthy of notice. An English critic should have 
shown more charity for a kind of composition that has given rise to some of 
the most exquisite creations of Fletcher and Milton. 

We have now reviewed the most important branches of the ornamental 
liteiature of tlie Italians. We omit some others, less conspicuous, or not 
essentially differing in their characteristics from similar departments in the 
literatures of other European nations. An exception may jierhaps lie made in 
favour of satirical writing, which, with the Italians, assumes a peculiar form, 
and one quite indicative of the national genius. Satire, in one shape or 
another, has been a great favourite with them, from Ariosto, or, indeed, we 
may say Dante, to the present time. It is, for the most part, of a light, 
vivacious character, rather playful than pointed. Their critics, with their 
nsnal pre^o^ have subdivided it into a great variety of cLuseB, among 
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which the Bemeaqw is the most original. This epithet, derived not, as some 
have supposed, from the r(/aamento,bnt from the Gapitoliof Bemi, designates 
a style of writing compounded of the beautiful and the burlesque, of which 
it is nearly impossible to convey an adequate notion, eitlier b^ tranriation or 
description, in a foreign language. Even so mature a scholar as Mr. Roscoe 
has failed to do this, when, in one of his histories, he compares this manner to 
that of Peter Pindar, and in the other to that of Sterne. But the Italian has 
neither the coarse diction of the former nor the sentiment of the latter. It is 
generally occupied with some frivolous topic, to which it ascribes the most 
extravagant properties, descanting on it through whole pages of innocent 
iron}^ and clotliing the most vulgar and oftentimes obscene ideas in the 
polished phrase or idiomatic graces of expression that never fail to disarm an 
Italian critic. A foreigner, however, not so sensible to the seductions of style, 
will scarcely see in it anything more than a puerile debauch of fancy. 

Historians are fond of distributing the literature of Italy into masses, 
chronologically arranged in successive centuries. The successive revolutions 
in this literature justify the division to a degree unknown in that of any other 
country, and a brief Biustration of it may throw some additional light on our 
subject. 

Thus the fourteenth century, the age of the treccTvtiatiy as it is called, the 
age of Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio, is the period of high and original in- 
vention. These three great writers, who are alone capable of attracting our 
attention at this distance of time, were citizens of a free state, and were early 
formed to the contemplation and practice of public virtue. Hence their works 
manifest an independence and a generous self-confidence that we seek in vain 
in the productions of a later period, forced in the artificial atmosphere of a 
court. Their writings are marked, moreover, by a depth of reflection not to be 
discerned in the poets of a similar period of antimiity, the pioneers of the 
civilization of their times. The human mind was then in its infancy ; but in 
the fourteenth century it seemed to awake from the slumber of ages, with 
powers newly invigorated, and a memory stored with tlic accumulated wisdom 
of the past. Compare, for example, the Divine Comedy with the poems of 
Homer and Hesiod, and observe how much superior to these latter writers is 
the Italian in moral aud intellectual science, as well as in those higher specula- 
tions which relate to our ultimate destiny.* The rhetorical beauties of the 
great works of the fourteenth century have equally contributed to their per- 
manent popularity and influence. While the early productions of other 
countiies, the poems of the Niebelungen, of the Cid, of the Norman 
and those of Chaucer even, have passed, in consequence of their colloquial 
barbarisms, into a certain degree of oblivion, the writings of the treceniisti are 
still revered as the models of purity and elegance, to be for ever imitated, 
though never equalled. 

The following ago exhibits the reverse of all this : it was as remarkable for 
the general ditfusion of learning as the preceding had been for the concentra- 
tion of talent. The Italian, which liad been so successfully cultivated, came 
to be universally neglected for the ancient languages. It would seem as if 
the soil, exhausted by too abundant harvests, must lie fallow another century 
before it could be capable of rejiroductiou. The scholars of that day disdained 
any other than the Latin tongue for the medium of their publications, or 
even of their private epistolary correspondence. They thought witli Waller, 
that — 

* Heaiod, it is true, has digested a compact body of ethics, wonderAilly mature for the 
age in which he wrote ; but the best of it is disfigured with those childish superstitions 
which betray the twilight of civilizaUon. See, in particular, the concluding portion of fils 
Works and Days. 
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*' Those who lasting moible seek. 

Must carve in Latin or in G-reek/* 

3iit the marble has crumbled into dust, while the natural beauties of their 
predecessors aib still green in the memory of their countrymen. To make use 
of a simile which Dr. Young applied to Ben Jonson, they pulled down, like 
Samson, the temple of Antiquity on .their shoulders, and buried themselves 
under its ruins.” 

But let us not err by despising these men as a race of unprofitable pedants. 
They lived oif the theatre of ancient art in an age when new discoveries were 
daily making of the long-lost monuments of int^eotual and material beauty, 
and it is no wonder that, dazzled with tlie contemplation of these objects, they 
should have been blind to the modest merits of their contemporaries. TVe 
should be grateful to men whose indefatigable labours preserved for us the 
perishable remains of classic literature, and who thus opened a free and 
familiar converse with the great minds of antiquity; and we may justly feel 
some degree of reverence for the enthusiasm of an age in which the scholar 
was willing to exchange his learned leisure for painful and perilous pilgiimaj^s, 
when the merchant was content to barter his rich freiglits for a few mouldering 
worm-eaten folios, and when the present of a single manuscript was deemed ot 
sufficient value to heal the dissensions of two rival states. Such was the 
fifteenth century in Italy ; and Tiraboschi, warming as he approaches it, in his 
preface to the sixth volume of his history, has accordingly invested it with 
more than his usual blaze of paneg^uic. 

• The genius of the Italians, however, was sorely fettered by their adoption 
of an ancient idiom, and, like Tasso’s Erminia, when her delicate form was 
enclosed in the iron mail of the warrior, lost its elasticity and ^racc. But at 
the close of the century the Italian muse was destined to regain her natural 
freedom in the court of Lorenzo de’ Medici. His own compositions, especially, 
are distinguished by a romantic sweetness, and his light popular pieces — 
Carnascialeschi, Contadineschi — so abundantly imitated since, have a buoyant, 
exhilarating air, wholly unlike the pedantic tone of his age. Under these new 
auspices, jiowever, the Italian received tf very different complexion from that 
which had been imparted to it by the hand of Dante. 

The sixteenth century is the healthful, the Augustan age of Italian letters. 
The conflicting principles of an ancient and a modern school are, however, to 
be traced throughout almost the whole course of it. A curious passage from 
Varchi, who flourished about the middle of this century, informs us that, 
when he was at school, it was the custom of the instructors to interdict to 
their pupils the study of any vernacular writer, even Dante and Petrarch.* 
Hence thtj Latin came to be cultivated almost equally with the Italian, and 
both, singularly enough, attained simultuneously their full development. 

There are few phrases more inaccurately applied than that of the age of 
Leo X., to whoso bi’ief pontificate we are accustomed to refer most of the 
magnificent creations of genius scattered over the sixteenth century, although 
very few, even of those i»ro(luced in his own reigu, can be imputed to his 
influence. The nature of this influence in regard to Italian letters may even 
admit of question. His early taste led him to give an almost exclusive atten- 
tion to the ancient classics. The gi'cat poets of that century, Ariosto, Sanaz- 
zaro, the Tassos, Ruccllai, Guarini, and the rest, produced their immortal 
works far from Leo’s court. Even Bembo, the oracle of his day, retired in 
^gust from his patron, and composed his principal writings in his retreat. 
Amsto, his ancient friend, he coldly neglected, t while he pensioned the 

Ercolano, ques. viii. 

t Roscoe attempts to explain away this conduct of Leo, hut the satires of the poet 
Aimish a bitter coinmentary upon it, not to bo misunderstood. 
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infamous Aretiu. He surrounded his table with buffoon literaU and pam- 
sitical poets, who amused him with feats of impreyisation, gluttony, and 
intemperance, some of whom, after expending on them his convivial wit, he 
tumea over to public deriuon, and most of whom, debauched in morals and 
constitution, were abandoned, under his austere successor, to infamy and death. 
He collected about him such court-flies as Berni and Molza ; but, as if the 
papal atmosphere were fatal to high-continued effort, even Bemi, like Trissino 
and Rucellai^ could find no leisure for his more elaborate performance till after 
its patron’s death. He magnificently recompensed his musical retainer^ 
making one an archbishop, another an archdeacon ; but what did he do for his 
countryman Machiavelli, the philosopher of his a^e?* He hunted, and 
hawked, and caroused ; everything was a jest ; and while the nations of Europe 
stood aghast at the growing heresy of Luther, the merry pontiff and his 
ministers found strange matter of mirth in witnessing the representation of 
comedies that exposed the impudent mummeries of priestcraft. With such 
an example, and under such au influence, it is no wonder that nothing better 
should have been produced than burles<me satire, licentious fan^es, and frivo- 
lous impromptus. Contrast all this wim the elegant recreations of the little 
court of Urbino, as described in the Coi-tegiano ; or compare the whole result 
on Italian letters of the so much vaunted patronage of this luxurious pontiff 
with the splendid achievements of the petty state of Este alone, during the 
first half of this century, and it will appear that there are few misnomers which 
convey grosser misconceptions than that of the age of Leo the Tenth. 

The seventeenth century {scicento) is one of humiliation in the literary 
annals of Italy ; one in which the Muse, like some dilapidated beauty, endea- 
voured to supply the loss of natural charms by all the aids of conuetry and 
meretricious ornament. It is the prodigal use of “ these false brilliants/* as 
Boileau terms them, in some of their best writers, which has brought among 
foreigners an undeserved discredit on the whole body of Italian letters, and 
which has made the condemned age of the seicentisti a byword of reproach 
even with their own countrymen. The principles of a corrupt taste are, 
however, to be discerned at an earlier period, in the writings of Tasso espe- 
cially, and still more of Guarini ; but it was reserved for Marini to reduce 
them into a system, and by his popularity and foreign residence to diffuse 
the infection among the other nations of Europe. To this source, therefore, 
most of these nations have agreed to refer the impurities which, at one time 
or another, have disfigured their literatures. Thus the Spaniard Lampillas 
has mustered an array of seven volumes to prove the charge of ori^nal cor- 
ruption on the Italians, though Marini openly affected to have formed himself 
upon a Spanish model. + In like manner. La Harpe imputes to them the sins 
of Jodellc and the contemporary wits, though these last pi’eceded, by some 
yearn, the literaiy existence of Marini ; and the vices of the English meta- 
the i^hysical school have been expressly referred, by Dr. Johnson, to Marini and 
tiou of followers. 

to be uniuearer inspection, however, might justify the opinion that these various 
the soil, citions bear too much of the ^ysiognomy of the respective nations in 
before it coChoy are found, and are capable of being traced to too high a source in 
any other tb be thus exclusively imputed to the Italians. Thus the elements of 
even of theirs9uo of the Spaniards, wat compound of flat pedantry and Oriental 
that — '.e, so different from the fine concetti of the Italian, are to be traced 

some of their most eminent writers up to the fugitive pieces of the 

* HeRiod, it i, 

Sge in which heivelli, after having suffered torture on account of a suspected conspiracy against 
which betray the in which his participation was never proved, was allowed to linger out his days 
Works and Days, md disgrace. 

.uelt de Lope de Yege» tom. xxL v. 17. 
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fifteenth century, as collected in their Cancioneros ; and, in like manner, the 
elements of the metaphysical jargon of Cowley, whose intellectual combina- 
tions and far-fetched analogies show too painful a research after wit for the 
Italian taste, may be traced in England through Donne and Ben Jonson, to 
say nothing of the ** unparalleled John Lillie,” up to the veteran versifiers of 
the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries. Thus, s^lso, some features of the st/yU 
pricfievx of the Hdtel de Rajnbouillet, so often lashed by Boileau and laughed 
at by Moli^re^may be imputed to the malign influence of the constellation of 
pedants, celebrated in France under the title of Pleiades, in the sixteenth 
century. 

The Greek is the only literature which, from the first, seems to have main- 
tained a sound and healthful state. In every other, the barbaric love of orna- 
ment, so discernible even in the beat of the early writers, has been chastised 
only by long and assiduous criticism ; but the principle of corruption stiU 
remains, and the season of perfect ripeness seems to be only that of the com- 
mencement of decay. Thus it was in Italy, in the perverted age of the aeicen- 
an age yet warm with the productions of an Ariosto and a Tasso. 

The literature of the Italians assumed in the last century a new and liighly 
improved aspect. With less than its usual brilliancy of imagination, it dis- 
played an intensity, and, under the circumstances in which it has been 
produced, we may add, intrepidity of thought quite worthy of the great spirits 
of the fourteenth century, and a freedom and nature in its descriptions alto- 
gether opposed to the heartless affectations of the seventeenth. The prejudicial 
influence of their neighbours threatened at one time, indeed, to precipitate the 
language into a French maefUromeo ; but a counter-current, equally exclusive 
in favour of the treceniisi% contributed to check the innovation, and to carry 
them back to the ancient models of purity and vigour. The most eminent 
writers of this period seem to have formed themselves on Dante in particular, 
as studiously as those of the preceding age affected the more effeminate graces 
of Petrarch. Among these, Monti, nmo, in the language of his master, may 
be truly said to liave inherited from him “Lo bello stile, die Tha fatto onoro,’^' 
is thought most nearly to resemble Dante in the literary execution of his 
verses ; whihi A1 fieri, Parini, and Foscolo approach him still nearer in the 
rugged virtue and independence of their sentiments. There seems to be a 
didactic imjiovt in much of the poetry of this age, too, and in its descriptions 
of external nature a sober, contemplative vein, that may remind us of writers 
in our own language. Indeed, an English influence is cleariy discernible in 
some of the most eminent poets of this period, who have either visited Great 
Britain in p(3rsoii, or made themselves familiar with its language. * The same 
influence may be, perhaps, recognized in the moral comxdexion of many of 
their eoinpositiuns, the most elegant specimen of which is probably Parini's 
satire, which disguises the sarcasm of Cowper in the rich embroidered verse 
which belongs to the Italians. 

In looking back on the various branches of literature which we have been 
discussing, we are stiuck with the almost exclusive preference given to poetiy 
over prose, with the great variety of beautiful forms which the former exhibits, 
with its finished versification, its inexhaustible inventions, and a wit that 
never tires. But in all this .admirable mechanism wc too often fed the want 
of an infonning soul, of a nobler, or, at least, some moi*e practical object than 
mere amusement. Their writers too rarely seem to feel 

** Divinity within them, breeding wings 
Wherewith to spnm the earth.” 


* Among these may be mentioned Monti, Pindemonte, Cesarotti, Mozza, Alfieri, Fignotti, 

and Foscolo. 
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They haf^e gone beyond every other people in ^ntinc the intoxication of 
voluptuous passion ; but how rarely have they eAibited it in its purer and 
more ethereal form ! How rarely nave they built up their dramatic or epic 
fables on national or patriotic recollections ! Even satire, disarmed of its 
moral sting, becomes in their hands a barren, though perhaps a brilliant jest — 
the harmless electricity of a summer sky. 

The peculiar inventions of a people best show their peculiar genius. The 
romantic epic has assumed with the Italians a perfectly original form, in 
which, stripped of the fond iUusiona of chivalry, it has descended, throngh 
all the gradations of mirth, from well-bred raillery to broad and bald buf- 
foonery. In the same merry vein their various inventions in the burlesque 
style have been conceived. Whole cantos of these puerilities have been strung 
together with a patience altogether unrivalled, except by that of tbt_ inde- 
fatigable commentators. * Even the most austere intellects of the nation, a 
Machlavelli and a Galileo, for example, have not disdained to revel in this 
frivolous debauch of fancy, and may remind one of Michael Angelo, at the 
instance of Pietro de’ Medici, employing his transcendent talents in sculp- 
turing a perishable statue of snow ! 

The general scope of our vernacular literature, as contrasted with that of 
the Italian, will set the peculiarities of the latter in a still stronger light. In 
the English, the drama and the novel, which may be considered as its staples, 
aiming at more than a vulgar interest, have always been made the theatre of 
a scientific dissection of character. Instead of the romping merriment of 
the TLovelle, it is furnished with those periodical essays which, in the form of 
apologue, of serious disquisition or criticism, convey to us lessons of practical 
wisdom. Its pictures of external nature^ have been deepened by a sober 
contemplation not familiar to the mercurial fancy of the Italians. Its biting 
satire, from Pierce Plowman’s Visions to the Baviad and Moeviad of our day, 
instead of breaking into vapid jests, has been shaiq)ened against the follies 
or vices of the age, and the body of its poetry, in general, from the days of 
“morullc Gower” to those of Cowper and Wordsworth, breathes a spirit of 
piety and unsullied virtue. Even Spenser deemed it necessary to shroud the 
eccentricities of his Italian imagination in sober aUegory ; ami Milton, while 
he adopted in his Cwrvus the beautiful and somewhat luxurious form of the 
Arrdnta and Pastor Fido, animated it with the most devotional sentiments. 

The political situation of Italy may alford a key to some of the peculiarities 
of her literature. Oppressed by foreign or domestic tyrants for more than 
five centuries, she has been condemned, in the indignant language of her poet, 

“ Per servir serapre, o vincitricc o \Tnta.’' 

Her citizens, excluded from ttie higher walks of public action, have too often 
resigned themselves to corrupt and effeminate pleasure, and her writers, 
inhibited from the free discussion of important topics, have too frequently 
contented themselves with an impotent play of fancy. The histories of 
MachiaveUi and .of Guicciardini were not permitted to be published entire 
until the conclusion of the last century. The writings of Alemaniii, from 
some umbrage given to the Medici, were burned by the hands of the common 
hangman. Ma.rchetti’s elegant version of Lucretius was long prohibited, on 
the ground of its epicurean philosophy, and the learned labours of Giannone 
were recompensed with exile. Under such a government, it is wonderful that 
so many, rather than so few writers, should have been found with intrepidity 
sufficient to raise the voice of unwelcome truth. It is not to be wondered at 
tliey should have produced so few models of civil or sacred eloquence, the 

* The annotations upon Lippi's burlesque poem of the Mahnantile Roequistata are in- 

ferior in bulk to those only on the l)fvine ** Comedy." > 
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firoit of a happier and more enlightened system ; that they should have been 
too exclusively devoted to mere beauties of form ; have ^en more solicitous 
about style tl^au thought ; have studied rather to amuse than to instruct. 
Hence the superabundance of their philological treatises and mere verbal 
criticisms, of their tomes of commentaries, with which they have illustrated 
or obscur^ their most insignificant poets, where a verse furnishes matter for 
a lecture, and a canzcme becomes the text for a volume. This is no exagge- 
ration.* Hen^e, too, |he frequency and ferocity of their literary quarreJs, 
into which the Italians, excluded too often from weightier disquisition, enter 
with an enthusiasm which in other nations can be roused only by the dearest 
interests of humanity. The comparative merit of some obscure classic, the 
orthography of some obsolete term, a simple sonnet even, has been sufficient 
to thiuw the whole community into a ferment, in which the parties have not 
alwaj's confined themselves to a war of words. 

The influence of academies on Italian literature is somewhat doubtfiil. 
They have probably contributed to nourish that epicurean sensibility to mere 
verbal elegance so conspicuous in the nation. Tho great variety of these in- 
stitutions, scattered over every remote district of the country, the whimsicality 
of their titles, and still more of those of their members, have an air 
sufficiently ridiculous. + Some of them have been devoted to the investigation 
of science. But a licence, refused to individuals, will hardly be conceded to 
public associatious ; and the persccutiou of some of the most eminent has 
proved an efiectual warning to confine their speculations within the inofleusive 
sphere of literary criticism. Hence the exuberance of prose and lezioni, 
endless dissertations on barren rhetorical topics ; and those vapid attempts at 
academic wit, which should never have transcended Uie bounds of the 
Lyceum. 

It is not in such institutions that the great intellectual efforts of a nation 
are displayed. All that any academy can propose to itself is to keep alive the 
flame which genius has kindled, and in more than one instance they have 
gone near to smotlicr it. The French academy, as is well known, opened its 
career with its celebrated attack upon Comeiile ; and the earliest attempt of 
the Cruscan was U])oii Tasso’s Jerusalem, which it compelled its author to re- 
model, or, ill otlier words, to reduce, by the extraction of its essential spirit, 
into a flat and insipid decoction. Heiiiiia has sarcastically intimated that the 
era of the foundation of this latter academy corresponds exactly with that of 
the coinnicncement of the decline of good taste. More liberal critics concede, 
however, that this body has done mucli to preserve the intcgiity of the tongue, 
and that a pure spirit of criticism was kept alive within its bosom when it 
had become extinct in almost every other part of Italy. J Their philological 
labours have, in tiuth, been highly valuable, though perhaps not so completely 
successful us those of the French Academicians. Wo do not allude to any 
capricious principle on which their vocabulary may have been constructed, an 
aflair of their own critics ; but to the fact that, after all, they have not been 
able to settle the language with the same precision and uniformity with which 

* Benedetto of Ravenna wrote ten lectures on the fourth sonnet of Petrarch. Pico dcUa 
Idirandola devoted three whole boohs to the illubtratiou of a caiizone of his friend Beiilvieni, 
and thi-ee Arcadians published a volume iii defence of the Tre Soielle of Petrarch I It 
would be cosy to multiply similar examples of critical prodigality. 

t Take at hazard some of tho most famUiar, the “Ardent/* the “Frozen,” tho “Wet/* 
tlie “Dry,” the “ Stupid,*' the “Lazy.” Tlio Cruscan takes its name from Crusca (liran) ; 
and its lueiiibers adopted the corresponding epithets of “ brown bread/' “white bread,** 
“ the kneaded," &c. Some of the Italians, Lasca, La Bindo, for instance, are better 
known by their frivolous academic names than by their own. 

X See, in porticiihiv, the treatise of Porinl, hhnself a Lombard, De’ Principi delle Belle 
Lettere, part cap. v. 
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it has been done in France, from- the want of aome great metropolis, like 
Paris, whose authority would be received as paramount throu^out the 
country. No such universal deference has been pud to the Cr^scan academy ; 
and the I^ian language, far from being accurately determined, is even too 
loose and inexact for the common purposes of business. Perhaps it is for this 
verv reason better adapted to the ideal puiposes of poetry. 

Ine exquisite mechanism of the Italian tongue, made up of the veiy 
elements of music, and picturesque in its formation bqi^ond th^ of any other 
living language, is undoubtedly a cause of the e&ggerated consequence 
imputed to style by the writers of the nation. The author of the DicUogue 
on Oraiors points out, as one of the symptoms of depraved eloquence in 
Rome, that ** voluptuous artificial harmony of cadence, which is better suited 
to the pu^oses of the musician or the dancer than of the orator.*’ The same 
vice has infected Italian prose from its earliest models, from Boccaccio and 
Bembo down to the most oidinary book-writer of the present day, who hopes 
to disguise his poverty of thought under his melodious redundancy of diction. 
Hence it is that their numerous Letters, Dialogues, and their spec^ens of 
written eloquence, are too often defective botli in natural force and feeling. 
Even in those graver productions which derive almost their sole value from 
their facts, they are apt to be far more solicitous about style and ingenious 
turns of thought, os one of their own critics has admitted, than either utility 
or sound philosophy.* 

A principal cause, after all, of the various jicculiaritics of Italian literature, 
of wliich we have been speaking, is to be traced to that fine perception of the 
beautiful, so inherent in every order of the nation, whether it proceed from a 
happier physical organization, or from an early lamiliarity with those models 
of ideal beauty by which they are everywhere sui rounded. Whoever has 
visited Italy must have been struck with a sensibility to elegant pleasure, and 
a refinement of taste in the very lowest classes, that in other countries belong 
only to the more cultivated. This is to be discerned in the most trilling par- 
ticulars ; in their various costume, whose picturesque arrangement seems to 
have been studied from the models of ancient statuary ; in the flowers and 
other tasteful ornaments with w^hich, on f&le days, they decorate their chapels 
and public temples ; in the eagerness with which the peasant and tlie artisan, 
after their daily toil, resort to the theatre, the opera, or similar iiitcllectu^ 
amusements, instead of the bear-baitings, bull-fights, and dninken orgies so 
familiar to the populace of other countries ; and in the quiet rajiture with 
which they listen for hours, in the public squares, to the stmiiis of an 
improvisaiorc, or the recitations of a story-teller, without any other refresh- 
ment than a glass of water. Even the art of improvisation, carried to such 
perfection by the Italians, is far less imputable to the facilities of their verso 
than to the poetical genius of the people ; an evidence of which is the 
abundance of improvisatori in Latin in the sixteenth century, when that 
language came to be wddely cultivated. 

It is time, however, to conclude our remarks, w'hich have already encroached 
too liberally on the patience of oui* readers. Notwithstanding our sincere 
admiration, as generally expressed, for the beautiful literature of Italy, we 
fear that some of our reflections may be unpalatable to a people who shrink 
with sensitive delicacy from the rude touch of foreign criticism. The most 
liberal opinions of a foreigner, it is true, coming through so dittereut a medium 
of prejudice and taste, must always present a somewhat distorted aspect to the 
eye of a native. On those finer snadea of expression which constitute, indeed, 
much of the value of poetry, none but a native can pronounce with accuracy ; 
but on its intellectual and moral character a foreign critic is better qualified 


« Bettinolli, Risorgim. d*ltalia, Introd. , p. 14. 
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to decide. He may he more perspicacious, even, than a native, in detecting 
those obliquities from a correct standard of taste, to which the latter has been 
reconciled by prejudice and long example, or which he may have learned to 
reverence as beauties. 

There must be so many exceptions, too, to the sweeping range of any 
general criticism, that it will always carry with it a certain air of injustice. 
Thus, while we object to the Italians the diluted, redundant style of their 
compositions, may they not refer us to their versions of Tacitus and Persius, 
the most condensed writers in the most condensed language in tlie world, in a 
form equally compact with that of the originals ? May they not object to us 
i)aute and Altieri, sc;arcely cai>:ible of translation into any modern tongue, in 
the same compass, without a violence to idiom? And may they not cite the 
same hardy models in reriication of an umpialilied charge of effeminacy? 
Where shall we find examples of purer and more exidted scMitiment than in 
the writings of Petrarch and Tasso ? Where of a more chastisiid composition 
than in Casa or Caro ? And where more pertinent examples of a didactic aim 
than inetheir numerous poetical treatises on husbandry, manufactures, and 
other useful arts, which in other countiics form the topics of bulky disqui- 
sitions in prose ? This is all just. Hut such exceptions, however iiiijiosing, 
ill no way confravcnc the geiieral trutli of our positions, founded on the 
pren^enl tone and (diaracteristics of Italian literatui'e. 

Let us not, however, apjicar insensible to tlie merits of a literature, 'pre- 
eminent above all others for activity of fancy and beautiful variety of form, 
or to those of a countiy so fruitful in interesting recollections to the scholar 
and the artist ; in which the human mind lias displayed its highest energies 
untired th/’ougli the long series of ages ; on which tlie light of science shed 
its parting ray, and where it first broke again ujxin the nations ; whose 
history is the link that connects the past with the present, the amnent with 
the modem, and wliose enterprising genius enlarged the boundaries of the 
Old World by the discovery of a- New ; whose scholars opened to mankind 
the iiitcdlcctual treasures of antiquity ; whose schools first ex]>oiinded those 
princiides of law which have become the basis of jiiiispriidenco in most of the 
civilized nations of Furo]»e ; whose cities gave the ciuliest cxam)»lft of free 
institutions, and, when the vision of liberty had jiassed away, iiiaintained 
their empire over the mind by those admirable productions of art that revive 
the bright period of Grecian glory ; and who, even now that her palaces are 
made desolate and her >iiieyards trodden down under the foot of tlie stranger, 
retains witliiii her l»osom all tlie fire of aiieicut genius. It would show a 
strange insensibility indeed ilid we not sympathise in the fortnn«*s ol a nation 
that has manifested, in such a variety of ways, the highest iiitclli ctual jjower ; 
of which wc may (jxclaim, in the language which a inodeni poet has applied 
to one of the most beautiful of her cities, 

**0 Deens, O Lux 

Ansonia;, per quaiii libeni tiu'ba sunnis, 

Per quain Barbaries iinbis non imperat, et Sol 

Exoriens nostro clanus orbe nitet I 
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It is remarkable that poetry, which is esteemed so much more difficult 
than prose among cultivated people, should universally have been 4he form 
which man, in the primitive stages of society, has adopted for the easier 
development of his ideas. It may be that the infancy of nations, like tl^t 
of individuals, is more taken up with imagination and sentiment than 
with reasoning, and is thus instinctively led to verse, as best suited, ^ its 
sweetness and harmony, to the expression of passionate thouglit. It may 
be, too, that the refinements of modem ciiticism have multiplied rather 
than relieved the difficulties of art. The ancient poet poured forth his 
mrmma incondita with no other ambition than that of accommodating 
them to the natural music of his own ear, careless of the punctilious obser- 
vances which the fastidious taste of a polished age so peremptorily demands. 
However this may be, it is certain that poetry is more ancient than prose in 
the records of every nation, and that this poetry is found in its earliest stages 
almost always allied with music. Thus the rhapsodies of Homer were chanted 
to the sound of the lyre by the wandering bards of Ionia ; thus the citha- 
Toedi of the ancient Komans, the Welsh harper, the Saxon gleeman, the 
Scandinavian scald, and the Norman minstrel, soothed the sensual appe- 
tites of an unlettered age by the more exalted charms of poetry and 
music. This precocious poetical spirit seems to have been more widely 
diffused among the modem than the ancient European nations. The as- 
tonishing perfection of the Homeric epics makes it probable, it is true, 
that there must have been previously a diligent cultivation of the divine art 
among the natives. + 

The introduction of the bards Pliemius and Demodocus into the Odyssey 
shows also that the minstrelsy had long been familiar to Homer’s countrymen. 
This, however, is but conjecture, as no undisputed fragments of this early age 
have come down to us. The Roman.s, we know, were not, till a very late 
period, moved by the impetiis sacer. One or two devotional chants 
and a few ribald satires are all that claim to be antiquities in their x^rosaic 
literature. 

It was far otherwise with the nations of modern Europe. Whether the 
romantic institutions of the age, or the warmth of classic literature not wholly 
extinguished, awakened this general enthusiasm, we know not ; but no sooner 
had the thick darkness, which for centuries had settled over the nations, begun 

* **The Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modem, with an Introduction and Notes 
Historical and Critical, and the Characters of tho Lyric Poets. By Allan Cunningham.’* 
In four volumes. London, 18‘J5. 12mo. 

+ “ Nee diibitari debet quin fuerint ante Homcrum poctro."— Cic., Brut., 18. 
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to dissipate, than the voice of song was heard in the remotest comers of 
Europe, where heathen civilization had never ventured ; from the frozen isles 
of Britain and Scandinavia, no less than from the fertile shores of Italy and' 
Provence. We do not mean that the light of song was totally extinguished, ‘ 
even at the darkest period. It may be faintly discerned in the barbaric fes- 
tivals of Attila, himself the theme of more than one venerable German 
romance ; and at a later period, in the comparatively refined courts of Alfred 
and Charlemagpe. 

But it was not until the eleventh or twelfth century that refinement of taste 
was far advanced among the nations of Europe ; that, in spite of all the 
obstacles of a rude, unconcocted dialect, the foundations and the forms of 
their poetical literature were cast, which, with some modification, they have 
retained ever since. Of these, the ballads may be considered as coming more 
immediately from the body of the people. In no country did they take such ‘ 
deep root as in Spain and Scotlana, and, although cultivated more or less by 
all the ITorthem nations, yet nowhere else have they had the good foitune, 
by their own intrinsic beauty, and by the influence they have exerted over the 
popular chai-acter, to constitute so important a part of tlie national literature. 
'Phe causes of this are to bo traced to the political relations of these countries. 
Spain, divided into a number of petty principalities, which contended with 
each other for pre-eminence, was obliged to cany on a far more desperate 
struggle for existence, as well as religion, with its Saracen invaders ; who, 
after advancing their victorious crescent fiom the Arabian desert to the foot of 
the Pyrenees, had established a solid empire over the faii-est portions of the 
Pciiiusiila. Seven long centuries was the ancient Spaniard reclaiming, inch 
by inch, this conquered territory ; thus a perpetual crusade was earned on, 
and the fertile fields of Andalusia and Granada became the mimic theatre of 
exploits similar to those pcrfomied by the martial enthusiasts of Europe, on a 
much grander scale, indeed, on the plains of Palestine. I'hc effect of all this 
was to infuse into their popular compositions a sort of devotional heroism, 
which is to be looked for in vain in any other. I'lio existence of the Cid, so 
early as tlie eleventh century, was a fortunate event for Spanish poetiy. The 
authenticated actions of that chief are so nearly allied to tlie marvellous, that, i 
like Charlemagne, he fomis a convenient nucleus for the manifold fictions in 
which successive bards have envelojied him. The ballads relating to this 
doughty hero have been collected into a sort of patchwork epic, whose fabri- 
cation thus resembles that imputed to those ancient poems which some modern 
critics have determined to he but a tissue of ihapsotUcs executed by different 
masters. But, without comparing them with the epics of Homer in syminctvy 
of design or iMsrfectioii of versification, we may reasonably claim for them a 
moral elevation not inferior, and a tone of courtesy and generous gallantry 
altogether unknown to the heroes of the Iliad, 

The most interesting of the Spanish ballads are those relating to the 
floors. This people, now so degraded in every intellectual and moral aspect, 
were, os is well kuown, in the ninth and tenth centuries, the principal 
depositaries of useful science and elegant art. This is particularly true of the 
Spanish caliphate ; and more than one Christian prelate is on record who, in 
a superstitious age, performed a literary pilgrimage to the schools of Cordova, 
and drank from these profane sources of wisdom. The peculiarities of 
Orienttd costume, their showy military exercises, their perilous bull-feasts and 
cane-fights, their chivalric defiance and rencounters with the Christian knights 
on the plains before the assembled city, their brilliant revels, romantic 
wooiiigs, and midnight serenades, afforded rich themes for the muse ; above 
all, the capturo and desolation of Granada, that “city without peer,” the 
“pride of heathei^cm,” on which the taste and treasures of the Western 
caliphs had been lavished for seven centuries, are detailed in a tone of 

Q 2 
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melancholy grandeur, which cornea oirer ua like the Toice of an expiring 
nation. * 

One trait has been pointed out in these poems most horourable to the 
Spanish character, and in which, in later rimes, it has been lamentably 
deficient, that of relirious toleration ; we find none of the fierce bigotry which 
armed the iron hand of the Inquisition ; whleh coolly condemned to exile 
or the stake a numerous native population for an honest difierence of religious 
opinion, and desolated with fire and sword the most flourishing of their 
Christian provinces. 

The ancient Spaniard, on the contrary, influenced by a more enlightened 
policy, as well as by humanity, contracted familiar intimacies, nay, even 
mntrimouial alliances, with his Mohammedan rivals, and the proudest of their 
nobles did not disdain, in an honest cause, to fight under the banners of the 
Infidel. It would be a curious study to trace the progress and the causes of 
this pitiable revolution in national feeding. 

The Spaniards have good reason to cherish their ancient ballads, for nowhere 
is the higii Castilian character displayed to such advantage. Hunghty, it is 
true, jealous of insult, and without the tincture of letters, which throws a 
lustre over the polished court of Charles and Philip ; but also without the 
avarice, the insatiable cruelty, and dismal superstition whi(;h deface the 
bright page of their miUtary renown. + The Cid himself, whose authymtic 
history may vindicate the hyperbole of romance, was the hmu ideal of 
chivaliy.J 

The peculiarities of early Scottish poetry may also be referred, in a great 
degree, to the |K)litical relations of the nation, which for many centuries was 
distracted by all the mneorous dissensions incident to the ill-balanced fabric 
of feudal government. The frequent and Jong regencies, always unfavourable 
to civil concord, multiplied the sources of jealousy, and aimed with new 
])owers the factious aristocracy. In the absence of legitimate authority, each 
baioii sought to fortify himself by the increased numlxjr of his retainers, who, 
in tlieir tuni, willingly attached themselves to the fortunes of a chief who 
s('curf!d to them plunder and protection. Hence a system of clanship was 
organized, more perfect and moi’e durable than has existed in any other 
country, which is not entirely cllaced at the 7)reseut day. To the nobles who 
gaixisoncd the Marches, still greater military powers were necessarily dele- 
gated for purposes of state defence, and the names of Home, Douglas, and 

• An ancient Araixan writer concludes a flodd enlogiuin on the nrchitecture and local 
lK*autiert of Granada in the fourteenth century, with likeniny jt, in Oriental fasliion, to 
“ a nchly-wroiight vase of silver, tilled w^th jacinths and eineRiids.” llUtoria de los Arahm 
de Espana, tom, iii. p. 147, Among the ballads relating to the Moorish wars, two of the 
most beautiful are the ‘•Laiiicnl over Alhaina,” indilTcrcntly translated by Byron, and that 
beginning with ** En la ciudad de Granada." rendered by Lockliart with his usual freedom 
aud vivacity."-— /fi’ta, i. 464, and Deppingj 240. * 

t Sulbcient evidence of this ma^ be found in works of imagination, as well as the 
histories of the period. The plays of Lope de Vega, for instance, are filled with all manner 
of perfidy and assaasination, which takes place as a matter of course, and without the least 
compunction. In the same sjnrlt, the barbarous eTOesses of his cduntryinen in South 
Amei-ica are detailed by Ercilla, in his historical epic “ La Araucana." Tlie flimsy pretext 
of conscience, for which these crimes are perpetrated, cannot veil their enormity from any 
but the eyes of the offender. 

t The veracity of the traditionazy history of the Cid, indeed his existence, discussed and 
denied by Masdeu, in his Historia Gritica de Espana,’* has been satisfactory established by 
the learned Mltller ; and the conclusions of the latter writer ore recently confirmed by 
Conde's posthumous publication of translated Arabian manuscripts of great antiquity, where 
the Cid is repeatedly mentioned as the chief known by the name of the 'Warrior, el 
Campeodor: “the Cid whom Alla curse;** “the tyrant Cid;" **the accursed Cid," Aa— 
Bee H istoria de lot Arabes de Espanaf ii. 98. 
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Buccleuch, make a far more frequent and important fijpre in national history 
than that of the reigning sovereign. Hence private tends were inflamed and 
vindicated by Rational antipathies, and a pretext of patriotism was never 
wanting to justify perpetual hostility. Hence the scene of the old ballads was 
laid chiefly on the bflrdei’s, and hence the minstrels of the “ North countrie ” 
obtained such pre-eminence over their musical brethren. 

The odious passion of revenge, which seems adapted by nature to the ardent 
temperaments^ of the south, but which even there has been mitigated by the 
spirit of Christianity, glowed with fierce heat in the bosoms of those Northern 
savages. An offence to the meanest individual was espoused by his whole 
clan, and was expiated, not by the blood of the offeifder only, but by that of 
his whole kindred. The sack of a peaceful castle, and the slaughter of its 
sleeping inhabitants, seem to have been as familiar occurrences to these Border 
heroes as the lifting of a drove of cattle, and attended with as little compunc- 
tion. The following pious invocation, uttered on the eve of an approaching 
foray, may show the acuteness of their moral sensibility : — 

He that ordained us to be bom, 

Sent us moir meat for the mom. 

Come by right or oome by wrong, 

Christy let us not fast owre long. 

But blithely Hi)ond what’s gaily got. 

Hide, Rowland, hough ’s i’ the pot.’* 

When suporatitioii usurps the place of religion, there will be little morality 
among the people. The only law they knew was the command of their chief, 
and Sie only one he admitted was his sword. **By what right,** said a 
Scottish prince to a marauding Douglas, “ do you hold these lauds ? *' ** By 

that of my sword,” he answered. 

From these causes the early Scottish poetry is deeply tinged with a gloomy 
ferocity, and abounds in details of (;ool, deliberate cruelty. It is true that 
thfs is ircq^uently set off, as in the fine*old ballads of Chevy Chose and Auld 
Maitland, such deeds of rude but heroic gallantry as, in the words of 
Sidney, **8tir the soul like the sound of a trumpet.” But, on the whole, 
although the scene of tlie oldest ballads is pitched as late as the fourtcentli 
century, the manners they exhibit are not much superior, in point of refine- 
ment and humanity, to those of our own North Amciican savages.* 

From wanton or vindictive cmelty, especially wJien exercised on the defence- 
less or the innocent, the cultivated mind naturally shrinks with horror and 
disgust ; but it was long ere the stem hearts of our English ancestors yielded 
to the soft impulses of mercy and benevolence. The reigns of the Norman 
dynasty are wiitten in characters of fire and blood. As late as the conclusion 
of the fourteenth cenluiy, we find the Block Prince, the flower of English 
knighthood,’* as Froissart styles him, superintending tlie butchery of three 
thousand unresisting captives, men, women, and children, who vainly clung 
to him for mercy. The general usage of surrendering as hostages their wives 
and children, whose members were mutilated or lives sacrificed on the least 
infraction of their engagements, is a still better evidence of the universal 
barbarism of the so much lauded age of chivalry. 

Another trait in the old Scotch poetry, and of a ve^ opposite nature from 
that wc have been describing, is its occasional sensibility : touches Of genuine 
pa^os are found scattered among the cold, appalling passions of the age, like 
the flowers which, in Switzerland, are said to bloom alongside the avmanche. 

* For proof of this assertion, see ** Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border," and in particular 

the ballads of ^'Jeilon Grame," Young Beuiie,*’ **Lord William," **Duel of Wharton and 
Stuartb” ** peath of Featherstonebaugh," “ Douglas Tragedy,** iic. 
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No state of .society is so rude as to extinguish the spark of natural affection ; 
tendemebs for our offspring la but a more enlarged selfishness, perfectly com- 
patible with the utmost ferocity towards others. Hence scenes of parental 
and filial attachment are to be met with in these poems which* cannot be read 
without emotion. The passion of love appears to have been a favourite study 
with the ancient English writers, and by none, in any language we have read, 
^3 it managed with so much art and feeling as by the dramatic writers of 
Queen Elizabeth’s day. The* Scottish minstrels, with less art, seem to be 
entitled to the praise of possessing an equal share of tendefness. In the 
Spanish ballad love glows with the fierce ardour of a tropical sun. The 
amorous serenader celebrates the beauties of his Zayda (the name which, from 
its frequency, would 'seem to be a general title for a S)>anish mistress) in aU 
the florid hyperbole of Oriental gallantry, or, as a disappointed lover, wanders 
along the banks of the Guadalete, imprecating curses on her head, and 
vengeance on his devoted rival. The calm dejection and tender melancholy 
which arc diffused over the Scottish love-songs are far more affecting than oil 
titis turbulence of passion. The sensibility which, even in a rude age, seems 
to have characterized the Scottisli maiden, was, doubtless, nourished by the 
solemn complexion of the scenery by which she was burrouiidcd, by the 
sympathies continually awakened for her lover in his career of peril and 
adventure, and by the facilities afforded her for brooding over her misfortunes 
111 the silence of rural solitude. 

To similar physical causes may be piincipally referred those superstitions 
which are so liberally diffused over the poetry of Scotland down to the present 
day. The tendency of wild, solitary districts, darkened with mountains and 
extensive forests, to raise in the mind ideas of solemn, pietcrnatural awe, has 
been noticed fiom the earliest ages. “Where is a lohy and deeply-shaded 
grove,” writes Seneca, in one of his epistles, “filled with venerable trees, 
whose interlacing boughs shut out the face of heaven, the grandeur of the 
wood, the silence of the })lace, the shade so dense and uniform, infuse into the 
bicast the notion of a divinity;” and thus the speculative fancy of .the 
aiieients, always ready to supply the apparent void of nature, ganisoned each 
grove, fountain, or grotto -witli some local and tutelary genius. These sylvan 
deities, clothed with corpoieal figures, and endowed with moital appetites, 
were bi ought near to the level of humanity; but the Christian revelation, 
which assures us of another world, is the ** evidence of things unseen ; ” and, 
while it dissipates the gross and sensible creations of classic mythology, raises 
our conceptions to the spiritual and the infinite. In our eager thirst fer com- 
munication with the world of spirits, we naturall}r imagine it can only be 
through the medium of spirits like themselves, and, in the vul^r creed, these 
apparitions never come mim the abodes of the blessed, but from the tomb, 
where they are supposed to await the period of a final and universal resurrec- 
tion, and whence they are allowed to * revisit the glimpses of the moon,” for 
penance or some other inscrutable purpose. Hence the gloomy, undefined 
(character of the modem apparition is much more appalling than the sensual 
and social personifications ot antiquity. 

The natural phenomena of a wild, uncultivated country greatly conspire to 
promote the illusions of the fancy. The power of clouds to reflect, to distort, 
and to magnify objects is well known, and on this principle many of the pre- 
ternatural appearances in the German mountains and the Scottish Highlands, 
whose lofty summits and unreclaimed valleys are shrouded in clouds and 
exhalations, have been ingeniously and philosophicallv explained. The 
solitary peasant, as the shades of evening close around nim, witnesses with 
dismay the gathering phantom^ and, hurrying home, retails his adventures 
with dne amplification. What is easily lieUeved is ea8il3j seen, and the mar- 
vellous incident is soon placed beyond dispute by a multitude of testimonies. 
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The appetite, once excited, is keen in detecting other visions and prognostics, 
which iLS seedily circnlate through the channels of rustic tradition, until in 
time each ^en {ind solitary heath has its unearthly visitants, each family its 
omen or boding spectre, and superstition, S3'stematized into a science, is 
expounded by indoctrinated wizard and gifted seers. 

In addition to these fancies, common, though in a Jess degree, to other 
nations, the inhabitants of the North have inheiited a more material mytho- 
logy, which hfA survived the elegant fictions of Greece and Borne, either 
because it was not deemed of sufficient importance to provoke the ami of the 
Church, or because it was too nearly accommodated to the moral constitution of 
the people to be thus easily eradicated. The character of a mythology is always 
intimately connected with that of the scenery and climate in which it is 
.invented. Thus the ‘graceful nymphs and naiads of Greece; the peris of 
Persia, who live in the colours of the rainbow, and on the odours of flowers 4 
the fairies of England, who in airy circles *Mance their ringlets to the 
whistling wind,” have the frail gossamer forms and delicate functions congenial 
with the beautiful countries which they inhabit; while the elves, bogles, 
brownies, and kelpies, which seem to have legitimately descended, in ancient 
Highland verse, from the Scandinavian Dvergar, Nisscr, &c., are of a stunted 
and malignant aspect, and arc celebrated for nothing better than maiming 
cattle, bewildering the benighted traveller, and coiijuiiug out the souls of 
newborn infants. Within the memory of the present generation, very well 
authenticated anecdotes of these ghostly kidnappers have been circulat(‘d and 
greedily credited in the Scottish Highlands. But the sunshine of civilization 
is rapidly disjielling the lingering mists of superstition. The spirits of dark- 
ne.ss love not the cheerful haunts of men, and the bustling activity of an in- 
creasing, industrious population allows bri^f space for the fears or inventions 
of fancy. 

The fierce aspect of the Scottish ballad was mitigated under the general 
tranquillity which followed the accession of James to the united crowns of 
England and Scotland, and the Northern muse might have caught some of the 
inspiration which fired her Southern sister at this remarkable epoch, had not 
the fatal prejudices of her sovereign in favour of an English or even a Latin 
idiom diverted his ancient subjects from the cultivation of their own. As it 
was, Drummond of Hawthomden, whose melodious and melancholy strains, 
hovrever, are to ba enrolled among English verso, is the most eminent name 
which adorns the scanty annals of this reign. The civil and religious broils, 
which, by the sharp concussion they gave to the English intellect during the 
remainder of this unhappy century, seemed to have forced out every latent 
^ark of genius, served only to discourage the less polished muse of the North. 
The austerity of the Beformers chiUed the sweet now of social song, and the 
only verse in vogue was a kind of rnde satire, sometimeiS pointed at the licen- 
tiousness of the Boman clergy, and sometimes at the formal affectation of 
the Puritans, but which, from the coarseness of the execution, and the 
transitory interest of its topics, has for the most part been consigned to a 
decent oblivion. 

The Bevolution in 1688, and the subsequent union of the two kingdoms, by 
the permanent assurance they gave of civil and religious liberty, and, lastly, 
the establishment of paiochial schools about the same period, by that wide 
diffusion of intelligence among the lower orders which has elevated them 
above every other European peasantry, had a most sensible influence on the 
moral and intellectual progress of the nation. Improvements in art and agri- 
culture were introduced ; the circle of ideas was expanded, and the feelings 
liberalized by a free communication with their Southern neighbours, and 
rdigion, resigning much of her austerity, lent a prudent sanction to the 
liilarity of. social intercourse. Popular poetry naturally reflects- the habits 
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and prevailing sentimentB of a nation. The ancient notes of the Border 
trumpet were exchanged for the cheerful sounds of rustic revelry ; and the 
sensibility which used to be exhausted on subjects of acute but painful in- 
terest, now celebrated the temperate pleasures of domestic 'liappineta, and 
rational though romantic love.. 

The rustic (dee, which had put such metal into the composition^ of James 
the First and Fifth, those royal poets of the commonalty, as they have been^ 
aptly styled, was again renewed; ancient songs, purified from ^ their original 
Yioes of sentiment or diction, were revived ; new ones were accommodated to 
ancient melodies ; and a revolution was gradually effected in Scottish verse, 
which exi)enenced little variation during the remainder of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The existence of a national music is essential to the entire success of 
lyrical poetry. It may be said, indeed, to give wings to song, which, in spite 
(M its imiMM'fections, is thus borne along from one extremity of the nation to 
the other, with a rapidity denied to many a nobler composition. 

Thns allied, verse not only represents the present, but the past; and while 
it invites us to repose or to honourable a(*tion, its tones speak of joys which 
are gone, or wake in us the recollections of ancient glory. 

It is impossible to trace the authors of a large portion of the popular lyrics 
of Scotland, which, like its native wild flowers, seem to have sprung up stxm- 
taneously in the must sequestered solitudes of the country. Many of tnese 
poets, even, who are familiar in the mouths of their own countrymen, arc 
better known south of the Tweed by the compositions which, under the title 
of Scottish Mclodirs^ are diligently thrummed by every miss in her teens, than 
by their names ; >k1u1o some few others, as Kamsay, Fciguson, &c., whose in> 
dependent tomes maintain higher reputation, are better known by their 
names than their composition^ which, much applauded, are, we suspect, but 
little read. 

The union of Scotland with England was unpropitions to the language of 
the fonner country ; at least, it jii evented it lioin nttaining a classical pei- 
fection, wliicli some, peiliaps, may not regret, as being in its ]>ieBcnt state u 
better vehicle for the popular poetry, so consonant with the genius of thi^ 
nation. Under Edward the First the two nutioiis B]H>ke the same language, 
and the formidable epics of Barbour and Blind Hai’ry, his contemporaries, are 
cited by Wartoii as superior models of English versification. After the lapse 
of five centuries, the Scottish idiom retains a much grcatci; affinity with the 
original stock than docs the English ; but the universal habit with the Scotch 
of employing the latter in works of taste or science, and of relinquishing tlndr 
own idiom to the more humble uses of the people, has degraded it to the un- 
merited condition of a provincial dialect. Few persons care to bestow mnch 
time in deciphering a vocabulary which conceals no other treasures than those 
of popular fancy and tradition. 

A genius like Bums certainly may do, and doubtless has done, much to 
diffuse a knowledge and a relish for his native idiom. His r'haracter os a 
poet has been too often canvassed by writers and biogi‘a})hers to require 
our panegyric. Wo define it, perhaps, as concisely as may be, by saying, 
that it consisted of an acute sensibility, regulated by uncommon intellectual 
vigour. Hence his frequent visions of rustic love and courtship never sink 
into mawkish sentiinentnjiiy, his quiet pictures of domestic life are without 
insipidity, and his mirth is not the unmeaning ebullition of animal spirits, 
but is pointed with the reflection of a keen observer of human nature. This 
latter talent, less applauded in him than some others, is in our opinion his 
most okiinent. Without the grace of La Fontaine, or the broad buffoonery of 
Bemi, he displays the same facility of illuminating the meanest topics, seasons 
his humour with as shrewd a moral, and surpasses both in a generous sensi- 
bility, which gives an air of troth and cordiality to all his seutimeutA Lyrical 
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poetry admits of less variety than any other species ; and Bums, from this 
circumstance, as well as from the flexibility of his talents, may be con- 
sidered as the representative of his whole nation. Indeed, his universal 
genius seems lo have concentrated within itself the rays which were scat- 
tered among his predecessors; the simple tenderness of Crawford, the 
fidelity of’ Ramsay, and careless humour of Ferguson. - The Doric dialect of 
^ his country was an instrument peculiarly fitted for the expression of his 
manly and unsophisticated sentiments. But no one is more indebted to 
the national \nusic than Burns : embalmed in the sacred melody, his songs 
are familiar to us from childhood, and, as w'e read them, the silver sounds 
with which they have been united seem to linger in our memory, heightening 
and prolonging the emotions w^hich the sentiments have excited. 

Mr. Cunningham, to whom it is high time we should turn, in some prefa- 
tory reflections op the condition of Scottish poeti'y, laments exceedingly the 
improvements in agriculture and mechanics, the multiplication of pursnita, 
the wider expansion of knowledge, which have tajien place among the 
peasantry of Scotland during the present centui'y. 

“Change of condition, increase of know’ledge,” says he, “the calling in of 
machinery to the aid of human labour, and the ships which whiten the 
otiuan with their passing and repas«»ing sails, wafting luxuries to our backs and 
our tables, are all matters of delight to the historian or the }x)liticiaii, but of 
sorrow to the poet, who delights in the primitive of a people, and con- 
templates with pain all changes which lessen the original vigour of cliaracter, 
and refine mankind till they become too sensitive for enjoyment. Man has 
now to labour haixler and longer to shape out new ways to riches, and even 
bread, and feel the sorrows of the primeval curse, a hot and sweaty brow, 
more frequently and more severely than his ancestors. All this is uncongenial 
to the creation of song, where many of our finest songs have been created, and 
to its enjoyment, where it was long and fondly enjoyed, among the peasantry 
of Scotland.** — Preface, 

These circumstances certainly will be a matter of delight to the historian 
and politician, and we doubt if they afibrd any reasonable cause of lamentation 
to the poet. An age of rudeness and ignorance is not the most j>ropitioU9 to 
a flourishing condition of the art, which indulges quite as much in visions of 
the past as the present, in recollections as in existing occupations ; and this is 
not only true of civilized, but of ruder ages : the foigotten bards of the Nie- 
belungen and the Heldenbuch, of the romances of Arthur and of Charlemagne, 
looked back through the vista of seven hundred years for their subjects, and 
the earliest of the Border minstrelsy celebrates the antique feuds of a preceding 
century. On the other hand, a wider acquaintance with speculative and 
active concerns may be thought to open a bolder range of ideas and illustra- 
tions to the poet. Examples of this may be discerned among the Scottish 
poets of the present age ; and if the most eminent, as Scott, Campbell, Joanna 
Baillie, have deserted their natural dialect and the humble themes of popular 
interest for others better suited to their aspiring genius, and for a language 
ivhich could diffuse and perpetuate their compositions, it can hardly be matter 
for serious reproach even with their own countrymen. But this is not true of 
Scott, who has always condescended to illuminate the most rugged and the 
meanest topics relating to his own nation, and who has revived in his 
Minstrelsy not merely the costume, b^t the spirit of the ancient Border 
muse of love and chivalry. 

In a similar tone of lamentation, Mr. Cunningham deprecates the untimely 
decay of superstition throi^hout the land. But the seeds of superstition 
are not thus easily eradicated ; its grosser illusions, indeed, may, as we have 
before said, be scattered by the increasing light of science ; but the principal 
difference between a rude and a civilized age, at leaet as regards poetical 
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fiction, is that the latter requires more skill and plausibility in working up 
the maUriel than the former. The witches of Macbeth ai^e drawn too broadly 
to impose on the modem spectator, ns they probably did on the credulous age 
of Queen Bess ; but the apparition in Job, or the Bodach Glas m Waverley, is 
shadowed with a dim and mysterious portraiture, that inspires a solemn 
interest sufllcient for the purposes of* poetry. The philosophic mind may 
smile with contempt at popular fancies, conTinced that the general experience 
of mankind contradicts the existence of apparitions ; that the narratives of 
them are vague and ill authenticated ; thatthey never or rarely appeal to more 
than one sense, and that the most open to illusion ; that they appear only iu 
moments of excitement, and in seasons of solitude and obscurity ; that they 
come for no explicable purpose, and effect no perceptible icsult ; and that, 
therefore, they may in every case be safely imputed to a diseased or a deluded 
imagination. But if, in the midst of these solemn musings, pur philosopher’s 
candle should chance to go out, it is not quite certain that he would continue 
to pursue them with the same stoical serenity. In short, no man is quite so 
much a hero in the dark as in broad daylight, in solitude as in society, in the 
gloom of the churchyard as in the blaze of the drawing-room. The season 
and the place may be such as to oppress the stoutest heart with a mysterious 
awe, which, if not fear, is near akin to it. We read of adventurous travellers, 
who, through a sleepless night, have defied the perilous iioneiiities of a 
haunted chamber, and the very interest we take in their exploits proves that 
the superstitious principle is not wholly extinguished in our own bosoms. So, 
indeed, do the mysteiious inventions of Mrs. Badcliffc and her ghostly school ; 
of our own Brown, in a most especial manner ; and Scott, (‘.ver anxious to 
exhibit the speculative as well os practical character of his countrymen, has 
more than once appealed to the same general principle. Doubtless few in this 
enlightened ago are disposed boldly to admit the existence of these spiritual 
phenomena ; but fewer still there are who have not enough of superstitious 
feeling lurking iu their bosoms for all the purposes of poetical interest. 

Mr. Cunningham’s work consists of four volumes of lyrics, in a descending 
series from the days of Queen Mary to our own. The more ancient, after the 
fashion of Burns and Bamsay, he has varnished over with a colouring of diction 
that gives greater lustre to their faded beauties, occasionally restoring a muti- 
lated member, which time and oblivion had devoured. Our author’s prose, 
consisting of a copious preface and critical notices, is both florid and pedantic : 
it continually aspires to the vicious affectation of poetry, and explains the 
most common sentiments a host of -illustrations and images, thus perpetu- 
ally reminding us of the children’s play of “ What is it like ? ” As a poet, his 
fame has loim been established, and the few original pieces w^hich he has intro- 
duced into the present collection have the ease and natural vivacity con- 
spicuous in his former compositions. Wo will quote one or two, which we 
presume are the least familiar to our readers : — 

** A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast, 

And Alls the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast I 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys. 

While, like the eagle free, 

Away the good stfip flies, and leaves 
Old England on the lea. 

* ‘ O for a soft and gentle wind ! ^ 

1 heard a fair one cry ; 

Bnt give to me the swelling breeze. 

And white waves heaving high ; 
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And white waves heaving high, my lads. 

The gond ship tight and free ; 

The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 

** There’s tempest In yon homtd moon. 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 

And hark the music, mariners ; 

The wind is wakening loud. 

The wind is wakening loud, my boys, 

The lightning flasheB free ; 

The hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea.”— Vol. iv. p. 208. 

Tliis spirited water-piece, worthy of Campbell, is one evidence among othera 
of the tendency oT the present improved condition of the Scottish peasantry to 
expand the beaten circle of poetical topics and illustrations. The following 
is as pretty a piece of fairy gossamer as has been spun out of this scepti^ 
age 


SONG OF THE ELFIN MILLER. 

** Full merrily rings the millstone round. 

Full merrily rings the wheel. 

Full merrily gushes out the grist— 

Gome, taste iny fragrant meal. 

As sends the lift its snowy drift. 

So the meal conies in a shower; 

Work, fairies, fast, for time flies past— 

1 borrow'd the mill an hour. 

** The miller he’s a worldly man. 

And maun hae double fee ; 

So draw the sluice of the churl’s dam. 

And lot the stream come free. 

Shout, fairies, shout ! see, gushing out, 

The meal comes like a ri%^er ; 

The top of the grain on hill and plain 
Is ours, and shall be ever. 

“ One elf goes chasing the wild bat’s iniug, 

And one the white owl’s horn ; 

One hunts the fox for the white o’ his tail. 

And we winna hae him till mom* 

One idle fay, with the glow-worm’s ray. 

Runs glimmering ’mang the mosses ; 

Another goes tramp wi’ the will-o-wisp’s lamp. 
To light a lad to tliiB lasses. 

** O liaste, my brown elf, bring me (‘orn 
From bonnle Blackwood plains ; 

Go, gentle fairy, bring me grain 
From green Dulgonar mains ; 

But, pride of a’ at Closebum ha’. 

Fair is the com and fatter ; 

Taste, fairies, taste, a gallanter giist 
Has never been wet with water. 

Hilloah^ny hopper is heaped high ; 

Hark to the welt-hung wheels I 

They sing for joy ; the dusty roof 
Tt clatters and it reels. 
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Haste, elves, and turn yon mountain burn — 

Bring streams that shine like siller ; 

The dam is down, the moon sinks goon, 

And I maun grind my meller. • 

** Ha bravely done, my wanton elves, 

That is a foaming stream ; 

See how the dust from the mill-ee flies, 

And chokes the cold moon-beam. 

Haste, failles, fleet come baptized feet, * 

Come sack and sweep up clean. 

And meet me soon, ere sinks the moon, 

In thy green vale, Dalveen.**— Vol. iv. p 327. 

The last we can afford is a sweet, amorous effusion, in the best style of the 
romantic muse of the Lowlands. It has before found a placein the “Nithsdale 
and Galloway” collection : 

Thou hast vow'd by thy faith, my Jeanie, 

By that pretty white hand of thine, 

And by all the lowing stars in heaven 
That thou wouldst aye be mine ; 

And I have sworn by my faith, my Jeanie, 

And by that kind heart of thine, 

By all the stars sown thick o'er heaven, 

Tiiat thou Shalt aye be mine. 

** Foul fu’ the hands w'ad loose sic bands 
And the heart wad part sic love ; 

But there’s noe hand can loose the band 
But the Anger of Him above. 

Tliough the wee wee eot maun be my bield 
And iny clothing e'er sae mean, 

1 should lap me uji rich in the faulds of love 
Heaven’s annfu’ of my Jean. 

“ Tliy white nnn wad be a pillow to me 
Far soltor than the down, 

And Love wad winnow o’er us his kind, kind wings. 

And sweetly we’d sleep and soun’. 

Come here to me, thou lass whom I love. 

Come here and kneel wi’ me, 

The morning is full of the presence of God, 

And I cannot pray but thee. 

** The wind is sweet amang tlie new flowers, 

The woe birds sing saft on the tree. 

Our goodinan sits in the Itonnie sunshine, 

And a blithe old bodie is he ; 

The Beuk maun be la’en when he comes home, 

Wi’ the holie psalmodie. 

And I will speak of thee when I pray. 

And thou maun speak of me VoL iv. p. 308. 

Our readers may think we have been detained too lon^ by so humble a 
tlieme as old son;?s and ballads ; yet a wise man has said, “ Give me the making 
of the ballads, ami 1 care not who makes the laws of a nation.” Indeed, they 
will not be lightly regaided by those who consider their influence on the 
character of a simple, susceptible people, parfj^ilarly in a rude age, when 
they constitute the authentic rccoi*ds of national nistory. Thus the wandering 
minstrel kindles in his unlettered audience a generous emulation of the deeds 
of their ancestors, and while he sings the bloody feuds of the Zegris and Aben- 
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cerraffes, the Percy and the DonglaA, artfully fans the flame of an expiring 
hostility. Under these animating influences, the ancient Spaniard and the 
Border warrioi; displayed that stern military enthusiasm which distinguished 
them above every other peasantry in Europe, ^or is this influence altogether 
extin^ished in a polite *age, when the narrow attachments of feudal servitude 
ore npeued into a more expanded patriotism ; the generous principle is 
, nourished and invigorated in tne patriot by the simple strains which recount 
the honourable toils, the homebred joys, the pastoral adventures, the romantic 
scenery, whicli have endeared to him the land of his fathers. There is no 
moral cause which operates more strongly in infusing a love of countiy into 
the mass of the people than the union of a national music with popular 
poetry. 

But these productions have an additional value in the eyes of the antiquarian 
to what is derived from their moral or political iiiHnence, as the repertory Qf 
the motley traditions and superstitions that have descended for ages through 
the various races of the North. The researches of modern scholars have dis- 
covered a au^irising afliiiity between the ancient Scottish ballad and the Teu- 
tonic, Scandinavian, and even Calmuck romance. Some of the most eminent 
of the old Border legends are almost literal versions of those which inflamed 
the maitial ardour of our Danish ancestors.^ A fainter relationship had be- 
fore been detected between them andSouthcni and Oriental fable. Thus, in a 
barbarous age, when the nearest provinces of Europe had but a distant inter- 
course witli each other, the electric spark of Jancy seems to have run arouinl 
the circle of the remotest regions, animating tlieiri with the same wild and 
original creations. 

Even the lore of the nurseiy may sometimes ascend to as high an antiipiity. 
The ccilebratcd iniiUingtan and Jtis Cat can dis]day a Teutonic ]X'digiee of 
more lhan eight centuries; Jack, commonly called the Oiant Killer^ and 
Thomas TIuwth, says an antiquarian writer, ‘‘landed in England from the 
very same, keels and war-ships which conveyed Heiigist and llorsa, and Ebba 
the* Saxon;” and the nursery-maid who chants the friendly monition to the 
Ladij-birdf or narrates the “ fee-faw-fum adventure of the earnivorous'^giant, 
little thinks she has purloined the stores of Teutonic song and Scandinavian 
mytliology.t The ingenious Blanco White, who, under the name of Doblado, 
has thrown a Qivnt liglit on the cdiaracter and condition of modern Spain, has 
devoted a chapter to tracing out the geinialogies ol' the games and po]uihir 
imstinies of his country. Something of the same kind might be attempted in 
the untrodden walks of nursery literature. Jgnoranee and youth arc satisfied 
at no great cost of invention. The legend of one generation ausAvers, with little 
\ariation, for the next, and, within the precincts of tlie nursery, obtains that 
impel ishable existence whicli has been the vain boast of many a loftier lyric. 
'J’liat the mythology of one age sliould be abaudoiu'd to tlic JiivmiU Cainnet 
of another is indeed curious. Thu.s the doctrines most venerated by man in 
the infancy of society become the sport of infants in an age of civilization, fur- 
nishing a pleasing example of the jirogress of tlie Imuiau intellect, and a 
plausible colouring for the dream of jicrfectibility. 

* Such are “The Clnlde of Elle,*' “Catharine and Janfanc,” “Cospatric,” “Willie's 
Lady,” &e. 

+ “ Lady-hird, la«ly-l)ird fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, your childivii will ronin,” 

This fragment of a respectable little poem has soothed the slumbers of the German 
infant for inany nges The giant who so cunningly scented the “ blood of an Englishman ” 
is the counterpart of the persoiAgu recorded in tlie collection of Icelandic mythology made 
by Snorro in the thir teenth century.— Ji'dda, Fable 23. 
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Tys larger part of the above work is devoted to strictui'cs u}>ou an article* on 
ItaZian Narrative Poetry^ which appeared in October, 1824. The author is an 
eminent Italian teacher at New York. His poetical abilities liavc been highly 
applauded in his own countiy, and were rewarded with the office of Caesarean 
poet at tlic court of Vienna, wliero he acquired new laurels as successor to the 
celebrated Metastasio. His vanous fortunes in literary and fashionable life 
wliile in Europe, and the eccentricities of his enthusiastic, character, furnish 
many interesting incidents for an autobiography, published by him two yecu's 
since at New York, and to this we refer those of our readers who are desirous 
of a more intimate acquaintance with the author. 

We regret that our remarks, which appeared to us abundantly encomiastic 
of Italian letters, and which certainly proceeded from our admiration for them, 
should have given such deep offence to the respectable author of the Osserva- 
zimi, as to compel him, although a “veteran*' in literature, to arm himselt 
against us in defence of his “ calumniated*^ country. According to him, “we 
judge too lightly of the Italians, and quote as axioms the absurd opinions oi 
their insane rivals (accaniti rivali), the French. We conceal some thingri 
where silence has the appearance of malice ; we exiiose others which common 
generosity should have induced us to conceal ; we are guilty of false and arbi- 
trary accusations, that do a grievous wrong to the most tender and most com- 
passionate of nations ; we are wanting in a decent reverence for the illustrious 
men of his nation ; finally, we pry with the eyes of Argus into the defects ot 
Italian literature, and with one eye only, and that, indeed, half shut (ancha 
quello socctivaso), into its particular merits.** It is true, this sour rebuke is 
sweetened once or twice with a compliment to the extent of oui* knowledge, 
and a “confession that many of our reasonings, facts, and reilections merit the 
gi'atitude of his countrymen ; that our intentions were doubtless generous, 
praiseworthy,” and the like ; but such vague commendations, besides that they 
are directly inconsistent with some of the imputations formerly alleged against 
us, are too thinly scattered over sixty pages of criticism to mitigate very mate- 
rially the severity of the censure, llie opinions of the author of the Osscr- 
Toziemi on this subject are undoubtedly entitled to great respect ; but it may 
be questioned whether the excitable temperament usual with his nation, and 
the local partiality which is common to the individuals of every nation, may 
not have led him sometimes into extravagance and error. This seems to us 
to have been the case ; and as he has more than once intimated the extreme 
difficulty of forming a correct estimate of a foreign literature, “ especially ot 
the Italian,*' we sh^l rely exclusively for tlie support of our (minions on the 
authorities of his own countrymen, claiming one exception only in favour of 

* ** Alcune Osaerrozioni suU' Aiticulo Quarto publicutto iftl North American Review, il 
Mese d'Ottobro dell* Anno 1824. Da L. Da Ponte. Nuova-Jorca. Stampatorl Gray e 

Bunco. ” 1825. 
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the industrious Ginguen4, whose opinions he has himself recommended to 
'*the dili^nt study of all who would form a correct notion of Italian 
literature. * 

His first objection is against what he considers the unfair view which we 
exhibited of the influence of Italy on English letters. This influence, we had 
stated, was most perceptible under the reign of Elizabeth, but had giadually 
declined during the succeeding century, and, with a few exceptions, among 
"whom we cited Milton and Gray, could not be said to be fairly aiscomed untU 
the commencement of the present age. Our censor is of a diflerent opinion. 

Instead of confining himstlf** (he designates us always by this humme pro- 
noun) **to Milton/’ he says, **for which exception I acJcnotoledge no ohligaiion 
to him, since few there are who were not previously acquainted with it, I would 
have had him acknowledge that many^ English writei's not only loved and 
admired, but studiously imitated our authors, from the time of Chaucer to that 
of the i^reat Byron ; for tlic clearest evidence of which it will suffice to read tho 
compositions of this last poet, of Milton, and of Gray.’* He then censures us 
for not specifying the obligations which Shakspeare was under to the early 
Italian novelists for the plots of many of his pieces ; “ which silence ” ho 
deems “as little to be commended as would be an attempt to conceal the light, 
the most beautiful prerogative of the sun, from one who had never before seen 
it. And,” he continues, “these facts should, for two reasons, have been espe- 
cially communicated to Americans : first, to animate tliem more and more to 
study the Italian ton^e ; and, secondly, in order not to imitate, by what may 
appear a malicious silence, the example of another nation [the French], who, 
after drawing their intellectual nounshment from us, have tried every method 
of destroying the reputation of their cailiest masters.”— Pp. 74-79. 

We have extracted the leading ideas difliiscd by the author of the Osserra- 
zioni over half-a-dozeii pages. Some of them have at least the merit of novelty, 
Such are not, however, those relating to Chaucer, whom wo believe no one 
ever doubted to have found in the Tuscan tongue — the only one of that rude 
age in which 

** The pore well-head or peesie did dwell*' — 

one principal source of his premature inspiration. We ocknowledgod that the 
same sources nourished the genius of Queen Elizabc.th’s writers, among whom 
we particularly cited the names of Surrey, Sidney, and Spenser. And if we 
did not distinguish Shakspearo amid the circle of contemporary dramatists 
whom we confessed to have derived the designs of many of their most popular 
])lays from Italian models, it was because we did not think the extent of his 
obligations, amounting to half-a-dozen imperfect skeletons of plots, required 
any such spocificiitioii ; more especially as several of his great minor contempo- 
raries, as Fletclu'r, Shirley, and others, made an equally liberal use of tlio 
same materials. Tho obligations of Shakspeare, such as they were, arc, mor(‘- 
over, notorious to every one. The author of the Osservazioni expressly dis- 
c'laiins any feelings of gratitude towards us for mentioning those of Milton, be- 
cause they were notorious. It is really very hard to please him. Tho literary 
cnterpiiRe which had been awakened under tho reign of Elizabeth was in no 
degree diminished under her successor ; but the intercourse with Italy, so 
favourable to it at an earlier period, was, for obvious reasons, at an end. A 
Protestant people, but lately separated from tbo Church of Pome, would not 
deign to resort to what they believed her cornijit fountains for the sources of 
instruction. The austerity of the Puritan was yet more scandalized by tho 
voluptuous beauties of her lighter compositions, and Milton, whose name we 


* ' Ma l)i8o«iiava aver I'anima di Giiigucii6, conoscer la lingua c la lettcTatura Italiana, 

coiue Gingueue, e aiiia** il vero coiiio Giiignenc, per sciitirc,” &c. — Oiftervazioni^ pp. 110, no. 
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cited in our article, seems to have been a solitary excepj;iou on the records of 
that day, of an eminent English scholar thoroughly imbued with a relish for 
Italian letters. 

After the days of civil and religions faction had gone by, a hew aspect Was 
given to things under the brilliant auspices of the Restoration. The French 
language was at that time in the meridian of its glory. Boileau, with an acute 
but pedantic taste, had draughted liis critical ordinances from the most perfect 
models of classical antiquity. Racine, working on these principles, may be ^ 
said to have put into action the poetic conceptions of his friend Boileau ; and, 
with such a model to illustrate tne excellence of his theory, it is not wonder- 
ful that the code of the French legislator, recommended, as it was, too, by the 
patronage of the most im]iosing court in Europe, should have found its way 
into the rival kingdom, and have superseded there every other foreign in- 
fluence.* It did so. “French criticism,” says Bisbo]) Hurd, speaking of this 
period, “has carried it before the Italian with tftc rest of Europe. This 
dexterous peoj)le have found means to lead the taste, as well set the fashions, 
of their neighbours.” Again : “The exa(‘t but cold Boileau ha])pened to say 
something of the dimjvant of Tasso, and the magic of this word, like the re- 
port of Astolfo’s born in Ariosto, overturned at once the solid and well-built 
foundation of Italian jjoctiy : it became a sort of watchword among the critics.” 
Mr. Gifford, whose a('(|iifuiitancc with the ancient literature of his nation en- 
titles him to jH^rfect coiifuicncc on this subject, whatever we may be disposed 
to concede to him on some others, in his introduction to Massinger remarks, in 
relation to this period, that “ criticism, which in a former reign had been 
making no inconsiderable, progress under the great masters of Itiih’, was now 
diverted into a new {ihaniiel, and only studied under the puny and jejune 
canons of their degenerate followers, the French.” Pope and Addison, the 
legislators of their own and a future age, cannot be exempted from this re- 
prtuich. The; latter comreived aud ]niblishcd the most contemptuous opinion 
of the Italians. In a very curly paper of the Spectator ^ bearing his own signa- 
ture (No. 6), he observes, “TIic finest writers among the modern Italians [in con- 
tradistinction to the ancient Romans] express themselves in such a florid form 
of words, and such tedious circumlocutions, as are used by none but pedants 
in ourowu country, and at the same time fill their writings with such poor ima- 
ginations and conceils as our youths are. ashamed of before, they have been two 
years at tlie University.” In the same pa]»er he adds, “I entirely agree with 
Monsieur Boileau, that one verse of Vii’gil is worth all the tinsel of Tasso.” 
This is very unequivocal language, and our censor will do us the justice to be- 
lieve that we do nut quote it from any “malicious intention,” Tint simply to 
show what must have hoeii the popular taste, when sentiments like these wei-e 
promulgated by a leading critic of the day, in the most iiniiortant and widely- 
circulated journal in the kingdom.f 

In conformity with this atiti^ItaUan spirit, we find that no translation of 
Ariosto was attempted suhsequeut to the very imperfect one by Harrington in 
Elizabeth’s time. In the reign of George the Second a new version was pub- 
lished by one Huggins. In his preface he observes, “After this work was 

* Soileau's Kii{?arity in fully appreciating the merits of Pli^idre and of Atlialie, and his 
independence in supporting them against the fashionahle factions of the day, are well 
known. But lie oonfeiTed a still greater obligation on his friend. Racine the younger tells 
us that ‘'his father, in his youth, was given to a Vicious taste (concetti), and that Boileau led 
him back to iiatiire, and taught him to rhyme with laliour (rvmer difficilement) ” 

+ Addison tells n.s, in an early number of the “Spectator,” that three thouslind copies 
wore doily distributed ; and Chalmers somewhere remarks, that this circulation was affter- 
wai-d incn'ased to fourteen thoii-sand ; an amount, in proportion to the numerical population 
and intellectual culture of that day, very for superior to that of the most popular jouraaLi 
at the present time. 
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jiretty far advanced, I was informed there had been a translation published iu 
the reign of Elisabeth, and dedicated to that queen ; whereupon 1 requested a 
fnend to obtain a sight of that book, for it is, it seems, very scarce, and the 
glorious origiruil much more so in this country.” Huggins was a learned 
scholar, although he made a bad translation. Yet it seems he had never met 
with, or even heard of the version of his predecessor Harrington. ^ But, 
^without encumbering ourselves with authorities, a glance at the compositions 
of the period in question would show how feeble are the pretensions of an 
Italian influence, and we are curious to know what important names, or pro- 
ductions, or characteristics can be cited by the author of the Osservazioni in 
support of it. Dryden, whom he has objected to us, versified, it is trae, three 
of his Fables fiom Hoccax*.cio ; but this brief effort is the only evidence we 
can recall, in the multitude of his miscellaneous writings, of a respect for 
Italian letters, and he is well known to have powerfully contributed to the ‘ 
introduction of a French taste in the <lrama. The only exception which 
occurs to our general remark is that afforded by the Metaphysical School of 
Poets, whose vicious propensities have been referred by Dr. Johnson to Marini 
and bis followers. But as an ancient English model for this aflectation may 
be found in Donne, and as the Doctor was not prodigal of golden opinions 
towards Italy, we will not urge upon our opponent what may be deemed an 
urigtmerous, perhaps an unjust imputation. The same indifference appears to 
have lasted the greater portion of the eighteenth century, and with few 
exceptions, enumerated in our former article, the Tuscan spring seems to have 
been almost hermetically sealed against the English scholar. The increasing 
thirst for everj' variety of intellectual nourishment in our age has again invited 
to these early sources, and while every modern tongue has been anxiously 
explored by the diligence of critics, the Italian has had the good fortune to 
be more widely and mf»re successfully cultivated than at any fonner period. 

"We should apologise to our readers for afflicting them with so much 
commonplace detail, but we know no other way of rebutting the charge, 
which, according to the author of the Osservazioni, might be imputed to us, 
of a “ malicious silence ” in our account of *tlie influence of Italian letters in 
England. 

But if we have offended by saying too little on the preceding head, -we 
have given ettiial offence on another occasion by saying too much ; our anta- 
g«mist attacks us from such opposite quarters that we hardly know where to 
expect him. We had spoken, and in terms of censure, of Boilcau’s celebrated 
sarcasm upon Tasso ; and we had added that, notwithstanding an affected 
change of opinion, “he axlhercd until the time of his death to his orimnal 
heresy.” “ A.s much, ” says our censor, **as it would have been desirable in 
him [the reviewci] to have spoken on these other matters, so it would have 
been equally pro}>cr to have suppressed all that Boilcau wrote uiK>n Tasso, 
together with the remarks made by him in the latter part of his life, a-s 
having a tendency to prejudice unfavourably tlie minds of such as had not 
b(*fore heard them. Nor should he have coldly styled it his ‘original heresy 
but he, shor'd have said that, in spite of all the heresies of Boileau and all 
tlni blunders of "Voltaire, the JeruscUem has been regarded for more than two 
<'ciituries and a half, an<l will be regarded, as long as the earth has motion, by 
all the nations of the civilized world, as the most noble, most magnificent, 
iflost sublime epic produced for more' than eighteen centuries ; that this con- 
sent and this duration of its splendour are the strongest and most authentic 
seal of its incontrovertible merit ; that this unlucky clinqucmt, that defaces 
at most a hundred verses of this poem, and which, in fact, is nothing but an 
excess of overwrought beauty, is but the merest flaw in a mountain of 
diamonds that tJiese hundred verses are compensated by more than three 
tirousuud, .ki which uie displayed all the perfection, grace, learning, eloquence, 
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iuid colouring of the loftiest poetry.*’ lu the same swell of commendation 
the author proceeds for half a page farther. We know not what inadvertence 
on our part can have made it necessary, by way of reproof to»us, to pour upon 
Tasso's head such a pelting of pitiless panegyric. Among all the Italian 
poets, there is no one lor whom we have ever felt so sincere a veneration, after 

** Quel siguor dell* altissiiuo canto 
Clic so via gU altri, coin’ aquila vola,” 

as for Tasso. In some respects he is even superior to Dante. His writings 
are illustrated by a purer morality, os his heart was penetrated with a more 
genuine spirit ot Christianity. Oppression, under which they both suffered 
the greater part of their lives, wrought a very different effect upon the gentle 
character of Tasso and the vindictive passions of the Ghibelline. The religious 
‘wars of Jerusalem, exhibiting the triumphs of the Christian chivalry, were a 
subject peculiarly adapted to the character of the poet, who united the 
qualities of an accomplished knight with the most unaffected piety. The 
vulgar distich, popular iii his day with the common people of Ferrara, is a 
homely but unsuspicious testimony to his opposite virtues.* His greatest 
fault was nil ill -regulated sensibility, and his greatest misfortune was to have* 
been thrown among people who knew not how to compassionate the infirmities 
of genius. In contemplating such a character, one may, without affectation, 
feel a disj)osition to draw a veil over the few imperfections that tarnished it, 
and in our notice of it, expanded into a dozen pages, there are certainly not 
the same number of lines devoted to his detects, and those exclusively of a 
literary nature. This is but a moderate allowance for the transgressions of 
any man ; yet, according to Mr. Da Ponte, “ we close our eyes against the 
merits of his countrymen, and pry with those of Argus into their defects.’* 
But why are we to be debarred the freedom of criticism enjoyed oven by the 
Italians themselves? To read, the Osservazioni, one would conclude that 
Tasso, from his first appearance, had united all suffrages in his favour ; that, 
by unanimous acclamation, his poem had been placed at the head of all the 
epics of the last eighteen centuries, and that the only voice raised against him 
had spning from the potty rivalries of French criticism, from which source we 
are more than once complimented with having recruited our own forces. 
Does our author reckon for nothing the reception with which the first academy 
in Italy greeted the Jerusalem on its introduction into the world, when they 
would have smothered it with the kindness of their criticism ? Or the volumes 
of caustic commentary by the celebrated Galileo, almost every line of which 
is a satire ? Or, to descend to a later period, when the lapse of more than a 
century may be supposed to have rectified the caprice of coiitemporaiy 
judgments, may we not shelter ourselves under the authorities of Andres, t 
whose favourable notice of Italian letters our author cites with deference ; 
of Mclastosio, the avowed admirer and eulogist of Tasso ; ij: of Gravina, whose 

* “Colla penna e colla spoda, 

Nessua val quanto Torquato.” 

This elegant couplet was made iu consequence of a victory obtained by Tasso over three 
cavaliers, who treacherously attacked him in one of the public squares of Ferrara. His 
skill ill fencing is notorious, and his passion for it is also betrayed by the frequent, 
circumstantial, and masterly pictures of it in his ** Jerusalem.” See, in particular, the 
mortal combat between Tancred and Argante, can. xix., where all the evolutions of the art 
are depicted with the accuracy of a professed sword-player. In the same manner, the 
numerous and animated allusions to field-sports betray the favourite pastime of the author 
of Waverley; and the falcon, the perpetual subject of illustration and simile in tlie 
.**T>iviua Conimedia,” might load us to suspect a similar predilection in Dante. 

+ Deir Origine, Ac., d’ Ogni Lott., tom. iv. p. 250. • 

I Opere Postume dl Metastasio, tom. Ui. p. 30. 
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philosopliical troatise on the principles of poetry, a work of great authority in 
Iiis own country, exhibits the most nngmteful irony on the literary pre- 
tensions of Tasso, almost refusing to him the title of a poet. * 

But, to proceed no farther, we may abide by the solid judgment of Ginguend, 
that second Daniel, whose opinions we are advised most strenuously “ to study 
^ind to meditate.” ‘‘As to florid images, frivolous thoughts, affected turns, 
«*eneeits, and Jetix de motSf they are to be found in greater abundance in 
I’asso’s poem than is commonly imagined. The enumeration of them would 
be long, if one should run over the Jenisalem^ and cite all that could bo 
classed under one or other of these heads, &c. Let us content ourselves with 
a few examples.” He then devotes ten pages to these few examples (our author 
is indignant that we should have bestowed as many lines), and closes with 
this sensible reflection : — “ I have not promised a blind faith in the writers I 
jidmire the most ; I have not promised it to Boileau, I have not promised it ' 
to Tasso ; and in literature we all owe our faith and homage to the eternal 
laws of truth, of nature, and of taste. 

But, in order to relieve Tasso from an undue responsibility, we had stated 
in our controverted article that “ the affectations imputed to him were to he 
traced to a much more remote origin;” that “Petrarch’s best productions 
were stained with them, as were those of preceding poets, and that they seemed 
to have flowed directly from the Proven^alc, flic fountain of Italian lyric 
poetry.” This transfer of the sins of one poet to the door of another is not a 
whit more to the approbation of our censor, and he not only flatly denies the 
truth of our remark, as applied to “Petrarch’s best productions,” but gravely 
T»ron ounces it “one of the most solemn, the most horrible literary blasphemies 
that ever proceeded from the tongue or pen of mortal ! ” 5^ “I maintain,” 
says he, “that not one of those that are truly Petrarch’s best productions, 
and there are very many, can be accused of such a defect ; let but the critic 
])oint me out a single affected or vicious expression in the three patriotic 
(^anzoni, or in the Chiare fresche e dolci acqucy or in the Tre Sorelle, &c. (he 
names several othera), “ or, in truth, in any of the rest, excepting one or two 
only.” He then recommends to us that, “fnstead of himting out the errors 
and blemishes of these masters of our intellects, and occupying onrsedves with 
unjust and nnprofitahlc criticism, we should throw over them the mantle of 
gratitude, and recompense them with our eulogiums and applause.” In con- 
formity with which, the author proceeds to pour out his grateful tribute on 
the head of the ancient laureate for two pages farther, but which, as not 
material to the argument, wc must omit. 

We know no better way of answering all this than by taking up the gauntlet 
thrown down to us, and we arc obliged to him for giving us the means of 
bringing the matter to so speedy an issue. We will take one of the first 
('anzoni, of which he has challenged our scrutiny. It is in Petrarch’s best 
manner, and forms the first of a scries, which has i*eccived icot* the 

title of the Three Sisters ( Tre Snrelle), It is indited to his mistress’s eyes, 
and the fust stanza contains a beautiful invocation to these sources of a lover’s 
inspiration ; but in the second we find him relapsing into the genuine 
Provence heresy : — 

“When I become mow before their turning ray», 

Tour noble priJe 

Is perhaps offended with my nnworthiness. 

Oh ! if this my apprehension 


* Ragion Poetica, pp. 161, 162. t Tom. v. pp. .S68, 378. 

t ** Dir6 essero questa una delle piu solcnni, delle piii orribili Ictterarie bestemmie, che 
sia stata mai proiiunziata o scritta da lingua o penna mortale.*’— P. 94. 

K 9 
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ShoDld not temper the flame that eonewnes me. 

Happy should 1 be to diwolve, since in their presence 
It is dearer to me to die than to live without them. 

Then, that I do not melt, * 

Being so frail an olitlect, before so potent aflre, 

It is not my own strength which saves me from lt» 

But principally fear. 

Which congeals the blood wandering through my veins, 

And mends the heart that it may hum a long time.’* * 

This melancholy parade of cold conceits, of fire and snow, thawing and 
freezing, is extracted, be it observed, from one of those choice productions 
which IS recommended as without a blemish ; indeed, not only is it one of the 
best, but it was esteemed by Petrarch himself, together with its two sister * 
odes, the very best of his l]pical pieces, and the decision of the poet has been 
ratified by posterity. Let it not be objected that the spirit of an ode must 
necessarily eva^rate in a prose translation. The ideas may be faithfully 
transcribed, and we would submit it to the most ordinary taste whether ideas 
like those above quoted can over be ennobled by any artifice of expression. 

We think the preceding extract from one of the “ best of Petrarch’s compo- 
sitions may sufficiently vindicate us from the imputation of unprecedented 
** blasphemy ” on his poetical character; but, lest an a])peal ho again made, 
on the ground of a diversity in national taste, wc will endeavour to fortify our 
feeble judgment with one or two authorities among his own countrymen, whom 
Mr. Da Poiite may be more inclined to admit. 

The Italians have exceeded every other people in the grateful tribute of 
commentaries which they have paid to the wnlings of their eminent men ; 
some of these are of extraonlinary value, especially in verbal criticism, while 
many more, by the contrary lights which they shed over the path of the 
scholar, serve rather to perplex Sian to enlighten it.+ Tassoni and Mura tori , 
are accounted among the best of Petrarch’s numerous commentators, and the 
latter, in particular, has discriminated his poetical character with as much 
independence as feeling. We cannot refrain from quoting a few lines from 
Muratori s ])retace, as exceedingly pertinent to our present purpose : “ Who, 

* ** Qnando aglt ardenti rai neve divegno ; 

V^iBtro gentile sdegno 

Forse eh’ alloi mia iiidcgnitate oflhnde. 

O, se questa temenza 

Non teinprasao 1’ arsura che m’ Inccnde ; 

Boato veuir men I che 'n lor preseuza 
!M’ ^ pid caro il morir, che T viver senza. 

Dniiquc ch’ i* non mi sfancia, 

Si fnile oggetto a si possente foco. 

Non 6 proprio valor, che me ne scampi ; 

Ma la paura un poco, 

Che ’1 sfHigne vago per le vene agghiaccia, 

Bisalda *1 oor, perchd pid tempo awampi." 

Canzone vii., nelV Edizione di MuratorL 

I A single nde has famished a repast for a volume. The number of Petrarch’s commenta- 
tors is incredible ; no less than a dozen of the most eminent Italian scholars have been 
occupied with annotations upon him at the same time. Dante has been equally fortunate. 

A noble Flf*reiitine projected an edition of a hundred volumes for the hundred cantos of the 

Cnmmedi.'i,” which should embrace the different illustrations. One of the latest of the 
fraternity, Binifioli. in an edition of Dante published at Paris, 1818, not only daions for his 
master n foreknowledge of the existence of America, but of the celebrated Harveian dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood ! — ^Tom. i p. 18, note. After this, one may feel less 
surprise at the bulk of these commentaries. 
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I beg to ask, is so pedautic, so bliild Ai adt&irer of Petrarch, that he will 
pret^d that no defects are to be found in his verses, or, b^ing founds will 
desire they should he respected with a religious sHeiwe f Whatever may be our 
rule in regard 15 moral defects, there can be no doubt that in those of art 
and science the public interest requires that truth should be openly unveiled, 
since it is important that all should distinguish the beautiful from the bad, 
•order to imitate the one and to avoid the other.*’* In the same tone 
speaks Tiraboschi (tom. v. p. 474). Yet more to the purpose is an observation 
of the Abbe Ddbina upon Petrarch, ** who,” says he, **not only iu liis more 
ordinary sonnets affords obvious examples of affectation and coldness, but in 
his Tnost tender and most heavtiful compositions approaches the conceited and 
iiiHated style of which I am now speaking.” + And the “ impartial Gingueue,” 
a name we love to quote, confesses that ** Petrarch could not deny himself 
those puerile antitheses of cold and heat, of ice and flames, which occasionally 
disfigure his most interesting and most agreedble pieces.** X It would be easy to' 
marshal many other authorities of equal weight in our defence, but obviously 
superfluous, since those we have adduced are quite competent to our vindica- 
tion from the reproach, somewhat severe, of having uttered “the most horrible 
blasphemy which ever proceeded from the pen ©f mortal.” 

The age of Petrarch, like that of Shakspeare, must bo accountable for hid 
defects, and iu this manner we may justify the character of the poet where ive 
cannot that of his compositions. The Proven^ale, the most polished European 
dialect of the Middle Ages, had reached its last perfection before the foui teenth 
century. Its poetry, chiefly amatory and lyrical, may be considered as the 
homage offered by the high-bred cavaliers of that day at the shrine of beauty, 
fliid, of whatever value for its literary execution, is interesting for the beautiful 
grace it diffuses over the iron age of chivalry. It was, as we have said, princi- 
pally devoted to love ; those who did not feel could at least affect the tender 
passion ; and hence the influx of subtle metaphors and frigid conceits, that 
give a meretricious brilliancy to most of the Proven 9 ale poetry. The fathers 
of Italian verse, Guido, Cino, &;c., seduced by the fashion of the period, clothed 
tlieir own more natural sentiments iu thq same vicious ibrins of expression ; 
even Dante, in his admiration, often avowed, for the Troubadours, could not 
be wholly insensible to their influence ; but the less austere Petrarch, both 
from constitutional temperament and the accidental circumstances of his situa- 
tion, was more deeply aflectetl by them. In the tirst place, a p(M*linacious 
attachment to a mistress whose heart was never wanned, although her vanity 
may have been gratilied by the adulation of the finest poet of the age, seems 
to have maintained an inexplicable control over his affections, or his fancy, 
during the greater poitioii of his life. In the amatory poetry of the ancients, 
]>'jlluted with coarse and licentious images, he coiihi llnd no model for the 
expression of this sublimated passion. But the Platonic theory of love had 
been imported into Italy by the fathers of the Church, and Petrarch, better 
schooled in ancient learning than any of his contemporaries, became early 
enamoured of the speculative doctrines of the Greek philosophy. To this 
source he was indebted for those abstractions and visionary ecstasies which 
sometimes give a generous elevation, but very often throw a cloud over his 
conceptions. ‘And again, an intimate familiarity with the Proven 9 ale poetry 
was.! the natural consequence of his residence in the south of France. There., 
too, he must often have been a spectator at those metaphysical disputations iu 
the courts of love, which exhibited the same ambition of metapnor, studied 
antithesis, and hyperbole, as the written compositions of Provence. To all 
these causes may be referred those defects which, under favour be it spoken, 

* Le Rime dl F. Petrarca ; con le Osservazionl di Tasaoni, Muzin, e Miiratorl. Prof, p ix. 

4 Vicende arfia Letb^ralura, tom. ii. p. 55. Hut. Lit., tom. ii. p. 606. 
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occasionolly offend us, even **in his inost perfect compositions.’* The rich 
finish which Petrarch gave to the Tuscan idiom has perpetuated these defects 
in the poetry of his country. Decijpit eicemplar vUiis imitaMle. His beauties 
were inimitable, but to copy his errors was in some measure to tread in his 
footsteps, and a servile race of followers sprang up in Italy, who, under the 
emphatic name of Petrarchists, have lieen the object of derision or applause, 
as a good or a bad taste predominated in their country. Wartonj with appa- 
rent justice, refers to the same source some of the early corruptions in English 
poetry; and Petrarch — we hope it is not “ blasphemy ” to say it — becomes, 
by the very predominance of his genius, eminently responsible for the im- 
purities of diction which disfigure some of the best productions both in 
English literature and his own. 

We tinist that the free manner in which we have spoken will notbe^et down 
by the author of the Osservazioni to a malicious desire of “ calumniating ” the 
literature of his country. We have been necessarily led to it in vindication 
of our former assertions. After an interval of nearly five centuries, the dis- 
passionate voice of posterity has awarded to Petrarch the exact measure, of 
censure and applause. We have but repeated their judgment. No one of the 
illustrious triumvirate of the fourteenth century can pretend to have possessed 
so gi-eat an influence over his own age and over posterity. Dante, sacrificed by 
a faction, was, as he pathetically complains, a wandering mendicant in a land 
of strangers ; Boccaccio, with the interval of a few years in the meridian of his 
life, passed from the gaiety of a court to the seclusion of a cloister ; but 
Petrarch, the friend, the minister of princes, devoted, during the whole of his 
long career, his wealth, his wide authority, and his talents, to the generous 
cause of philosophy and Ictteni. He was unwearied in his researches after 
ancient manuscripts, and from the most remote corners of Italy, from the ob- 
scure recesses of churches and monasteries, ho painfully collected the moulder- 
ing treasures of antiquity. Many of them ho copied with his own hand — 
among the rest, all the works of Cicero ; and his beautiful tianscript of the 
epistles of the Koman orator is still preserved in the Laurentian library at 
Florence. In bis numerous Latin compositions he aspired to revive the purity 
and elegance of the Augustan age, and, if he did not altogether succeed in the 
attempt, he may claim the merit of having opened the soil for the more suc- 
cessful cultivation of later Italian scholars. 

His own cflbrts, and the generous impulse which his example comnmnicatcfl 
to his age, liave justly entitled him to be considered the restorer of classical 
learning. His greatest glory, however, is derived from the spirit of life whicli 
he breathed into modem letters. Dante had fortified the Tuscan idiom with 
the vigour and sevci'o simplicity of an ancient language, but the graceful 
genius of Petrarch was wanting to ripen it into that harmony of numbers 
which has made it the most musical of modem dialects. His knowledge of the 
Proven^ale enabled him to enrich his native tongue with many foreign beau- 
ties ; his exquisite car disposed him to refuse all but tlie most melodious com- 
binations ; and, at the distance of five hundred years, not a word in him has 
become obsolete, not a })hrase too quaint to be used. Voltaire has passed the 
some high eulogium upon Pascal ; but Pascal lived three centurie.s later than 
Petrarch. It would be difficult to point out the writer who so far fixed the 
^irea nrc^^cFra ; we certainly could not assign an earlier period than the com- 
mencement of the last century. Petrarch’s brilliant success in the Italian led 
to moat important consequences all over Europe by the evidence which it 
afforded of the capacities of a modem tongue. He relied, however, for his 
future fame on his elaborate Latin compositions, and, while he dedicated these 
to men of the highest rank, he gave away his Italian lyrics to ballad-mongers 
to be chanted about the streets for their own profit. His contemporaries 
authorized this judgment, and it was for his Latin eclogues, and his epic on 
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Scipio Africantis, that he rec'clved the laurel wreath of poetry in the Capitol. 
But nature must oventually prevail over the deeisions of pedantry or faskion. 
By one of those fluctuations, not very uncommon in the history of letters, the 
author of the liutin Africa is now known only as the lover of Laura and the 
father of Italian Ron|(. 

We have been led into this long, we fear tedious, exposition of the character 
of Petrarch, partly from the desire of defending the justice of our former 
•criticism against the heavy imputations of the author of the Osscrvazioni, and 
])artly from reluctance to dwell only on the dark side of a picture so brilliant 
us that of the laureate who, in a barbarous age, with 

“ ^Jis rlietorikc so swete 
EiiUiminid all Itaile of poetrie.*' 

• 

Our limits will compel us to pass lightly over some less important strictures 
of our author. 

About the middle of the last century, a bittcjr controversy arose between 
Tiraboschi and Lampillas, a learned but intemperate Spaniard, respecting 
which of their two nations had the hc'it claim to the reproach of having 
corrupted the other’s literature in tlie si \teenth century. In alluding to ^ 
we had remarked that “ the Italian had the better of his adversary in temper, 
if not in argument.’* The author of the Osservat/ioni styles this ‘*a dry and 
dogmatic decision, whicli so much displeased a certain Italian kttercUo that he 
had promised him a confutation of it.” We know not who the indignant 
letUrato may be whose thunder has been so long hanging over us, but we must 
say that, so far from a “ dogmatic decision,” if ever wc made a civcums})ect 
remark in our lives^ this was one. As far as it went, it was complimentary to 
the Italians ; for the rest, wo waived all discussion of the merits of the con- 
troversy, both because it was impertinent to our subject, and because we were 
not sufficiently instructed in the details to go into it. One or two reflections, 
however, we may now add. The relative position of Italy and Spain, political 
and literary, makes it highly probable that the predominant inilmmcc, of what- 
ever kind it may have been, proceeded from Italy. 1. She had matured licr 
literature to a high perfection, while that of every other nation Avas in its 
infancy, and she was, of course, much more likely to communicate than to 
receive impressions. 2. Her {lolitical relations with Spain W(!i'e sucli as par- 
ticularly to increase this probability in reference to her. The ocou])ation of an 
insignifleant corner of her own territory (for Naples was verj" insignificant in 
cveiy literary aspect) by the house of Aragon opened an obvious channel for 
the transmission of her opinions into the sister kingdom, 3. Anyone, even an 
Italian, at all instructed in tlie Spanish liti^ratuTo, will admit that this actually 
did happen in the reign of Charles the Fifth, the golden ages of Italy ; that 
not only, indeed, the latter country influenced, but changed the whole com- 
plexion of Spanish letters, establishing through the interveiitioii of her high- 
pricsts, Boscan and Giircilaso, what is universally recognized under the name 
of an Italian school. This was an cm of good taste ; hut when, only fifty years 
later, both languages were overnin with those deplorable affectations whicli, in 
Italy particularly, have made the very name of the century {micento) a term of 
reproach, it would seem probable that the same country, which but so short a 
time before tad possessed so direct an influence ovei- the other, should through 
the same channels have diffused the poison with which its oavii literature was 
infected. As Marini and Goiigora, however, the reputed fom^Iers of the 
school, were contemporaries, it is extremely difficult to aujiuL the precise 
claims- of either to the melancholy credit of originality, and, after all, the 
^picstion to foreigners can be one of little interest or importance. 

Much curiosity has existed respecting the source of those alfectations which, 
at dilferent periods, have tainted the modern languages of Europe. Each 
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natioii is ambitions of tracing them to a foreign oi^n, and M nave, at 
soma period or other, agreed to find this in Italy. From this quarter the 
French critics derive their style pr^cisux^ which disappeared before the satire 
of Moli^re, and Boileau ; from this the English derive their metaphysixLl 
school of Cowley ; and the jculUamo^ of whmh we have been speaking, which 
Lo^ and Quevedo condemned by precept, but authorized by example, is 
referred by the Spaniards to the same source. The early celebrity of 
Petrarch and his vicious imitators mhy afford a specious justification of all#* 
this ; but a generous criticism may perhaps be excused iu referring them to a 
more ancient origin. The Provec^ale for three centuries was the most popular, 
and, as we have before said, the most polished dialect in Europe. The Isn- 
guago of the people all along the fertile coasts of the Mediterranean, it was als » 
the language of poetry in most of the polite courts in Europe ; in those<of Tou- 
louse, Provence, Sicily, and of several in Italy ; it reached its higliest perfection 
under the Spanish nobles of Aragon ; it passed into England in the twelfth 
century witn the dowry of Eleanor of Gnienno and Poicton ; even kings did 
not disdain to cultivate it, and the lion-hearted Klchard, if report bo true, 
could embellish the rude virtues of chivalry with the milder glories of a Trou- 
badour.* When this preqocious dialect had become extinct, its iiifliicuce still 
remained. The early Italian poets gave a sort of classical sanction to its 
defects ; but while their genius may thus, with justice, bci accused of scattering 
the seeds of corruption, the soil must be confessed to have been universally 
pr^ared for their i‘eception at a more remote period. 

Thus the metaphysical conceits of Cowley's schfK)!, wliich Dr. Johnson has 
refon'ed to Marini, may be traced through the poetry of Donne, of Shakspeare 
and his contemporaries, of Surrey, Wyatt, and Chaucer, , up to the fugitive 
pieces of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which have been redeemed 
from oblivion by the diligence of the antiquarian. In the same manner the 
religious and amatory poetry of Spain at the close of the thirteenth century, as 
exhibited in their Cancimeros, displays the same subtleties and barbaric taste 
for ornament from which few of her writers, even in the riper sciisou of hei* 
literature, have been wholly uncontaiiiinated. Perhaps the perversities of 
Voiture and of Scudery may fiiui as remote a genealogy in France. The cor- 
ruptions of the Pleiades may afford one link iu the chain, and any one who has 
leisure might verify our sugg(*stions. Almost every modern literature setmis to 
have contained, in its earliest germs, an active principle of cormption. TJie 
ptu*petual lapses into barbarism have at times tnuinphed over all efforts of 
sol>er cnticism ; and the pervereion of intellect for the greater part of abentury, 
may fiiniish to the scholar an ample field for humiliating retliiction. How 
many fine geniuses in the condemned age of the scir^utisU, wandering after the 
false lights of Marini and his school, substituted cold conceits for wit, puns for 
tJioughts, and wire-drawn metaphore for simplicity and nature ! How many, 
with Cowley, exhausted a genuine wit in hunting out remote analogies and 
barren combinations ; or with Lojie, and even Calderon, devoted pages to 
curious distortions of rhyme, to echoes or acrostics, in scenes which invited all 
the eloquence of poetry ! Prostitutions of genius like those not merely 
dwarf the human mind, but cariy it back centuries to the scholastic subtleties^ 
the alliterations, anagrams, and thousand puerile devices of the M^dle Ages. 

* Every one is acquainted with Bismondrs elegant treatise on the ProvenQolo poetry. It 
cannot, however, now be relied on as of the highest authority. The subject has been more 
fully explored mnee the puMication of his work by Monsieur llayaouard, secretary of the 
French Academy. His Po^aiea des Troubadours ” has now reached the sixth volume ; and 
W. A. Schlegel, in a treatise of little bulk but great learning, entitled “Observations sur la 
Langue et la Litt^rature ProveuQale," has pronounced it, by the facts It has brought to 
light, to have given the coup de grass to the theory of Father Andres, whom SLsmondi haa 
chiefly followed. 
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But we have already ramified ioo far, from the author of the Csaisrmxionu 
Our next rock of offence is a eeilain inconsiderate astonishment which we ex- 
pressed at the patience of his countrymen under the infliction of epics of thirty 
and forty caTit&s in length ; and he reminds us of our corresponding taste, 
equally unaccountable, for novels and romances, spun out into interminable 
length, like those, for example, by the author of WwocrUy (pp. 8St-b6). A 
liberal criticism, we are aware, will be dlfildent of censuriqg the discrepancies 
*of national tastes. Where the value of the thought js equal, the luxury of 
polished vers^aiid poetic imagery may yield a great superiority to poetry over 
prose, particularly with a people so sensible to melody and of so vivacious a 
fancy as the Italians ; but, then, to accomplish all this requires a higher degree 
of skill m the artist, and mediocrity in poetry is intolerable. 

Mediocribns esse poetis 

Non homines, non Di,” &c. ^ 

Horace’s maxim is not the less true for being somewhat stale. D’Alembert 
has uttered a sweeping denunciation against all long works in verse, as im- 
possible to be read through without experiencing ennui; from which he does 
not except even the masterpieces of antiquity.* What would lie have said 
to a second-rate Italian epic, wiredrawn into thirty or foity cantos, of the 
inc^'edildlia of chivalry ! 

The English novel, if tolerably well executed, may convey some solid in- 
struction ill its details of life, of human character, and of passion ; but the 
tales of chivalry — the overcharged pictures of an imaginary state of society ; 
of “Gorgons, hydras, and chimeras dire”-— can be regarded only as an in- 
tellectual rclaxat'i(m. In a less polished dialect, and in a simpler age, they 
beguiled the tedious evenings of our unlettered Norman ancestors, and, as late 
as Elizabeth’s day, they iiicurred their parting malediction from the worthy 
Ascliiiin, as “stuff for wise men to laugh at, whose whole pleasure standctli in 
open inaiislaugliter and bold bawdry.” The remarks in our article, of course, 
had no reference to the chef-dCmivres of their romantic muse, many of which 
we had been diligently commending. It ia the prerogative of genius, we all 
know, to consecrate whatever it touches. 

Some other of our general remarks seem to have been barbed an’ows to the 
patriot breast of the author of the Osservazioni. Such are our reflections “ oii 
the want of a moral or philosophical aim in the ornamental Writings of the 
Italians on “love, as suggesting the constant theme and impulse to their 
poets ; " on the evil tendency of their language, in seducing tlieir writers into 
‘ ‘ an overweening attention to sound. ” There are few gtmeral refleeiions winch 
have the good fortune not to require many, and sometimes very important ex- 
ceptions. The physiognomy of a nation, whether moral or intellectual, must 
he made up of those features which arrest the eyQ most -frequently and forcibly 
on a wide survey of them : yet how many individual portraits, after all, may 
refuse'^to coirespoiid with the prevailing one.^ The Boeotians were dull to a 
proverb ;+ yet the most inspired, in the most inspired region of Greek poetry, 
was a Boeotian. The most amusing of Greek prose writers was a Boeotian. 
Or, to take recent examples, when we find the “accurate Giiiguene speaking 
of “the uniwirsal corruption of taste in Italy during the seventeenth century, 
or Sismondi telling us tnat “the abuse of wit extinguished there, during that 
age, every other species of talent,** we are obviously not to nail them down to a 
pedantic precision of language, or how are we to dis]iose of ®f tlm finest 
poets and scholars Italy has ever produced ; of Chiabrera, Filicaja, Gahleo, 
and other names sufficientJy numerous to swell into a bulky quarto of Tira- 

■* CEuvres l^hlloBopliiques, Ac. torn. iv. p. 152. 

+ '‘Sus Boeotica, auris Boeoti’ca, Bfcotlcuni iugenlum.” 
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boschi ? The same pruRizig principle applied to writers who, like Montes- 
rpileu, Madame de Stall, and Schlegel,* deal in general views, Avould go near to 
strip them of all res^iect or credibility. ' 

But it is frivolous to multiply examples. Dante, Tasso, Akmanni, Guidi, 
Petrarch often, the generous Filicaja always, with, doubtless, very many 
others, afford an honoui'able exception to our remark on the want of a moral 
aim in the lighter walks of Italian letters, and to many of these, by indirect 
rriticism, we accorded it in our article. But let any scholar cast his eye over* 
the prolific productions of their romantic muse, which even Tiraboschi censures 
a.s ‘‘crude and insipid,"* and Gravina deplores as having “excluded the light 
of truth " from his coimtrymen ;+ or on tWr thousand tales of pleasantly and 
love, which, since Boccaccio’s example, have agreeably perpetuated the in- 
genious inventions of a barbarous age ; t or round “ the circle of friveflous ex- 
travagances," as Salfi§ characterizes the burlesque novelties with which the 
rtali|n wits have regaled tho laughter-loving appetite of their nation ; or on 
their hecatombs of amoroics lyrics alone, and he may accept, in these saturated 
varieties of the national literature, a decent apology, if not an ample justllica- 
lion for our assertion. 

But are wc not to s]icak of “love as furnishing the great impulse to the 
Italian poet," and “ as prevailing in his bosom far over every other affection 
or relation in life ? ” Have not their most illustrious writers. Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Sannazarius, Tasso, nay, philosophic prelates like Bembo, ijolitic 
statesmen like Lorenzo, embalmed the names of their mistresses in verse, until 
they have made them familmr in every comer of Italy as their own ? Is not 
nearly half of the miscellaneous selection of lyrics, in the vulgar edition of 
“ Italian classics " exclusively amatory? Hud Milton, Drydcn, Pope, or, still 
more, such solid personages as Bishop Warburton or Dr. Johnson (whose 
“Tetty,” we suspect, never stiiTcd the doctor’s poetic feeling), dedicated, not 
a passing sonnet, hut whole volumes to their Beatrices, Lauras, and Leonoras, 
we think a critic might well be excused in regarding the tender j)assioii as the 
vivida vis of the Englisli autlior. Let us not be misunderstood, however, as 
implying that nothing but this amorous incense escapes from the Italian lyric 
muse. To tho exceptions which the author of the Ossei’vazioni has enumerated, 
lie might have added, had not his modesty forbidden him, as inferior to none, 
the sacred melodies which adorn liis own autobiograjihy ; above all, the mag- 
nificent canzone on the Di'ath of Leopold^ w'hich can derive notliing from our 
commendation, when a critic like Mathias has declared it to have “ secured 
1o its author a ]ilace on tlio Italian Parnassus, by the side of Petrarch and 
(liiabrera. || 

" Lett. ItaJ., tom. vii. p. iii. a. 42. |- Ragioii Poctica, p. 14. 

^ Tlio Italian Novelle, it ia well known, were originally suggested by the Freneh Fabliaux 
of tho twelfth and thirtcentli centuries It may be worthy of remark, that, while in Italy 
these amusing fictions have been diligently propagated from Boccaccio to the present day, 
111 England, although recommended by a genius like Chaucer, they have scarcely been ' 
adopted by a single writer. Tho same may lie said of them in France, their native soil, with 
perhaps a solitary .exception in the modem imitations by La Fontaine, himself inimitable. 

§ Tills learned Italiail is now employed in completing the unfinished history of M. 
(linguenA With deference to the opinions of the author of tho “Osservazioni” (vide 
pp. 115, 116), we think ho has shown in it a more independent and impartial criticism than 
his ]ircdeces8or. His own countrj’men seem to be of tho same opinion, and in a recent 
flattering notice of his work they have qualified their general eticuniiuin witli more than one 
rebuke on the severity of his strictures.— Fide Antologia for Aprils 1824. 

,1 A letter from Mr. Mathias, which fell into our liands some time since, concludes a eoin- 
pi imentary analysis of Hie above canzone with this handsome culoginm After having 
read and reflected much on tliis wonderful production, I believe tliat, if Petrarch could havo 
heard it, he would have assigned to its author a seat very near to his own, without roquinug 
any other evidence of his vivacious, copious, and sublime genius.” 
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As to oiiv i-emark on tlic tendency of the soTl Italian tones ** to seduce their 
writers into aii overweening attention to sound,” we are surprised that this 
should have awakened two such grave pages of admonition from our censor. 
Why, we wene speaking of 

“The Tuscan's siren tongue, 

. That music in itself, whose sounds are song." 

We thought the remark had been as true as it was old. "We cannot hut think 
there is soufccthing in it, even now, as we are occasionally lost in the nielli- 
Huous redundances of Bembo or Boccaccio, those celebrated models of Italian 
eloquence. At any rate, our remark fell far short of the candid confession 
of Bcttinelli, who, in speaking of historical writing, observes that this, 
as in esrery other depai-tinent df literature, his countrymen have been mdre 
solicitous about style, and ingenious turns of thought, than utility or good 
philosophy.” * 

But we must hasten to the last, not by any means the least offence recorded 
on the roll of our enormities. This is an ill-omened stricture on the poetical 
chaiucter of Metastasio, for which the author of the Osservazioni, after lavish- 
ing upon him a shower of golden compliments at our expense, proceeds to 
censure us as “wanting in resi-jcct to this famous man ; as pet'spicacious only 
in detecting blemishes ; as guilty of extravagant and unworthy expressions, 
which prove that we cannot have read or digested the works of this exalted 
dramatist, nor those of liis biogiuphcrs, nor of his critics.” — Pp. 98-111. 
And what, think you, gentle reader, invited these unsavoury rebukes, with 
the dozen j)ages of paiicgyricjal accompaniment on his predecessor? “The 
melodious rhythm of Tasso’s verse has none of the monotonotis sioeciness so 
doyintf in Metastasio'' In this italicised line lies the whole of our ofiending ; 
no more. 

We shall consult the comfort of our readers by disposing of this point as 
briefly as possible. Wo certainly do not feel, and we will not affect, that 
profound veneration for Metastasio which the author of tlie Osservazioni 
professes, and wliicli may have legitimately ilesceiided to him with the inherit- 
ance of the (Jaisarean laurel. We have always lookcid upon his opci-as as 
exhibiting an ctteniinacy of sentiment, a violent contrivance of incident, and 
an extravagance of character, that are not wholly to bo vindicated by the 
constitution of the Musical Drama. But iiotliing of all this was intimated 
in our UTifoitiinatc suggestion ; and as we are unwilling to startle anew the 
principles or prejudices of our highly respectable censor, we shall content 
ourselves with bringing into view one or two stout authorities, behind whom 
we might have iiitrencdicd ourselves, and resign the field to him. 

Tlic author has ])resented his readera with an abstract of about forty pages 
of undiluted comm end ution on his favourite poet, by the Spaniard Arteaga. 
We have no ohjeetiou to this ; hut, while he recommends them us the opinions 
of “ a learned, pidicioiis, and indubitably impartial critic,” we think it would 
have bexm fair to temper these forty pages of commendation with some 
allusion to fivc-and- thirty pages of almost unmitigated censure which imme- 
diately folloAV tliem.t In the course of this censorious analysis, it may bo 
noticed that the “impartial Arteaga,” sjicaking of the common imputation of 
monotony in the stnteture of Met^’Mmio's verse, and of his •periods, far from 
acquitting him, cx|)rp.ssly declines passing judgment upon it. 

But we niay find ample countenance for our “irreverent opinion” in that of 
Ugo Foscolo, a name of high consideration both as a poet and a critic, and 
whoiQ, for liis jiersjiicacity in the latter vocation, our-author. on another 


* Risorg. d'lialtn Ixxtroduz , tnin. i. p. 14. 

t Le Rivoluzioni dclTeutru Musiealc, &e., r>. 375-410. 
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ocpasion, has himself cited and eulogized as his *'magnus Apollo.” Speaking 
incidentallj of Metastasio, he observes : ** To please the court of Yiemia, the 
musicians, and the pubUc of his day, and to gratify the delicacy of his own 
feminine taste, Metastasio has reduced his im,gu(ige and versificoaion to so 
limUed a mumher of worda^ phraaea^ and cadenAses^ ihM they seem always the 
seme, and in the end produce only the effect of a flute, which conveys rather 
delightful melody than quick and distinct sensations.”* To precisely the 
same effect speaks W. A. Schlegel, in his eighth lecture on Dramatic Litera- 
ture, whose acknowledged excellence in this particular department of criticism 
may induce* us to quote him, although a foreigner. These authorities are too 
pertinent and explicit to require the citation of any other, or to make it 
necessary, by a prolix but easy enumeration of extracts from the poet, more 
fully to establish our position. 


** Hie aliquid plus 
Qiiam satis ost.’* 

We believe we are quite as weaiy as our readers of the very disagreeable office 
of dwelling on the defects of a literature so beautiful, arid for which we feel 
BO sincere an admiration, as the Italian. The severe impeachment made, both 
upon the spirit and the substance of our former remarks, by so accomplished a 
scholar as the author of the Osservazionij has necessarily compelled us to this 
course in self-defence. The tedious parade of citations must be excused by 
the necessity of buoying up our opinions in debatable matters of taste by 
those whose authority alone our censor is disposed to admit — that of his own 
countrymen. He has emphatically repeated his distrust of the capacity of 
foreigners to decide upon subjects of literary taste ; yet the extraordinary 
diversity of opinion manifest between him and those eminent authorities 
whom we have quoted might lead us to anticipate but little correspondence in 
the national criticism. An acquaintance with Italian histoiy will not serve 
to diminish our suspicions ; and the feuds which, from the learned but queni- 
lous scholars of the fifteenth century to tliose of our own time, have divided 
her republic of letters, have not been always carried on with the bloodless 
wej^ous of scholastic controversy.t 

Tnat some assertions too unqualified, some errors or prejudices should have 
escaped, in the course of fifty or sixty pages of remark, is to be expected from 
the most circumspect pen ; but a benevolent critic, instead of fastening upon 
these, will embrace the spirit of the whole, and by this interpret and excuse 
any specific inaccuracy. It may not be easy to come up to the standard of 
our author’s principles, it may be his partialities, in estimating the intellectual 
character of his country ; but we think we can detect one source of his dis- 
satisfaction with us, in his misconception of our views, which, accordiitg to 
him, were, that “a particular knowledge of the Italian should be widely 
diffused in America.” This he quotes and requotes with peculiar emphasis, 
objecting it to us as perfectly inconsistent with our style of criticism. K ow, 
in the first place, we made no such declaration. We iiitendeil only to mve a 
veracious analysis of one branch of Italian letters. But, secGndly, had such 
been our design, we doubt exceedingly, or, rather, we do not doubt, whether 
the best way of effecting it would be by indiscriminate panegyric. The 

* Essays on Petrarch, p. 93. 

t Take two familiar examples that of Card and that of Marini. The adversary of the 
former poet, aenused of murder, heresy, Ac., was condemned by the Inquisition, and com- 
pelled to seek his safety in exile. Tlie adversary of Manni, in an attempt to assassinate him, 
fortunately shot only a courtier of the king^ of Sardinia. In both cases, the wits of Italy, 
ranged under opposite banners, fought with incredible acrimony during the greater part of 
a century. The sul^ect of fierce dispute, in both instances, was a tomut i * ^ 
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amplification of beauties, and tbe prudish concealment of all defects, would 
carry with it an air of insincerity that must dispose the mind of every inge< 
nuous reader* to reject it. Perfection is not the lot of humanity more in 
Italy than elsewhere. Such intemperate panegyric is, moreover, unworthy 
of the fppat men who are the objects of it. They really shine with too bm- 
liant a light to be darkened by a few spots ; and to be tenacious of their defects, 
is in scUne measure to distrust their genius. JRien n*esl beau, que le vrai, is 
the familiar* reflection of a critic, whose general maxims in his art are often 
more sound than their particular application. 

Notwithstanding the difficulty urged by Mr. Da Ponte of forming a correct 
estimate of a foreign lau^age, the science of general literary criucism and 
history, which may be said to have entirely otowu up within the last fifty 
years, has done much to eradicate prejudice and enlarge the circle of genuine 
knowledge. A century and a half ago, “the best of English critics,” *-in 
the opinion of Pope and Dryden, could institute a formal examination, and, 
of course, condemnation of the plays of Shakspeare, “by the practice of the 
aiicionts.” The best of Prench critics, + in the opinion of every one, co^d 
condemn the Orlando Furioso for wandering from the rules of Horace ; even 
Addison, in his tiiumphnnt vindication of the Paradise Lost^ seems most 
solicitous to prove its conformity with the laws of Aristotle ; and a writer like 
Lope de Vega fidt obliged to apologize for the independence with which he 
deviated from the dogmas of the same school, and adapted his beautiful inven- 
tions in the drama to tlie peculiar genius of his own countrymen, t The 
magnificent fables of Ariosto and Spenser were stigmatized as barbarous, 
because they were not classical ; and the polite scholars of Europe sneered at 
“ the bad taste which could prefer an * Ariosto to a Virgil, a Romance to an 
Iliad* ” § But the reconciling spirit of modern criticism has interfertsd ; the 
character, the wants of different nations and ages have been consulted ; from 
the local beauties peculiar to each, the philosophic inquirer has deduced cer- 
tain general principles of beauty applicable to all ; petty national prejudices 
have been extinguished ; and a diflercuce of taste, which for that reason alone 
was before condemned as a <leformity, is now admired as a beautiful variety in 
the order of nature. 

The English, it must be confessed, can take little credit to themselves for 
this improvement. Their researches in literary history amount to little in 
their own language, and to nothing in any other. Warton, Johnson, and 
Campbell have indeed furnished an accurate inventoiyof their poetical wealth; 
but, except it be in the limited researches of Drake and of Dunlop, w'hat 
record have we of all their rich and various prose? As to foreign litera- 
ture, while other cultivated nations have been develoi)ing their views in 

* **The Tragedies of the last Age, considered and examined hy the Practice of the 
Ancients,” Ac. By Thomas Rymer. London, 1C78. 

t “ Dissertation Critique sur I’Avonture de Joconde.” QSuvres dc Buileau, tom. ii. 

t Arte de hacer Comedias.” Obras Sueltas, tom. iv. p. 406. 

“ Y qunndo he de escribir una Comedia, 

Encieiro los preceptos con seis Haves ; 

Saco a Tercncio y Plauto de mi estudio 
Para que no me den voces, que suelo 
Dnr gritoB la verdad en lihros itiudos,” Ac. 

§ See Lord Shaftesbury's " Ad'-ice to an Author a treatise of great authority in its day, 
but which could speak of the Gothic Muse of Shakspeare, Fletcher, and Milton as lisping with 
stammering tongues, that nothing but the youth and rawness of the age could excuse 1” 
Sir "William Temple, with a purer taste, is not more liberal. The term Gothic, with these 
writers, is applied to much the same subjects with the modem ienu Romajutw, with this 
differenije^ the latier is simply distinctive, while the former was also on opprobrious 
epithet.. . 
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voluminous and valuable treatises, the English have been profoundly mute.* 
Yet for several reasons they might be es^cted to make the best general 
critics in the world, and the collision of their judgments in this matter 
with those of the other European scholars might produce new and important 
results. 

The author of the Osseroasnioni has accused us of being too much under the 
influence of his enemies the Fi*ench (p. 112). There are slender grounds for 
this imputation. We have always looiced upon this fastidious people as the 
worst general critics possible ; and we scarcely once alluded to their opinions 
in the course of our article without endeavouring to conti'ovcrt them. The 
truth is, while they have contrived their own system with infinite skill, and 
arc exceedingly acute 'in detecting the least violanon of it, they seem > inca- 
pable of understanding why it should not be applied to every other people, 
however opposite its character from their own. The consequence is obvious. 
Voltaire, whose elevated views sometimes advanced him to the level of the 
generous criticism of our own day, is by no means an exception. His Oom- 
mentaries on Corneille are filled with the finest reflections imaginable on that 
eminent poet, or, rather, on the French drama ; but the application of these 
same prinmples to t]ie productions of his neighbours leads him into the 

f rosscst absui^ities. “Addison's Cato is the only well-written tragedy in 
Ingland.'* “ Hamid is a barbarous production, that would not be endured 
by the meanest populace in France or Italy." “ Lope de Vega and Calderon 
familiarized their countrymen with all the extravagances of a gross and ridi- 
culous drama." But the French theatre, modelled upon the ancient Greek, 
can boast “of more than twenty pieces which surpass their most admirable 
chef -^oeuvres, without excepting those of Sophocles or Euri^>ide8." So in 
other walks- of poetry, Milton, Tasso, Ercilla, occasionally fart* no better! 
** Who would dare to talk to Boileau, Bacine, Moli^re, of an epic poem upon 
Adam anti Eve !” Voltaire had one additional reason for the exaltation of 
his native literature^ at tlie- expense of eveiy other : he was himself at the 
head, or aspired t6 he, of every department in it. 

Madame do Stael is certainly an eminent exception, in very many particu- 
lars, to. the general- character of her nation. Her defects, indeed, are rather 
of an opposite cast. Instead of the naiTowiiess of conventional precept, she 
may be sometimes accused of vague and visionary theory ; instead of nice 
specific details, of dealing too freely in abstract and independent propositions. 
Her faults are of the German school, which she may have in part imbibed 
from her intimacy with their literature (no common circumstance with her 
countrymen), from her residence in Germany, and from her long intimacy 
with one of its most distinguished scholars, who lived under the same roof 
with her for many years. But, with all her faults, she is entitled to the 

* Tlie late translation of Sismondi’s “Southern Europe’*, is the only one, we believe, 
wliidi the English possess of a detailed literary history. The discriminating taste of this 
teensiblo Frenchman has been liberalized by his fhmiliarity with the languages of tlie North. 
His knowledge, however, is not always equal to his sulgect, and the credit of his opinions is 
not unfrequently due to another. The historian pf the “Italian Republics” may be sup- 
posed to bs at home in treating of Italian letters, and this is undoubtedly the strongest part 
of his work ; but in what relates to Spain, he has helped himself “manibus plenis ” lh>m 
Bouterwek, much too liberally, indeed, for the scanty acknowledgments made by him to the 
accurate and learned German. Page upon page is literally translated from him. Sismondi’s 
work, however, is intrinsically valuable for its philosophical illustrations of the character of 
the Spaniards, by the peculiarities of their literature. His analysis of the national drama, 
as opposed to that of Schl^l, is also extremely ingenious. Is it not more sound than that 
of the German t We trust th^ ^is hitherto untrodden held in our language will lie entered 
before long by one of our own scholars, whose researches have enabled him to go much more 
extensively into the Spanish department than either of his predecessors. 
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^praise of ^ving showed a more extlarged and truly phUosophical spirit of 
rritidpm than any of her countrymen. 

The English* have never yielded to the arbitrary le^lation of academies ; 
their Uteratpro has at different mriods exhibited all 3ie varieties of culture 
v^hich have prevailed over the other European tonmies ; and their language, 
derived both from the Latin and the Teutonic imom,- affords them a much 
•greater facility for entering into the spirit of foreign letters than can bo 
enjoyed by any other European people, a’hose language is derived almost 
exclusively from one or the other of these elements, mth all these peculiar 
facilities tor literary history and criticism, why, with their habitual freedom 
of thought, have they remained in it so far behind most other cultivated 
iintionsi? 


THE KKO. 







